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EDUO^TIOlSrAlL, POLICY OP THE 
GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 




ICDirdA'lMON AL VOLKJY Ob' THE GO VEEN3krE]^'L’ OF rNlDJA. 


Resolution of the (lovemment of India in the Department of Education, 
dated Delhi, the 21si February 1913. 

llis Most Gracious Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, in replying to Comprehensive 
the address of the (lalcutta Univei'sity on the (1th January 1912, said : systems of 

“ It is ni}' wish tliat tliorc iiuiy to s])i'Ciul ovfv (he laud ii netivork of acLooLs 
cdlLilies, frimi wliic.li will fro forlli loyal and niaiilj' and useful oitisiens, able to hold 
llieir own jti iudnslries and agriculture and all the vocations in life. And it is my wish, 
loo, tlii't the honie.s of m\ Tudian subjects may bo hriglileued and their Inbonp sweetened 
by the sjircad of knowledge with all that follows in its train, a higher level of thought, 
ol Joniloi'i and of health. It is through education that my wish W’ill be fulfilted, and the 
cause of edueatiou in India will -iver K'. \cry close to my heart.” 

2. The Government of India have decided, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Slate, to assist Local Governments, by means oi large grants 
ii'om imperial revenues as funds become available, to extend comprehensive 
systems of education in the several provinces. Each province has its own 
educational system, w'liich ha’s grown up under local conditions, and become 
familiar to the people a.s a part of their general vvell-beiiig. In view of the 
(Incrse social conditions in India there cannot in practice be one set of regula¬ 
tions and one rate of progress for the whole of India. Even witiiin pixi- 
vinces there is scope for greater variety in types of institutions than exists to¬ 
day. The Governineut of India have no desire to centralise provincial sys¬ 
tems 01 to attempt to introduce a superficial uniformity'. Still less do they 
(le.siro to deprive Jncal Governments of interest and initiative in education. 

Jhit it is imijortant at intervals to inview educational policy in India as a 
whole. Principles, bearing on education in its wider aspects and under 
modern conditions and conceptions, on orientalia and on the special needs of 
(he domiciled conmuinity, were discussexi at three important coiifeienecs of 
experts and representative non ollieials held witiiin the last tw^o years. Ihesc 
prineiphis are the basis of accepted policy. How far they can at any time . 
lind local apjilication must be determined with reference to local conditions. 

3. The defects of educational systems in India arc well known and need The need of 
not l;e re-sLated. i bey have been largely due to want of funds. Of ld[e true persijec- 
ycars then* has been real progress in i“eiiioving them. In the last decade* fjVe. 

tlic total expenditure from all sources on •education has risen ’from 4 crores to 
nearly crores. The progress has been especially great since Lord Curzon's 
government introduced large measures of educational reform. In the last 
four years the number of those under iustrudtion has increased from about 
Oy to 6^ millions. Again, the formerly crushing weight of e.\aminations 
has been appreciably lightened; a cuiiimeneeiiieut has fen made in tlic re¬ 
form of niiiversity and college organisation; and tiie grants from public funds 
to private iuslitiitions have almost doubled in the jiust nijic years. These 
Jaets speak i'or themselves. Nor must the great benefits, 'vnicli education 
has coul'errcii on India, be ignored or iiiiiiiiiiised. ’ Criticisiii based on im 
|iei l’ect armlogies is often unjust. It is not just, for iiKslance, to Compare 
Indian systems still for the most part in their infancy'witli the iinatured 
.systems of the modern western world, or to-disregdrd the yliucnces of social 
I'lganisatioii and menta lity. Again th6 comrasn chai ge t hat the higher educa¬ 
tion of India has been built up on a .slender foundation of popular education ' 
and that its teaching agency is inefficient, is one tljat might haye been levelled • 
against every codntiy in Europe at some period of its history, India is . 
now passing through stagc-s taken by other countries in their tim<i. 

4. In the forefront of their policy the Government of India ‘desire toFdnntiaonof 
jdare the formation of the character of the scholars and under-ghi’duatcs c/niroc«er 
under tuition. In the formation of character the inihionce o5 home and the the main 
personality of the teacher play the larger part. There is reason to jiope—in dbjictive. 
the light of acquired experience that increased educational facilities under 

~ •i.e., iaoi <S 1911. 
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bettor educational conditions will accelerate social reform, s[)rcad female 
education and secure better teachers. Already much attention is beiiif;; {'iven 
to religious and moral education in the widest sense of the term, conij-irising, 
that is, direct religious and moral instruction, and indirect agencies such as 
monitorial or similar systems, tone, social life, traditions, discipline, tlie 
liottcrment of environment, hygiene and that most important side of educa¬ 
tion, physical culture and organised recreation. 

Direct religio is 5 . The (|uestion of religious and moral instruction was discussed at 
mdmoral a local confei'cnce held in Jlombay and subsequently at the imperial con 

instruction. forcncc held in Allahabad in February 1911. Uravc difl'eronces of o|uni(jii 

emerged as to the possibility or mlvantage of intnxlucing direct religious 
instruction into schools generally, and apprehensions of dilliculty in tlic 
working of any definite system were put forward. Doubts were also cx- 
])resscd" as to tlie ellicacy of direct moral instruction when divorced from 
religions sanctions. In the matter of moral teaching, however, thg diflicuhies 
are iiudoubtcdly less than in the case of religious teaching. The papers laid 
before the conference indicate that not ii little moral instruction is already 
‘ given in the ordinary text-books and in other ivays. 'J'he Oiovornment of 

' lloinhay arc engaged ujum the preparation of a book containing moral 

illustrations, which will be placed in the hands of teachers in order to assist 
them in imj)aiiing moral instruction, Exixdlort materials for ethical teach¬ 
ing are available in the Maha.bharatii, the llamayana. poi'tiniis of Uafiz, 
W.adi, Maiilana llumi and other classics in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and 
J’ali. 1’he tlovermnent of India while bound to maintain a position of 
conqilete nciitrality in matters of religion observe that tlie most tlioughtl'nl 
minds in India lament the tendency of existing systems of educ.ation to 
develoj) the intellectual at the expense of the iiunnl and religions faculties 
In September 1911 they invited Local Governments other than the Eombaj 
Government to assemble local committees in order to consider the whole 
question. Such committee.s arc still at work in some, provinces. For tlie. 
jiresent the Government of India must be content to watch experiments and 
keep the iiuitter jiromineiitly m view. KnlightenoH opinion and accuirnilatml 
experience will, it is hoped, provide a practical solution to what is unquestion¬ 
ably the most important educational problem of the time. 

Indirect ngen- (J. There has bren real progress of late years in tho luovisiou of hostels. 
cm, e.g.. Til the last decade the numbers both of hostids and ol jv.sident male studcnls 
hostels, scliool have, nearly doubled, and now stand at over 2,201) and over 78,000 nspectivoly, 
buildings, The Government of India desire bi see the hostel system develop until there 
traditions, dc. is adequate residential iU'-commodation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India. Hut a hostel of itself will not achieve the desired end 
unless effective means ,'vre adopted for guiding students and assisting tliem 
in their ^ei’k and in their recreation. Already in some lirst-ciass institutions 
in the country admirable arrangements have been made on Eiiroiican lines to 
secure the full benefits of the residential system. Again it is renssuriiig 
that traditions are growing up, that mootings of old boys are held, that 
debating and literary societies are becoming more common. All these re¬ 
quire help whi"h will in many cases best be organised in connection with the 
hostel system, ^uch Imstalso been done of late to improve schord buildings 
but a large nuifibcr of thoroughly unsuitable, not to .say mean, squalid and in¬ 
sanitary buildings still exist in India. These will be replaced, as funds 
permit, ‘by modern buildings designed iqion sanitary lines and with a view 
to avoid evercrovAiing gnd to facilitate the maintenance of discipline. The 
Government of India hope thaLthe time is not far distant when educational 
buildings will be distinguished as the most modern and commodious build¬ 
ings in the locality, and'scholars in India will have tjie advantages in 
this rcsiioeVof scholars in the w'est. The influence for goc'd of clean well 
arranged buildings with tho concomitant domestic discipline can scarcely be 
exaggerjited, ' « 

•Hygiene. 7. The clitims of hygiene are paramount not only in the interests of 

tVe c|nWren themselves, though these are all-important, but also as an object 
lesson to the rising generation. Hitherto want of funds and the apathy of 
the people ^ave been responsible fo^ th^ comparatively .small attention paid ^ 
to hygiene.^ In some provinces a simple course of instruction in hygiene is* 
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pm!t*ribcd, at some period of the school course, but the lessons are often of 
too formal a typo, are not connected with the life of the pupil, and fail to 
form his habits or to enlist his intelligence in after-life in the struggle against 
disease. In some Areas there is a general inspection of school premises by a 
medical authority; but it is believed that little is done for the individual in¬ 
spection of .school children and that medical advice has not always been enlisted 
in regard lo the length of the school day, the framing of curricula, and such 
matters. The Government of India commenii to’Ixical Governments a 
thorough enquiry, by a small committee of experts, medical and educational, 
into school and college hygiene. The .scope of the enquiry will no doubt vary 
in different parts of India, but the following seem to be important matters 
for investigation: — 

(i) The condition of school houses, hositels and other places where 
pupils reside, from the point of view of sanitation. 

* (n) The professional examination of building plans from the 

hygienic point of view. 

(Hi) The introduction of a simple and more practical course of , 
hygiene; whother it should be a compulsory subject iii the 
various schemes of school leaving certificates, and whether it 
should be recommended to universities as part of their matri¬ 
culation examination. 

(io) The inspectibn, where possible, of male scholars, with special 
reference to infectious diseases, eyesight tand malaria. 

(n) 'J’he length of the school day, home studies, and the effect upon 
health of the present system of working for formal evamin'i- 
tions. 

(vi) The requirements in the way of recreation grounds, gardens, gym¬ 
nasia, reading rooms, common moms, etc. 

(uii) The inspecting and administrating agency rcKjuired, the possibi¬ 
lity or co ojieration with existing organisations and the, jjrovi- 
sion of funds. 

8. Other cardinal principles of policy may here Ikj stated- Other cardinal 

(1) I'lie steady raising of the .standard of existing institutions should 

not bo postponed to increasing their number when the now in -' J' 
stitutions cannot be efficient without a better-trained and better- 
paid teaching staff. 

(2) The scheme of primary and sVeondary education *for the average 

scholar should steadfily, as trained teachers bworae available, be 
diverted to more practical ends, 'by means of manual 
training, gardening, out-door observation, practical 'teaching 
of geogi'aphy, school excursions, organised tours of instruc¬ 
tion, etc. , 

(3) Provision should be made for higher studie.s and rp.searcli in India, 

so that Indian students may have every facility Jot higher work 
without having to go abroad. • 

* * 

9. The provision of facilities for research.' cannot po,stponed. In Jicsearch, 
almost every branch of science and the arts, in philc^sophy. history, geography, 
language, literature, economics, sociology, inedieme^ juiblic health, agricul¬ 
ture, biology, geology, botany and in all the sqi^nces applied to industry, not to 
particularise more closely, there is a wide untrodden fielcK awaiting research. 

Among the essentials are good libraries, laboratories and collections, ample 
leisure and freedom in study, systematic collaboratidh of* professors and 
students, an atmosphere engendered by the simultaneous workinfi ,of*many 

minds on numerous bqt interdependent branches of research. Only, when 
they know the methods of research by which the knowledge they are to 
impart is secured and tested are teachers fully equipped fort their jvork ki 
the more advanced stages of education. • 

10. The propositions that illiteracy must be broken down and that Priwary . 

* primary education has, in the present circumstances of India, a jyedominant edtication. 
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claim upon the public funds, represent accepted policy no longer open to 
discussion. For financial and administrative reasons of decisive weight Uie 
Government of India have refused to recognise the principle of rompnlsory 
education; but they desire the widest possible extension of primary education 
on a voluntary basis. As regards free elementary education the time has 
not yet arrived when it is practicable to dispense wholly with fees without 
injustice to the many villages which are waiting for the provision of schools. 
The feas derived from those pupils who can pay them are now devoted to the 
maintenance and expansion of primary education, and a total remission of 
fees would involve to a certain extent a more prolonged postponement of the 
provision of schools in villages without them. In some provincas elementary 
education i.s already free and in the majority of provinces liberal provision 
is already made for giving free elementary instruction to those boys whose 
parents cannot afford to pay fees. Local Governments have been requested to 
extend the application of the principle of free elementary educ.ation amongst 
the poorer and more backward sections of the popuhition. Further than this 
it is not possible at present to go. 

11- For guidance in the immediate future, with the necessary modifica¬ 
tions due to local conditions, the Government of India desire to lay down the 
following principles in regard to primary education :— 

' (/) Subject to the principle stated in “paragraph 8 (t) supra., there 

should be a large expansion of lower primary sch(X)la teaching 
the three R’s with drawing, knowledge of the village maii, 
nature study and physical exercises. 

(m) Simultaneously upper primary schools should be established at 
suitable cmitrcs and lower jirimary schools should where 
necessary be developed into up[)cr primary schools. 

(m) Expansion should be secured by means of board schools, except 
where this is financially impossible, when aided schools under 
recognised management should be encouraged. In certain tracts 
libera] subsidies may advantageously be given to maklahs, path 
shalas and the like w'hich are ready to undertake simple verna¬ 
cular teaching of general knowledge. Reliance should not be 
placed upon “ venture schools,” unle.ss by subjecting themselves 
to suitable management and to inspection they earn • recogni¬ 
tion. 

(iv) It is not practicable .at present in most parts of India to draw any 
great distinction between the curricula of rural and of urban 
primary schools. Rut in the latter cliiss of schools there is 
special scope for practical teaching of geography, school excur¬ 
sions, etc., and the nature study should vary with the environ¬ 
ment, and some other form of simple knowledge of the locality 
might advantageonsdy be substituted for the study of the village, 
map. As competent teachers become available a greater differ¬ 
entiation in the courses will be possible. 

(v) Teachers should be drawn from the class of the boys whom they 
will teach;, they should have passed the middle vernacular 
examination, or been through a corresponding course, and should * 
Ijavq uiiderpne a year’s training. Where they have passed 
through only the upper primary course and have not already 
. had sufficient experience in a school, a two years’ course of 
training is generally desirable. This training may in the first 
instance be given in small local institutions, but preferably, as 
funds permit? in larger and more efficient central normal schools. 
In both kinds of institutions adequate practising schools are a 
necessary adjunct, and the size of the practising school will 
generally determine the size of the noripd school. As teachers 
left to themselves in villages are liable to deteriorate there are 
great advantages in periodical repetition and improvement 
. • courses for primary school teachers during the school vacations. 
(®i) Trained teachers should receive not less than Rs. 12 per month 
f (special rates being given ifi certain areas); they should be placed ‘ 
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. in a graded service; and they should either be eligible for a pen¬ 

sion or admitted to a provident fund. 

(»n) No teachers should be called on to instruct more than 50 pupils; 
preferably the number should be 30 or 40; and it is desirable to 
have a separate teacher for each, class or standard. 

{viit) The continuation schools known as middle or secondary verna¬ 
cular schools should be improved and multiplied. 

{it) Schools should be housed in siinitary and commodious but inex¬ 
pensive buildings. 

12. While laying down these general principles the Government of 
India recognise that in regard to primary education conditions vary greatly 
in different provinces. In the old province of Bengal, for instance, where 
there is already some sort of primary school for a little over every three square 
miles of the total area of the province, the multiplication of schools may very 
Veil not bo so urgent a problem as an increase in the attendance and an im¬ 
provement in the qualifications of the teachers. Jn some parts of India 
at the present time no teacher in a primary school gets hss than 12 rupees a 
month. In Burma all gonditions are different and monastic schools are arf 
important feature of the organisation. Different problems, again, present 
themselves where board schools and aided schools respectively are the basis of 
the system of primary cxldcation. Nor must it be supposed that the policy 
laid down in these gqjieral terms for the immediaW future limits the aspira¬ 
tions of the Government of India or the Local Governments. Indeed the 
Government of India hope that the day is not far distant when teachers in 
primary schools will receive considerably higher remuneration, when all 
teachers will be trained, and when it will be possible to introduce more 
modern and elastic methods in primary schools. 

13. Vernacular continuation schools are the only entrance to more ad- Vernacular 
vanced study which does not demand acquaintance with a foreign language; con^mwation 
and it is in them that competent teachers for primary schools will be pre- schoohi. 
pared. Technical and industrial progre.s8 also is likely to create numerous 
openings for men with a good vernacular education. In cnrtjiin provinces 

owing to the popularity and cheapness of English education the.se institutions 
have declined. But in the whole of India in the last decade the number of 
schools hsis increased from 2,135 to 2,666 and that of their .scholars from over 
177,000 to close on 257,000. The Government of India believe that these 
schools will become much more popular and uspful when they arc placed on 
a sound footing; they also think that it would be an advantage if an advanced 
vernacular course could be provided at selected centres fcT students desirous 
of becoming teachers in these continuation schools. 

14. In some provinces special classes have been opened in secondary 

English schools for scholars who have been through the whole course at a 
vernacular continuation school in order to enable them to make up ground 
in English. There is much experience to the effect that scholars who have 
been through a complete veraacular course atfe exceptionally efficient men¬ 
tally. The Government of India recommend arrangeiiients on the above 
lines to all Local Governments and Administrations which have not already 
introduced them. •, ^ 

15. It is the desire and hope of the Government .pf T,ndia to see in the Proposkl 
not distant future some 91,000 primary public schools'added to the 100,000 eTpotns/o/i. 
whifch already exist for boys and ^o ddnble the 4^ millions o| juipils who 

now receive instruction in them. For pujfioses of present calculation a sum 
of Es. 375 per annum may be taken as a rough approximation of the pro¬ 
bable avera^ /mst of maintenance of a primsti^ board school. This figure 
provides for two teachers, one on Rs. 15 and one on R#. 12 per month and Rs. 4 
per month for the purchase of books and stationery, -petty rtsqaivs, prizes 
and for necessary ij^ntingencies. This is, however, only an averfige figure 
for the whole of India. In India as a whole the average cost of* a board or 
municipal school is at present Rs. 315 per annum. In Bdmbay tj^o average 
cost of a primary school under any kind of management is now about Rs. 437,* 
but this figure includes the cost of the higher classes, which in some other 
provinces are classed as middle or secondary vernacular classcfL 
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Ediication of 16. The education of girls remains to be organised. In 1904 the Govern- 
girls. ment of India remarked that peculiar difficulties were encountered in this 

branch of education owing to the social customs of the people, but that as a 
far greater projjortional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral , 
tone of the petjple by the education of women than by the education of men 
liberal treatment had been accorded for girls in respect of scholarships and 
Fees. This policy has Ixicn continued. Efforts have been also made, not 
without snect'ss, to bring education, through the agency of governesses, within 
the reach of purda ladies, to increase the number of ladies on tlie inspecting 
staff and to replace male by female tethers in government and aided schools. 
The pumber of girls under instruction has risen from 444,470 in 1901-02 to 
804,363 in 1910-11. But the total number still remains insignificant in pro-« 
poi'tion to the female popuhition. The Government of India believe, how¬ 
ever, that in certain aroiis there .are indications of a swiftly growing d(?raand 
for a more extensive education of girls. 

17. The immediate problem in the education of girls is one of social dc- 
iclopmeiit. The existing customs and ideas op])osed to the educ<ation of girls 

• will require different handling in different parts of India. The Governor 
. General in Council accordingly hesitates to lay down general lines of policy 

which might hamper Local Governments and Admimstr,ations, and has pro- 
fcrrpd to c.all for schemes From emh i)roviticc; buMio commends the following 
principles for general cousideration : -- 

j 

{(i) The education of girls should be pr.actical with reference to the 
position wJiieh they will fill in social life; 

(b) It should not seek to imitate the education suit.able for boys nor 
should it be dominated by examinations; 

(e) S()ecial attention should be paid to hygiene and the surronndiug.-' 
of school life; 

(d) The .serviee.s of women should l)e more freely enlisted for instruc¬ 
tion and inspection: .and 

((') Continuity in ins])ection and control should be .specially .aimed at. 

18. The difficulty of obtaining competent schoolmistresses is felt acutely 
. *in many parts of the country. In this I’onnection it h.as been suggested that 

there is a large opening for women of a. domiciled exmummity, who havci a 
knowledge of the vernacular and who might be specially trained for the 
purpose. 

Semidary 19. The impoctance of secondary English and in particular of high school 

English edvea- edne.ation is far-reaching. Rccvmd.ary education of one grade or another is the 
tion. Kosis of all professional ^r industrial training in India. The inferior out- 

" put of seciondary schools invades colleges and technical institutions and 
hinders the development of higher odueation. At the Allahabad conference 
the directors of public instruction uimnimously regarded the reform of seexmd- ■ 
ary h'nglisb schools as the most urgent of educational problems. The im¬ 
provement of seeosdary English education has for some time occupied the 
•attention of the government of India and the Loc.al Governments and it is 
hopccl in the near »future toremedy many defeets of the present system. 

20. In the hast lyne years the number of secondary schools has increased 
from neariy .5.500 to over 6,500 and the number of scholars from 622,000 to 
900,000. T]jc policy of govefnment is Jo rely so far as possible on private 
enterprise in second.ary Mucatiofi^ This policy, laid down in the despatch 
* of 1854, W.4 restate{k'and .amplified by the Education Commission of 1882, 
which, while donbtfnl as to h«w far the process of withdrawaj on the part of 
•government sliuuld be Carried, agreed that, whatever degree of withdraw,al 
from tho dyxibt provision of education might be found advisable, there should 
‘be no relaxation of indirect but efficient control by the Stete. The admixture 
•of private Management and State control was again emphasised in the resolu- 
tioi>ofl9Q4. Tefthis policy the Govemment of India adhere. It is dictated 

• not by any belief in the inherent superiority of priyate oyer State manage¬ 
ment, hut by preference for an established system and, above all, by the 
necessity of cqpcentrating the direct energi^ of the State and the bulk of its 
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available resources upon the improvement and expansion of elementary educa¬ 
tion. The policy may be summarised as the encouragement of privately, 
managed schools under suitable bodies maintained in cHicicncy by govern- 
.ment inspection, recc^nition and control, and by the aid ol government 
funds. 

21. Some idea of the extension of private enterprise may be gained by 
the reflection that, of 3,852 high and middle English scliools, only 2b6 are 
government institutions. These figures, however, cover many types of schools, 
from the most cflicient to the least efficient Admirable schools have been and 
are maintained by missionaries and other bodies. Hut tlie underlying idea of 
the grant-system, the subvention of local organised effort., has not always been 
tnaintained. fcichools of a money-making type, ill-housed, ill-equipped, and 
run on the chcsipast lines, have in certain cases gained rcooguition and eluded 
the control of inspection. Schools have spning into existence in destructive 
cympetition with neighbouring institutions. Physical health has been neg¬ 
lected and no provision has been madoafor suitable rc.>sideritial arrangements 
and play-fields. I'ee-rates have liccn lowered; competition and lavity in 
transfer have destroyed discipline; tccmliei-s have been employed on rates of 
pay iiisullicient to attract nicn capable of instructing or controlling their 
pupils. Above all, the graiits-in-aid have from want of funds often been 
madcxinatc. No fewer tbiyi 3t)0 high schools with 80,247 pupils are in 
receipt of no grant at all, and are luaintainevl at an average cost of less than 
half tliat of a goveruiticiit school, mainly by fee-collections. J*isppcially do 
these conditions jircvail in the area erwered by the old provinces of Hengal 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam; a result due, no doubt, to the rapid extension 
of English education beyond the ability of the Local (jovernments to finance it. 

In Bengal and J'lastcrn Bengal the number of liigh scliools is greater tlian 
in the rest of British India jiut together, and the cost of their maintenance 
to public funds is proportionatetly less than a third of the cost prevailing in 
other provinces. A special enquiry showed that out of some 4,700 teachers 
in privately managed high schools in these areas abuut 4,200 were in rcceijit 
of lc.ss than Bs. 50 a month, some 3,300 of les-; than Ks. Si) a. month, wdiilc 
n)any teachers of English and classical language..i drew salaries that would 
not attract men to superior domestic service. The great variations in con¬ 
ditions in different parts of India point to ilic dilliailty of ii’ukiu'j; any I'; . 
the most general statements about the results of ^irivate eiilerjirisc and llic 
sjiecial measures that are needed to assist it to perform efficiently its work in 
tlie educational system. v 

22. Subject to tlie necessities of variation in dcfmence IwaI conditions Secondary 
the policy of the (iovcrnmeiit of India ib- regard to secondary English schools JUngllgh 

• schools. 

(1) To improve the few existing government .schools, by . Gemral primi- 

(a) employing only graduates or •trained teachers ; V^^- 

(b) introducing a graded service for teachers of English with a 

minimum salaiy of Rs. 40 ^er month and a maximum 
salary of Rs. 400 per month: 

(p) providing proper hostel accoininndat ion; ’ 

(d) introducing a school ceurse complete in itself wilih a staff 

sufficient to teach what may be called iie modem ,^idc willi 
special attention to the development of an historical and a 
geographical sense > ’ ^ , * » 

(e) introducing manual training and improvjng science teaching. 

(2) To increase largely the grauts-in-aid,«in order that aided iiislitu- 

tiohs may keep pace with the improvements ift* govenmient ' 
schools on the above-mentioned lines, and to encoirt’!\gc*the es¬ 
tablishment of new aided institutions where neces.sary.. 

(3) To multiply and improve training college! so that trained teachers 

may be available for public and private institiitions. • * 

(4) To found government schools in such localities as piay, on a*survey 

of local conditions and with duo regard to economy of educa¬ 
tional effort and expanse, be proved to require th^ 
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2li. 'J'he Goverimieiit of India also desire that the grant-in-aid rules 
should be made more elastic so tvs to enable each sch(X)I, which is recognised 
as necessary and conforms to the prescribed standards of management and 
ettii'iency, to obtain the special assistance which it requires in order to attain 
the fullest measure of utility. As larger grants become available and as the 
pay and the personnel o)' the teaching staff are improved it will be possible 
for the inspecting officer to concentrate his attention more and more upon the 
general quality of instruction, i’ull encouragement can then be given to 
im])rovcd and original methods of teaching and courses; and gradually the 
graut-earuing cajiacity of an institution will CKime to be judged on grounds of 
general efficiency and desert rather than by rigid rules of calculation. 

24. The introduction of a school course complete in itself and of a modern 
and practical character, freed from the domination of the matriculation ex¬ 
amination, was recomiiuinded in the first instance by the Education Commis- 
eion of 18^2. In some provinces and particularly in Madras real progress 
has b(.‘en made towards the iiccompliaiiraent of this reform. The figures for 
1!)()1 02 and 1910-11 are:— 

^ - - - - 

Schiio) fiiinl Maliiouldtiiin 

(cfliQilidiluiij. ((itiididstlci)). 

jMjidius asJ Cuoi'g , 1*.H' 

lidtnbiiy . . . 1,102 S,7'il 

Uiiitticl I’rovlmvs f 1,701 

llt'iilriil Pri)vmi:o8 .1 I 170 

In other provinces, the school final cxa.niiuation has not yet been estab¬ 
lished except for special purposes. 'J’hc total number of candidates in 1910 
11 for the school final examination or leaving certificate in all Jlritish pro¬ 
vinces wa.s 10,101; that of candidates for matriculation tvas 16,952. 

25. The, principal objects of the seh<x)l final examination are adapt,abi1ity 
to ihe course of study and avoidance of cram. In those provinces in which 
a school final examination or school leaving certificate has not been introduced 
the (Jovci'nmont of India desire that it should be instituted as soon as practic¬ 
able. They suggest for the consideration of Eocal Governments and Adminis¬ 
tration;' further <lcvelo])ments of the system in regard to the character of the 
tests by which certificates are granted at the end of the school course. Jlcfore 
proce‘3ding further, however, they I'cstate and emphasise the three principles 
laid down by the Indian Universities Commission in paragraph 170 of their 
report. 

" (1) The conduct of a school final or other school examination should be 
regarded as altogether outside the function.^ of a university. 

(2) It, would be of great benefit to the universities if the government 
would direct that the matriculation c.\amiuation should not be accepted as a 
jireliminary or full t(;st for any post in government service. In cases wlierc^ 
the iiiatriculation examination qualifies i'or admission to a professional ex-* 
amiriation the school final ('xamiiiatioii should be substituted for it. 

(3) it woiiiq be advantageous if the school final examination could, in 

the case of thosc«lM)ys who propose to follow a university career, be made a 
suffieionfr test of*fitness to enter the university. Failing this, the best arrange¬ 
ment would aiijicaT to be that the matriculation candidate should pass 
in certain subjects^ in the eijrool final cxaminataoii, and be examined by the 
university “With regard 4o any, further requirements that may he deemed 
necessary.*' ^ * 

26. The vrjue of extiqinal examination cannot be overlooked. It sets 
before the t^eachor a dafinite aim and it maintains a standard^, but the definite 
aim ofixm unduly overshadows instruction, and the standard is necessarily 
narrow afid in view of the large numbers that have to be examined must con¬ 
fine itselPto mere examination achievement, without re^rd to mental develop¬ 
ment or general growth of character. On the other hand the drawbacks of 
externiil*examinatioiis are becoming more generally ^parent, and attention 
was prominently drawn to them in the report of the Consultative Committee- 

* School leaving cA-tiftoate. 
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(Ai jN^MUl&Rtions lil se$»&(&Ty scIiooIe in England. Th^ fail, especialljr in 
in that thejr e}i.imaat6 the insp^ting and teaching staff as fa^rs in the 
that th^ impoes all responsibility upon a body acquainted but little 
alU with the schools examined, that they Tely upon written papers, 
wnibh afford no searching test of intellect, no test at all of character or 
general ability, and that they encourage; cram. ‘ 


27. A combination of external and internal examinations is required. 
The Government of India consider that, in the case of a’school recognised as 
qualified to present candidates for a 8(^1 leaving certificate, a record should 
be kept of the progress and conduct of each pupil in the highest classes 6f the 
. sehoob and that the inspector shonld enter his remarks upon these records at 
his visits and thus obtain some acquidutance with the career of each candidate 
during the two Or three years before examination. These records, together 
with wie marks obtained by pupils at school tests, would be valuable and would 
supplement a tMt conducted partly through written papers on the more 
important subjects of instruction, but also orally and with n^ard to the 
pupil's past career. The oral examination would be conducted by the inspec-* 
tor in consultation with members of the staff. A large increase in the superior 
inflecting s^ would be required to work .a system of this kind and safe¬ 
guards would' be n '«ssary to protect teachers from undue influences) the 
Government of India are prepared to assist, with such grants as they may 
be able to afford, thedntroductidn of any such system which may be iocallv 
practicable. The school leaving certificate systems of Madras and the United 
Provinces fulfil many of the requirements of the reform in view, but their 

g recise characteristics may not oe found altogether suitable in other areas 
ome such system, however, as has been sketchSi abovsv adapted to local con¬ 
ditions, woiud, it is believ^, be most beneficial and do more than anything 
else to foster a system under which scholars would be taught to think for 
themselves instead of being made to memorize for examination’ purposes. 
Next to the improvement of Ihe pay and prospects of teachers, which must 
accompany and evmi precedents introduction, this is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant reform required in secondary English educAtion. 


28. No branch of education at present evokes greater public interest Tec/wicdl and 
than technical and industrial instruction. Considerable progress has been industrial 
made since 1901 Existing educational institutions have been overhauled and education. 
equipped for new courses. Scholarships tenablefcin Europe and America 
have b^n eStablidved. Thanks to the generwiity of the Tata family, seconded 
by liberal financial aid from the Ooverpraent of India andflis Highness the 
Maharaja of My»3re, an Indian Institute of Science, designed upon a large 
scale, has been established at Bangalore; it was throm open to pupils in 1911. 

The establish'ment of a Technological Institnt® at Cawnpore for the-chemistry 
of sugar manufacture and leather, for textile and for acids and alkalis, has 
^been sanctioned. Industrial schools have been opened -in several provinces. 

'Altogether the number of technical and industriai schools has risen since 1904 
from 88 to 218, and the number of pupils from 5,072 to 10^535. 

29- The system of technical'scholarships ten^le abroadis still on trial, TecAnicoi 
and a committee is examining the whole question in En|4and. Jt is not seholarshifs. 
always easy to arrange suitable'courses of study; and st^dy,abroad puts the 
pupils at a disadvantage w removing them from the environment dr Indian 
trade conditions. Erom tiie infomation available it appears ilmt, of 73 
scholars sent abroad, 36 have not retume(L|o IndiS while 18 are /it present 
industrially employed in India. • 

30. The pollpy.-td be pursued iniregard to technica^and ijhi^trial educa- Qo-ordimtion 
tion was discussM at AllaJiabad eoUference. The Govfimmept of India in technical 
accept the conclusions of thaUoonforen® that progress should contisue dongedutMion. 

lines generally follpwed hitherto, via., that— • < 

' (1) the Indian InstitjiUe of Soienee, which provides for re8ee,rrh, the 

' ■ applicaticatof new processes and the production of thoroughly 

traine^ja^agers, would be developed, as opportunity offers, 
and become evCntuaUf a complete faculty of pure^d applied 
science; 
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(2) the larger provincial institutions, which attract students frorii 

different parts of India, and afford instruction in practical 
methods of management and supervision, should in the first 
instance specialise along lines converging on local industries— 
a plan which will prevent overlapping and make for economy. 
Subsequently, as industries arise and the demand for managers 
and foremen increases, other and more varied courses may be 
found necessary; 

(3) the leaser industrial schools, minor weaving institutions, such of 

the schools of art as have an industrial bent, the artisan classes 
in Bengal, and trade schools generally should be permanently 
directed toward such industries as exist in the localities where 
the institutions are situated. 

31. The question has arisen as to how far educational institutions should 
develop on commercial lines. It has been decided that while educational 
• institutions should in no case trade on commercial lines, in certain cases in- 
striu-tion in industrial schools may be supplemented by practical training in 
workshops where the application of new processes needs to be demonstrated. 
In certain cases, also, it will be necessary to purchase and maintain experi¬ 
mental plant for demonstrating the advantages of new machinery or new pro¬ 
cesses and for ascertaining the data of production. 

32. Quite recently Lieutenant-Colonel E. TI. dcV. Atkinson, R.E., 
principal of the Thomason College, Roorkec, and Mr. T. S. Dawson, prin¬ 
cipal of the Victoria Jubilee Tecluiical Institute, Bombay, were deputed to 
enquire how technical,institutions can be brought into closer touch and more 
practical relations with the employers of labour in India. Their report, 
contains many suggestions which are under consideration, and emphasises the 
necessity of studying the demand for technically-trained men, of attracting 
Indian capital to industrial enterprise and of supplementing tuition at college 
by a period of apprenticeship. It also indicates that, while the field of 
employment or occupation in the highest grades is at pre^nt limited, the out¬ 
look for Indians is generally hopeful, provided the necckity for preliminary 
practical training is fully realised. 

33. There are four government schools of art in India with some 1,300 
pupils, of which two are mainly industrial schools or schools of design. In¬ 
teresting developments are the rise at the Calcutta institution of a new school 
of Indian pjiinting, which combines Indian treatment of subjects with western 
technique, and the foundation of an architectural branch in the institution 
at Bombay. But much remains to be done in connection with the indigenous 
art industries. This matter requires careful e.xpcrt consideration. The 
Government of India will address Local Governments on the subject and for 
the present content themselves with advocating the importance and urgency 
of preserving for, and in, ^India 'scientifically arranged collections of the. 
products of its anpient and modern arts and crafts. The understanding and 
appreciation ofleastem artwork in Europe and America is draining good 
specimens in increasing volume into the public collections of those continents. 

34. ^he relation of museums to the educational systems of India was 
discussed, at the •conference held at Simla in July 1911. Much valuable work 
has been done by the zoologjcjal and geological SMtions of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, whicH are qow equipped .on modern lines. The archaeological 
section of.the same museum hw Recently been re-organised under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Marshifll, Director General of Archaeology. In provinces out¬ 
side Bengal alscf there has bdfen good progress in the right direction, but in the 
case of mo^ local museums there is need of better equipmeiit and a stronger 
staff. *0«e of the most urgent needs in India is an ethnographic museum 
under scjentific mamagerrient designed to illustrate Indian civilisation in its 
varied phases. Otherwise students ih the future will be compelled to visit 
the museums .of Pari^ Berlin, Munich afid other places in order to study sub¬ 
jects, Vrftich shquid clearly be studied best on India.n soil. The Government 
of India will consult expert opinion on the subject; ^ at present advised they 
are incliued^ favour the formation of a^muSeum of Indian arts and ethno¬ 
graphy (Iwlelbi. Theiy accepted policy, though some overlapping is ineHt- 
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able, is to develop, local museums with special r^ard to local interest and to 
concentrate on mattera of general interest in imperial museums- How ,to 
make museums more useful educationally and secure greater co-operation 
between museum authorities and educational authorities is a matter on which 
they have addressed Local Governments. 

35. The present scheme of agricultural education originated under Lord AgricuUura 
Curzon’s government and is, in fact, only seven years old. Previous to the eiucalion. 
year 190>6, there was no central institution for research or teaching and such 
education as was then imparted in agriculture was represented by two colleges 

and three schools, in a more or less decadent condition. Very few Indians 
then had any knowledge of science in its application to agriculture and still 
fewer were capable of imparting such knowledge to others. In the year 
1905 a comprehensive scheme was evolved under whicli arrangements were 
made both for the practical development of agriculture by government assist- 
• ance and also for teaching and research in agriculture and subjects connected 
with it. A central institution for research and higher education was estab¬ 
lished at Pusa. The existing schools and colleges were reconstituted, im¬ 
proved and added to. Farms for experiments and demonstration were started, 
and as time went on, a Change was effected in regard to agricultural education . 
in its earlier stages. As now constituted the scheme of agricultural education 
has three main features, ^i*., (a) the provision of first class opportunities for 
the higher forms of teaching and research, (6) collegiate education, and (c) the 
improvement of secohdary and primary education. 

36. The institute at Pusa, maintained at a cost of four lakhs a year, has 
37 Europeans and Indians on its staff, engaged partly in research, partly 
in post-graduate education and the instruction, through short courses, of 
students or agriculturists in subjects which are not regularly treated in pro¬ 
vincial institutions. There are now six provincial institutions containing 
over 300 students and costing annually between five and six lakhs of nipees. 

Practical classes for agriculturists have also been established at various centres 
in several provinces. In the ordinary elementary schools, formal agricul¬ 
ture is not taught; but in some provinces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of education. 

37. Veterinary research is carried on at the Bacteriological Laboratory Veterinary 
fll Muktesar. The scheme of veterinary colleges has been thoroughly reorgan- edUoatim- 
ised since 1904. There are now four such institutions;' with 511 students, 

as well as a school at Rangoon. These iristitutioij.s meet fairly well the grow¬ 
ing demand for trained men. 

38. The college at Dehra Duiw has recently been* improved; and a, Forestry 
research institution has been established in connection with it. Indians education, 
can here obtain an education ‘in forestry which approximates to that ordi¬ 
narily obtainable in Europe. 

39. Instruction in the western system of medicine is imparted in ^yc Medical 
recognised colleges and fifteen recognised schools in British India. These edwcaiwm. 
now annually produce between six and seven hundred qualified medical 
practitioners. A medical registration Act has recently*been passeii for the 
presidency of Bombay, under which passed stiyients of such schools are en¬ 
titled to become registered; and a similar Act is now undor'oonsideiijition in tie 
presidency of Bengal. In Calcutta there are four sdf-cpnstituted medical 
schools, tne diplomas of which are not recognised by the Government of 

India. Among recent devel^men^ may be fhentione* the establishment of 
an X-ray institute at Dehra Dun, and ti^ *formafion of post-graduate classes 
in connection with the Central ^search Institute at-Kasaun. These latter* 
include training in bacteriology and technique and preparation for spedal 
research: classes of practical instruction in malarial! technique are also held 
twice a year at Amritsar under the officer in charge of the raaldfr^ bureau. 

40. Other proj^ts are engaging the attention of the Government oi 
India, including the institution of a post-graduate course o^tropfeal medicine.. 

The practical want of,such a course has long been felt; and the Sovernmenb 
of India are now^ ift communication with the Secretary qf State Regarding 
its establishment in the'Medical Collie at .Calcutta. ■ The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity have expressed their willingness to co-operate by institf|ing a diploma 

c2 
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to 1)0 opt'ij to graduates who have taken the course in tro^jica,! medicine. A 
seheitie lor a siinil.ir conivic in llombfiy is also under consideration. The 
tioveniiiieiit ol' Miulnis have submitted a scheme for the ionstrnetion of a 
(lalliologic.al institute and the appointment of a wliole-thue professor of 
})atii(!liigy with a, view to itu})rnvo the teaching of that subject at the Madras 
Medical College. (.)thcr matters which are likely to come to the front at no 
distant dale are the improvement of the Medical College at T.ahore and its 
ae[)aralion from the school, the improvement of the Dacca Medical School 
and the provision of facilith's for medical training in the Central Provinces. 

41. 4'he sub ject of mi'dical education is one in which the Government of 
India are (hepis interested. It is also one that may he ex()ectcd to appeal 
with s|iecia1 I'orce to private generosity. A problem of particular importance 
is the indiKcnient of ladies of the belter cla.sscs to take cin[)loymeut in the 
iiK'dieal ])ro!'f'.ssioM and tlms minister to the needs of the women, whom the 
/inri/ii. s’lsteni still deters from seeking lirncly medical assistance. Onc.- 
of the liimlrances liitlierio lias been tliat Indian ladies are able to obtain iii- 
striictioi) oiil\ Ml iiieii’s colleges or in mixed classes. With a view' to remedy- 
hiu tills lie and lommemornting tlie visit of the Queen-Empress to Delhi, 
.■rt.-iiii the ju'inees and wen It I'.',' landownc.rs in firdia liave now come for¬ 
ward with generous subscriptions in response to an apjieal hy Her Exccllcney 
Lady llardiege, who ha.s decided to merge in this-projett her scheme for a 
sihool for training Indian mir.ses and midwivos. 'I'lie Government of India 
are ionsiderirnr proposals to found a. wemen’s medical tollege and nurses' 
training selioip] al Delhi nilli the iii'lp of a subvention from government. 
J'roposals are al.so under consideration ior assi.sling the National Association 
for sii]ipi\ing female mcdiia! ai(i to tlic w.mien of India (ihe Countess of 
Dniferin's Fund) to improve the po.utioii of their .stafi’. 

Legdedu- 42. There lias been a marked devi'lcjiment of legal education in the last 

mkmi. decade Finst it has hccii <oin entrated. Iei IGOl (here were Jj.') i7i.s(itutions, 

rolleges, classes and sihuols, containing students. y\t tlii' [iresent time 
lliei'i; are 27 iii.-Titiiiioiis with’ a slightly larger number of students. The 
Madras and Donihav presidencies, ISurnia and the Centra,! Provinces each 
]ios.sess a single institution - and in Ileiigal the instruction for the degrc'o of 
Inelit'lor ot law has been restricted to certain colleges, although other ijistj- 
fntioiis are still letsignised for the pleadership ('xnmination. A law college 
Iras been pstalilislied on a liiieral scale mider the r/Tii\er,sity of Calcutta 
This concentration has resulted in greater efiiciency and greater* expenditure. 
In J!)01 the cost, to governt.ieiit wa.s a little over lis. 7.o6() and the total coat 
was 1) lakhs. At ^raseiit. the cost to go\ernment Is over Es. 4.'},000 and the 
tola] co.st over Rs. 2,h3,000. Secondly, the counses have been remodelled and 
in some c.ases lengthened. ..The Gov(>riiment of India will he glad to see an 
extension of^llie policy of eonw’ntration and improvement. They also desire to 
see suit.sbic arrangements made for the residence .and guidance ol' law atudenta, 

Cummefeial 43. Tlicre has recently been a ennsiderahlc expansion in commercial edn- 

eilucutwH. cation. Jv'inc years ago there^vere ten colleges with less than 600 students, 
and government spent less than Ks. 4,000 upon these institutions. At the 
pro,serit time there tare 26 instiluthms thiee of wliidi are under the manage¬ 
ment, of governinei\JL,-tlie enrolment i.s now ovei- E.'iOO and the expenditure from 
])ioviiiciaTuinds is over Rs. 22,000. The standard attained in the majority 
of these institutions i^, not, Jiowe.ver, high, and the instruction given in them 
prepares I'or clerical duties im government and biisiiie.ss olliees rather than 
for the t-ondilct of busiues.s'itscl 1.. A prUjeet for a eommerciaJ college of .a 
■ more advanced type ip llornhay Idis been sanctioned and the. GoveVniiient 
of India are considering the qjiestion of making arrangements for organiswl 
s.tudy of the e.(;qnon:iic and allied sociological problems in India. 

University 44. Good" work, which the Government of India desire to acknowledge, 

education. has be.en done under conditions of difficulty by the Indian,universities; and by 
tominon epri'sent the Dniversities Act of 1904 has had beneficial results; but 
the condition of uliivcrsity education is still far from satisfactory, in regard 
To residential arrangements, control, the cour.se of study and the system 
of examination. The Government of India have aeoordingly again reviewed 
the whole quest ion of university education, * 
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45. It is important to distinguish clearly on the one Iiand the I’ederal j-ipiatHw/awd 
university, m the strict sense, in wliich stwcral colleges of approxiinaleiy wjtf- 

equal standing sejjarated by Jio excessive distatiw or inarked local individual- versUies. 
ity,{ire grouped together as a university -- and on the other hand the alliliating 
university of the Indian type, which in its iriccjition wa^ ineroly an examining 
btxly, and, although limited as regards the aira of its operations by tin* Act 
of 1904, has not been able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various 
institutions conjoined to it. The former oi' tlicse tyjies has in the past en¬ 
joyed some popularity in the United Ivingdoni, but aJ't<.*r expericiico it has 
been largely abandoned there; and tlic constituent colleges whnh were 
grouped together have for the most jiart fxH'ome separate teaching univer¬ 
sities, without power of combination with other institutions at a distance. 

At present there are only 5 Indian universities for 18.5 arts and professional 
colleges in British India besides se,ve,ral inst.ituLions in Nalivc Staves. T'be 
day jjS probably far distant when India will be able to distxmse altogether with 
the afliliating university. But it is necessary to rosUict the area over wliich 
the aililiating universities have control by securing in the fust inslance a .se{)a- 
rato university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new.local teaching and residential universities within cm h of the pm 
viiices in ha.rmouy wdtli the best modern opinion as to thi' right load to educa¬ 
tional eflicicncy. " The Government of Iiuliahiue tlecidcd fv) found a teaching 
and rosiilcntial university at l/acea and they are prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the estftblishinent of similar auiver.silies at Alig..vU and 
Benares and elsewhere as occa-sion may donuuid. They also contcmidatc the 
establisthment of universities at Raiig(;Oii, i’atna and Aagpiir, It may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into loca.l le.iching universilies, 
with power to confer dcgree.s upon tlieir own student-i, ol IliTHc colleges win’cli 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and have at 
taineil the retpiisite standard of cHiciency. Only by e.xiicviiaent will it ho 
found out what type or typos of uuiversilie.i are bn.st suited to tlic different 
jiarts of India. 

4fi. Simultaneously the (lovermncnt of India desire to see tciuhing/Ify/icj'sh«/ies. 
faeiiltios developed at the seats of the existing universities and coijioratc 
life encouraged, in order to promote higher study and ereah' an alnior.phoic 
from which students will imbibe good .social, moral and intellectual in- 
llneriees. T’liey have already given grants and hope to give iuvtlicr gi'ants 
hereafter to these ends. They trust, that each uiiivcejity will soon build nji 
a worthy university library, suitably housed, and that higher studies in 
India will soon enjoy all tlic external ronveniences of such work in the west. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher work and more ellicient 
control of colleges, the Government of India arc disposed to think it desir¬ 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case) to place the jireliiRinary 
recognition of schools for purposes of ju'csenting candidates for matriiuln- 

. tioikin the hands of the Local Governments dnd in ease of Native States of 
the durbars concerned while leaving to tJie univcrsiti*e.s tlio [lower of sidcction 
‘ from schools so recognised. The university has no inachineij' for carrying 
out this work and in most jiroviiiees ali-eady relie.s entirely on the dcjiartments 
cjf public instruction, which alone have the agency'’ competctij lo inspcit 
schools. As teaching and residential universitii's are developed the iiroiilem 
will become even more complex than it is at present. The (picstidn of amend¬ 
ing the Universities Act will bo separately considered, 

48. The Government of India hope that l^j’* the.se dcv’eloimicnts a great 

impetus will be given to higher studies throughout India n.id that Indmii . 

students of the future will be better equipped for tlic battle of life than tlie *" 

students of the present generation. * * **, 

49. The chiefs’ colleges advance in po[)ularity. I n developing r^nr:u - ChiefS'ctklrges. 
ter and imparting ideas o^eorporate life they are serving well the [nirjiyee'for • 
which they were founded. They arc also attaining steadily increiuiing in- _ 
teUectual efficiency, but the Committee of the Mayo College, Ajmer,‘have 
decided that it is necessary to increase the European staff. The post-diploma 
course has on the whole worked satisfactorily and there is now a movement- on 
foot to found a separate college for the .students taking this course. '^Such a 
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to bo open to graduates who have taken the course in tropical medicine- A 
sclicme for a similar course in Bombay is also under consideration. The 
fioverninent of Madras have submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the appointment of a whole-time professor of 
j)athology with a view to improve tne teaching of that subject at the Madras 
Medical "College. Other matters which are likely to come to the front at no 
distant date are the improvement of the Medical College at Lahore and its 
separation from the school, the improvement of the Dacca Medical School 
and the provision of facilities for medical training in the Central Provinces. 

41. The .subject of medical education is one in which the Government of 
India'arc deeply interested. It is-also one that may lie expected to appeal 
with special force to private generosity. A problem of particular importance 
is the inducement of ladies of the bettor classes to take employment in the 
medical profession and thus minister to the needs of the women, whom the 
l>ur<la system still deters from seeking timely medical assistance. Oner 
of the hindruiices hitherto has been that Indian ladies are able to obtain in¬ 
struction only in men’s colleges or in mixed classes. With a view to remedy¬ 
ing this defect and commemorating the visit of the Queen-Empress to Delhi, 
certain of the princes and wealthy landowners in Iiidia have now come for¬ 
ward with generous subscriptions in response to an appeal by Her Excellency 
Lady ifardingo, w’ho has decided to merge in this j^roject her scheme for a 
school for training Indian nurses and midwives. The Government of India 
arc considering r)ropo.sal8 to found a wmmen’s medical college and nurses’ 
training school at DeDii with tlic help of a subvention from government, 
l^roposals are also under consideration for assisting the National Association 
for supplying female medical aid to the women of India (the Countess of 
Dufferm’s Fund) to improve the position of their staff. 

42. Thex'o has been a marked development of legal education in the last 
decade. First it has been concentrated. Iti 11)01 there w'ere 3.1 institutions, 
colleges, classes and schools, containing 2,800 students. At the present time 
there are 27 institutions with a slightly larger number of students. The 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, Burma and the Central Provinces each 
pos.scss a single institution; and in Bengal the instruction for the degree of 
bachelor of law has been restricted to certain colleges, although other insti¬ 
tutions are still recognised for tlic plcadership examination, ' A law college 
Iras been established on a liberal scale under the University of Calcutta. 
This concentration has resulted in greater efficiency and greater expenditure. 
In 1901 the cost to government was a little over Rs. 7,000 and the total cost 
was 1J lakhs. At (present the cost to government is over Rs. 45,000 and the 
total cost over Rs. 2,83,000. Secondly, the courses have b^n remodelled and 
in some cases lengthened. „ The Government of India will be glad to see nn 
extension of the policy of concentration and improvement. They also desire to 
see suitable arrangements made for the residence and guidance of law students. 

43. There has recently been a considerable expansion in commercial edu¬ 
cation. Nine years ago there'’were ten colleges with less than 600 students, 
and government spent less than Rs. 4,000 upon these institutions. At the 
present time there are 26 institutions, three of which are under the manage¬ 
ment of governmciyti’the enrolment is now over 1,500 and the expenditure from 
provincial Tunds is oyer Rs. 22,000. The standard attained in the majority 
of these institutions is not, however, high, and the instruction given in them 
prepares for clerical, duties in* government and business offices rather than 
for the conduct of business^ itself., A prbject for a commorcial college of a 
more advanced type ip Bombay hhs been sanctioned and the Government 
of India are considering the qjieetion of making arrangements for organised 
^tudy of the eoQnomio and allied sociological problems in Indii. 

44. Good*work, which the Government of India desire to acknowledge, 
has been done imder conditioivs of difficulty by the Indian (Universities; and oy 
fcommon corisent the Universities Act of 1904 has had beneficial results; but 
the condition of ufiiversity education is still far from satisfactory, in regard 
to residOTtial arrangements, control, the course of study aud the system 
of examination. The Government of India have accordingly again reviewed 
the whole question of university education. ^ 
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45. It u important to distinguish clearly on the one hand the federal AffUtating and 
university, in the strict sense, in wliich several colleges of approximately teaching uni- 
^ual standing separated by no excessive distance or marked local individual- versities. 

ity are grouj^ together as a university—^and on the other hand the affiliating 
university of the Indian type, wliicli in its inception was merely an examining 
body, and, although limited as regards the area of its operations by the Act 
of 1904, has not b^n able to insist upon an identity of standard in the various 
institations conjoined to it. The former of these types has in the past en¬ 
joyed some popularity in the United Kingdom, but after experience it has 
been largely abandoned there; and the constituent colleges vrhich were 
grouped together have for the most part become separate teaching univer¬ 
sities, without power of combinatiou with other institutions at a distance. 

At present there are only 5 Indian universities for 185 arts and professional 
colleges in British India besides several institutions in Native States. The 
day j^probably far distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the amliating university- But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in the first instance a sepa¬ 
rate university for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly to 
create new, local teaching anct residential universities within each of the pro¬ 
vinces in harmony with the best modern opinion as to the right road to educa¬ 
tional efficiency. The Government of India have decided to found a teaching 
and residential university at Dwea and they are prepared to sanction under 
certain conditions the establishment of similar universities at Aligarh and 
Benares and elsewhere as occasion may demand. They also contemplate the 
establishment of universities at Rangoon, Vatna anfi Nagpur. It may be 
possible hereafter to sanction the conversion into local teaching universities, 
with power to confer degrees upon their own students, of thp.se colleges wJiich 
have shown the capacity to attract students from a distance and have at¬ 
tained the requisite standard of efficiency. Only by experiment will it bo 
found out what type or types of universities are best suited to the different 
parts of India. . 

46. Simultaneously the Government of India desire to see teaching Higher stttdies. 
faculties developed at the seats of the existing universities and corporate 

life encouraged, in order to promote higher study and cieate an atmosphere 
from which students will imbibe good social, moral and intclfectual in¬ 
fluences. They have already given grants and hope to give further grants 
hereafter to these ends. They trust that each university will soon build up 
a worthy university library, suitably housed, and that higher studies in 
India will soon enjoy all the external conveniences of such work in the west. 

47. In order to free the universities for higher work and more efficient 
control of colleges, the Government of India are dispolSfed to think it desir¬ 
able (in provinces where this is not already the case) to place the preliminary 
recognition of schools for purposes of presenting candidates for inatricula- 

. tiom in the hands of the L^l Governments dnd in case of Native States of 
the durbars concerned while leaving to the universities the power of selection 
* from schools so recognised. The university has no machinery for carrying 
out this work and in most provinces already relies entirely on the departments 
qf public instruction, which alone have the agenc/ competctii to inspect 
schools. As teaching and residential universities are developed the pr^lein 
will become even more complex than it is at present. The qufe^tidn of amend¬ 
ing the Universiti®! Act will be separately consideivd. , 

48. The Government of India hope that Ijy* these “developments a, great 

impetus will be given to higher studies throughout India tind that Indian 
students of the future will be better equipped for the battle of Hfe than the 
students of the present generation. ***** 

49. The chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. In developing chs\x-M:-ChicfVooUeges. 
ter and.imparting ideas o^corporate life they are serving well the purp 96 e*for • 
which they were founded They are also attaining steadily increasing in¬ 
tellectual" efficiency, but tte Committee of the Mayo College, Ajmer, ^ave * 
decided that'it is necessary to increase the European staff. The post-diploma 
course has on the whole worked satisfactorily and there is now a movement on 
fbot to found a separate college for the students taking this course, \ Such a 
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cx)]]eRe may in the future become the nucleus of a university for those who 
now attend the chiefs’ colleges. 

50. The grave disadvantages of sending their children to England to be 
educated away from home influences at the most impressionable time of life 
are being realised by Indian parents. The Government of India have been 
approached unofficially from more than one quarter in connection with a 
proposal to establish in India a thoroughly efficient school staffed entirely by 
Europeans and conducted on the most moaern European lines for the sons of 
those parents who can afford to pay high fees. No project is yet before them, 
,but the Government of India take this opportunity to express their sympathy 
with the proposal and should sulScient funds be forthcoming will be glad to 
assist in working out a practical scheme. 

Training of 5t. Few reforms are more urgently needed than the extension and im- 

teachers. [irovement of the training of teachers, for both primary and secondary schools, 
111 all subjects including, in the case of the latter schools, science and oriental 
studies. The object must steadily be kept in view that eventually under 
modern systems of education no teacher should be allowed to teach witlj- 
out a (icrtificate tliat he is qualified to do so. There are at present 15 colleges 
and other institutions for the instruction of those who will teach through the 
medium of English; these contain nearly 1,400 students under training. 
There are 550 schools or classes for the training of vernacular (mainly 
primary) teachers; and their students number over 11,000. The courses vary 
in length 'from one to two years. The nuinlier of teachers turned out from 
these mstitntious does not meet the existing demand and is altogether inade- 

?Uate ill view of the prospects of a ra^iid expansion of education in the near 
iiture. The Government of India desire Local Governments to examine 
their schemes fof training teachers of all grades and to enlarge them so as 
to provide for the great expansion which may be expected, especially in 
primary education. 

52. As regards training colleges for secondary schools some experience 
has been gained. But the Government of India are cbn.seious that the 
subject is one in which a free interchange of ideas based on the success or 
failure of experiment is desirable. The best size for a practising school and 
the relations between it and tlie college the number of students in the college 
for which the practising school can afford facilities of demonstration with¬ 
out losing its character as a model institution; the nature of, and the most 
suitable methods of procedure in, practical work; the relative importance of 
methodology and of psychological study; the best treatment of educational 
history; the txtent to which it is desirable and practicable to include courses 
in subject-matter in the scheme of training, especially courses in new subjects 
such as manual training and experimental science; the points in which a 
course of training for graduates should differ from one for non-graduates; 
the degree to which the body, awarding a diploma in teaching should base its 
award on the college records of the student’s work — these and other unsolved 
questions indicate that the instructors in training colleges in different parts 
of India shou4d keep in touch with each other and constantly scrutinize the' 
most modern, developments in the west. Visits made by selected members of 
the staff of one college to other institutions and the pursuit of furlough studira 
' would seem especially likely to lead to useful results in this branch of educ^ 

tion.. ” ‘ . 

Pag and pro- 53. The Government of India have for some time had under considera- 
epjBcts of me tion the iraprovemeitt. of the pay and praspects of the educational services, 
Indiah, provim^ial and 8ute»rdinate. They had drawn up proposals in 
■ regard to t^e first two^ services and approved some schemes forwarded by 

Lwal Goveri^ments in regard to the third, when it was decided to appoint a 
Rqyal Commission on the public services of India. The Government' of India 
reco^ise that improvement in the position of all the educational services is 
reclamed, so to attract first class men in increasing numbers, and while 
,, leaving questions of reorganisation for the consideration of the commiMion 
arp dbnsidering minor, proposals for the improvement of the position of these 
services. They attach the greatest importance to the provision for the-old 
age of teachers, either by pension orj., provident fund. Tleachers in govern¬ 
ment i^titutions and, in some areas, teachers in schools managed % kiiial 
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bodies* are eligible for these privileges. Bvit it is necessary to extend the 
provision in the case of board and municipal servants and still more in the 
cases of teachers of privately managed schools, for the great majority of 
whom no such system exists. It is not possible to have a healthy moral at¬ 
mosphere in any schools, primary or seconda^, or at any college when the 
teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. The Governor General 
in Council desires that due provision for teachers in their old age should be 
made with the least possible delay. Local Governments have already been 
addressed upon this subject- 

64. The defective state of the education of the domiciled com-Education of 
munity has long been remarked. Many suggestions have from time to time the domicUed 
been made for its improvement. An inliuential committee, presided oyex community. 
by Sir Robert Laidlaw, is now collecting funds for the schools of all denomi 

nations except Roman Catholic schools. As in the case of secondary 
English education and for similar reasons the policy has been, and is, to reh 
on private enterprise guided by inspection and aided by grants from public 
funds. The Government of India have never had any intention of changing 
their policy. But in order to discuss the whole question and to obtain definite 
practical suggestions of refdrra they assembled an influential conference at 
Simla last July. 

65. The recommendations*of the conference were numerous and far- 
reaching. The Governmejit of India are prepared to accept at once the tiew 
that the most urgent needs are the education of those children who do not at 
present attend school and the improvement of the pay and prospects of 
teachers. They are also diapered to regard favourably the proposal to erect 
a training college at Bangalore with arts and science classes for graduate 
courses attached to it. They reco^ise that grants-in-aid must be given in 
future on a more liberal scale and under a more elastic system. They will 
recommend to Local Governments the grant of a greater number of scholar¬ 
ships to study abroad- The proposals to re-classify the schools, to introduce 
leaving certificate, to include in courses of instruction generally hygiene and 
physiology, special instruction in temperance and the effects of alcohol on the 
human body, and the several other detailed proposals of the conference will be 
carefully considered in the light of the opinions of Local Governments when 
they have been received. 

56. The suggestion was put forward and largely supported at the con¬ 
ference that European education should be centralised under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This suggestion cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact 
that decentralisation is the accepted polioy of government, thfe course of the 
discussion at the conference showed how different were the conditions of 
life of members of the domiciled community in differdht parts of India, and 
how these differences necessarily reacted on their educational arrangements. 

The Government of India are convinced ttiat although some difficulties 
might be removed, more would be created,*by centralisation. 

57. The figures and general remarks contained in thi^ resolution nre Education of 
general and ^plicable to all races and religions in India, but the, special Muhammad- 
needs of the Muhammadans and the manner in wjiich they ‘have been met ans. 

’demands some mention. The last nine years have witnesse^*a remykable 
awakening on the pant of this community to the advantage^of podern educa¬ 
tion. Within this period the number of Muhamma^dan pupils has intreased 
by approximately 50 per cent, and now stands at ifearjy a million apd a half, 
the total Muhammadan population of Tndi^ is now 67‘,423,866 soujs. The 
number at school accordingly represents over 16-7 per cent, of those of a 
school-going a^e. , Still more remarkable has been the increase of Muham¬ 
madan pupils in higher institutions, the outturn of Muhammadan*graduates 
having in the same period increased by nearly 80 per cent- Buf while in 
primary institutions th^ number of Muhammadans has actually raiseil the 
proportion at school of all grades among the children of that comimlnity to 
a fi^re slightly in excess of the average proportion for children of ajl races 
apd creeds in India, in the matter of higner education their numbers remain 
well below that proportion notwithstanding the large relative increase. The 
.*fiaoiUties offered; to Muhammadans fary in different provinces, bu^ generally 
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take tlie form of special institutions, such as madrassas, hostels, scholarships 
and special inspectors. The introduction of sjmple vernacular courtes iido 
maktabs has gone far to spread elementary educWon amon^t Muhammadaiia 
in certain parts of India. The whole (question of Muhammadan education, 
which was ^ecially treated by the commission of 1882, is receiving the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India. 

Onetjtal 58 , The Government of India attach great importance to the cultivation 

studies. and improvement of oriental studies. There is increasing interest through¬ 
out India in her ancient civilisation, and it is necessary to investigate that 
civilisation with the help of the medium of western methods of research and 
iu relation to modern ideas. A conference of distinguished orientalists held 
at Simla in July 1911 recommended the establishment of a central reseaVch 
institute on lines somewhat similar to those of L’Ecole Framjaise d’Extreme 
Orient at Hanoi. The question was discussed whether research could effici¬ 
ently be carried on at the oxissting universities; and the opinion predominated 
that it would be difficult to create the appropriate atmosphere of oriental 
.study in tho.se universities as at present constituted, that it was desirable to 
, have in one institution scholars working on different branches of the kindred 
, subjects which comprise orientalia and that for reasons of economy it was 
preferable to st.Trt with one institute well-equipped and possessing a first class 
library. The Government of India are incli.ncd to adopt this view and to 
agrer. with the conference that the central institute should not be isolated, 
that it should be open to .students from all parts of India and that it should 
as far as possible couibine its activities with those of the universities of India 
and different seats of learning. The object of the institute as apart from 
research is to provide Indians highly trained in original work who will enable 
• schools of Indian history and arcKseology to be founded hereafter, prepare 

catfdoffuf's raisonnh of manuscripts, develoj) museums and build up research 
in universitic.s and colleges of the different provinces. Another object is to 
attract in the cour.se of time 'pundits and mauhis of eminence to the institute 
and so to promote an interchange of tlie higher scholarship of both the 
old and the new school of orientalists tliroiighout India. But before formu- 
. lating a definite scheme the Governor General in Council desires to constilt 

I.AK:ai Governments. 


Preserwtion of 59. While making provision for scholarship on modern lines, the con- 
the a'ncieut ferenco drew attention to the necessity of retaining separately the ancient 
learning. and indigenous systems of instruction. The world of scholarship, they 
thought, would suffer irreparable loss if the old type of pandit and mauM 
were to die ouj before their profound knowledge of their subjects had been 
made available to the world; anif encouragement rather than reform was 
needed to prevent sudj^an unfortunate result. Certain proposals for encour¬ 
agement were made at the conference, niz.,- - 


(а) grants to Sanskrit eolleges, madrassas, tols, pathshalas, maktabs, 

ponffyi kyaungs anti other indigenous institutions in order <o 
secure better .salaries for teachers and to enable students by 
fellowships or scholarships to carry their education to the high¬ 
est point possible; 

(б) the,iJppointmc?it of specially qualifi^ inspectors in orientalia; 

(c) the provision of posts for highly trained panefits and maulvis; 

(d) the grant of niopey rewards for oriental work. 

The Government of India* hope to see the adoption,of measures that are 
practicable for tha maintenancS and furtherance of thie ancient indigenous 
systems of leaning and have called for proposals from the Loo^ Govem- 
. ments to this crwl- • 

Experts , 60. 'Phe functions of l^al bodies in regard to education generally and 

required. their Relations with the departments of public instruction are under the con* 
sideratibh of the Government of India. But it is clear that if comprehen¬ 
sive systems to be introduced expert advice and control will be n^^' 
at every turn. The Government of India propose to examine in comnmnioa'- 
tion with Local Governments, the organisation for education in. each province 
and its readiness for expansion. A suggestion has been made that director* 
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of public instruction should be eai-o^cio secretary to government. The 
Government of India agreeing with the great majority of the Local Govern¬ 
ments are unable to accept this view, which anifuses the position of adminis- 
tvative and secretariat officers; but they consider it necessary that tlie directoi’ 
of public instruction should have regular access to the head of the adminis¬ 
tration or the member in charge of tlie portfolio of education. The Govern¬ 
ment of India wish generally to utilise to the full tlie support and enthusiasm 
of district officers and local bodies in the expansion and improvement of 
primary education; but the large schemes, which are now in contempla¬ 
tion, must be prepared with the co-operation and under the advice 
of experts. A considerable strengthening of the superior iiLspcctisig 
staff, including the appointment of specialists in science, orientalia, etc'., 
may be found necessary in moat piwinces. In Madras an experienced officer 
in the education department has been placed cn special duty for two years to 
assist the director of public instruction to prepare the scheme of exjiansion 
and improvement in that province, and the Government of India would be glad 
to see a similar arrangement in all the major provinces should the IxK-al 
Governments desire it. 

01. Til the resolution (d 1904 it was .stated that arrangements would Itiierohange oi 
made for periodical meetings of the directors of public iustriutioii in ordecttjcM’,?. 
that tliey might compare theij’ experience of the results of different nicthod;. 
of work and discuss matters of special interest. The Government of India 
have already held general conferences at which the directors attended and 
they are convinced that periodical meetings of directors will be of gri*at value. 

While each province has its own system it has much to learn from other pro¬ 
vinces, and, when they meet, directors get inUj touch with new ideas and gain 
the benefit of the experienct; obtained in other provinces. .The Govcuinuent of 
India are impressed with the necessity not only of exchange of views amongst 
experts, but also of the advantages of studying experiments all over India on 
the spot; and in a letter of the 7th July 1911, they invited Local Governments 
to arrange that professors of arts and techuical collegts and in.spcctors ol 
schools should visit institutions outside the province where they are posted, 
with a view to enlarging their experience. 

02. Such in broad outline are the jiresent outlook and the general policy Cimdusimi. 
for the near future of the Government of India. The main priuciples of ' • 

this })olicy were forwarded to His Majesty's Secretary of State on the 28th 
September 1911, and parts of it have already been announced. Tt was, how¬ 
ever, deemed convenient to defer the public'ation of a resolution until the 
whole field could be surveyed. This has now licen done*. , fhe Governor 
General in Council trusts that the gi-ovviu^ section of the Indian public, whicli 
is interested in education will join in establi-shiiig, ijjidcr the guidance and 
with the help of government, those quickening systems of education cai which 
the best minds in India are now converging and on which the prospects of the 
rising generation depend. He appeals with* confidence to wealthy citizens 
tfTroughout India to give of their abundance to t]je cause of education. In 
the foundation of scholarsliips; the building of hostels, gchools, colleges, 
laboratories, gymn.asia, swimming baths, the provision of playgrounds aiicl 
other structural improvements; in furthering the gause of qpxlem scicaitific 
• studies and especially of technical education, in gifts of prizes and#cquip- 
inent, the endowment of chairs and fellowships, jxnd the, provision for re- 
aeartih of every kind there is a wide field anci a ijoblc opportunity Tor the 
exercise on modern lines of that charity and benevolepcc foi' whichjlndia has 
been renowned from ancient times. 
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CHAUrEE I. 

tnit:ioductoky. 


The present review dcrsls with education in an area of more than a Scope of the 
million square miles and among 255 millions of people. That is to say, {he review, 
survey is confined to about two-thirds of the sub-f!ontinent of India the 
Hritisli provinces and most of the native States which arc in political rela¬ 
tions with them. It does not treat of all of the latter, nor with any of the 
States which are in direct political relations with the Government of India; 
nor do the figures include those for the small areas of 'llritish territory ad¬ 
ministered by political officers—^though a short chapter is devoted to educa¬ 
tion in special areas. The map which fronts this volume illustrates the 
scope of the review. Further details will be found in supplemental table 
no. 1. 


The period covered is from April the 1st, 1907, to March the 31st, 1912. 

It is important to bear in mind that a census of the population was made in 
1911. The introduction of a new set of population figures is an element for 
which allowance must be made when statistics arc compared. 

The report deals with provinces as they stood during the quinquennium 
On April tne 1st, 1912, Eastern Bengal was atKiorbetT into the new presidency 
of Bengal; Bihar and Orissa and Assam were constituted as^new' provinces. 

2. The compilation of a review of education in India offers certain diffi- Plan of the 
culties. Despite a certain similarity of organisatian, there is considerable review. 
variation of system in each province. Wide racial differences cginplicate 
the problem. It is unsafe to make assertion? of general application without 
apccjilying exceptions. It is wearisome to drag the reader through a separate 
recital for each of ten territorial units. Again, 'the review must serve both 
for the general reader who asks only an outline and also fo*? the student who 
requires details of some special aspect of education. At the risk of some 
repetition, details regarding general college and school education, the train¬ 
ing of teachers, etc., as well as full information about some'of the* courses, 
grant-in-aid rules and like matters have been thrown*.Unfeo the Jorm of 
appendices. But this device can effect only a moderate curtailment of the 
narrative; the characteristics of provinces must still find mention; and. in 
chapters that deal with special educatiou^s some description of individual 
institutions is inevitable. There is another difficulty.^ The review deals 
with different stages of instruction and also witH education aniqng different 
communities. In these circumstances a certain amount of Vepetijtion is un¬ 
avoidable, since an incident or an institution demands notice in.different 
connections. ■ . ' . • 


3. The form of previous reports has, so far as possible, been followed. Jn 
addition to the new appendices, two new general tables have been iniA-c^iuced. 
•The number of supplemental tables has been cut down. New chapters have 
been added on oriental studies and«education in agencies, etc. To place the 
’ reader in closer contact with the subject, and as n 8ul)stitnte for djescriptions 
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As&isktnce in 
compiliUion. 


of school-bouses which can have only local application, some illustrations of 
school and ciilleffe life and buildin^^s have been included in the first volume. 
Tlies(? have l)cen pnxlnwxl at the Thomason KuKinenriuK Oolle-ge, Rourkee, 
under the supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. de V. Atkinson. These 
are intended to serve .-is samples—not as an exhaustive record. 

Previous reviews have been criticised on the ground that their authors 
merely descrilnHl and ex])re.ssed no opinion. The present writer tnists that 
he has succeeded in imita,ting the example of self suppression and incurring 
the sani(‘ (dnirge. The rcwiew-niaker must of necessity be first a chronicler 
and only very s})aringly a commentator. 

4. The reports on which the present review is based arc the work of tlie 
following oll’iL-ers:— 


Maihw . . . . 

IfonibsT . . . . 

Hcntfal 

Unit'd Pi'()vin<'Os 

. . . . 
ihirniii . . . . 

ICiislern Bciig;al and ARKain 
Ceuti'al Provinces and Heiav . 
Nortli-Wost Fronlier Province 


The Hon^.le Sir Alfred Honine, K.C.I.E., 
D.Sc., P.R.S. 

Mr. R. D. Prior, M.A. 

Mr. M. Protlicro, M.A. 

The Iloii’ble Mr. (h F. do la Fos.sn, M.A. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. C. Godlev, M.A. 

Mr. J. G. Covl-riitoii, M.A., P.U.N.S. 

Mr. J. N. Roy. 

Mr. A. G Wnght, M.A 
Ml. J. A liiehey, AT A. 


With the exception of Mr. Prior. Mr. I’rotbcro and Mr. Roy, these gentlemen 
are the directors of public instruction in tlicir respective provinces; and Mr. 
Prior v\as officiating in that capacity. Tlic provincial reports furnish the 
material without which any adequate, review would Ik; imptissible. The 
universities liave also provided valuable refwrts. A heavy debt is due to the 
compilers of previous rovi<‘ws for the models they have provided and the, 
lines of thought they have suggested. The writer is also under a deep 
obligation to the difectoi-s of public instruction for having perused the 
more inqiortant chapters in proof, to the Hon’ble Mr. Gait for assistance 
in the section on literacy and in the chapter on backward classes, to Dr. Venis 
and Dr. Ross for valuable suggestions in the chapters on oriental studies 
and Muhammadan education, and to Mr. Meikle, Actuary to tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India, for the calculation made in appendix XVTI and for aid 
in chapter VI11. The sections dealing with agriculture, forestry and 
veterinary science have been contributed by the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture and that relating to medical edno.ation by the Director General 
of the Indian Medical Service. IV^nch assistance, especially in seeing the 
work through the press, was also rendered by Mr. Kaye and Mr. Chakra- 
harti of the Department of Education. 

5. After (he review had been written certain corrections of the Bengal 
figures were received. These are mostly unimportant and hardly affect the 
figures for India as .-i whole and'no .attempt has been made to incorporate 
them in the statistics of this review. A list of the corrections is given in 
a|)pendix I. * 
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OHArTEE 11. 

EVOLUTION OF POLICY. 


l.—Early foltcy. 

6 . Tlio British found not a system of education, but a number of ediica- Vre-Hrili/th 
tioual institutions, already established in the more settled parts of India, 0 / 
There were seats of Sanskrit learning, as in Nadia, of Arabic learning, as at educatimt. 
Khairabad and Jaiinpur. There were less celebrated tols and madrassas. 

Apil there were the elementary falhshaUis and maktabs. An authentic 
atwunt of these, as they existed in Bengal, has been left by Mr. William 
Adam, originally a missionary, who was appointed government commissioner 
of education in 1835. He found that Burdwan, which he considered the 
most advanced district visited, contained only 931 schools (in 1910 it con¬ 
tained 1,470 primary schools), and that in one district the percentage of 
teachiible children at school sys ascortaiiied over one of its thatias was 2-5 per 
cent. There were no indigenous schools foi- girls. Thirteen years before, 
the Madras presidency svas Ijelievcd to contain 12,498 schools. The schools, 
as shown in Mr. Adam’s reports, were mi.serable pliices. The house, if there 
\vas one, cost from Rs. 1| to Rs. 10. The tejichers were poor and ignor.int. 

Nearly all were regularly paid in fees or in presents; but the average profes¬ 
sional income, was found, in the districts visited, to be just short of Rs. 3 a 
month. 'Phe use of printed books was unknown. 'Phe c,ompositions taught 
inculcated a low standard of morality. As to discipline, the school was a 
place of terror, if we may judge from the reciognised methods of truancy 
anil the deterrent nature of the punishments, one of which was to tie up the 
offender in a sack with nettles, a cat or “ some other noisome, crefiture ” and 
roll it along the ground.* These are the institutions on which the existing 
system has been largely grafted. The process still continues of converting 
the indigenous fathulmla, the Korau school and the pongiji kydung into an 
efficient place of elementary instruction, 

7. The East India Company did not at first a.gsume responsibility ior Jieginnhvgs of 
education. Such improvements as were effected in elementary schools were ed-ucation in 
the work of individuals (often, but not always, missionaries) and private British 
associations. A few names stand forth-* -Bell and Lancaster, the originators per tod. 
of the pupil-teacher system, in Madras; Adam and Bavid Hare (the latter 0 
retired watch-maker), in Bengal. The efforts of these men and of bodies such 
as the Calcutta School Society were enthusiastic. But the task was immense, 
and the organisations for tackling it weredimited, scattered and lacking in 
cohesion. • 

Similarly the beginnings of higher education were due* to the efforts of 
individual officials, enlightened Indians, missionaries and successful adveu- 
turors. In 1782 Warren Hastings established, a^id therciffter for^a time 
maintained, the Calcutta Madrassa for the study of Arabic and Persian. In 
1791 Mr. Duncan, the Resident of Benares, founded at th^t plaw* a Sanskrit 
college. Iwally endowed and designed to cultivate the literature apd religion 
of the Hindus.” In the next year the Muhammadails of Delhi, and early in 
the nineteenth century the Borahs of Surat, bitilt themselves Arabic college^ A 
part of the fund established by the Peshwas for the support of pandits was 
utilised by the Commissioner of the Deccan to initiate and support a college 
at Poona for Hindu learning. These early foundations had itf view the 
study of the oriental classics and the ancient loro. But the feeling pf the 
enlightened—at least among the Hindus—soon declared itself in fervour of 
the vernaculars, English and occidental thought and science. The C^alcutta 
.Vidyalaya was founded in 1817 by private effort for the education in Euglish 

* Adam’s Reports on Vernacular ISducation in Bengal and Bihar, by the Rorei-end .T, Ijonc, 
jmges 10, 16fl and elsewherej also Tlie OalcnltaaReview, Volunio ft, 1844, which gives a vivid deerri-i- 
• tioD of Education m Bengal and B<har mainly founded on Adam’s Reports. 
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of (;liildroii of tlie higher castes. The Hooghly College, supported from the 
Mohsiii J''uiid, ciomprised English and oriental departments. The foundation 
by the Bengal (^-ommittee of the Calcutta Sanskrit College was opposed by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others as retrogre.ssivc in tendency. Schools on 
more or less modcim lines were ojjened at Agra and Delhi. ThePoona College 
was .saved by Mountstnart Elpliinstoiie through the iutrotluction of verna¬ 
cular iind English and the opening of its doors to other than Brahmans. The 
tendericy in favour of western culture found expression in Macaulay’s Minute 
and realisation in a rapid growth of modern institutions. For these, mis¬ 
sionary and oHieial cll'orts were responsible. Tlie former had previously con- 
(■enl rated on conversion. The Baptist College (1818) at Serampur had com¬ 
bined instruction in the tenets of Christianity with the study of Sanskrit 
and Arabic. Bi.shop’s College (1820) was, and still is, for the reception of 
(’/hristiati students. The id(!a, of conversion, however, yielded to that of 
(idiKjatiou. The Ceneral Assembly's Institution of the (Jhurch of Scotland 
(1830) and the London Missionary Society's Institution (1838) were founded 
in Calcutta; the Christian College (1837) and St. Joseph’s College (1844) at 
\(‘gapatam, in Madr.as; the Wilson College (1834) in Bomluiy. These were 
(jiiickly followed by Government colleges. In Bengal there were Dacca (1841), 
Krishnagar (184.")) and Berhampore (1853); while in 1855 the Presidency 
College ai)Sorbed the Calcutta Vidyalaya. In 1841 the “ Madras University ” 
was started—at first a high sch(K)l, now the Presidency College of Madras. 
TIk' similar institulion in Bombay, originating with .. private endowment in 
1827, w:m organised as the Elplnnstone In.stitntion in 1840. Meantime there 
were firivato organisations for the instruction of Europeans and children of 
mixed de.scerit in the larger cities. ’I'hese were siijjjiortcd by be()Hest.s and 
subscriptions. Captain Doveton (of the hlizam's service) endowed the 
Doveton College in Calcutta. General Claud Martin (who had teen in the, 
.service of the King of Oudh) founded tlie Martinihre Colleges at Calcutta and 
Lucknow * 

Gmu tk of 8- From the tangled histoiy of those early times three movements detaoli 

damndfor themselves the rapid growth of the demand for English education, the 

vernacular gradual acceptance of responsibility by government, the tardy reiioguition 
and Etujlisli ot the iinpoitanee of elementary as opposed to higher education, in the first 
cdmifion. instance, government -or rather individual officials- -had founded institu¬ 
tions for the study of the traditional classics. But, even liefore the abolition 
(j)ermitted under Act XXIX of 1837) of Persian as the language of judicial 
and revenue pnxieedings, interest had been aroused in the cultivation of the 
vernaculars and a knowledge of English had come, to be recognised as the 
high road to preferment and the dobr to the trea.sury of we.stem knowledge. 
Ip the institutions de.si,'i:ii(d to give oriental teaching the pupils had to 1x3 
retained by .stipends; in .sehooLs wher;' English or the vernacular was taught 
the majority j)aid fees. Furthermore, there was a genuine (h^sire for modern 
culture. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, to the course of his prote.st to Lord Amh<;rst 
against the establishment of a Sanskrit school, had written in 1823, " If it 
li.'id been intendezl to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, 
the Baconian philossophy would not have been allowed to displace the system 
of the schcx)lmci\ which was the bcijt caleulatad to perpetuate ignorance. In 
tlie same manner the Sanskrit system of edneatiou would be the best calculated 
to keep .this country in darkness, if such had lieen the policy of the British 
Legi.slaturc.” The contrQvprsy culminated in Macaulay’s brilliant Minute 
and lx>rd Rentinck’s refv)lution of 1835, which directed elTorts and funds to 
the promotion of European literature and science; the places of oriental learn¬ 
ing were to l)e retained, so long as there was a demand for them, their pro¬ 
fessors were to Ix! paid, but'not their students. Macaulay sometimes been 
misimdcrsjood. ‘ He appears to have advocated English for the few, and the 
consecJuQtit improvement of the vernaculars (and enrichment of their litera¬ 
tures)* fpr the many. Instruction in English and t)ie number of English- 
tcachinginstitutions have outstripped his ideal; and there has not been com- 
nlensurate improvement or output in the vernaculars. The possible dangers 
of tills develoiiment were early observed. Commenting on the despatcli of 

*Knurtb Quinquennial Deviaw (Nathan), pp. 43-(45; and Howell'a jEdnoation in Dritish India, 

pp. 1—21. t 
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ISBO, Haja Badhakaiita Deb wrote, “ Nothing should be guarded against more 
eareliiliy tliau the insensible introduuliun ol a system whereby, with a 
smattering knowledge of English, youtlis arc weaned from the plough, the 
,axe, and ttie loom, to render them ambitious only for the clerkship for which 
hosts would besiege the Government and mercantile offices, and the majority 
being disappointed (as they must be), would (with their little knowledge 
inspiring pride) be uuaWe to return to their trade, and would necessarily turn 
vagabonds.” The evil is not wholly imaginary. Hut it is often exaggerated. 

Justii^ has not been done to the vernaculars. Hut no system that could have 
been invented would havo been faultless. 'iJic free introduction into higher 
institutions of western thought and' of the English language has probably 
been productive of considerably more good than harm; and perhaps it was 
inevitable. 

9. “ Education in India under the British Government, ’ says Howell, Kccfignition of 
” was first ignored, then violently and successfully opposed, then conducted on abiwlkm as 

a system iiovv universally admitted to be erroneous, and finally pbiced on itso junriio^iof 
present footing.” The early settlers were traders. Only gradually tha the Hlate. 
I)endulum swung round from commerce to administration. Hut education • 
was hardly looked on as a’part ol tJie administrator’s duty. It was regarded, • 
even in the Ei^land of those days, as ilio j)roper .sphere of private enterprise. 

The task in India was of deterrent magnitude. And the activities of mission 
bodies caused great alarm to government- Societies arose—the Calcutta 
School Hook Society iif 1817, founded with a view to supplying the lack of 
vernacular books; the Calcutta School Sociclv, loundod for the improvement 
oi existing schools and tJic ostablishinent of new' ones. The Marquess of 
Hastings was pr^ident of tlie latter society. And government was gradually 
drawn mb) participation in educational managcmeiit. •I'he Ghurtcr of 1813 
had permitted the Governor Gciioial in Council to apply a sum of not less than 
one lakh of rupees in each year to ” the revival niul improvement of literature, 
and the encouragement ol' the learned natives of Imlia, and for the introduc¬ 
tion and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inliabitants of 
the British territories in India.’ The de^iatch ol 1814 which announced 
the gnaiiL (the first educational despatch ol tJio Court of Directors) showed 
that the "sciences” referred to w'ere oriental acicncos—tho many oxcellept 
systems of ethics contained in the Sanskrit language, “ with ctides of laws * 
and compeodium.s of the duties ndating to every class of the pcople,” tracts of 
merit "on the vii-tues of plants and drugs” and many other things the study 
of which ‘might do much to form liniis of communication between Indians 
and European officials.” Borne organisation was required—if»only'to disburse 
tbo grant. A General Committee of f’ublic lustrnctiou was at last con¬ 
stituted in Bengal (1823) containing ten membei's of the civil service; another 
was established in Madras. The former was roplaccd in 1842 by the Council 
of Education; a similar change bxik idace in Madras. In Bombay tlierc was 
a Hoard of Education. The Bengal Couucif of Education, however, merely 
looked' after special institutions. '1 he liulk of ijiie educational institutions 
wei-e placed under tlie general department o£ the GoverniiMyit of India. In 
1843 educational control in the North-Western IT’ovinecs was transferred to 
the new government at Agra. ’Finally in the desspatch of J1854 its respon¬ 
sibility for education was emphatically brought to tlie notictfof the«adniin- 
istration, the need of extension and systematic promotion,wa,p affirmed, and 
f,he lines of a definite policy were laid down. ^ , 

10. Nor was it till the same date thaf the unsoumluess was realised of ihagioti, yrowth^of 
doctrine that education can be trusted to ^rmeate downwards. It was 
comfortable policy—especially at a time when the slBnder resources of edacatian. 
civilisation were, oonfined to the large cities. Out,Side these oases^lav a desert 

of which little more was known .save its vastness and its sterility.fund's 
available being inadequate for any purpose of general education, it wati laid 
down as a principle bji the Committee of Public Instruction, that jfclic best 
application of them would be to high education “ which was of couFsc out of 
the reach of the masses and only attainable by the few.” Moreover thoiprofei?- 
aional and clerkly classes, already thirsting for English education, were*close 
to the doors of toe administrations,and could make their wants known. It 
•was both easy and pleasant to provioe them with higher institutions of learn 
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iijg. But outside those favoured spots there was little. Notwithstanding 
the e.Kist(inoe of village schools, the best contemporary authority (and the same 
who estimated the number of those schools in Bengal and Bihar) was pessi¬ 
mistic. “ I am not acquainted,” wrote Adam, *’ with any facts which permit 
me to suppose that, in any other country subject to an enlightened government, 
and brought into direct and immediate contact with European civilisation, 
m an equal population, there is an equal amount of ignorance with that which 
has been shown to exist in this district.” This was written of Bengal, tlie 
advanced area of India, and in 1838, when much of Europe still lay under the 
darkness of mass illiteracy! The first organised attempt on a large scale was 
made by Mr. •Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. lie found that “the people within his jurisdiction were extremely 
ignorant, that the existing means of education were very defective, less than 
five [icr cent, of the boys of school-going age received any instruction at all, 
and what they did I'eceivc was of a very imperfect kinel.* The same story 
had been reiterated from every province in India. Mr. Thomason was fore¬ 
most in establishing a system of circle schools supported by a local cess, llis 
scheme was incomplete when he died in 1853. In the next year the policy of 
mass education was emphatically announced. 

11 . Sir Charles Wood's despatch of 1854 marked out the foundations on 
which the edifice of Indian education has since been reared. Jiducation was 
henceforward to bo the care of the state, as it haxl already become in the North- 
Western Provinces. Mr. Thomason's scheme had included the ajij.ointmeiit 
of a Visitor General on £1,2U0 a year, to be filled by a civilian. An insiiector- 
ship had been created for Bengal in 1844. There were three inspoi'loi'.s in 
Bombay. Now the Boards and Councils of education were to be set aside in 
favour ol ari educational department organised as a portion of the machinciy 
of government in the several presidencies. The key-notes of the aysLem >»urc 
to he utility and dilTusion. Jilasteru stience and philosophy were recognised 
as ahounding in grave errors; eastern literature as deficient with reicreucc 
to modern discoverj' and imjirovement. Erudition in such subjects might 
serve as an auxiliary. Tlic general extension of education was to aim at 
spreading the improved arts, science, pliilo.sophy and literature of Europe- 
lliis object was to be effected liy means of the Englisli language in the lugher 
brandies of instruction ami by that of the vernacular languages for the great 
mass of the people. Siiecial emphasis was laiil on aiiglo-veriiaoular instruc¬ 
tion, the study of the local vernacular in oomhination witJi English, and trans 
lations into the native languages calculated “so to combine the .substance of 
Eiirojiean knowledge with native forms of thought and sentiment a,s to reuder 
the schoolliooks useful and attracti\'e.” The kinds of institutions in whicli 
instruction was to he imjmrteil were minntely indicated. The oriental schools 
were not,to be alxilishedlmt to be placod on such a footing as might iiiake them 
of greater practical utility. Universities were to be established at Calcutta 
and Bombay (a proposal for such,an imstitiition in the former city had beeq 
made in 1845 by the Council of Ediioation and i-ejected). Ileadiness was afso 
expressed “ to sarction the creation of an University at Madras or in any port 
of India, wliere a sufficient number of institutions exist, from which projierly 
qualified candid^,teji for degrees could be supplied.” Tbc model was to lie the 
Loudon Cnivei^iity. The aflUiated institutions were to be periodically visited 
by government.im^iectors. Schools, destined to make of their pupils more 
useful members of society,.vjere to be established thiiiugliout India; and these 
also were to be “ subjec^^to constant and careful ins])Cction.” The provision 
of such schools was regarded a^, if possilile, more important than that of 
universities and colleges. And the imparting of correct elementary know¬ 
ledge to the great mass of the people was described as of spct^al moment. Tlie 
example oUMr. Thoihason was held up for imitation, the lethargy of lleng.il 
and MaiJfijs in this respect was lightly censured. Special instruction was to 
Ix! encou.raged. Faculties of'law and engineering were foreshadowed in the 
universiUes, Institutions like the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at 
Hoorkeft (founded in 1847), like the Medical Colleges of Calcutta (foimiled jh 
1835)''and Bombay, and like the Madras School of industry and design and 
the art schix)! firojected by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy at Bombay, wore to be 

* Howell’s Education in British India, p. 47. 
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esRiblished elsewliere. The training of teachers was to be carried ont through 
the selei^tioii of pupil-teachers, their encouragement by stipends, tlie drafting 
of them into normal schtiols and the grant of certificates. And the profe.ssion 

•of schoolmaster was to afford inducements such as were offered in other 
branches of the public service. Sympathy was expressed for the cause of 
female education and for the growing desire of the Muhammadans to acquire 
European knowledge. A system of scholarship.s was to set U|i a ladder from 
OQG grade to another. Tint the intention of these scholarships was to hie prac¬ 
tical. They wore to be devoted largely to instruction in teaching, meilioine 
and engineering. The ejicoiiragement of the mere acquisition of learning by 
“ young men of ability, but of slender means,” was to be left to endowments 
and private benevolence. As to management and finance, it was I’ccoguised 
that, in view of the vast population and the jiaucity of available funds, 
insuperable difficulties beset the extension, witliin any reasonable time, of the 
present system of education by means of institutions entirely snpf)orted at the 
cost of government. With the agtmcy of the state must be combined ‘‘ the ai<l 
whioii may be derived from tlie exertions and lit)crality of the educated and 
wealthy natives of India and of other benevolent persons.” Accordingly * 
reliance w/Vs to be placed mainly on a grant-in-aid system. The conditions 
of aid were to bo ;—(?) adequate local management by private patrons. v?)lun- 
tary suhscrilwrs or trnsti'esof endowments, willing to superintend the school 
arul ensure its permanence for a given time, (?'/') government inspection, (HI) 

:idhcre!ice to the enndftions laid down for such grants, aud (?») the require 
mont of some fee, however small, from the scholars. The insistence, on fees 
(save in normal .schools) was fjrompted by the belief that it would render 
ednc.-ition more valuable, thus stimulating exertion iind attendance, and by 
coiisider.alions of finance. The system of aid was to,be applied to liiglier 
institutions, to anglo vernacular and vernacular .schools which imparted a 
good elementary education, and to raising the character of the indigemms 
schools. In the cfise of these l.ast it was felt that minute and .lonstant local 
supervision would he specially necessary. Whore private man.apemenl proved 
sullifierit, government was not to found new schools; and the time was anti¬ 
cipated when many of the existing institutions could lx; tfiinsferred from 
government to local bodies under the control of, and aided hv, the State. 

“But it is far from oiir wish,” runs the despatch, “to check the spread'of • 
education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to 
probable dccav; and we tlierefore entirely confide in your discretion, and in 
that of the different authorities, while keeping thi^ obiect steadily in view, 
to act with caution, and to be guided by special reference the particular 
circumstances which affect the demand for special education in different oarts 
of India,” Einally, with almost nervous exactitude, the relation of the 
government was defined towards religions Ixdiefs. In eovoriimeiit insti¬ 
tutions, the education imT)arted Avas to be excliisivclv socnT.ar. The 

.system of grants-in-fiid was to be bas^d* on an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instriiotion conveyed in the school assisted. 

Inspectors were to take no notice whatever of the religions doctrines ta.AiLdit 
in aided institutions. .And universities were to affiliate institutions con¬ 
ducted hv all denominations, provided thev affor^Jed the rc^qnisite coiirses of' 
study and due guarantees for the conduct of the students. • , ^ 

12. A brief survey of the events previous to 1854 au«i axareful^study of Penmnency 
the despatch of that date are necessary to an ijiulerstanding of educational of policy of 
policy in India. Events have occurred to modify but not sensibiy to change JS54. 
the. system then outlined. In some respqpts anticipations have, been dis¬ 
appointed. Private effort has not to any extensive degfee advanced elemen¬ 
tary education. • Too little attention has been '’bestowed upon vernaculars. 

The practical side of higher school education has* nof? been. _ effectively 
developed. In some respects the policy then laid down has not IjeeTi fully 
endorsed by experience. Too little encouragement was vouclisafed oriental 
studies. Discontent is expre^ssed at the secular character of instruction— 

• though private schools have taken but slight advantage of their freesiom, atid 

• though a safer rule is still to seek. In some respects the doctrines then ii> 
vogue have fallen into disrepute. Affiliating universities'have been con¬ 
demned. Pupil teacher systems nave ceased to inspire confidence. In 
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other respects the (lcsp(it.rh baa proved incomplete. Its financial policy Was 
vap;uo. It overlooked the claims of the domiciled community. It made no 
provision for the education of native rulers and the hi{;hest classes. But the 
foundations remain the same, with little alteration. The edifice has followed 
the architt'ct’s plana, with but few additions. 

J3. Tlic laiid-marlcs in the liistory of Indian education subsequent to 1864 
iiifiy I)c briefly indicated. In the year of the mutiny (18.67) the univcvsitioj 
of CalcntlT, Madras and Bombay were founded- The Bunjab University was 
incorporated in 1882; that of .•Uhhabfid in 1887. Lord Stanley, in a despatch 
of 18.61), re.T[iinned the policy of 1854 Avith but few modifications. In 1882 a 
Bommis'jion Mumeved progress and made recommendations. In 1901 Tjord 
thir/on directed his energies to the subject of education .and summoned a con 
fcrc.ncc. One of its fruits wa.s the Indian Universities Commission of 1902. 
M.iny of the views of tlrnt Commi.ssion Avere embodied in the Indian Universi¬ 
ties ,\ct of 19f'4 a botly opfio'^'ed mea.sni'c, Avliifh regularised (he coastitution 
if I'm oAverning bodies and tichtened the control of the universities over their 
{ fiili.ctcd colleges. Another w.as an evpcrt travelling ('ommittee to advise oTi 
technical ediication, third was the bestowal of renewed and increased 
fittcntinn njjon m-ass edneation. The fixed policy of the government w.as 
rcalfirnied and oiai'oratcd in the resolution of March the 11th, 1904. And, 
Avilbin the next few ve.ars imperial grants were assigned aggregating eighty 
l.nl'lw of'rnpccs (G.633.000) a year, for university, technical, Europ^n, and 
fehien ,') clomeiiiarv ediic,a,tion. .At the close of lOlfT the value .assigned to 
cilii 'a'iotml deA'clopment w.as indic.atcd by tlie epeation of a special dep.art- 
TP.cnt it! t'lo CoAermnent of India, and the disbursement (early in 1011) of a 
spe'‘ial imn-vecurring grant for educational pnrpose.s of over ninetv lakh" of 
rnrc''s (GfiOnoOfl'i. lAl the Cofouution Unrb-ar of Uccembor the 19tb 1911, 
TTis Imperial M.ajestv the King-Emperor caused to be .announced a new recur¬ 
ring CA’ant of fiftv lakhs (TSS.I.OOO) for popular education in recognition 
of its paramount importance, Avhilc other considerable grants h.ave followed 
in (luick succession. 


n.—Chararferisties of jtnliry. 

14. It remains to indicate some of the main features of policy,-and the 
general lines of their cA'ohition since 18.54. This can he. done only in the 
broadest outline. The details, esfAccially those of the most recent develop- 
rntmts. will be found in the succeeding chapters. But the subjects of 
legislation, nianstgement, finance and instructional system must for a moment 
Ilf* rcg.irdci1--])artlA' from a historical outlook—witl) a view to a clear under¬ 
standing (Af the present condition of .affairs. 

15. Perhaps the most striking tr,ait in the Indian system is the Lack of 
legislation. There are the Universities Acts (TI, XXTI and XXVTI of 1857, 
XiX of 1882, XVTTl of 18-87, VflT of 1904, and XI of 1911). The Municipal 
.and I oc.al Self Government^Act-s provide for the raising of l(x?al ceasffi5"(P'^t' 
tially to lAe applioid to education), define the powers and duties of local bodiw 
ns regards the establishment .and maintenance of schools and regulate their 
reliition.s with thlj departments of edneation. There is a Reformatory Schools 
Act. And, for'thc kindred subjects of arch,seology .and museums there are the 
Preserv.'jtion oLAwiient Momimcnts Act and the Indian Museum Act. But 
this is all, and it amount? fo little. For the rest there are rules and regti- 
lalions tinder the Acts jwtd provincial codes issued by the various adminis¬ 
trations. . There is no edneation^law in the proper sense of the term. There 
is no compulsion otete-acher or pupil. The system is entirely voluntary. 

16. On the one hand, ilf'is open to any one to establish a,school. There is 
no law for/tlie tegirffration of schools or teachers. This feature contrasts 
with thq practice in the coqtinontal countries of Europe .and in some of the 
British colonies. There is still a mass of institutions (wie so-called '|privato," 
institutions) which have no connection with the existing ^stem. These are 
Idrgely r.emi-religious schools and exist peaceably side by mde with the more 
modetn places of study. A visit from the inspecting officer is generally 
welcomefl; and' frequently the school improves under his advice and comes 
within the p^e of aided or at least of recognised institutions. In'default ■ 
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of aay general law, continued inefliciency on the part of the teachers or 
management ia met by withdrawal of grant, of scholarship-rights and of 
recognition for purposes of presenting candidates at any public examination. 

In the case of colleges, affiliation is granted or withdrawn under law and 
regulations, by the government concerned, on recommendation from the 
senate of the university. The recognition of schools for presentation of 
candidates at matriculation is granted and withdrawn by the syndicates of 
the universities—save in the case of Madras^ where these acts arc performed 
by government. There remains the case of schools established where they 
arc not required in unfair competition with existing institutions, and those 
deliberately set up in defiance of the existing system. The former have 
soffietimcs, under a mistaken policy of toleration and encouragement, earned 
recognition to the detriment of educational interests; when such recognition 
is denied, they quickly die. 

17. On the other liand, it is incumbent on no one to send his children to {!>) for com- 
school. Elementary education has recently been made compulsory in the native jmlnim of 
State of Raroda, at firat over a limited area, then over the whole state. I'his pupils. 
development is still-admittedly in an experimental stage. The question of in ¬ 
troducing into British India a similar measure, coupled with free elementary 
education, was raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhalc in the Tnipe.rial Leirislative 
Council early in 1910. A ytar later Mr. Gokhale introdiK‘e<l a Bill for 
making the adoption of compulsion permissive for municipal and district 

board authorities, providtid the numbers actually at school reached a percent¬ 
age (to be fixed by the Govetnor General in CounciB of the children of a 
school-going age within the locality in question, and provided the Local Gov¬ 
ernment concurred in the application of the Act to that particular area. The 
measure was to bo applicable separately to boys and ghrls. The Bill was 
introduced but was rejected a year later after an interesting debate fit the 
second stage. It was held that the mass of opinions which had been collected 
in the interim condemned the Bill as a practical Tueasure. and th.al it \\;is pre¬ 
mature for an agricultural country where the demand for education was still 
slender. While a large body of educated opinion favoured the measure and 
there was a general desire for the spread of education, there wma no display 
of willingness to defrav the cost; and the most thoughtful condemned the 
Bill as premature and likely to retard progress. An account 6f the main 
nrovisions of the Bill and the principal arguments advanced on either side 
will be found in paragraphs 294 -^296 of this volume^ 

18. A few' words must be said here regarding the events which have led up Administrative 
to the system of administration and finaucqto be described latc/in this review. mncMnery. 

The general policy of relieving the state of the management of schools was 

laid down iu 1834. The despatch of 1859 did not proftounui so cloarly on the 
subject and contemplated the increase, where necessary, of the number cif 
government institutions. The qu^tion was discussed at Icngtli by tlie Com- 
miaaWBUPf 1882; and the policy was upheld (given efficient '.ontrol) jnit- 
withstanding a large amount of evidence against^ the wisdom of the with¬ 
drawal of government management. In 1900 the Secretary oJ*State reminded 
tiic Government of India of the necessity of government control, guidance and 
, assistance in higher teaching, and indicated the desirability tif maintaining 
a certain number of government schools. The Royal Commission of 1'308 on 
Decentralisation in India doubted the propriety of local Ix^dies maintaining 
and managing high and other English-teaching schools; they considered that 
“ secondary Muoation should bo in the hands of government.” In kome pro¬ 
vinces the system of management by private bodies has been to a* certain 
extent discredited by departure from the definition giiJen in 1854 of a 
managing authority, the growth of schools run % priyate indi^idu-als on 
mpney-making lines, and insnlBcient control. Nevertheless, government h;ne 
adhered to the poli^ of encouraging privately managed schools undar suit¬ 
able bodies, maintained«in efficiency ny government inspection, recogrritinn 
and control, and by the aid of government funds. This devolution of 
authority has been made iu the case of higher institutions mainly to jirivate 
associations—^missionary an4 otherwise; in the case of eleraeptary institu¬ 
tions mainly to municipalities and diptrict boards which can either maintain 
their own ^.hools or make grants wm their funds to privately managed 
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other respects the doapatch haa proved incomplete, Its financial policy fvas 
vague, ft overlooked the claims of the domiciled community. It made no 
proviaion for the education of native rulers and the highest classes. But the 
foundations remain the same, with little alteration. Tlie edifice has followed 
the architect’s plans, with but few additions. 

Land-marh 13 . The land-marks in tlie history of Indian education subsequent to 1864 

suijseqwtU to insiy l;)e briefly indicated. In the year of the mutiny (1857) the universities 

1854. of Galcultn, Madras and Bombay were founded. The runjab University was. 

incorporated in 1882; that of Allahabad in 1887. Lord Stanley, in a despatch 
of 1859, reaffirmed the policy of 1854 with but few modifications. In 1882 a 
Commission sun'eved progress and made rerommendations. In 1901 Lord 
tlnryon directed liis energies to the subiect of education and summoned a con¬ 
ference. One (if its fruits was the Indian Universities Commission of 1902. 
Many of the views of that Commission were embodied in the Indian Universi¬ 
ties Aet of 1904- -a hotly opfK'sed measure, which regularised the constitution 
(f the governing bodies and tightened the control of the universities over their 
(iffilinted colleges. Another was an export travelling committee to advise on 
technical e(inoation. A third was the bestowal of renewed and increased 
.attention upon mass education. The fixed policy of the goverhment was 
reaffirmed and elabornted in the resolution of March the 11th, 1904. And, 
within the next few vears imperial grants were assigned aggregating eightv 
lakhs of'riipees (£533.000) a. year, for university, technical, European, and 
frhicflv) elementary education. At the close of 19l(f the value assigned to 
(vhe-alional development was indicated by the cxeation of a special de]mrt- 
menl. in tb.e Government of India, and the disbursement (early in 1911) of .a 
spc'^ial noTi-vpourring grant for educational purposes of over ninetv lakhs of 
rnpe-'s fcoon 0001. At the Coron.alion Durbar of December the 12th, 1911, 
Uis Imperial Maiestv the King-Emperor caused to ho a,nnouucod a new recur¬ 
ring grant of fiftv lakhs (CS33,000) for popular education in recDgnition 
of its paramount importance, while other considerable grants have followed 
in quick succession. 
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14. It remains to indicate some of the main features of policy,-and the 
general lines of their evolution since 1854. This can bo done only in the 
broadc'st outline. The details, especially those of the most recent develop¬ 
ments. will he found in the succeeding chapters. But the subjects of 
legislation, management, finance and instructional system must for a moment 
ix' regarded -partly from a historical outlook—with a view to a clear under¬ 
standing of the present fondition of affairs. 

16. Perhaps the most striking trait in the Indian system is the lack of 
legislation. There are the Universities Acts (II, XXTT and XXVII of 1857, 
XTX of 1882, XVTII of 1887, VlTl of 1904, and XT of igil). The Municipal, 
and l ocal Pci f-Governmcnt 4 Acts provide lor the raising of local ceasei*(}mr’- 
tially to ho applied to education), define the powers and.duties of local bodies 
, as regards the establishment and maintenance of schools and regulate their 
relations with this departments of education. There is a Reformatory Schools 
l\ct. And, for'the kindred subjects of archceology and museums there are the 
Prescrvqtion oLAijaiont Monuments Act and the Indian Museum Act. But 
this is all, and it amounts Jo little. For the rest there are rules and r^i- 
lations under the Acts rjad provincial codes issued by the various adminis¬ 
trations. . There is no education^aw in the proper ^nse of the term. There 
is no compulsion omteacher or pupil The system is entirely voluntary. 

16. On the one hand, it?^s, open to any one to establish ajichool. There is 
no law fox't'he fegidtration of schools or teachers. This feature contrasts 
with the, practice in the continental countries of Europe and in some of the 
British (iolonies. There is'slilj a mass of institution ^uib so-called “ private.,” 
institutidha) which have no connection with the existing These ate 

Idrgely cenii-religiQiis schools' and exist p^oably side by side with the more 
inodetn places of etudy. A visit from iJie inspecting officer, is gei^ally, 
„.welcome(l; and' frequently the school improves under bis advice and odmes 
within the pale of aided or at least of recognised institutions. In default 
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of any general law, continued inefficiency on tho part of the teachers or 
managetn^it is met hy withdrawal of grant, of scholarship-rights and of 
recognition for purposes of presenting candidates at any public examination. 

In the case of colleges, affiliation is granted or withdrawn under law and 
reflations, by the government concerned, on recommendation from the 
senate of the university. The recognition of schools for presentation of 
candidates at matriculation is granted and withdrawn by the syndicates of 
tfie universities—-save in the case of Madras, where these acts are performed 
by government. There Remains the case of schools established where they 
are not required in unfair competition with existing institutions, and those 
deliberately set up in defiance of the existing system. The former have 
sojfietimes, under a mistaken policy of toleration and encouragement, earned 
recognition to the detriment of educational interests; when such recognition 
is denied, they quickly die. 

17, On the other hand, it is incumbent on no one to send his children to {h) for com- 
scliool. Elementary education has recently been made compulsory in the native fulnim of 
State of Barqda, at first over a limited area, then over the whole state. This pwpils. 
development is stiU-admittedly in an experimental stage. The question of in¬ 
troducing into British India a similar measure, coupled with free elementary 
education, was raised by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Legislative 
Council early in 1910. A ytar later Mr. Gokhale introduced a, Bill for 
making the adoption of compulsion permissive for municipal and district 

board authorities, provided the numbers actually at school reached a percent¬ 
age (to be fixed by the Govetnor General in Council) of the children of a 
school-going age within the locality in question, and provided the TiOcal Gov¬ 
ernment concurred in the application of the Act to that particular area. The 
measure was to be applicable separately to boys and girls. The Bill was 
intr*)duced but was rejected a year later after an interesting debate at the 
second stage. It was field that the mass of opinions which had been collected 
in the interim condemned the Bill as a practical measure, and that it was ]ire- 
mature for an agricultural country where the demand for education was still 
slender. While a large body of educated opinion favoured the measure and 
there was a general desire for the spread of education, there was no display 
of willingness to defray the cost; and the most thoughtful condemned the 
Bill as premature and likely to retard progress. An a,cconut df the main 
nrovisions of the Bill and the principal arguments advanced on either side 
will be found in para.graph3 294—296 of this volume,^ 

18. A few words must be said here regarding the events which have led up Administrative 
to the system of administration and flnancq to be described ktei^in this review. niacMnery. 

The ^neral policy of relieving the state of the management of schools was 

laid down in 1854. The despatch of 1859 did not profimince so clc-irly on the, 
subject and contemplated the increase, where necessary, of the number of 
government institutions. The question was discussed at length by tlie Com- 
migaiflakipf 1882; and the policy was upheld (giveu efficient coniiol) not¬ 
withstanding a large amount of evidence againstFthe wisdom of the with¬ 
drawal of government management. In 1900 the Secretary of State reminded 
the Government of India of the necessity of government control, guidance and 
^ assistance in higher teaching, and indicated the desirability lof maintaining 
a certain number of ^vernment schools. The Royal Commission of 1308 on 
Decentralisation in India doubted the propriety of local b#di 0 S maintaining 
and managing high and other English-teaching schools; they considered that 
“ sfecondai^ education should be in the hands of government.” In Some pro¬ 
vinces the system of management by private bodies has been to ascertain 
extent discredited by departure from the definition gi-^en in 1854 of a 
managing authorihr, the growth of schools run fiy priyate individuals on 
money-making lines, and insufficient control. Nevertheless, gSvernment have 
adhered to the poli^ of encouraging privately managed schools und#r suit¬ 
able bodies, maintained tin efficiency by government inspection, recf»gmtion 
and control, and by the aid of government funds. This devolution of 
anthoritj has been made in ttie case of higher institutions mainly to private* 
associations—missionary and otkerwise; in the case of elem^tary ipslitu- 
tions.mainly to-tattnMprfiries and dktricL boards which can either maintain 
their own schooTh or make g^ts mwh their funds to privately managed 
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^liools. The idea of municipal government in India is as old as 1687.; and 
in that year the erection of a st'hool-housc (but apparently onlj^ one) was 
regarded as among the functions of such a body. Effective municipal admin¬ 
istration and the extension of tho principle of election date from the latter 
half of the last i-entury, especially from Loi’d Jlipon’s viceroyalty and the 
Acts of 1883 1H81. rriinaiy education is now regarded as an obligatory 
duty of municipahtie.s. Similarly, a system of board administration in the 
rural arisis Avas established bv tlw Local Self-Lovcniment Acts of 1883-1885; 
and the ixidics thereby created (varying considerably in constitution for dif¬ 
ferent parts ol the country) have extensive functions in conniHJtion with 
riemenfary education. The Royal rommission on Decentralisation proposed 
the confinement of the efforts of local bodies entirely to primary schools and - 
t[ic further de\olHlion of educational functions to rural boards, sub district 
hoards and pmirhinjats, the grant of reasonable latitude to sub-district boards 
to .settle the currieilla, the maintennnec by hx-al bodies of tlieir own inspecting 
staffs (m addition to the government inspectorate) and the abrogation of ndes 
ro(|nirin» those Ixidies to devote specific percentages of their revenue to 
education These recommendations aiu under consideration, lint the 
ini|iortaTit fact remains that government superiKtends but does not manage 
•'duc.itioiial institiit ions Exceptions are certain colleges, special institutions, 
primarv stluMils where then* is no other satisfactory agency for tboir main- 
leiianee, and a few secondary scluxils intended to maintain the standard of 
instnution and discipline In 1870 71 government institutions and pnjiils 
nnnibered 10,304 and 401,818 respectively, tliose under nongovernment 
m.iimgement 72,718 and 1,433,00.") Today, government has l,t)01 inslitn 
tiniis containing 187,726 pupils, non-government institutions nnnilier 134,341 
and their pupils 6^940,999 Ceneral sipierintonderioe and the stalling of the 
few goAcrnment institutions are imividisl for by educational services, of which 
a description will lie found in chapter TV. In Madras, the United rrovinc.'s 
and the provinces now comprised in Dengal and Bihar and Orissa a ])ortion 
of the inspecting staff was until recently paid and controlled by the district 
boards The entire inspecting staff has now been handed over to govcninient. 

19.’It has been stated that the charter of 1813 permitted the approjiria- 
tion of a lakh of rupees annually for purposes of education. But, save for its 
reliante on j)ri\<itc rcsonrvc-.. die dohp.iteli of 18 .j 4 piestiibed no Imaiui.il 
poli'V The despatch of 1859 repaired this omission by laving down as a 
principle the imposition of a local rate (being a fixed proportion of the 
annual value of land) for purpo-^es of elementary education. This 
was followed,hv the Cess Acts for Sind (1865), Madras (1866), Bombay 
U869), the llulted Broviaces and the I’uujah (1871). There was consi¬ 
derable variety in these Acts That for Bombay made compulsory a rate 
of 6\ jier cent on the land revenue. 'I’he forward condition of education 
in certain parts of that presidency has sometimes been ascribed to this 
measure In Madras, on the bther hand, the imposition of a rate was quasi- 
volunt.iry, tlie inliabitants of an area being empowered to assess ljb<mistlves 
for edneatioual purposcs.*^ The result in the latter presidency was failure - 
no inerease in flio funds nor in the number of rate-schools; on the other hand, 
some closed, axd it was remarked that there “ can be little iloubt that, if a free 
voieo,were aUo'wed in several villaws, a majority would elect the discontinu-. 
ance of the schools.” In Bengal tlie Act provided only for communications, 
not fifr .schools. ^The jiermanent settlement offered a difficulty. Early statis¬ 
tics show^that in this prMnee and Madras the actual expenditure from public 
funds on*elementary schools was far below one per cent of the land revenue 
(the standard genprally adoptelU in other parts of India); while in Bengal not 
only was seven-tenths o^tnis met from imperial funds, but the educational 
budget grant for ail purposes was in large proportionate excess, to the land 
revenue as compared wiA other provinces.* Meantime expenditure had 
growif, in 1866-67, to a total of just over 76 lakhs of rupees (taken for eleven 
monyife and exclusive of Burma). Of this, imperial* funds contributed nearly 
,4S lakhs, reiiBipta of Educational Committees, cesses, fees, private endow- 
■ueuts* eto., ^ lakhs, and other private sources 6 lakhs.t In 1870-71 the 

*Hinr«U’|i ftlaMitioii !|i Xndiik, pp. 6 and 4S. 

tBovell’i Edaration in India, tMl« on p. 6. 
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aystejui of provincial finance was initiated. Then came the legislation of the 
earljr eighties, which, among other things, changed the system of assessment. 
iJie elementary schools were handed over to tue boards- Un the whole the 
ppiicy has been remarkably successful. 'Ihere was a rapid advance in tne 
number of schools and pupils, also in the amount of expenditure—though 
local funds in themselves have never been elastic. In ten years to 

, 18bl-92) total expenditure rose from 187 to 305 lakhs, an increase to which 
local funds contributed 68 lakhs. To-day the annual expenditure has 
reached Rs. 7,86,92,605 (£5,230,507), to which provincial funds contribute 
Rs. 2,89,58,808, local and municipal funds Rs. 1,30,64,264, fees Rs. 2,19,08,646, 
and other sources Rs. 1,61,60,887. During the last decade considerable grants 
hawe been made from imperial to provincial funds, more or less ear-marked 
for definite purposes. These gradually pass into provincial settlements. 

20. The system of instruction and its developments under each branch Cmeml 
will be described and discussed at considerable length lu succeeding pages, chameter- 
At tbe present stage it is necessary only to indicate some very general traits oi 

the matter taught and the method pursued. A haphazard system of elemen¬ 
tary education has been replaced by an organised system, me oid-iashioiied 
^ system oi oriental classics Has been leit as it was and very slightly suusidised. 
totally new order of higher education lias been introdueed based on the 
western ideals oi'sixty year8,agu. ihe dospaten ol 1604 (assuredly one ol 
the noblest of oJfacial documents) laid down tne lines; and tue lines have stood 
the test of time. It ha# already been indicated that they were not periect. 

Ihey were judiciously conceived, m accordance with the recognised needs ol 
India and the educational ideas then prevalent in England, it was an era 
that viewed with satisfaction the aiiiliatmg university, venerated the examin¬ 
ation system and inscribed on its altars the notumgnesa. of auglit on earth 
save man and of aught in man save mind, lime has widened the horizon 
and humanised the machinery- 

21. Higher education in India presents three broad characteristics. It is (a) in higher 
secular; it is utilitarian (though not practical); and it is conducted in English, education. 

i he policy as regards religious teaching enunciated in 1854 was based on the 
ajiprehensiou of prosclytisation. Ihat appreheusiou no longer exists. The 
danger of “■ irreligious ” education has been made monilcsi. A, movement 
in favour of religious instruction has arisen among the educated. Experi¬ 
ments are being made. But the adequate solution of one of the must dilticult 
of our problems is probably not yet in sight. The high school and the college 
arc the natural path to government and professional employ; and exaiuiu- 
ations have been the natural portals. Thf scale on which thesb examinations 
must be conducted is very large. The scope of such examinations is limited. 

And these circumstances in turn have imposed limits «n the course. Eor the 
subject that does not lend itself to the test comes to Ihj neglected or excluded 
fi'ora the course when the certificate is tbe end and aim. - Courses have accord¬ 
ingly o-£ten Imeu framed with a view to facility and fairness of examination 
and lacking in those elements which go to make up what does not tell in an 
answer-paper—character, practical adaptability and reasoning power. The 
text-book, too, has not always been chosen with a consideration for the environ- 
, nient and the mental plane either of the teacher or*of Die ta*ight. There is 
an outcry that the courses are literary, and that a practical bent is uedfied in 
the high school, and also in the shape of technological institutions. Berhaps 
the argument in favour of the practical has sometimes been obscured by vague¬ 
ness as to the meaning of the term. But the desire* for a broader basis of 
instruction is slowly crystallising; and probably few will gainsay it, especially 
vvhen tlie existence of higher institutions finds its mstilicafion no longer-only 
in the need of public servants, but also in wider outlets of professiosgal activity 
and-culture. The statement is sometimes maiie that the InTlian student ie 
actuated by, purely material motives. The statement is partially true of Ihany 
stndeaits in tdl countries, but is not truer in the case of India than pfi else- 
vvhere. Again,, it is Bometimes said that the bond between the ruling race 
' and the ru^d has made the language of the former, and that thie result 
is paradiiMdeal. Tm assertion is incorrect, since it would limit adnfinis- 
trative activity to :^e college olassipocHn; and, even there, must be quali- 
' by realisation of the fa^ that the Indian desires, and the government 
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Las pxesciikd, j, touise of occidental study, and that it w not easy (though it 
u 1(^111 ce advisablo) to conduct this in languages which are not tlie natural 
vLUuk of the thought to be expressed, and often m two or thiee of those 
Jatitjiiages biinultaneou&ly before the same audience 

If the oxamin<itional trend has litimed the ocipe, it has ufle^ted otill more 
tin imp 11 ting of instinotion The tiaiu lesson and the key book have received 
cjM mi ),,ciucut i he laige influx into scioudaiy and hit,ucr institutions, the 
MttL'".it> of cheap maintenance and otten the quantitative and qiulitative 
iicic ts ot the staff have also contributed to the adoption of ciude methods 
in some ueas and in some institutions discipline has been of the poorest 
1 Lst 1 u ts ln\e (oinbmed to foster in ni iny quiif-'is an uull ittning o[iinion 
u I iij,lisii ediK itiou m India A 2 «nnt winch i' laigely risjionsible foi the 
4 iiiion is tlic w istige winch tdvei pla e as pupils ascend the stindaid<- 
lilt id w stigc diould tike place IS explicable and also deploiable But 
I m not 1 m to judge of % sjst“ui b> its niiUni cd f i xiiict liie giaduaie i 
nod (ll III t) liidiiu (diiLitiou 

22 i he spie id ot u'clul and piactic il instruction among the masses has 
( HI I (1 the jiiUKipil IcituieoJ educationli poliij 1 he ( ouit of Diiect rs 
HU I I Its iinjiorluict u|on the initial goveftmunl lip central govern 

» 111 iq »i the pioviniiil idininisliatioiis \ inous ciiises hue loiiihiued 
1^1 1 t the tulfuiiipiit ol (Ill's 1 111 til )oi (I (Uin ol higlci education, the 
h I 'i i ) (i ti c lowci 1 1 isics ind t 1 e luteinu 'tv ol the te i 1 ers Ihe middle 
el -iis ll silt hi-hci mstitntions the nainteuaiiic of'whose efliciency denunds 
fill i_,K iiid the fimmial aid ot the '"tate A 'icit pait of the misses 
h i II >t I bin aiLu-itoined to edue itioii m tm j i t iiid sen. little advantigc 
liom it in 111 luiseiit 1 xiiniit on fron ftis and eompulsoiy attmdinco 
1 ub 1 1 t) ui^ul I lit foiiubi 1 tiled 111 some piovinces without appiotnble 
(111 l I lie 1 itti 1 I-, i ill istu nil isuio to adopt towaids a population which 
Is 1) \ idim 1 isinible ihstinee ot geueial Jitency and large seetions ot 
uiuih V ould lesent such inteifeicuic with libi i s ia nt ot lytaiinj 
1 I ) u I todies I'ld thi improvement of thb si hoi itscll will probably of 
til 1 isthts Lonniciid i ilungt of attitude 11 e most i igent impiovcnieut is 
th t u mg ot the pn mil st itus ol the vilhge teacliei M Cliailley, in bis 
‘i III II In III J I Ik ii\ of Biitish Inhn has jiluid the mediocre quality 
( 1 tin pimn> sdiuliiH W is thi fit t e s u tn the J ick of icloim Jhis 
1 U'lti Itiui (kicits ot luriicuh is jiohahj le jonsthli toi the iliveico ol 

liiii^ liom llie prvctual issues of vdU ii id h i iqi ent vv int ol 
jio) ul mty vnd ol marked ilTect on literaly I he teaching of the ‘ 3 R s ’ and 
i littli giogi iphy lie gineially combmtd with some study ol the vill igc mam 
itul I Olds Did n ituie study ceiitiKig lound die held the nop and the t ittlc 
[ I cj md mentil problems in arithmetic are much appreiiated It lomains 
111 it tl ni ti iihing alu vdj good m sonic schools sioulcl be impioved in the 
,iL it nlv]OTity 

Metliod has suffered from other causi-, h s ili tl iooi piospccts of the 
I 11 lit I Jdorneutaiy education tixi 1 ng lay uiidei the blight or iiMirTTow 
iigiiikil as obsolete or unsmtible an oppicssivc examination system the 
distribution of grants by examination'll le nit tin iniouatioi of nctbocls 
of nit mtili in tnution uiisiulabk to the genius of the countiy In the 
pinnuy sclionj ’if anywhere theie should be no plaiv fot ngid tests, and the 
instrmtion shijuld lie imparted on indieenous linos adapted to modem require 
t ents bnd to'iational methods When attention and inspection have not 
bien relaxed oi divirtecl'to second iry education, good results have boon 
obtaineil I here are many excellent primaiy schools in India 1 be improve 
raent of the lest is,d raattei of fhoney and taio 

23 These lew iioints-* winch, to those conversant with, Indian education, 

will read'ds cwnmiSn places—have been put forward to show the ile^cts 
rathci than the qualities of the system especially those defects which 
may l>o legarded as its inheritance from the age that^^gave it birth and whom 
eradication has proceeded more slowly than in Jluroj e How consciousness 
(sf tliesf defects lifts grown, and the steps taken to remedy them, will be shown 
Idle m this review The precedn^ paragraphs have attempted to express 
ceitain generalities applicable to Indian education in £^eral antd do net 
attempt to treat of its specialised forms « 
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• . Ill.—General organisation. 

*a. It will be convenient here to touch briefly on the outlines of the system 
.now prevalent in India, if only for the sake of defining the terms which occur 
in tM forthcoming chapters. This may bo done under the heads of manage¬ 
ment, finance and classification of institutions.^ 

26. Qovenunent raides the policy and inspects, but does not own or Management. 
manage colleges and schools. There are exceptions to the latter assertion; and 
they are important. For there are certain institutions which government 
alone can efficiently maintain, and others among which the maintenance of a 
limited' number by government is wholesome. An account of the controlKng 
agencies is given in chapter IV. For the most part, elementary schools are 
maintained by local bodies and private societies or individuals, secondary 
schools and colleges by private societies. Government also maintains some 
high schools and colleges, nearly all the training institutions for teachers, and 
the more important of such special institutions as deal with engineering, 
ind^try, medicine, agriculture, forestry, etc. Thus the vast majority of the 
ordinary places of instruction are in the hands of local bodies or private 
agencies. Government, however, inspects through its officers, prescribes the 
curricula (save when courses arc subject to the universities) and apportions 
grants. And all the institutions which submit to inspection, follow the curri¬ 
cula and receive (or hope tor) grant-in-aid, are termed public institutions. 

These arte sub-divided %s public institutions under public management— i.e., 
nmnagement by government, or by a municipal or other local body such as a 
district board; and public institutions under private management— i.e., 
management by a society, a committee, or an individual. In addition, there 
are private institutions—those which have not accepted departmental or 
university standards and do not submit tlioir pupils to any public test. The 
number of these is not very large and has slightly decreased in the past five 
years, though a small increase is visible in the pupils. The tendency is for 
the private school to enter the list of recognised schools and become a public 
institution under private management. 

T’here are other agencies of control. The most important of these are 
the universities. These are incorporated bodies partially under the control 
of government but possessed of a large measure of independence. Their 
influence is limited to colleges and high schools, for which they prescribe 
courses and hold examinations. ^ 

26. The total cost of the educational system is shared almost equally be- Finance. 
tween public and private fimds. By the.former are meant provincial revenues 
and municipal or district board funds. Provincial revenues are the produce 
of the land revenue and of taxation, part of which ^s paid, under provincial 
settlements, into the imperial exchequer and part is retained by the Local 
Government. The portion paid to die impeiiaf Government, enhanced by the 
ptodinre of purely imperial heads of revenue (railways, irrigation, opium, etc.) 

18 partly us^ for imperial chafes, such a.s the aAuy, and is partly given back 
in various ways to provinces. One of these ways is the oocalional distribution 
of sums for set purposes, such as education or sanitation. .The Government 
of India are able to urge forward a general policy by thus Snaking available 
to Local Governments the means for its accomplishment. The sy^em has 
been questioned as tending to over-centralisation. The Efiyal Commiissiou on 
Deoentralisatimi recommended in r^pect of thes^ grants that the system must 
be maintained, provided that it involve no increale of administrative con¬ 
trol by the Government of India, and that thfe views of Lqpal Goverdments are 
taken as to the relative urgency of objects. Th^ also remarked that objects 
should not alwayS nec^saruy be the same in every province, hpd that recurring 
grants'ihay gmdua% be converted into shares of growing revenue, ^uui- 
,. mpal and disi^n^: local boards levy cesses. As this source of income is 
^erally i&std&ient fbr their needs, it is increased by Local Goyerhments 
through ^ttilibrium grants for general purposes {i.e., grants calculated .to 
square'ificqtne With expenditure) and also' special grants made lor such 
'jrarposre'as expansion of education. A portion of the municipal or mstrict 
i- fund is spent on education; and is necessary to recollect that the fund is 
partly tl^te produce of locsd cesses and partly contributions from previnoial 

. V- , .t' \ IF 
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revenues. In a word, tib whote of the. prcmnoial expenditure on edno^ ' 
tion is met from provincial revenues which are from time to time enhanced,’' 
hy imperial grants. Similarly, a large but indefinite portion of local 
fund expenditure on education is met from cesses; but these are very 
materially increased by grants, both general |tnd special, from provincid 
revenues. The life history of an imperial assignment might be traced 
follows. .The Government of India allots a recurring sum to a I/>cal Govert^'", 
ment for, let us say, elementary education. The sum is shown in the pro'Jin^ ■, 
cied budget as part of the provincial funds available for educatiom As' 
primary education is mainly, the affair of district boards, the larger ^rtion 
of the sum is transferred as a special grant to the district funds, ann distri-' 
buted proportionately to each board. Part, however, may be kept for provin¬ 
cial expenditure on increases of the inspecting staff, on scholarships or schools 
for the training of elementary teachers necessitated by the enhanced educa- , 
tional activity of the boardi The boards probably spend the money in 
increasing the pay of existing teachers, founding new board schools, increas¬ 
ing grants to privately managed schools or aiding schools hitherto unaided. 

Private funds are classed as fees, subscriptions, endowments and other 
sources. There is no need to add any further explanation. But the figure 
collected under those heads are necessarily of a somewhat uncertain nature. ,. 
'Ilassification 27. The ordinary institutions are the following. First, the pfimary 
tf institutions, schools in which simple vernacular education is imparted. These are snb- 
' divided into lower primary or elementary schools and upper primary—^that is, 
those which carry education a stage or two above the elementary. The great 
majority of schools are of the primary tyjie. To these should be added 
vernacular middle schools which are classed as secondary in the tables, but are 
simply primary schools with continuation classe.s added, to serve the need of 
larger villages and also with a view to supplying youths of sufficient attain¬ 
ment to enter at once into vernacular normal schools. Second, the anglo- 
vemacular secondary school, which is divided into the anglo vernacular or 
English middle school (in theory an incomplete high school lacking the top 
classes, but often of a deplorably inferior character), and the full high school 
teaching up to the matriculation or school final examination. In many parts 
of. India a high school possesses the primai 7 classes also; and a boy may 
undergo his whole school career from the infant class to tlie matriculation" in 
the same institution. Third, there is the arts college, affiliated to one of the 
universities and offering a course of four years up to the bachelor’s degree and 
a further course to the M.A. Some colleges have high schook attached to 
them. Insides these, which have been termed the ordinary institutions, there 
are special institutions, both of the collegiate and school grade, for law, medi¬ 
cine, engineering, teaching and agriculture; and there are schools pf com- 
merc», of industry, etc. Private institutions are partly religious or semi- 
religious schools, or teach Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. But the majority 
of these institutions are very elementary schools teaching a vernacuiar^wWch 
hope, as they improve, to bei.placed on the reaignised or aided list. 
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The first uotioeable feature of the qamquenniam is the increase of Increase of 
pupils lu 1907 the number was 9,388,632 In 1912 it was 6,780,721^ or pupils 
nearly 28 per cent larger Compared with past periods the increase is large, 
cempared with the population it is small The school going population has 
been calculated m India as 15 per cent of the population Doubts have 
recently been cast upon this conventional figure The calculation depends 
upon the number of years which may be reckoned as representing a reasonable 
time for education, the ages which begin and end this period, and the propor 
tion of the population which is at any time included between those ages On 
the one hand, in a country which is tropical and sub tropical, the proportion 
of the pimulation contained in the earlier age periods is larger than in cold 
climates • On the other hand where the bulk of the population is agricul 
tuial the period of ediicatfon is necessarily shorter than under more com 
pboated social condit\pDs and the amount of education required is less 
The actual time spent undei primary instruction is so fai as the figures 
adduced m chapter VIII can show 3 8 years This penod, however, cannot 
be taken as sufficient to secure permanent results, for the figures of literacy 
warrant the assumption that many of those who receive education relapse 
into illiteracy The primary course (and this is all thrft need be considered) 
ordinarily occupies from five to six veirs, and the average age of school life 
IS from the completion of the fifth to the completion of the eleventh or 
twelfth year These ages include (if we reckon to the end of the eleventh 
year) 13 7 per cent of the population (if we reckon to the end of the twelfth 
year) lust below 16 per cent + The old figure ot 15 per cent may therefore 
be taken as fairly correct On this assumption only 17 7 of the population 
of a school going age are now at school against 14 8 per cent five years ago . 

If only pupils under primary instruction are taken, the percentage is still less 
29 The increase of 2 9 m the percentage is large, especially when it is 
considered that the figure for 1907 is reckoned on^the census total of 1901, 
that for 1912 on the census total of 1911 and that the latter total exceeds the 
former bv over fouitcen millions of souls But the percenlage in itself is 
very small The reasons for this can be more suitably discussed in the chapter 
on primary education The following are the* increases in different 
piovinces — 


ProTince 

Priiia u aoRoot*(noiniKi vf 
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IntteaM 
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CHAPTER TTI. 

GENERAL PROGliESa 


' Htat ist ical Progress. 

28. The first noticeable feature of the quinquennium is the increase of Increase of 
pupils. In 1907 the number was 5,388,632. In 1912 it was 6,780,72J» or pupUs. 
Dearly 26 per cent, larger. Compared with past periods the increase is large; 
compared with the Mpulation it is small. The school-going population has 

been calculated in India as 15 per cent, of the population. Doubts have 
recently been cast upon this conventional figure The calculation depends 
upon the number of years which may be reckoned as representing a reasonable 
time for education, the ages which begin and end this period, and the propor¬ 
tion of the population which is at any time included between those ages. On 
the one hand, in a countiy which is tropical and sub-tropical, the proportion 
of the pimulation containe<l in the earlier age-periods is larger than in cold 
climates.* On the other hand, where the bulk of the population is agricul 
tiiral, the period of edui'athm is nciessarily shorter than under more com 
plicated social condityms, and the amount of education required is le.ss 
The actual time spent under ])rimary instruction is, so far as the flguret 
adduced in chapter VIJT can sliow, 3 8 years This period, however, cannot 
be taken as sufficient to secure permanent results, for the figures of literac) 
warr.int the assumption th.at many of those who receive education relapst 
into illiteracy. The primary course (and this is all thdt need be considered’ 
ordinarily occupies from five to siv years; and the average age of school-lift 
is from the completion of the fifth to the completion of the eleventh oi 
twelfth year. These ages include (if we reckon to the end of the eleventl 
year) 13-7 per cent of the jiopulation, (if we reckon to the end of the twelfth 
vear) just below 16 per cent 1 The old figure of 15 per cent, may therefore 
be taken as fairly correct. On this assumption only 17-7 of the populatior 
of a school-going age are now at schixil against 14-8 per cent, five years ago 
If only pupils under primary instruction are taken, the percentage is still 1^ 

29. The inorea.se of 2-9 in tlie percentage is large, especially wWn it is 
considered that the figure for 1907 is reckoned on the census total of 1901 
that for 1912 on the census total of 1911, and that the latter total exceeds th( 
former by over fourteen millions of souls. But the percen'^age in itself is 
very small. The reasons for this can be more suitably discussed in the chaptei 
on primary education. The following are the* increases in differenl 
provinces:— 
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PBOGBESS OP EDUCATION IN INDU. 


Increase in 
ex/penditure. 


The percentage of inerease is over 30 in three provinces. The fibres of 
the last column fairly represent the educational condition of different 
provinces as set forth in this review. 

In 1902 the percentage of those at school to the total population was 1'9, ■ 
and in 1901 the percentage of literacy was 5-3. Now 27 of the population 
are at school; and in 1911 the percentage of literatp.s was 5-9. 

Another rough means of judging the advance of education is a con¬ 
sideration of the growth in the number of newspapers and periodicals. The 
number published in India in 1906 w.as 1,366. In 1911 it was 1,815. The 
increas(i has Irecn much larger in the Bengals than elsewhere. It is leas easy 
to speak ol the circulation of tliKse papers. Some of the new productions 
have a minute circulation; but that of the more popular pai>crs has generally 
increased. 

30. The total amount spent upon education has risen from Rs, 6,59,08,673 
^ (13,726,911) to Rs. 7,8.5,92,605 (€.5,239,.507). The figures for provinces are 
given below- 


rroTinco. 

ToTAJ, A¥0V 
KDVP 

1907. 

ST SPENT f)if 
^TION. 

1912.' 

Total iuoroasc. 

Feroestage 

of 

lTICn!lBO.J 


Bs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 


Madra.!! ..... 


1,.36,05,102 

.‘58,00,714. 

38-9 

Bombay ..... 

1,0C,W,0S9 

l,::(i,17,527 

29,7 1,4.38 

28-0 

Beng.il. 

l,lu,u:5, t(iS 

1,72,02,431 

55,38,960 

47-6 

United Provinces 

7't,8!},&S0 

], 07,92,838 

33,03,258 

411 

Ptinjab ..... 

.51890 

08,01,909 

16,08,019 

.321 

Burma ..... 

31,87,2.93 

47,36,611 

12,19,408 

S6'8 

Eastern Bengal and Assam . 

.51,21,071 

80,40,361 

29,22j287 

57-1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22,48,001 

32,65,441 

10,17,.3 SO 

45-.3 

Coorg ..... 

49,100 

72,851 

23,088 

48-2 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,37,75 J 

1,28,198 

1,90,744 

80-2 

Total 

5,59,03,073 

7,85,92,606 

2,20,88,932 

40-6 


This represents CKpenditure from both public and private sources, which 
contribute to the total in about equal proportions. In 1912 the expenditure 
from public funds was jast over four crores of nipees (nearly £2,700,000), 
distributed among provinces as below:— 



Total amouaNt met ebom pxrBLio 
EPNX>9. 


Prroentaae 

pHivinoe., 

t i 

1907 

1912. 

Total increase. 

of 

inoruaio. 

t ‘ 

r ^ ‘ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Madras . . . . 

42,79,690 

69,64,266 

16,84,676 

^•4 

Bombay . . . ‘ , 

60,78,537 

48,80,614 

74,88,139 

18,09,602 

31'9 

Bengal , ' , . 

68,10,088 

19,29,474 

39-6 

United Provinces . , 

49,27,664 

67,58,076 

18,30,422 

37-1 

Punjab .... 4 

32,12,186 

38,75,650 

6,6?,414 

20-7 

Burma . . 

23,08,019 

26,87,601 

4,78,052 

21‘7 

Easterir Bengal and Assam 

26,13,520 

40,10,624 

14,97,004 

69-6 

Central ^evinces and Berar 

17,40,696 

25,66,517 

8,21,021 
< 19,570 

47-4 

Coorg . 

83,928 

53,498 

67*7 

North-West Frontier Rrovince . 

1,59,060 

3,09,818 

1,50,768 

94‘8 

Total 

3,96,34,574 

^ 4,06,28,072 

1,03,88,498 

86‘8 
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Xbe North-West Frontier Province easily leads the way in the increase 
both of t(^l and of pnblic expenditure. Eastern Bengal and Assam comes 
next. It 18 interesting to observe that in these two provinces, and in Madras, 

Bombay, tlie Central Provinces and Coorg public expenditure Inis increased 
more rapidly than total expenditure. 

31. The quinquennium has witnessed the allocation of imperial grants Imperial 
for purposes of education. The amounts devoted to each branch of education grants. 
Will be stated in the appropriate chapters. The totals are as follows 

Rs. 

90,17,000 
6.'j,00,U00 
3,10,00,000 


. 4,71,17,000 (63,101,133) 


Non-reeurring gr:tnta allotted iu 1911 . 
I, I. „ 1913 . 

» .. 1913 . 


Total 


Recurring giaufH allotted in*1912 


>» 


>» 


1912 


)* i) 


1913 


R'*. 

50,00,000 for popular edu¬ 
cation, 

10,00,000 for universities 
an<l secondary 
education. 

5.5,00,000 for various kinds 
. of education. 


Total 1,15,00,000 16700,007) 


These figures include grants made shortly after the close of the quin¬ 
quennium. The full eJTcct of tlie.« allocations hits not yet made itself felt 
in the general expenditure figures. Indeed, the acdual distribution of the. 
last non-recurring grant is being spread over three yearii. On the other 
hand, thegrants made in 190.5 aiid 1906 have played,tbeir part in f.a.oilitating 
progress during the period under review. The figures of this paragraph 
■ refer solely to imperial grants, not to the natural increase of provincial 
expenditure on education. * 

32. The average cost of educating a pupil has risen from Rs. 8-8-2 a year Average cost of 
.to Rs. 9-4-11. Out of this, public funds defray RsT 4-11-9. The cost isajmpU. 
highest in the Punjab (Rs. 14-11-8) and next highest in Bombay (Rs. 13-0-10). 

It is lowest in Eastern Bengal and Assam (^te.*5-15-6). The most expensive 
insttluticfll is tiie professional college, where a pupil costs nearly Rs. 342. In 
an arts college the average expenditure is over Rs. t69, in a secondary school 
Rs. 23-10-3, and in a primary school Rs. 4-6-5.- 

, 33, The general advance of education in India during the Jast fifty years Progress of the 

is illustrated in the diagrams which figure at the beginning of *this chrfpter. past fifty 
These show the gradual rise in the number of pupils and»t.ho concomitant ^rs. 
rise in expenditure. The figures of the earlier years are unreliable; the' 
dotted line in the sixties and seventies represents transition to new and more 
complete methods of collecting statistical information. Freedom frnm’famino 
in particular and generally the material prosperity of thS country arc im¬ 
portant factors. The famines of 1874 and 1876, tne severe family of 1897 
and 1900 and the advent of plague about the same time dSayefl progress to a 
ooDsiderable extent; while the 1886-87 depression was partially dud to 
financial stress. The resolution of the Government of Bombay remarks that 
daring the latter part of the period under review plague was responsible for 
the closure of 868 schools in two divisions alone. But the material prosperity * 
qf^the country and l^e spread of education have been well maintained dufmg 
the last decade. Since 1900 expendi^re has increased by 109 per cent, and 
we number of pupils Iqr 62 per cent.' 
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11.—Change in attitude of the feofle. 

Growing 34. The quinquennium has witnessed a remarkable realisation on the pBrt 

irOerest in of almost all classes of the growing importance of education. The movemmt 

education. in favour of denominational universities, the prominence which educational 

problems now assume on the platform and in the press, the debates in the 
imperial and local legislative councils and the introduction of a private bill 
for compulsory education—all these are symptoms pointing in the same^ 
direction, while growing numbers afford incontestiblo proof of enhan^ 
demand. The Government of Bombay remark that the history of the period 
indicates “ the jirescnce among the people themselves of a growingf disposi¬ 
tion favourable to the reception of higher educational ideals and aspiratiops.” 

(a) in primary 35. Mr. de la Fosse says that perhaps the mosit notable event in connection 
education. with primary education “ is the suddenly awakened interest in it manifested 

by the general public. Tf the zeal in some quarters somewhat outruns discre¬ 
tion, its existence is a sign of happy augury. The programme of extension 
called for by the Government of India should, if funds 8uffic.e for its realisa¬ 
tion, certainly satisfy .all but the most extravagant idealists.” It is not 
unnatural that the cry for mass education cmiKiates from classes already 
educated. The re])orts contain indications that practical efforts towards^ite 
realisation are not alvv,ays commensurate with profession. The increase of 
pupils in secondary schools is comparatively greater than that in primary, 
and sympathy is largely centred on higher institutions. The Madras report 
speaks of apathv on the part of the TTindus towards the depressed castes. 
It is complained that stime of the district boards have cut down their expen¬ 
diture on education. Municipal committees in the Punjab take little interest 
in the elementary education of the m.asses and seexmdary schools claim the 
largest share of municipal e.xpenditure on education in that province; and 
the eonver.siou of a middle vernacular school into an anglo-vcrnacular school 
often .aroiisas individual generosity. Rural courses which do not lead to 
English classes arc unpopubir. 

(b) in higher 30. On the other band, the rush into higher institutions (secondary 

eduxMion. sch(X)ls and colleges) has been remarkable. The increase of pupils during the 

period has amounted to 47 per cent. The reports notice the insufficiency of 
fexisting facilities to cope with rapid expansion. In some provinces a limit of 
numbers has had to be fixed in government schools. In the Bengals the inade¬ 
quacy of colleges to accommodate candidates for admission has proved em¬ 
barrassing. Some interesting figures from the Punjab report regarding the 
numbers in secondary schools are quoted in paragraph 180 of this review. 
Individual Individual assistance, too, is displayed mainly in the case of higher 

liberality. specialised studies., Education in India is not largely endowed. Sir A. 

Bourne, complains of tlie lack of foimdiitions for secondary schools. Excep-- 
tions are the generosity of tlui^Tata family displayed in the establishment of 
the Indian Institute of )Soicnce.ftt Bangalore and the liberal endowment of 
various institutions in the Bombay presidency. There are other exceptions; 
and Iho numb^ of endowed fellowships, scholarships and prizes is by no 
means insignificant. Among instances of private liberality during or just 
after the quinquennium*may be mentioned the response to the appeals for 
denominationul universities, the gift of fifteen lakhs made by Sir T. Palit' 
to the Calcutta tUniversity, the endowment of the Science Institute and 
Gujarat College and of tlv projected college of commerce in Bombay, a !ajge 
donation rfor a university library at Calcutta, and (most striking of all) the 
collection of five lakhs among j^he frontier tribes for the establishment of an 
arts college at the border city of Peshawar. Reports mention other indivi¬ 
dual acts of genero.sity. • • 

ill —General improvements^. 

Advance in 88,'Government has utilised the opportunity afforded, by enhanced 

policy. 'interest, .the desire for better education and the growing sense tliat the btoia 
of fhstruction has hitherto been too narrow.' These nave been Idle 
guiding facto'rs in speh changes as have^been initiated in orgtouatipu^d 
the handling of educational problems. 
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With the growth of education and the increased complexity of the(i) Increased 
qnestipm it involves, a greater responsibility falls upon government wd a responMity 
larger portion of its attention is necessarily devoted to this side of administra- of government. 
titor Accordingly, a separate department has been created in the Govern- (a) Im^oved 
ment of India,, a department of public instruction has been organised in the organisation. 
North-West Frontier Province, the inspecting staff has been strengthened 
throughout the provinces and has received the status of a government 
service Where it did not previously possess it. Large grants have been made 
for .the expansion and improvement of institutions; and the administration 
of these funds will in itsmf demand a greater perfection in the machinery, 

' The inspecting staffs of provinces are often too small to cope with the number 
of Schools. Notwithstanding that they have been strengthened, the number 
of oflScers in some areas is still quite inadequate. With enlargement of the 
staff there has arisen the need for co-ordination o)‘ duties—a subject treaty 
of in chapter IV. Administration tends to grow more involved, aud this 
has necessitated, in some province,s, new methods of co-operation vyith civil 
officers. The growth of the subordinate inspecting staff' demands inoreasexi 
supervision and threatens Ip be largely ineffectual unle.s.s means are adopted, 
through special training, to render it helpful rather than inquisitorial. 

A feature of some importance among the administrative changes of the 
period has been the devolution of powers to officers of the departments of 
public instruction. This* is rendered necessary by the increasing volume of 
work. The measures of decentralisation generally relate to matters of routine 
and need not be detailed hero. Among the more important of them is the 
power to appoint officers on higlier rates of pay and to sanction building 
schemes up to a higher amount than was formerly permittpd. 

40. At the same time, steps have been taken to take the public into con- (j) Non-o^M 
fidence in the framing of educational schemes. Sir Harcourt Butler, the first co-ojiercaion 
Member for Education in the Governor General’s Council, based the mitiol invited. 
operations of the department upon the advice of three conferences to which 
non-official reprisientatives were admitted in large numbers. The first of 
these fittingly dealt with general problems of Indian education, the second 
with the improvement of oriental studies, the third with the education of the, 
domiciled community. The proceedings of these conferences have been pub¬ 
lished in full and allusion is made to them in the preceding resolution and in 
the pages of tliis review. Nor is this all. Committee* have been summoned 
for discussion in the provinces; and the quinquennium has been characterised 
by the number of its confei’ences. Conferences,” says Mr. de la Fosse, ” have 
b^n throughout the chief means by which reforms have been initiated. Before 
making any step forward, it has wsen the practice to teke stock of the situa¬ 
tion and to confer with experts and others interested in education as to the 
plan of campaign.” The questions of secondary and of industrial education 
m that province were considered by two cggiiereuces called at Naini Tal. 

. This second question was also discussed at conl'erenjes held in Burma and in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1909 and by a committee in the Punjab. Com¬ 
mittees were summoned for the framing of the school leaving certificate 
scheme in Madras and of courses for European schools in the sajjie presidency; 

•for the revision of primary courses in Bengal, the formulation of proposals for 
a school final examination, and for the improvement of Muhammadan e^uca- 
ticHi, of the Presidency College and of the Calcutta l^quien’s Training Collep, 
for ,the establishment of a technolr^ioal institute in the same city* and for 
the distribution of the imperial,grants; omthe question of rural education in 
the United Provinces; on the framing of a Vernacular ciirriouluin, on the 
refonji of niadrass^ and oJi moral and religious education in Bengal and 
^ast^n Be^^ ami Assam. A general conference, ordinarily‘atlddded both 

Calais, and non-officials, was established in the Punjab in 1909 as*t 
annn^ event. The first of these meetings dealt with the unification oi pri- 
ihwy Gtirrio^ the pay hf village teacfcrs, the simplification of ihe code, 
the s^nd;oonaidered a draft revision of the school curriculun*; the' 
thii^ dealt Witti more purely departmental subjects and was confined* to 
d^artmental offia^. An important development in Eastern’Bengal aiid 
Amm has been the establishment, as &.permanent body, of a Fmale Educa¬ 
tion Conani^, which meets annually and is consulted by government en all 
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questions affecting the education of girls. “ In addition,” says Mr; l^y, 
•• to the formulation of large projects for the expansion and reform of girls’ 
seliools of all gr.ades, the attention of this committee during the past three 
years has lieen directed to the inspection of schools, the discussion and de¬ 
scription of better methods of teaching, the improvement of individual institu¬ 
tions, and the encouragement of study among girls and women by the forma¬ 
tion of ladies’ coiuniittees and the introduction of zenana teaching.” These 
conferences have generally been largely attended by private individuals. Im¬ 
portant schtancs have l)een framed, and coiisideraole progress has been made 
in carrying them out. 

(n) Imfrow- 41. The superiority of the public over the privately managed school^was 
mmt of imtUiir emphasised at uie Allanabad conference of 1911. But the policy of entrust- 
tions. iug liiglicr educat.i<m as far a.s possible to private agency is maintained. 

{a) State i he reconimoiidations of the (Jovorinnent of Imlia imule in 1006 included 

managetnent. th<' establi.shmeut of a certain number of government high schools. The 
Decentralisation Commission advocated the transfer of Enjpish schoo^ from 
bx'al bodies to government, lii the United Provinces, bigh schools have been 
■uade (!vor from district boards to the State considerably to the benefit of 
the institutions. In Burma, a certain number of government high and middle 
I’.nglisli schools are being estaldished; and it has been decided to bring under 
government management the municipal high schools at Basscin and Akyab. 
The (kmtral i’rovinc(“S administration lias decided to play an active part in 
supplying si'cundary education in important centres. Part of the scheme 
[ml foi’ward for tJie North-West Frontier Province is the provincialisation 
of immicijial bigli scluxd.s, which has since been sanetioiiexl. It has been 
found desirable ty place under government management (with the full con¬ 
sent of Uic college iiidboritics) the Gujarat (Udlegc in Bombay and (just after 
the close of the [leriod) the Morris Cidlego in the Central Provinces. 


(b) Hoard 
schools and 
educational 
surveys. 


(c) Privatdy 

managed 

institutions. 


42. The [irivalc management of primary schools has not proved successful. 
Their organisation is rlefcotive, their distribution uneven. Large portions of 
the country have been actually over-scbixiled; but the ineilicieucy and poor 
accommodation of the institut.ious rendered them unattractive. One of the 
most striking features of the ligurcis quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
is the coni}>aratively small increase of institutions, amounting (for tlyjise of 
all kinds) to only 8 per cent., against an increase in pupils of 26 per cent. In 
other words, a.u institution now educates 88 pupils against 33 pupils five 
years ago. This is particularly marked in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, where'ail actual dimimition of 212 schools has been accompanied by an 
increase of jnipils amounting to over 20 per cent, and a large enhancement of 
expenditure. In Faistern Bengal and Assam, too, the increase of institutions 
has been iiisignificaiit, and the growth of pupils large. A more even distri¬ 
bution of schixil.s is being olisorved; single good schools are being substituted 
for groups of overlapping and- inellicient institutions; new schools are being 
established where none i existed before. Board primary schools are more 
popular and are inereasing at a more rapid rate than privately managed 
’schools. The growing desire for instruetion and the appreciation of more 
efficient instilutions are evinced by the proportionately greater increase of 
pu])Hs. Th6 policy of government is a regular survey of the country with a 
view.to a proparly distributed provision of schools. The work has but now 
commenced. The fignueil of llie quinquennium appear to justify consider¬ 
able expfcctations from its execution. 

e 

43. While the demand is Tor board primary schools wherever possible, en¬ 
deavours have lieen made to improve [irivately nlanaged institutions, whether 
of the lifglieror ol^ the elementary grade, by means of grants. The ^ants-in- 
aid to elementary schools in Madras increased by 38 per cent. In the United 
Provinces the annual grants to aided colleges increased by 69 per cent., and 
nearly four lakhs were given for capital purposes'; the annual grants-in-aid, 
to seliools teaching English rose by 32 per cent., and those to European school 
by‘65 per cent. For the whole of India the grants to collies have iner^s^ 
by 10 per cent., to secondary English schools ay 20 per cent., to middle verna"- 
clilar schools by 21 per cent., to primary schools by 6 per cent, and to- Qiecial 
schools by 69 per cent. The increase on the total expenditure per cent 
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The amount now annually disbursed from public funds to aided institutions 
is over 80 lakhs, and this sum excludes grants for capital purposes. 

The matter in which privately managed institutions stand mostly in 
need is improvement of staff. In state schools the teachers are pensionable, 
in board'schools they are sometimes pensionable and sometimes subscribe to 
provident funds. There are few measures which would contribute more sub¬ 
stantially to securing a better type of teacher in privately managed sch(X>ls 
than the establishment of some similar provision. Progress in this respect 
has been made during the quinquennium. In Madras the question of estab¬ 
lishing a provident fund for teachers in privately managed institutions is 
under consideration and expenditure upon provident funds started by private 
mahagers is now recognised as a proper object of aid. 8uch funds have been 
established in various grades of institutions in the Punjab; contributions 
towards them are allowed to count as expenditure on tuition in secondevy 
schools; they have been instituted for primary teachers in all districts. I'he 
Central Provinces administration has under consideration the establishment 
of a provident fund for teachers in aided schools. In the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province a regular service of vernacular teachers has been formed.. The 
Government of India have dlso addressed Ix)cal Governments generally on the 
subject. 

44. Among improvementstmust be reckoned the provision of more suit- (d) Buildings, 
able accommodation. There has been great building activity. Greater 
attention is being paid to the special requirements of educational buildings. 

The provision of houses for primary schools remains a problem. There is a 
tendency to adopt type-plans for this and other simple forms of school-hou.ses. 

This has especially been the case in the United Provinces, where the designs 
include buildings for schools, hostels and manual training workshops. The 
buildings since erected are stated to have given satisfaction in all respects; 
and the existence of standard plans has effected great saving of labour. The 
reports from Bengal, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam and the North- 
West Frontier Province also speak of type-plans having been framed— 
mainly for primary schools. 

45. It has more and more been rcr^ognised that the type of education (Hi) Broader 
followed bjr most pupils in India is narrow and deadening. The reaction o/ 
against this state of things has taken different forms. The demand iox education. 
industrial training and the reviving interest in oriental studies will be des¬ 
cribed in the chapters on those subjects. It is necessary here to deal at some 

length with the subjects of physical and moral training and briefly to mention 
the steps that have been taken to free study from the influence 5f a hard and 
fast examinational system. 

46. Greater attention to physical culture has been'^ feature of the quin- (a) Physical 
quennium. Bengal has recently obtained a physical director from the United and, manual 
States. In the United Provinces much has bwn done for providing schools 

with proper playing grounds. The proteetiifd side of physical education has 
begun to receive attention in the Punjab, and a comihencemcnt has been made 
of systematic physical examination. This province has alsd a completely 
organised system of physical training and athletic competitions for schools; 

Jiigh schools have their teachers of athletics, vernacurar 8Chools*jye visited by 
peripatetic instructors in the employ of boards; tournaments are held.'^first 
in districts and afterwards at the headquarters of divisiofts. * In the last 
year of the quinquennium a compulsory system of gkmes was introduced into 
all government schbols of the Central Provinces, togetfier with the “payment 
of a games fee to support the clubs. This is‘reported to working well. 

The Madras report notices that an encouraging fgature is the increasing 
ability of students tb manage their games for themselves,,whijp it.is feared 
that most teachers still take but little interest in them. The same complajnt 
is made about teachers in Bengal, who, “ as a whole, do not appreciate the 
value of physical trainingHfor their pupils and do little for the Detter*qrgJlni- 
sation of school games, much less take part in them themselves.” Apart from , 
this, there is no doubt great keeimess evinced among collej^e and secoiM^ry 
sehool pupils, and a considerable efficiency has been attained jn athletics, 
while orill and deshi kasrat (country* exercises) are regularly practised in 
almost all public institutions, both higher and primary. 
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(b) Bdigious 
and moral 
insfiTuction. 


47. A word of warning has to be added, though it is apparently not appli¬ 
cable in all provinces, upon a danger which attends the introduction of 
western systems of athletic. ■ Sir A. Bourne remarks that the institution of 
toiumainerits and cup ties by which it has been sought to encourage games has 
not been an unmixed tenefit. “ It has even produ^ an incipient profession- 
alism which keeps the number of boys actually playing games comparatively 
small.” Nor is Mr. Prior in favour of tournaments; the spirit of sport (he 
writes) is almost entirely wanting and the great crowds of school¬ 
boys who witness the matches usually contain only a very tiny per¬ 
centage of Ixiys who have ever played the game themselves or ever 
Will [day it. While admitting that matters improve, and that matehes end 
less frequently than before in inter-tribal warfare and stone-throwing, h® is 
convinced that while the playing of organised games should be encourag^, 
the time has not come for tournaments lietween institutions to be played with 
moral profit to the boys. The Bengal report, too, complains of lie spirit of 
professionalism which loads to the enrolment of boys in schools in order that 
they may be qualified to play in matches, and the over-emulation and excite¬ 
ment which sometimes result in acts of violence against the opposite party or 
their friends. The report from the LTnited Provinces cites an instance in 
which the students of a normal school were summonsed by the team which they 
had defeated at hockey for assaults committed in the course of the game; 

“ the case was happily compromised out of court, when it came to be imder- 
st(X)d that no malice lay behind the-vigour of the attack.” The same report 
states that it has been found desirable to abolish the tournament system alto¬ 
gether owing to the professionalism and nn[deasantness which were engen¬ 
dered a nd from which, it appears, not even }ieadma.stcrs were altogether free. 
Its disa[)[>ear!incc jippears to have had no damaging effect upon enthusiasm. 
On the other hand, the fostering endeavours af the college staffs and of a 
university committee for inter-oollegiale contests are said to have wrought 
improvement in athletics in the Punjab, whore, in spite of occasional disturb¬ 
ances, a more friendly and s[)ortsmanlike spirit is said to bo growing np and 
there is no reason to question the beneficial effect of tournaments. 

Professionalism and crude ideas respecting contests where party spirit 
may run high are dangers to lie gnardwl against, and the latter is a not un¬ 
natural charaeteristic of the earlier stages of an implanted growth. But the 
taste for games in themselves is wholly good and the right spirit is growing. 
The average Indian student lives a healthy life when he has the opportunity. 
In .some of the large towns his physical condition often leaves everything to 
bo desired, ©alcutta possesses over 8,000 college students and nearly 58,000 
school pupils. Beyond the public jiarks, few of the institutions have play¬ 
grounds worthy the name. Many have none; others give the title to any 
small space tliat happens to be unoccupied in the compound. 

48. Save for the boginniiig made in the Punjab, but little is done in the 
way of medical inspection. Simple hygiene lessons are generally included in 
vernacular text-lwoks, and the subject sometimes figures as a separate one in 
higher schools; But the teaching is too often unreal. The Government of 
India have recently given Rs. 25 lakhs for educational hygiene, the provision 
of playgrounjia, and kindred objects. 

49. Manual^ training is being introduced as a part of the instructional 
systefii; but its introduc|;ion is slow. Mr. Prior says that this branch of 
a liberal,education is ^till viewed with dislike and distrust; it is not regarded 
as any .part of the stock-in-trade of a clerk, a graduate, a shop-keeper or a 
gentleman; all that the pareht asks of the school is that it ^all pass his 
son by any means through the requisite examination. ISfevertheless manual 
training dbw forms an item in the course of some of the traini^ institutions; 
manual classes are attached to some of the board schools in Bombay, Slo^d 
clasjefi to selected sohools'in Burma, and two Local Governments have indented 
for manhal instructors. 

50; The question of religious and moral training has come prominently to 
the' fore during the quinquennium. The attitude of government as regards 
religion has'already been described a» one of neutrdity—4bBtention froi^ 
teaching in public schools, abstention from int^rf^ence teac^in^ in 
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privately managed scboola. Certain concessions have been allowed. In the 
United Provinces the education code permits religious instruction for one 
hour a week to the children of parents who desire it, but the ordinary staff 
is<to have nothing to do with the instruction. In the Punjab the code per¬ 
mits religious instruction on the premises of board schools out of school 
hours, provided thfit it is imparted in accordance with rules laid down by 
the local body, that the parents desire it, that no teacher in regular employ 
is compelled to teach, and that no charge for such instniction is paid from 
public funds. In 1900-10 religious instruction was permitted in state 
schools in Burma, where the great majority of the people are Buddhists and 
thus offer a fairly homogeneous field. The chief conditions imposed were the 
equal recognition of different faiths, the provision of instruction out of 
school hours, without compulsion and only at the request of parents or 
guardians, the separation of any fees collected for religious instruction from 
school fees, the approval of the selected teacher by the inspector and the 
prohibition of any religious ceremony, festival or public act of worship 
within the school precincts. 

51. The results do not jilways confirm the reality of tlie outcry against a 
purely secular system. There are vast numbers of privately mans^ed insti¬ 
tutions of every grade where religious instruction has always been permitted 
and yet none has ever been imparted, in the United Provinces only five 
schools have taken advaqjage of the concession made in the case of govern¬ 
ment institutions. Mr. de la Posse concludes that the middle-class parent 
is 'parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, and remarks the fact that, though 
by reason of the equal observance of the festivals of various religions no 
school boy in the world enjoys so many holidays as the Indian school boy, 
yet tiiose who demand religious instruction have not thbugbt of utilising 
these opportunities. It must, however, be remembered that the main declara¬ 
tion ol government, dating as it does from a time which apprehended the 
dangers of proselytisation, is regarded as deterrent in the case of publicly 
managed schools, that in a matter like this the privately managed school is 
prone to follow suit, and that new orders take long to permeate the public 
mind. Tn Burma the idea of religious instruction is rendered familiar by 
its prevalence in monastic schools; and similar instruction, chiefly Buddhist* 
(though representatives of other religions have equal rights of access to pupils 
of their faiths), is now given in aixtv state institutions. The teachers are 
mainly members of the school staff and receive no speeial remuneration. The 
system is said to be working smoothly and to be productive of good—if only 
by weakening the belief that secular instruction is the only work of schools. 
Yet even here, though the concession was received with delight by those 
concerned and though parents are not apathetic, pral:tical help from them 
is not forthcoming and there is a tendency to look to government for every¬ 
thing. 

• • 

'62. The influence of a long established principle, natural inertia and the 
habit of regarding a school as a machine to facilitate the passing of external 
examinations doubtless largely account for the contrast between inactivity 
and outcry. Nor is the demand universal. Tliere«can be no* doubt of its 
"widespread reality among Muhammadans. It is less general anlong Hirfdus. 
This was strikingly enijniasised in the divergent opinions fjxpressed qt the 
Allahabad conference. One speaker averred that)those brought up in the 
most orthodox manner often display the most unsettled minds; another cited 
ah instance in which the introduction of religion as part of the school* course 
had given rise to religious reaction and political propagaildism; both these 
authorities considered such instruction to be imptAisible. Mr. la Fosse 
observes that purely secular education is often regarded* as the underlying 
cause of social, moral and political unrest, but that a perverted rel\git)u.s 
sen^ has quite as often.been the cause of depravity. Mr. Godley warns 
against the too common assumption that the value of a school as a'^moral 
agency is secured by the inclusion of some form of religious teaching. » ‘ 

.. ■ 53. The change in rule which have been noticed, the incre;ise of deno- 
njinational schools in the Puiyab and»the collection of funds for communal 
uhiversities form the record oi achievement during the quinquennium. This 
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(l(jes not amount to much. The time has rather been formative of opinion, 
ilowpver slowly it transforms itself into d(^, there is no doubt a feeling 
jilmiad that respect for parents and teachers has waned, that the student’s 
moral storehouse is often empty, swept and garnished and that it is conse- 
(piently receptive of wild and irresponsible notions. The evil is symptomatic 
of transition—the conflict between the old and the new. The Government of 
India have suggested the calling together of committees in the different pro¬ 
vinces to consider the matter. 

Moral instruction presents less difliculty. The reading books commonly 
.include moral lessons. Sometimes direct moral instruction is given. In 
llornbay a book oi' rnoriil stories has been prepared for teachers. The diffi¬ 
culty lies with the staff. “ The average teacher,” says Mr. Godley, “ has*not 
the capacity for imparting direct moral instniction in such a way as to in¬ 
terest nml impress his pupils.” There are plenty of exceptions; and better 
recruitment and training will effect a change. Meantime, as one authority 
says, we must not attack tlie problem as if it were a case of laying on gas 
jind water. “ There are edueatioiiists of experience,” says Mr. l^rior, " who 
firmly helicvc* that morality cannot with lienefit appear upon a time-table, that 
it should permeate the whole curriculum, work, play and life of the school, 
and that at jiresent we have not the. necessary vehicular facilities for the 
‘ imparting ’ of specific morality. I’ersonally T lielipve rather in discipline, 
the cxam])le of worthy men, mental development ^instead of memory-cram¬ 
ming), (inlistmont of parental oo operation, and in organised, manly games.” 

.54. One way of bringing order and good influence into tbe, student's life 
is tbreiigh the hostel system. “ Owing to the unsuitability of many so-called 
guardians,” says Mr. I’rothero, “ who are allowed to act in loco parentis, but 
who arc often in no way amnected with their wards a.nd have no control over 
them, and the want of well qualified resident superintendents for the messes, 
it is hoped in time to establish sufficiciiL college hostels to accommodate all 
students who <lo not live with their parents or natural guardians. Students - 
require suitable aceoininodation. strict oversight, (juietness for study, care in 
sickness, and freedom from domestic worries; and only in hostels can these 
wants be sufficiently sui»plied.” The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab be¬ 
lieves tliat a system of denominational hostels may meet the difficulty of 
religious instruction. 

There, has been a great increase in hostels during the period. There 
ai’i' now 2,79fl hostels with 107,HSH boarders; and the annual cost is 
Ils. .54.72,840 a year. The answering flgurra five years ago were 1,930 
hostels, 78,412 boarders and Rs. 36,71,708. Tn the Central Provinces the 
increase of boarders ,in secondary schools amounts to 55 per cent. The 
Government of India have recently made grants for hostels, amounting to 
five lakhs recurring and Rs. 1,34,82,000 (£900,000) capital. The recurring 
expenditure is probably in the .first instance being spent on buildings. But 
hostels require good superintendeure; and money will be required to secure 
the latter. 

55. The policy of Ixird Curzoiis government struck a blow at the system 
of excessive examinations in India. The only school examinations ordinarily 
recognised ahi the in situ tost that closes the primary course and that which*" 
closes the complete school life. College life is still largely a preparation for 
university examinations. i Opinion in some quarters continues to mourn the 
abolitiorf of examinations at intermediate stages of the school career; here 
and there linger vestiges of^the old system. On the whole, however, the 
change has undobbtedly been for good. The further problem of the nature 
of the te^t that should blose the secondary school course has exercised the 
minds of'cduchtioriists. It is recognised that the matriculations of the univer- 
sitfes, suffer from the (lifficulty of dealing with unmanageable numbers of 
candidates and from the defects inherent in extern«.l examinations. Bombay 
already had its school final examination, recognised for entrance to the 
' public service but not to the university. Madras and the United Pro- 
vin'ces have instituted systems during the period; also Burma and the 
Central Provinces, where, however, ,uie attempt has not been attended 
with success.' The object of these schemes (which will be described 
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length in chapter VII) -is to place the test in the hands of persons actually 
cognisant of the schools, to give due weight to the record of the pupil and 
to introduce oral and practical tests as an adjunct to written papers. Sir 
•A. Bourne says of the system in Madras that the secondary school certificate 
records "not only the degree of success attained in a public examination, 
but also the work done in school for not loss than three years, and the charac¬ 
ters and aptitudes of the holders as manifested during the same period.” 
The scheme is reported to have had great success and is described in the 
resolution of the Local Government as perhaps the most striking reform of 
the quinquennium. 


1V,—Main events of the pefiod. 

56. The preceding section has indicated the main t«®d of development. 

The ensuing chapters will treat of education and its progress under various 
heads. In order to provide a synoptic view, some of tlie main events of the 
last five years (exclusive of those already mentioned) are recited below. 

67. The continued effect of the legislation of 1904 has been visible in liniversity and 
university and collegiate'education. The exercise of the powers thereby con- college edim- 
ferred on the universities has added to the efficiency of the colleges. Tim tion. 
universities themselves havelieen busied with (in some cases) the consolidation 
of the courses of study, with the initiation of teaching arrangements in post¬ 
graduate work, and with tlic provision of suitable buildings for their meet¬ 
ings, their libraries or their examinations. In the meantime, new ideals 
of university education have arisen whieffi bode far-reaching changes in the 
future. The Hindus and the Muhammadans have proposed denominational 
universities at Benares and Aligarli. A scheme is being formulated for a 
teaching and local university .at Dacca; and separate universities have been 
suggested elsewhere. The size of willeges has increased. The attainment 
of higher standards has added largely to their cost. Among single incidents 
the most striking is undoubtedly the movement for collegiate education 

• among the frontier tribes. This has already taken a most practical form; 

and, at the opening of the buildings destined to grow into the Islaraia College 
of Peshawar, Sir Tlarcourt Butler pointed out the deep significance of this 
event. “ Standing here, on the most famous highway of Asia, facing the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, 1 confess that my imaginaiion is powerfully 
affected at the prospect of the enliglitcnment wlyd) will radiate from this 
school and college, not only in this province and along the frontier, but far 
into the recesses of Asia.” ' 

58. Secondary education has developed along lines laid down in 1906 and Secondary 
generally reiterated in the foregoing resolution. The various Local Govern- editcation. 
raents have, so far as funds were available, translated this policy into fact. 

Among the reforms now in progress none is more important than the 
improvement of the prospects of teachers* in these institutions—^whether by 
the framing of more favourable terms of serviiie in government schools or 
by the enhancement of grant and the introduction of more felastic methods in 
its assessment for those under private management'. In sonve provinces much 
has already been done in these directions; notably, the seryicM h^e been 
improved in Bombay, the United Provimses, the Central Provinces, and the 
North-West Frontier Province. The demand for English feducation is in¬ 
creasing enormously and the numbt'r of pupils Jattracited by the higher effi¬ 
ciency of government institutions has in some places proved “a source of 
embarrassment. Several provinces have sulsstantially raised the fee rates in 
secondary schools and in colleges. This measure has had no apparent 
influence on numbers. The curriculum has been entirf-ly i^viscd in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The growth of systems of school leaving certificates or 
examinations in several provinces (notably Madras) has been an important 
feature of the quinquennium. Some of the reports complain of the adverse 
effects of the matriculation upon study and originality of nietftod. T,he 

• Bengal report also questions the standard of the matriculation; and thp reso¬ 
lution of the Government of Bombay mentions indications tjhat most of the 
colleges have been suffering from a plethora of immature first-year students 
induced by the unduly low standard of the matriculation, and supports the 
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'IQ PROGKESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

vii'w thiit, for i)urposes of the university, the high school course should be 
extended by at least one year. 'I'hough -progress has been made in secondary 
edui-ation, n)uch still remains to be done, and glaring defects have yet to 
be removed. • 

59, Apai-t from the interest exhibited in primary education, the main 
features of the period have been the reorganisation of courses in certain 
jirovinees, the establishment of the board school system in the districts of 
Eastern Jieugal, and the complete abolition of fees in the North-West 
Erontier Province. The Government of India have requested that a portion 
of .tile grants made should be devoted to the extension of the principle of 
tVc'e elementary education. While rejeoting tl'C proposals for compulsory 
attendaiuK' at schools, they have urged the extension of faisilities and a system 
ol' surveys which should place education of a simple kind within the reach of 
all who desire it; and they have cm[)hasised their wishes in this matter by 
the provision of grants which ivill serve to facilitate a beginning in a more 
extensive and systematic distribution of institutions. While educational 
siirvey.s are expected to produce a larger <'\tension of elementary instniction, 
i'lte'iij.ts are being made to improve the standard by fixing higher rateAS of 
pay for teachers, increasing the facilities for training and gradually enlarg¬ 
ing the agency for inspection. How essential are these reforms and how 
futile would be a rapid and cheap exiiansion witlioiil such preca.utions is 
demonstrated by the fact that, even as things are,,39 per cent, of those 
educated relapse within a few years into illiteracy. 

fiO. Professional education has witnessed a certain amount of improve¬ 
ment and concentration in law classes and insl.itutions. A new mediaal 
college has heeii opetjed at Lucknow; and a ti'_wv departure is under contem¬ 
plation at ndhi in the shajic of a medical college for women. The agricul 
tural college at Cawnpore has been developed and !i new college opened at 
Lyalljmr. 

In 1911 the Indian Institute of Science opened at Bangalore. The 
numbers muhu- t(*chnieal and industrial education have steadily risen. The 
rc'soliition of the Government of Bombay speaks of the renmrkable progress 
made in tliis hraucli of education, especially in the school of art, where 
avchiteotural and pottery sections have been developed. The resolution, 
however, comjdains that “there is a general lack of co-ordination between 
the courses and standards of the several technical institutions due to the 
absence of ;uiy effective controlling authority.” A series of conferences in 
several provinces have framed correlated schemes of development, and depart¬ 
ments of industry have been established. In 1912 a small committee 
tnivelled through India to enquire how technical institutions can be brought 
into closer touch and more practical ndatious w'ith the employers of labour 
in India. A committee in England has examined the scheme under which 
about ten scholarships are awarded to Indians for the study of technical 
subjects ill Europe. A collage of commerce is projected at Bombay. 

61. There hds been considerable prioress in the training of teachers. 

Every large pi-oyince is now provided with one or more secivndary training 
college^, new ad^dftions diiruig the period being in Pengal and Easteni Bengal 
and Assam, where previously facilities for this kind of training were entirely 
lacking 5 'in the Cefitral Provinces, where the institution has been developed 
into a college and in the United Provinces, where a second college has arisen 
at Lucknow. " 

62. The feeling* that oriental stmlies had fallen into some neglect was 
recognised by the summoning of a conference at Simla in 1911. Meanwhile, 
attention has been paid to the subject in Madras and boards of examinations 
have rlone much to organise and encourage indigenous schools of study, 
especially in Bengal and the United Provinces. „ 

^ 83. The number of girls at school has increased during the quinquennium 
by 47-7 ‘per c6nt. The resolution on the Bombay report while remarking 
on the large nupierical rate of increase says that there is an almost genem 
opinion among educational officers that the real advance is incommensurate 
with the efforts and attention bestowed, and that the instruction which is 
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being imparted to girls, especially in the advanced schools, is proceeding on 
wrong lines and is not calculated to produce the intellectual and physical 
improvement for which there is need. 

« 64. The speciial colleges for chiefs continue to flourish. Tt is characleris- Education of 

tic of the times that there is now a general desire to see the course^t these chiefs, etc. 
institutions carried on to a more advanced standard. After the close of the 
quinquennium, a conference was held to consider a scheme te a higW 
college. 

In Sind there has been a movement for the establishment of special 
madrassas and hostels for the education of the sons of zamindars. 

65. Liberal grants have been made for the education of Europeans and Education of 
tile domiciled community. An important conference on this subject wa-( held Europeans. 
in Simla in 1912. The conclusions of this body, and the funds now being 
collected in England, are expected to result in a substantial advance. 

66 . The number of Muhammadans at school has increased by 32*3 per Education of 
cent., but is still incommensurate in higher and coUegiatc institutions. In Muhammad- 
primary education the community holds its own, and Muhammadan girls now ans. 

go more readily to school, Awakening interest is evinced in the opening of 
certain special Muliainmadan institutions -such as the Islamia colleges at 
Lahore and Peshawar and a few high schools--and the proposal for a univer¬ 
sity at Aligarh. ' 

67. The precise inwrease of education among backward classes is difficult Educofion 
to estimate. In Madras literacy among the Paraiyans has trebled. In among 
Bombay an almost general spread of education has taken place in these depressed 
classes, amounting to an increase among those under instruction of 72 per classes. 
cent, for aboriginals and of 64 per cent, for depressed cl.'j.sses. Vast numbers 

of these tribes and castes, however, are still untouched by education. Special 
inspecting a^ncies are required, and the provision of trained teachers from 
the tribes themselves. Much may be hoped from the general spread of 
.schools. 

68 . No account of the educational events of this quinquennium would Im? The. royal 
complete without mention of the first visit of a Biitish Sovereign tovisitto India. 
India and of the Delhi Durb.ar. The Government of India struck over 

two millions of medallions for presentation to school children, and tlioS*/ 
were eagerly purchased for distribution by local bodies and private mana¬ 
gers. The announcenient of a roourriiig grant foy truly p()[)u]ar education 
was one of the prineijjal boons announced at the Durbar. Arrangements 
were made for the attendance at that ceremony of large nirubcrs of pupils, 
who, clad school by school in different coloured head-dresses, gave to the 
vast auditorium the appearance of a variegated t.ulip IkmI. ITis Imperial 
Majesty’s reply to the address from the Calcutta Ut'iversify and the Queen- 
Empress’ visit to the M;iyt> College emphasised their interest in the educa¬ 
tional welfare of ibe country. Tlie incmorv of the Durbar will lie perpe¬ 
tuated in schools by the celebration of its anniversary. 

As to local celebrations of the occasion, an account is given by Mr. de la 
Eossc, from which the following passage is taken : - 

“ The local celebrations excited the liveliest enthusiasm.'end the (iyKjasion 
was specially brought home to the minds of school boys and school girls bv 
the grant of a holiday and the presentation of coronation medallions ami'J 
suitable festivities. The expense was borne parlly’by government and partly 
by local boards, in some instances relieved by private voluntary „contribu- 
tious. The labour of distributing Durbar medals—in p 11 over five JaUis— 
was ungrudgingly undertaken by my office. The medals were much appre¬ 
ciated by the children and will remain a symbol of the gracious gfcod will and 
favour of the Crown to its most distant and youngest subjects. Idttle'bands 
of school boys from different districts had the privilege of aliendijig Ihe 
Iinperial Durbar, and ihe detachments showed up well in their neafhjcostumes 
and various coloured safas.” 

A special Muhammadan deputy inspector of Bombay remarks gn the 
deep impression of love and loyalty evoked by the celebra!tions in urdu 
schools. The boarders of one of the schools for depressed classes in the same 
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presidency were taken to Bombay on the occasion of Their Imperial Majes¬ 
ties’ arrival at the expense of a private individual. And throughout tJbe 
wliole country the royal visit was celebrated in schools with the utmost 
eiithusiasin. „ 

flis Imperial Majesty while in India gave emphatic and practical 
assurance of his interest in the educational welfare of his subjects. The 
grants announced at the. Royal Durbai* have been followed by other liberal 
allocations. 
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OHAPTEli iV. 

CONTKOLLING AGEJSC.IES. 

I. — General. 

09, The control of education in India is somewhat complicated. Then! is General 
a department of education in the Government of India, and there aic depart- control. 
meats of public iustructiou in the provinces. These arc charged with the 
work of education. It must not, however, lie supposed that their administra¬ 
tive powers are unlimited, still less that they are the main agency for impart¬ 
ing instruction, hiaoh deiicartment is subject to the government, and its 
operations arc co-ordinateil with the general policy of guvernment. Hubject 
to this general condition, each department under a Local Government advistis 
as to educational needs, administers the funds allotted, inspects, e.xamines, 
disburses grant8-in-a,id. frames rules and enforces them, prescribes curricula 
and maintains a few educational institutions. Hut its controlling powers 
are shared, in the matter of higher eduention, by the university, and, mainly 
in the matter of clcmentuTy education, by the civil authorities and the local 
and municipal boards. The great majority of institutions are maintained 
by the boards or liy private agencies. The Latter may receive aid inther from 
the department or from the board. This chapter contains a. brief description 
of these authorities. 

• 

70. The formation during the quinquennium of a department of edwn- Dejiartment oi 
tion in the Government of India was a signal recognition of the imporlance AVi/wtmrt in 
which this branch of public business is'beginningto assume. The new depart- fl,c Gon i nwht 
ment was created in 1910 and got to work in the beginning of 1911. Eduen- oj India. 

t-ioii had previously competed for the attention of the TTome Dejiartment 
along with a host of other subjects. The department of education also, 
besides its main business, deals with .sanitation. Lx’s! self-govenunent. 
ecclesiastica,! miitters, archmology and museums. The. post of Direct ot'*% • 

General of E.diication in India has been .abolished, or ratlier absorbed into 
the new department, which comprises, besides the Member of Council, two 
secretaries and an assistant.secretary. 

71. Each province has a department of public instruction, %avc the small iGnvintitd 
province of Coorg, where inspection, etc., is managed from hlndras In depart men! 
January 1911 a department was formed in the Norih-West Ernnticr Vrn-oj inihllr 
vince, where previously the cares of archaiology and education were combineil riintinrtion. 
in the same office; and the inspecting agency, ptc, had lieeu included in ti c 

Punjab service. A director has now been.*!ppointed for tbe North-We-st 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan: and. at the coBclnsion of the quinquen¬ 
nium, ]iro|)o.sals had been submit tod for a separate cadre of offers. 

A provincial department cimsists of a director of public instruction, a 
^ certain number of insfiectors with their staff, professors o/ colleges and 
teachers in schools. The director administers the denartmenl. The qm^tion 
was discussed during the qiiinquenninm whether he shocJd «he giv'‘/i the 
status of a secretary to government (in the Punjq^.he already is .an under 
secretary), .and was decided in the negative mainly because it w'.a^ deemed 
advisable to leave him unfettered in his capafity of an admmistr.atrve ami 
inspecting officer supervising the work of the department itnd moving about 
among educational, institutions. The inspectors, “professors an,d teachers 
are grouped in various services. The tciichers arc mainTv erflploved in the 
higher institutions, and, even here, represent hnt a small part of the total 
number, the majority being private employ, while nearly all the teotch^s of 
primarj' schools are board or municipal servants or work in aided insti^f ions. 

TI.~The fervues. 

, 72. The services in which these officers arc placed are the Indian cduca Growth of the 

tional service, the provincial educational service, the subordinate and the services. 
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lowfi- snlxirdinatc service. Some hold posts outside any service. The exist- 
enci' oi Ihe two higher services in their present form dated from 1896. Up 
till that time, Europeans and a few Indians were classed together in a graded 
service (with increments of pay in each grade) rising from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. 
Originally they all drew pay at tlie same rates according to their grade. 
Ounng the time of Lord Ripon, the pay of Indians was reduced to two-thirds 
of that of Europeiuis in the same grade. The Public Services Commission of 
188()-87 resulted in the formation of provincial services. The reorganisation 
was not carried out till 1896, and virtually re.8ulted in the separation of 
Europeans and Indiana. The former are generally placed in the Indian 
edncalinnal service, tlie fpialification for which is recruitment in England by 
the Secretary of State a mode of appointment open to Indians but applied 
til Ihem only three times sinee the reorganisation. 1’he latter are placed in 
the provincial service; and here the separation is not so complete, for this 
sen ice eontain.s a enrtain nnmher of Europeans recruited in India. This 
di•^l inctiiin has given ri.so to comment 'I'hc improvement of the terms of noth 
the Indian and pro\ ineial edncational services (inehuling the dcsirahility cf 
I'liahing ]<Tnii!()tioMs from the latter to the tonrier) lias for some time heeii under 
consideration hy the Government of India and Local Governments, but (save 
I'or the inlrndni'tioii of some temporary though by no means unsubstantial 
moasni-es of alleviation) has been lield in ahev'iiee'pending the deliberations 
of the IJoval Coinmission on tlie Public Services in India now silting. The 
priiiciple of this diiidoii of .services rests on the motliorl of roeruitinnnt. 
■'Tlie proMiieinl service was intcndi'd to represent side by side with the 
Inilinn educational svwviee the Inghe.st class of employment open to tu'.tives 
of Iinlia Eotli ot Ihe.vc liranelit's, that reiruited in I'aigland and that i-‘ 
enuted in Indi.i, togellier form the superior ssr\ iee of (he education dojiart 
meld, til" dilferenc' hetwoon them being not in status or duties, hut in the 
condiLioiis of ('iiiiilov ment as regards [lay, leave and service for pension. 

78. The conditions of the Indian edncational service are similar through- 
eiit India 'I’hese of tin* locally reeruited services vary from province to 
proviiue. The following may he talen as a, general description, .allow’anee 
being niiule (save in the Indian eilueational service) for provincial varia- 
t ions : - 

(!) 'I’lie Indian edneatioiial service is recruited by the Secretary of State 
in F.ngland and is conijiosed almost entirely of Europeans. Its members 
till the posts of inspectors, principals, firofessors and headmasters. T’icked 
odicei's are made directors. I'lie jiay is Rs. 500 a month, rising after ten 
vears to Ks 1,000. 'I'here are also .sixteen allowances of two grades (exclud¬ 
ing four allovvanees for Ghiefs’ Golleges); the higher grade of allowance 
rises to Rs 500 a month. Consolation allowances of Rs. 100 may he given 
after fiftv'cii years’ service if the salary of any oIRcer has not, within that 
jieriod, exceeded Rs. 1,000 a month. Exchange oomfiensation is also given. 
The average emolument for oHicers on these tenns is (on an actuarial calcula¬ 
tion) Rs. 97-i. Oireetors are on sjiecial pay, the highest maximum being 
Rs 2,500 a. month Eidl pension is ordinarily earned after 30 years’ service 
find arnoniits tiv C437 10 0 a year. A director of approved service receives 
l!5‘ir' a year, ‘TTie term's for ladies arc special; their pav is generally from 
about Rs. 300 to about Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a month. Their pension is cal- 
ciiliitfd accorVliiig to pay. 

(ii) >Tlie provincial service is recruited by the Local Governments and 
is composed ma inly of Indians, It compri.ses inspectors, assistant and joint 
inspectors, principals, professors, headmasters of collegiate high schools, 
headmasters of some noimal schools, etc. The arrangeinent of the services 
viiries. In several provinces there is regular grading from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700 
a nunitli. The average jiay is between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400, save in the 
Centi-al I’rovinces where it is Rs. 273, and in Buraa w'hcre it is Rs. 404 a 
mouth' Here also the service qualifying for full pension is 30 years. The 
maximum pension is Rs. 350 a month. It is calculated as usual on three 
years' average emoluments. 

{Hi) The subordinate service is siifilarly recruited by liocal Governments 
and is composed almost wholly of Indians, filling the posts of deputy and 
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.sub-inspector, lecturer, headmaster, assistant teacher, etc. The formation 
varies greatly. In some provinces there are eight grades, ranging from 
Bs. 50 to Us. 250 a month. (In the Punjab the service contains two posts 
oivBs. 400 a month.) These services contain very large numbers of oflioers. 

(i'p) Ihe lower subordinate service exists only in certain provinces and 
contains officers of lower qualifications, generally on less than Il.s. 50 a month. 

Ihe average monthly pay in the subordinate and lower subordinate services 
taken together is Its. 55 a month. 

(») Outside posts arc generally created for officers performing special 
duties. 

• 74. At the close of the quinquennium there are ten diiretors of public NnmJytrs in the 
instruction. 'I'here are also (excluding the fourteen posts in Chiefs’ Colleges) services. 

175 officers in the Indian educational service, the average montlily pay being 
about Rs. 7b3 (less than the actuarial by reason of the fact that many officers 
have not reached the Us. l.(iU0 grade). Of tliose, four arc Indians, 'riicre 
arc JibO oflicci's in the lu-ovincial service (oi' wliom 326 are Indians and some 
of the others inemhers of the domiciled community); the average pay is Rs. 318 
a month. Tlie subordimrte and lower .subordinate services contain 7,811 
officers (of wliom 200 avciv Kiirojieaiis or inemhers of the domiciled com¬ 
munity) drawing an average^ pay id’ Rs. 55 a month. There are also 405 
ungraded posts (of which 13 are held hy Knnq.eans or members of the domi¬ 
ciled conimiiuity) on aii«a\cr.igc pay of suinewliat o\cr Rs. 75 a month; and 
104 posts vvhicli cannot he classified” (of which 00 are lield by Indians') on an 
average pay nl sliglitly oier Rs. 152 a month- 'Die total number of officers 
in tJicsp sei'viccs is l.hus 8.945. 

7,5. 'Die conditions of service in the education deportments have been ImproivMeni 
under discussion during the quinqueimmm. Among the questions tlint havco/ conditions. 
come forward arc the scale of pay and the number of ycar.s quali lying for ]ien- 
siou in the Indian eiluentional service, the .slowness of [iroiiiotioii and the 
impossibility of advancement lieyond the highest grade in the provincial 
•service, 'rhe solution id' these problems, as slated above, lias had to be 
postponed, temporary measures of relief being devised for the provincial 
service. In some provinces, too, improvenient has been found essential in tlio 
siibonlin.ate services. 

Generally speaking the scale of iiay is low'; and the giading, inferior to 
that worked out b\ Sir David Harbour, atl'ords l.mly promotion. In 1906, 
llio Government of India sugge-sted in conneetioii with the reform of second¬ 
ary education a miniimini salary for learlicrs of Kiiglisli of ft„s. 40 rising to 
Rs. 400 in the ease of beadmpters of high schools, 'Die I..ocal Governments 
have presented .schemes of iuqiroveiiieiit 'Die folltiwjiig have been under 
consideration or sancLioiiod during the quinqiieiininiii. The Government of 
Madras have prop-osed to raise the jiay of a.s»ista.iil masters; hut the scliniue 
h.as not yet been .sanctioned. Jn IJonihay llie pay of headmasters lias been 
revised at a cost of Rs. 10,560 a year; at tlie close'^if the peviod, a sclienie for 
raising the pay of assistant teacliors was recointaoii(led, at asi annual c>ist of 
Rs. 31,140, ami sanction has since beim accorded In liengal {he terms of the 
lower subordinate service have failed to give satisfaction. • 'The committee 
which met in Galeiitui in 1908 to consider secendary education inadeTO-om 
mendatioiis for the amelioration of the lower .services in iliat proviijce and 
in Eastern Rengal and Assam and improvements uve iinderstooii to be under 
consideration. 1'he provincial and subordinate services in Eastern Bengal 
were, during tlic period, separated from tlioije in Bengal and coiiibihed with 
the Assam officers, with beneficial results lo those iucludeii in them. But the 
lower siibordinattv service of hiasteni Bengal w'asf deemed so ni^satisfactory 
that it was decided not to include in it the corresponding oflicers*in Assam. 

The rates of jiay for high school teachers in the I'nitod Provinces have’been 
raised; the additional cost of Rs. 1,10,3.58 a year iiiehides the E^-peVse of 
increasing tlie .staff as well as the jiay. The pros[)ect.s of the sm^'dinatc 

• service in the Punjab have been improved at a cost, wliieb wdll eventmilly risb 
to Rs. 91,820 a year. A scheme has been drawn up for Burma and is iTnder 
consideration. The administration,of the Central Provinces presented an 

* exhaustive scheme for the complete reorganisation of the upper subordinate 

- • • n 2 
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lower subor(lin.atc service. Some hold posts outside any service. The exist¬ 
ence of tlie two higher .services in their pre.sent form dated from 1896. Up 
till that time. Europeans and a few Indians were classed together in a graded 
service (with increments of pay in each grade) rising from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,500. 
Originally they all drew pay at the same rates according to their grade. 
During the tunc of T.ord Ripon, the pay of Indians was reduced to two-thirds 
of that of Europeans in the same gradk The Rublie Services Commission of 
1886 87 tv.sultcd in the formation of provincial services. The reorganisation 
was not cariiefl out till 1896, and virtually resulted in the separation of 
Kuropcans and Indians. The former are generally placed in tlie Indian 
educational .service, the qualification for which is recruitment in England by 
the Secretary of State- a mode of appointment open to Indians but applied 
to them only three, limes since the rcorgani-sation. The latter are placed in 
th(! provincial service; and here the sejjaration is not so complete, for this 
sci’Mcc contains a certain number of Europeans reemited in India. This 
disi inctiou has given rise to comment. The improvement of the terms of both 
the Indian and provincial educational services (iucliiding the desirability cf 
making promotions from the latter to the former) has for some time been under 
consideration by the Government of India and Local Governments, but (save 
for the introduction of some tcniporarv though by no means unsubstantial 
iiic.asurcs of allcvintion) lias been held in abcvcncc pending the deliherations 
of the Royal ('oininissioii on the I'iddie Services in India now sitting. The 
pi'ineiplc of this dnisioii of services rests on the method of recruitment. 

The provincial .service was intended to represent side by side with the 
Indian educational service the highest class of cmployirient open to natives 
of India Roth of tlicsv' hranclics, that recruited in England and that re¬ 
cruited in fudi.i, fogetlie.r form the superior service of the p.duciitioti depart 
inent. tlm diliVrence lictween thorn being not in status or dutie.s, but in the 

conditions of employment as regards [lay, l('-avc and service for pension.” 

* 

7:5. Tin conditions of the Indian educational service are similar through¬ 
out fmlia. 'I'hosp of tlie locally recruited services vary from province to 
[irovinco. 'he following may be taken as a. general description, allowance 
hciiiL' made (s.ive in the Indian educational service) for provincial varia¬ 
tions • -- 

(?) 'I'lio Indian educational service-is recruited by the yeerctary of State 
in England and is composed almost entirely of Europeans. Its members 
fill tiic ]iosts of inspectors, principals, professors and headmasters. Picked 
ofliccrs are iivide directors. The pay is Rs. 600 a iiioulh, rising after ten 
years tir Rs. 1,000. There are, also sixteen allowances of two grades (exclud¬ 
ing I'onr allowances for Chiefs’ Colleges); the higher grade of allowance 
rises to Rs. 500 a moi'ith. Consolation allowances of Rs. 100 may be given 
after fifteen years’ service if the salary of any officer has not. within that 
period, exceeded Rs. 1,000 a nionth. Exchange compensation is also given. 
The average emolument for officers on these terms is (on an actuarial calcula¬ 
tion’) Rs. 974.^ Direetork are on syiecial pay, the highest maximum being 
Rs. ‘i,500 a month. Eiill pension is ordinarily earned after 30 years’ service 
and nmoimts io C437-10-0 a year. A director of approved service rcce-ives 
.1-52;' a year, ‘The term's for ladies are s[iecial; their pay is generally from, 
aliout Rs. 300 to alwiit Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a month. Their pension is cal- 
culatf d aceordirig to pay. 

(//) The provincial .service is recruited by the Local Governments and 
is compo.sed mainly of Indians. It comprises inspectors, assistant and joint 
inspectors, principals, firofossors, headmasters of collegiate Jiigh schools, 
headmasters of some normal schools, etc. The arrangetnent of the services 
varies. T'n several' provinces there is regular grading from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700 
a month. The average pay is between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400, save in the 
Con+ral Provinces where it is Rs. 273, and in Burma where it is Rs. 404 a 
month' Here also the servitxj qualifying for full jjension is 30 years. The 
I maxinium pension is R.s, 350 a month. It is calculated as usual on three 
years’ average emoluments. 

(in’) The subordinate service is sinjilarly recruited by Local Govemments 
and is c'omposed almost wholly of Indians, filling the posts of deputy and 
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sub-inspector, lecturer, headmaster, assistant teacher, etc. The formation 
varies greatly. In some provinces there are eight grades, ranging from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 250 a month. (In the Punjab the servict? contains two posts 
oib Rs. 400 a month.) These services contain very large numbers of olTlcers. 

(ii)) The lower subordinate service exists only in certain provinces and 
contains officers of lower qualifications, generally on less than Rs. 50 a month. 

The average monthly pay in the subordinate and lower subordinate services 
taken together is Rs. 55 a month. 

(v) Outside posts are generally creiited for officers performing special 
duties. 

• 74. At the close of the quinquennium there are ten directors of public Nninhers in the 
instruction. There are also (excluding the fourteen posts in Chiefs’ Colleges) services. 

175 olficcrs in tlie Indian cJiioalioiial service, tlie average monthly [)ay being 
about Rs. 7b3 (less than the actuarial by reason of the fact that many officers 
have not reached the Its. 1,000 grade). Of these, four are Indians. There 
arc 3b0 officers in the provincial service (of whom 328 aie Indians and some 
of the others members of the domiciled community); the average pay is Rs. 318 
a month. The snbovdimrte and lower subnrdinate services contain 7,811 
officers (of whom 200 were Euroficans or members of the domiciled com¬ 
munity) drawing an average^ pay of Rs. 55 a month. 'Phere are .also 465 
ungraded posts (of which -13 are lield by I'.nropcana or members of the domi¬ 
ciled community) on anwverage pav of somewlmt over Rs. 75 a month; and 
104 posts which cannot be classiffcrf (of which 90 arc held hy Indians) on an 
average pay of slightly over Its. 152 a month. 'I'he total nmiiher of ollicers 
in these services is tliiis 8,945. 

75. The conditions of service in the education clepurtmcnts have hwn Improveme}it 
under discussion during the quinqnenniuni. Among the questions that liavco/ conditwm. 
come forward are the sixile of pay and the number of years qualifying for fien- 
sion in the Indian educational service, the slowness of promotion ami the 
impossibility of advancement lieyond the highest grade in the provincial 
•service. The. solution of these problems, as stated above, has liad to be 
postponed, temporary measures of relief being devised for the |»roviucial 
service. In some pi’ovinces, too, iniprovemen't lias been found essential in the 
subordin.ate services. 

Uenerally speaking the scale of pay is low; and the grading, inferior to 
that worked out by Sir David Harbour, affords tardy promotion. In 1906, 
the Government of India suggested in connection with the reform of second¬ 
ary education a minimum salary lor teachers of f'mglish of fts. 40 rising to 
Rs. 400 in the case of headmasters of high schools. The Loiial Gov ernments 
have presented scliemu.s of improvement Tlie follfivving have been under 
consideration or sanctioned during tlie qninqneniiiiim. The Government of 
Madras have profio-sed to raise the pay of aa#i.?tant masters; but the scheme 
has not yet been sanctioned. In Honibay tlie jiay of headmasters has been 
revised at a cost of Rs, 10,560 a year; at the closs«f the jieriod, a scheme for 
raising the pay of assistant teachers was recommended, at <'«i annual cost of 
Rs. 31,140, and sanction has since been accorded. In Ilengal flic terms of the 
^ lower subordinate service have failed to give satisfaction. • The committee 
which met in Calcutta in 1908 to consider seci-ndary education inadeTecom- 
mendations for the amelioration of tlie lower services in 4hat nroviqce and 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam and improvementsjive nnderstoiKi to be under 
consideration. The provincial and sulHirdinate .services in Eastern Bengal 
were, during the period, separated from tho^ in Bengal and combitied with 
the Assam officers, with beneficial results to those included in them. But the 
lower subordinate service of Eastern Ilengal wad deemed so nivatisfactory 
that it was decided not to include iii it the corre-sponding officers in Assam. 

The rates of pay for high school teachers in the I nited Provimves liaro’been 
raised; the additional *:ost of Rs. 1,10,358 .a year includes the q^dlv-se of 
increasing the staff as well as the pay. Tlie pri'spects of the snfVdinate 
' service in the Punjab have been improved at a cost which will eventually nSb 
to Rs. 91,820 a year. A scheme has been drawn up for Burma and is ijnder 
consideration. The administration,of the Central Pmvince^ presented an 
"exhaustive scheme for the complete reorganisation of the upper suliordinatc 
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siii'vice at an annual cost of Bs. 36,012 and the formation of a lower siibordi- 
nate service at an annual cost of Rs. 2,95,200; sanction has since been given as 
lands may jicrjiiit. (/lianges find additions have also been sanctioned in the 
servio? in tJie North-West Frontier rrovince which will cost Rs. 16,636 a 
year. 

76. 'I'hese services, however, form but a small section of the host of 
teachers, who niimlier 215,518. Of these only 7,598 are in government service; 
51,979 are in the emjiloy of lioards, 9,121 in that of municipal bodies and 
i46,s2() iHiloiig to privately managed schools. The conditions upon which the 
last three classes work are less favourable than in the case of government 
servants. This will have Ihipu gathered as regards sexiondary teachers from 
i.,iragrij|)li 21 of tlie re.soliition and as regards primary teachers from the fact 
ibid pa i t of the present policy is the raising of the minimum pay for those 
who ai’e trained to Rs. 12 a month. But the principal disqualification is the 
goticiiil (though not universal) want of some provision for old age. Govern¬ 
ment servants look foi’ward to their (leTision. In some areas board school 
teachers al.so have pensions. But, generally speaking, these and teachers in 
private employ have no ])rospect of pension and no contribution fund. This 
IS a matter in which reform is urgently Cfilled for. 


Ill, — hisjjertion} 

77. Tiic iiis])ec,ling agency is, with minor exc,i])tions, included in the 
gineriimeiiL services. Noiueiiclatures difi’or in different proviuees. But the 
lollow mg rough geiieralisatiou (with exceptions, some of which will be not,iced 
111 .ippciidi.v II) holds good throughout India. The director, besides adnums- 
termg liie defiartiiyinit, inspects colleges and, so tar as possible, samples ot 
other kmd.s of institiitioiis. Inspectors, included in the Indian or iiroviucial 
.services, mspeil, Jiigli scluxils, training i list i tut ions, and samplers of other 
in.stitutions tliroughont a commissioner’s division or a collection of districts. 
They art* aided by assistant inspectors (in the provincial service) who are, in 
some provinces, specially charged with the supervision of middle schools. 
Deputy inspectors, who are generally found in the higher grades of the 
subordinate service, inspect middle and primary schools and the smaller train¬ 
ing institutions throughout a di.strict, or sometimes when the district is large, 
tliroughont a {lart of it. T'hey are in close relation with the district magis¬ 
trate (and to some extent subject to hi.s orders) and with tlie district board, 
i'licv are assisted by .sub inspectors, who arc included in the subordinate 
service. In syine provinces yet other inspecting agents are found -super- 
visoivs, inspecting 'pandits or sub-assistant inspectors. Thus a hierarchy of 
inspecting authorities is built up, mainly under the orders of the departments 
of I'ublic instruction, partly under that of the civil authorities. 

78. ] n addition to the ordinary inspecting staff for boys’ schools, there are 
now in most provinces insjicct'rcsscs and female assistants for girls’ schools, 
ami also ins]iectors for European schools. Tlic existence of such agencies is 
necessary to the welfare of the particular kind of institution concerned, and 
is much appreciated. Tliere has been a tendency towards the establishment 
ol inspecting posts for tlie supervision of technical and industrial schools or 
eveu^ovvards tlie creation of separate departments of industry charged with 
the supervision of all or some of these institutions. In some provinces a 
spiiciai staff for* tlie inspection of Muhammadan schools has been found 
necessary i and Heiigal possesses s})ecial inspecting facilities for areas 
iuhahite./l by aboriginals and hill tribe.s. It will be convenient to mention 
llicse inspectors in, greater detliil in the chapters dealing with the subjects 
concerned, lint special inspectors for particular subjects in ordinary schools 
fall into ar different category; and something will be said of them presently. 

"79. The total cost (excluding direction) of the inspecting agency is 
fis. 4*^,85,834, being 5'2 jier cent, of the total expenditure on education, and 
7-6 pe(vlcnt. of the direct cost. The percentage of their coat to the total cost 
in tlie<various provinces is, in Madras 5-4, in Bombay 3-9, in Bengal 5-1, in 
the E’nited Provinces 4-9, in the Punjab 4-2, in Burma 7-6, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam 6-5. in the Centra] Provinces^8-4, in Coorg 4-8, in the North-West 
Frontier Province 2 9. The cost of inspection in any province obviously- 
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depcuds not merely on the size and pay oi' the agency employed, bnt also upon 
tlie number oi' tlie seliools and their clhciency as judged from the point of view 
of expenditure upon them. Where'the average diiect expenditure upon eacli 
institution is low, the proportion dcbitable to insj)ection must be relatively 
high. On the other hand, where sclmols arc nuiiierou.s, the co.st of inspection 
per institution naturally falls. Conelusious drawn from the percentages just 
shown tiuist bo laodifiod in tl)o ligiit of this c aisiderati m. A calculation has 
been made showing the I'o.st per scliool of iiisj>.!oliuii and direction in each 
province from a coiujiarison oi which with tlic t.ei\'’iit{ige.-5 lliree different 
cases arise, fn thi; Nortli-West Frontier Province, where, owing to the 
liberal scale on which scliools are ffn.'iiKvd, the percentage of cost of iuspec- 
tioa to educational expenditure is lowest, the cost of inspection and direction 
per iuslitution is, by reason of the jiaucity of schools, far higher than in 
any other jirovince, and actually amounts to two-fifths of the total average 
cost of an institution in Bengal. To a lesser extent, the same is the case 


in the Pnnjah, where the percentage is moderate, the cost ])er institution 
very higJi. A middle position is occupied by Burma and the (Central 
Provinces, whei'c both percentage and average cost are high by reason of 
the facts tJiat schools are oomparat.ively few and their scale of maintenanee 
satisfactory. "J'lie opposite is the case in provinces which are thickly 
schooled, like Madras, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam. In all these 
cases the jicrcentage of the eosf of inspeiition is high. But the cost per school 
(especially in the two R«ngals) is hnver than elsewhere. It may bn noti<'<‘\l 
as a significant fact that the cost of direction and inspection per institution 
ill the North-West Frontier Province, is exactly six times what it is in 
Eastern llengal and Assam. 


80. 'riie inspecting agency presents its own problems. • A wise treatment Changes in 
of those- pi'oblems and a well-thought-out organisation of the service reacts on/animfion 
favourably upon the schools. 'I’lic quinqiieiiiiium has been marked by reiorm niid duties. 
in the system, lint in several matters reform is inconqdete and questions 
a re sti 11 outstan ding. 


81. Tn the matter of organisation, there has first bt'en an increase in the (a) Increase in 
inspecting agency. 'I'he areas to bo covei-ed by the superior staff v^ero numbers. 
obviously excessive- The number of iustitiitions assigned, in some parts of,, 
the TOuntry, to the subordinate staff, is so great as to render effective inspec¬ 
tion impossible. The clianging ideas on the duties of inspectors and the 
recognition of instruction as a jiarL of their work, have placed an additional 
strain upon the oliigers. In these eircuiristances, in tlie present condition of 
public opinion, with teac-bers wlio are largely untrained, cortimittecs that 
nave not everywhere inspired confidence and schools isolated in remote places, 
the inspecting staff is still in many tracts inadeijuate. find is far from allow¬ 
ing one officer to every 80 or JOO school-s, which is generally regarded as the 
maximum which he can manage. (As an example, it may be stated that the 
average number of schools in a sub-inspectof’s charge in each of the three 
divisions of Eastern Bengal is 185, 138 and 158 rea^iectively.) On the other 
hand, increase of the lower staff is unavailing unless ther» are sufficient 
superior officers to supervise its operations. 


, 82. Secondly, the broader duties assigned demand that a's^pperior^pe (/>) Transfer 

of officer be attached to the service. In some provinces, the subordiiiate of staff to 
inspecting staff had not the status and privileges of goveiffiment servants, government 
The period under review has seen the transfer of sulfiTispectors in Bqpgal and emi-loy. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and of sujiervisors of elementary schools in 
Madras; also the re transfer to the department of deputy apd sub-inspectors 
in the United Provinces. Previously these officers \yerc the servants of local 
bodies. On the othftr band, the inferior agencies in Hurijia apd iti. Eastern 
Bengal and Assam arc being abolished and replaced by better qualified syid 
better paid officers. 

83. Thirdly, efforts h*ave been made to ensure better co-ordinatihs^ In (c) Co-mdina- 
the majority of provinces (exceptions are Madras, where there are no coiymis- tion. 
sioners divisions, and Burma, where the circles are still of e.vcessive sfee) 
the inspec'tor’s circle now corresponds with a revenue divisioir. Thus the 
(»mrai8sioner has at hand an edncatiolial adviser. A broader view (already 
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lu full existence ui some provinces) is also taken of the duties of the inspector, 
llis super\ision is generally no longer, confined to any special classes of 
schools. (In Kastern llengal and Assam the inspector is specially responsible 
for high schools and training institutions, but is also required to visit a #»r- 
Lain percentage of the middle, model girls’ and primary schools of his circle.) 
lie is tJie administrator throughout his circle; and measures of decentralisa¬ 
tion have imposed upon him a heavier responsibility. 'I'his, however, involves 
assistance for the inspector. Hence in several provinces an assistant inspector 
IS attached to him; and this practice is growing. In Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal .some divisions require several inspectors. Thus fresh problems 
arise connected with tlie distribution of duties. These are solving themselves 
in din'creiiL ways iii ditVerent provinces. Jii Eastern Bengal the divisEmal 
iirspector is iii general eharge of eduealion throiiglunit tlie division and of all 
largi' scfiemes, while the other inspectors have eharge of certain areas under 
Idni. In Bengal a somewhat similar arrangement is being tried as an experi¬ 
mental lucfisuiv. Still more dillicnlt is the {irohli'iii of tlio.se districts where 
the Mumher of schools l■elluil■es a strong staff and where the work of education 
is complicated. I liere tJic presence of an ollicer is needed who is qualified to 
advise the mugislrate ami Mie luKinl, and to supervise liis subordinate.'!. It 
is ill provinces like tlie Benguls that this dillicultv is felt. And the point is 
forcibly hroiighl out in t he Bengal report. ‘ The importance,” writes Mr. 
Maclean, inspector m Orissa, “ of these oilicers (deputy inspectors) has not 
Ik ’011 recogiiised. 'I'liei are lieads of the primary ftud middle school systems 
of the (liiTcivrit district;, and manifold duties devolve on them; that, of 
inspecting schools and tlie- work of their subordinates, that of adininistra- 
lioii and curres])oiulcme; that of representing tlie dei)a,rtmenl. on the district 
lioanK, whicli is not one of the least responsilile of their duties and will 
liocomc more inij-orlanl as eduealion develops. 'I'o perform these duties 
eiiiciently oiliciaU of tlie standing of the ]>rovincial service are required.” 
E\.|)erieiice, says Mr. i’rothero, shows that where additional deputy irispector.s 
liave heeii added to help deputy inspectors, they should not have been made 
coordinate witli the latter. The deputy iiispcetor lias become only jirimiis 
iutrr'pares, his power is impaired, and responsibility, shared between differ¬ 
ent colleagues, is whittled a-way. It was to remedy this defect that the com- 
mitlee wllicli, in BIOS, considered secondary education in Bengal and E.a.iterii 
Bengal and .Assam, propo.sed a grade of ollicer to bo called distriet inspector 
in li'c [irnviiicial ediie.atioua] .service. In the meaiitiine tbe general adndtr.s- 
tratioii, as well as the inspection of t.he sodar suh-division, has bmi entrusted 
ill Eastern l)eiigal to a district depiitv insjiector. The other anb-divisioiis 
are distributed to deputy iusiiectors, who are suliordinate to the district 
(ieiuity inspector and in whose charges he is required to tour for a certain 
nionher of (lavs in tlie*vear. The Bniled Provinces report also s];eaks of the 
growing importance of the deputy inspector as rcspqnsibli* to the chairman of 
the district board for the (•/rganisatioii and administration of vernacular 
education and as adviser to theboard. 


84. A fourth point, to which allusion has already been made, is the grow¬ 
ing change in the method of inspection. ” Examination,” pys Mr. Wright, 
'■ in secondai*y schools Juis given place to sensible inspection. In primary 
schools examination still retains pride of place. Tlie time has not yet come 
when it can, bq wholly replaced by inspection and the transition must be 
gradually effected according to the growth of technical knowledge, and a sense 
of ro.spofisibility on the part’of the masters.” Moreover, inspection is now 
supplemented by advice and instruction. 

85. This broader view, however, besides demanding a well qualified and 
inlellige/it olli(cer yi the lower ranks, opens up yet another question in regard 
to .schools of higher grade. On the one hand, the exigencies of co-operation 
bot^en the civil and the educational oilicers, the necessity for a wide adminis- 
trauvBi<mtlook and the dangers of departmentalism point to the territorial 
unit<is the only possible unit of inspection. On the other hand, the more 
cx^jLcfing duties of the inspector, the raising of standards and the appearanije 
of new subjects of instruction conspire to make some kind of specialisation 
essential. The problem demands careful handling and has received it along 
three lines. First, there already existed special agencies for distinctly 
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separate kinds of schools. These have now been extended. They embrace, as 
noticed above, girls’ schools and schools for Europeans. The quinquennium 
has witnessed increase not only in the numbers, but also in the independence 
and responsibility of the inspectresses and their assistants. Secondly, schools 
which are a part of the general system but of a special type, have in some 
provinces been placed under special agencies. Thus, Madras, Bengal and 
the United Provinces have received during the period separate inspectors 
for technical and industrial schools. Madras and Burma have arranged for 
the supervision of normal schools by inspectors who also control European 
schools. (This is just a case where such special agencies are apt to run coun¬ 
ter to the ordinary agency; and the system in Madras has undergone modifica- 
tioa accordingly.) Arrangements have been made in certain areas for 
Muhammadan and aboriginal schools. These will be described in due course. 

Thirdly, a need lias arisen for inspectors of special subjects in the ordinary 
schools. In the United Provinces, a beginning was made with siiecialist 
inspectors in 1911. There are now four such inspectors in the provincial 
service, one for Sanskrit, one for Arabic and Persian, one for science and one 
for drawing and manual training. Where possible, they make joint inspec- , 
tions with the divisiomal inspector. But, as this is diflicult to arrange, they 
spend most of their time in visiting schools alone, sending reports to the 
director and to the inspector, the latter of whom takes necessary action on 
them. “By this means,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “aspects of school work, 
which did not always reneive .adequate attention, are now better looked into; 
approved methods of teaching are, .advocated, teachers stimulated and encour¬ 
aged, and gooil work discriminated from bad, Improvements are certainly 
being effected by the efforts of these officers; but the most important work 
they have done is to bring to light tlie real state of tuition in these subjects 
of instruction. While this was imperfectly known, attcnijits at improvement 
were liable to lie rather like groping in the dark.” In the Central Provinces 
a similar proposal has been made. The Government of the Punjab has pro¬ 
posed an inspector of (lr.awing and manual training; and that of Madras 
jvishes to create two instructors in the latter subject. 

86. Finally, the (juinqnennium has seen the beginning of a demand for (/) Medkat 
medical inspection—a matter in which India lias hitherto been poculiaiiyinspection 
backward. In the Bombay report the following remarks occur: ‘‘With a*., , 
few honourable exeofitions in no scJmhi] is thei'e a systematic medical inspec¬ 
tion of pupils. Ill England it has been recognised as being of vital import¬ 
ance and must eveiitnally recei\e attention in Tndi.-l. A moment’s redection 
will show Avliat immense good can be done by the detection and prevention of 
vicious tendencies, by care of the eyes and by precautions against fevers, and 
there are many other opportunities for useful action.” In the Pnnjah, too, 
attention li.'ip I’ecentiv been directed to the (irovulehce of physical defects 
among school pupils. ‘ Evidence collected in 1911 by Mr. Western, of the 
Caniliridge Alission, and by Ur. Girdbari I-al Batra, pointed to conditions of 
health vvhieii, though largely traceable to faulty hoiiic upbringing, might be 
within the power of scliool authorities to improvfe, 1’hc quastioii was dis¬ 
cussed at length in the last educational conference, which rScommended the 
appointment of .a school medical officer to visit all the board .schools for the 
province to organi.se and co ordinate enquiries. Mehnwliile spufadic attjjinpts 
have been made to collect information which may bring home to parents and 
others the need of taking reasonable precautions against •ill-liealth and of 
arresting in good time tendencies which, if oveWooked, may have serious 
future consequences. The Gurdaspur district board has appointedT a medical 
officer to visit all the board schcxils and ad visa and report on the licalfh of the 
pupils. The Health Officer at Amritsar has instituted a* medical examina¬ 
tion of school pupils in the town, A large number of ijupils in.tjie Lahore 
schools have been medically tested., Weight .and measurements arc regularly 
taken and recorded in many institutions. Uefinite rasiilts can handily he 
looked for as yet, but the fact that public opinion is being arousep ort this 
matter is a good augury for the future.” Two interesting notes on‘&he sub¬ 
ject ao^mpany the director’s report. The matter is one on which th» rwen't 
resolution of the Government of India is emphatic, and it is to be h*oped 
, that, combined with instruction i» educational hygiene, this branch will 
shortly see a distinct development. 
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87. Those who desire to pursue into detail the changes which have been 
made in different provinces 4«ring the quinquennium and the organisation 
and members of the provincial staffs, are referred to appendix II, to which is 
also attached .-i table showjug the numbers of inspecting officers of various 
kinds in the, provinces. 


IV.—Other agencies. 


88. 'J'hc civil a.uthoi'itie.s, as in general charge of all branches of adminis- 
tration in their jurisdictions, are concerned with education. More especially 
is the collwtor (or deputy commissioner) brought into contact with 
juitnary education through his relation with the board. The following de- 
.scription is taken from the lliirma report:—“The commissioner or deputy 
commissioner respectively is responsible for the state of education in his 
division or di.stnct. Ifis responsibility is e.Kereised through the educational 
officers concerned and (excejit in municipal sclnxils) is of a general nature, 
questions of appointment, curricula, forms and other technical matters being 
left to the education departtnent. District and divisional officers are con¬ 
sulted in imrticnlar fw tlic department in regard to the expansion of cdiica 
tion, primary or secondary, the choice of .schools.,and loca.litics suitable for 
schools, the .‘ippointment of school cummittee.s and an forth. The educational 
sections of municipal and district cess fund budgets are supervised by these 
authorities, who. under government, determine the particular sums to be 
de\ol.‘d annually from local funds to cdiic.ation .in the areas concerned.” 
Systems vary in different proiinees. Where administrative problems are 
complj''aTed .‘ind the work highly exacting, the civil officer has less time to 
give to educational proldems, opportunities for mutual discussion are rarer, 
and action, not fully preconcerted, may eientnate in differences of opinion. 
On Ihe whole, ImWcvcr (c\on wlierc, as is frequently the ease, the deputy 
inspector is ]):i,rllv the servant of the iris|)‘Jclor, partly that of the magistrate), 
the participation of the executive and the education,al officer in educational 
work is henelicial as well as necessary. Mr. Wright remarks that the dangers 
attendant on the system are oh\ioi].s in theory. “ In practice,” he adds, “ it 
works admir-nhlv. T know of no ease of frii-tion hetvicen a reveniio officer and 
an officer ot the (k'{>arlinent. .\ united desire to advance education is potent 
to (h.sper.sc petty differences of opinion, ;i,iid the influence on and direct 
stimulus to education that a deputy commissioner can bring to bear is very 
great. Doth to deputy conimi-^sioners and to commissioners the department 
owes a debt for steady support and assistance in all branches of work. The 
iidvance of recent ye.ars could not have been effected without their co¬ 
operation.” Skuh-divisional (dlicers, lahsildars and nail) tahsildars frequently 
give valuable a.ssistance in inspecting schools. 

89. The bulk of ch-mentary education is in the hands of municipal and 

district hoards. Not only do they maintain schools; they also disbui-se grants 
to schools maintained by ]:rnalc bodies or persons This responsibility is 
imposcil on them by law'aiid ih^h' [lower detined and limited by rules framed 
under the ,\ets. <■ 


The ([ucstiftn of finance is of vital import.ancc, hut will be treated of in 
the chapter on.prim.arv education. Here it will suffice to say that some per- 
cen^ge of tlig incom(' of'a hoard, or tlie income derived from certain sources, , 
or a sum iixed from Lime t(.> time is to be expended on elementary education, 
that the nfficeVs flf the dcjiartments generally scrutinise the educational jior- 
lion of the board imdgcts, and that lioards are not supposed to spend mone^ on 
seconclaty ediic.ation um ij the claim.s of primary education have been satLslied. 
As a rnatter of fact, mimiciprl and district boards at present support 12 
colleges, 1,2:?0 scciindary schools and 27.SG4 primary schools; and these figures 
exclude Ijie schixils^whicff are aideil from local, funds. As regards control, 
the duties of t^ie fioards generally comprise the establishmrat, maintenance 
and*cV).sure of their own schools, the appointment and dismissal of staff and 
the (?lsbii^.sal of aid to privately managed schools, in the discharge of these 
functions they are guided by rules issued by the Local Governments under the 
‘-^cts. v Generally speaking,” the closure of a school requires sanction by the 
department, or at least sufficient notice to permit of an ^peal to the inspector. 
The curriculum is that prescribed by government. The scale of grant to 
aided institutions must generally be in accordance with the departTnental 
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rules. Adherence to these rules is secured 1%^ inspection. In Bengal, the 
United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and Assam part of the inspecting staff 
was, at the beginning of the period under review, m the service ot the boards. 

As stated above, this has now been almost entirely changed. Furthermore, 
the deputy inspector is generally a member of the district board and is able 
to give advice and bring irregularities to notice. (Mr. Prothero notes that 
the deputy inspector of Murshuiabad was excluded from the board in 1911-12, 
and comments on this fact.) 

90. The rules differ in different provinces. In Madras the administra- 
live jiowers vested in the local and taluk boards arc extensive, those permitted 
to municipal boards are less so. In Bombay the municipal board has consider¬ 
able freedom, while the administration of the local board schools is really 
carried on by the depaitment, which appoints and dismisses teachere, fixes 
their pay, etc. In Bengal the system of Iward soliools is practically unknown 
aud has only recently been initiated in F.asteru Bengal, though it is prevalent 
in Assam: but the boards in the Bengals exercise considerable influence 
through the distribution of grants-in-aid. In tlic United Provinces and the * 
Punjab there are many betard schools and the lioards have effective powers 
devolved upon them. In Burma there are no district hoards; but municipal 
boar<ls manjige schools; and in.Eower Burn.a'a number of district cess schools 
have been opened under the joint luanagoment of the deputy commissioner 

and the department. Irt tl)C Centi’al I'ro.inces the powers of the district 
councils (as they are there called) are siinihir to those hehl by the same hodie.s 
in other provinces, save tha,t they are ordinarily ro<|uirod to employ certifi¬ 
cated teachers aiul that the de]mrtn)ent e.xcrcises cei'tain powers of piiiiisli- 
ment, dismissal and transfer. In the North West Froatior Province also 
district and municipal knirds manage schools. It .should lie explained that 
the district board or councij exercises jurisdiction (as its name implies) over a 
district. In Assam the powers described jvbov? arc vo-sted in local board.s. 
whose jurisdiction is conterminous with a sub division of a district. In 
other provinces, the local or talnk boards arc generally to a certain extent 
subordinated to the district Imard aud exercise, in the matter of ediicaticui, 
jiovvers devolved on them by the latter. 

91. A natural comment on board administration (which liowever shou1d'27in(' ccc'/mc. 
not necessarily apply to municipal boards) is that the members often have 

little or 110 knowledge of the villages where tlie scIkioIs are situated or the 
conditions and work of the schools themselves, Mr. de la Fosse, while dwel¬ 
ling on the value of inspection and tlie ounce of personal knowK'dge which is 
worth terns of written reports to the school aduiinistrator, and while admitting 
the display of increased energy on the part of ipomber% states that this is due 
mainly to the credit of those who are olficiali. ‘ Non-oHicials in some dis¬ 
tricts have shown commendable activity in tbispuatlev, but oii the whole they 
interpret their duty willi considerable latitude, aud in some places do practi 
cally nothing at all. It is said tJiat this a]ia(/iy especially characteristic 
of member.s wlio live in villages and who could do so much to,he]p on oduc'a- 
tion. The inspector of Agra has calculated that if the elected members had 

• carried out the minimum duties required by the rulei, their inspections would 

• have numbered 2,126 instead of 614 in his division.” • 

92. Private agencies are a factor of groat importance ir^tlie educational (7//) Pru'fUe 

system. They may be placed in three classes- Eu|-qpean or American mis- n-jeiwies 
sioms, Indian societies or committees, and individual managers "wdio are 
generally themselves also the teachers in tlie sciliools. • 

93. The history of early mission effort has already bceif briefly indicated MissUms* 
in this volume ajidjs treated at greater length in Mr. Natlmn’s vtwiew for 
1898-1902. “Missionary societies of all denominations,”*said Mr.*Nathan, 

“ have contributed to the work, and at the present day missions connected with 
the Church of England, with the Roman Catholii' Church, with the Ohurch of 
Scotland, with the Free Church, with the Wedeyan, with the Lutheran’s), with 
the Baptists and with other sects, have their schools for the instructisn of * 

Indian youth.” Mission societies maintain collegei and secondary schoWs. 

Their work in establishing well-supervjsed hostels is particularly’appreciated. 

They also maintain primary schools among special sections of the popu¬ 
lation—hill-J;ribes or backward classes. In the Khasi hills of Assam a Welsh 
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mission manages the great majority of the primary schools, receiving a lump 
grant from government, in ffie Punjab and elsewhere the Salvation Army 
IS working among the depressed classes. And the Oxford Mission and other 
Iwdies are doing admirable work among the Namasudras. " The part played 
by mission agencies in Bengal, ’ writes Mr. I’rothero, “ is increasing in 
clficiency and importance, especially in female education and in educational 
work among a boriginal races." Their w^ork among low-caste children in the 
Central Provinces is commended. Further, a considerable number of Euro¬ 
pean schools are under mission management. The work of these bodies con- 
.stitutc.s an element of strength in the educational system of the country. 
They furnish a body of men, well-educatt'd, imbued with fresh ideas from 
Flurope or America, endowed with the missionary spirit, self-sacrificihg, 
reliable. 'I’he early fears of proselytisation have vanished, and there are few 
l»arcnls whom religious scruple.s would ilcter from sending their children to 
a mi.ssion scIukiI. It would ho dillicult to imagine an agency more helpful to 
government, more trusted by the community and more wholesome in its educa¬ 
tional itilluence. 

94. Societies may be roughly classed as those \yhich spread their influence 
over large areas and tho.se that coniine their operations to a single institution. 
To tlic former class belong the denominational bodies which have liecorae a 
factor in the Punjab--the Arya SamaJ, and \ho Chief Khalsa Diwan, etc. 
Tliese support secondary and primary schools, Tp the latter belong local 
committees which generally devote themselves to inaiiituining a college or a 
high school. 'I’licse institutions were often indistinguishable from schools 
run by the staff or others, as a commercial speculation for private profit. The 
Bengal rc])ort ventures the assertion that this is now largely a thing of the 
past- 

95. Thirdly come the sclwxils which arc confessedly maintained by one or 
more members of the staff as a ineaiis of liielihndd. Some swondary (prob¬ 
ably a good many middle) schiwls still exist of this kind, with or without a 
failimvt committee. But the system chiefly obtains among small elemental^ 
schools. A teacher will set up in a village. He gathers together a few chil¬ 
dren into what is know'n as a ‘ venture ’ school. Sometimes the teacher proves 
jnefiiciont, or the people are callous, and for this or some other reason the 
school perishes, if it continues, the deputy in.spcctor takes notice of it and 
brings it to the attention of the board. The teacher then receives a small 
grant and subsists on tliis, the fees and such presents as lie receives from the 
villagers. Thousands of elementary schools in the Bengals are of this type. 

96. The institutions under private management comprise 120 colleges 
wdth 23,216 students,^ 4,594 secondary schools with 641,288 pupils, 91,476 
primary schools with 070,823 pupils. These, together with other schools of 
various kinds, aggregate 101,705 institutions with 3,888,670 pupils. The 
numerical importance of these .agencies may be gathered from Mr, Prothero’s 
report --“Of the total number of educfitional institutions in Bengal which 
conform to recognised standards, 97 7 per cent, are under private manage¬ 
ment.” ' 

97. All these institutions, whatever the nature of their management, are 
eli^le for grant provided they fill a need and serve a useful purpose. They 
are generally sijpported partly from public funds, partly from fees and sub¬ 
scriptions. The amouqt^ contributed from these sources over a series of years 
are shown below:— „ 
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It is iuteresting to notice that the funds from each source have grown 
almost fari passu, and that in each case they have approximately trebled since 
1887. “ The schools,” says Sir A. Bourne, speaking of privately managed 
seQpndary schools, “ are much too apt to depend for their maintenance exclu¬ 
sively on fees and grants. Few of them arc endowed in the sense that Eng¬ 
lish educational foundations are so and none are largely endowed. In some 
cases the endowment fund is of the nature of flo.ating capital liable to be 
drawn upon at any moment of emergency, however temporary. The absence 
of endowments makes the schools too dependent on their fee collections and 
obliges them to have in mind not so much an ideal of education as the demands 
of the pupils and their parents.” 

• 98. Privately managed institutions play a large part in higher educa-T/ieir rolwe, 
tion. Some of them are highly satisfactoiy—some are not. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab sounds a note of warning against the tendency 
on the part of certain private in.stitutions to sacrifice quality to quantity 
and to foster sectarian rivalries. “ The report,” runs the resolution, “ shows 
that buildings are sometimes run up in a hurry, collapsing a little later. 

Pupils are attracted by various objectionable methods such as the induce¬ 
ment of a slack discipline. One school with accommodation for 250 boys 
was found to have 800. In another a class room fit for IS or 20 was 
made to hold 50 boys.” In the fijld of primaiy education, the aided system 
has proved, on the whole, a faMure. '!'he institutions thus maintained do not 
fulfil the conditions laid dovni in the despatch of 1854, and Mr. de la Fosse 
complains that the reality rarely possesses any resemblance to the ideid origin¬ 
ally conceived. “ Tlie elusiveness of the management, the poor qualification-s 
of the teacher, the wretchedness of tlu; school room, the beggarliness or com¬ 
plete absence of equijmient, the starvation wages of the teacher need no 
further illustration, unless tlie following touch from an Inspection report of 
this year be added:—‘ In some cases the teachers hold school at their own 
houses or in the chaupals,^jr set up a chhappar outside the village by begging 
for some straw and collecting something from boys to defray the cost of 
.making it.’ ” In most provinces (the Bengals excepted) a great mass of the 
elementary schools are under board management; and the feeling in favour 
of this kind of school appears to be growing. 

99. The powers of the universities will be described irt the ensuing.^ fy uni- 
ehapter. As controlling agencies they are of high importance since they not wrsities. 
only frame courses and conduct examinations for (jiplomas and degrees, and 
affiliate, inspect and disaffiliate colleges, but also prescribe the curricula in 
the-upper classes of high schools which prepare for the inatrifulation exami¬ 
nation and with certain limitations confer and withdraw recognition of those 
schools. Thus the universities exerci.se a large amount of influence upon the 
higher iustitutions of edi«;ation, tliough the nianageifieut of those institutions 
is mainly in the hands of private managers and to some extent in those of 

S sniment. Ttieir relation to the deoartineftts of public instruction is two- 
On the one hand, members of the de’partments are included (ex-officio 
and otherwise) in the governing bodies of the Aniversities. On the other 
hand, the inspection of schools tor purposes of rec.ognition lind the continu¬ 
ance, of recognition is mainly conducted bv the departnientnl officers, the 
rpfxsmmendations of those officers are generally accepted, and the application 
for recognition ordinarily passes through the official channels or is returned 
to the department for report. The Madras tTniversity istexCeptional; ti cre 
recognition is the act of the department. f • ^ 

100. Among other bodies which control or advise the best kno^vn is the (e) The educu- 
cdncational syndicate in Burma. This came^nto existences in 1881 and was a tiomlsyndimt 
few years later incorporated under .^ct XXI of I8fi0. Under the rules of the in Bvma. 
syndicate, it consists of not more than 20 members. “ This institution,” says 
Mr. Covernton, " has continued to act throughout the quinqueunium as a con¬ 
sultative council on educational questions, its advice being sought byygoyern- 
ment and the director of public instnu’tion, and as a board of exaipintltions. 

The only educational examinations undertaken by it are those of teacuers aipl 
students desirous of obtaining certificates of proficiency in the tlfeqry of 
teaching.. These examinations are carried mit with the helpkof the depart- 
‘ inent's personnel and selected heads nr teachers of reci^nised schools, 'fhe 
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creation of a university for Burma will probacy render necessary a revisW 
of the constitution and position of the syndicate."' 

101. Governing hodieS and committees are formed fof the detailed control 
of individual institutions. These are of various kinds, according as they 
formed for government or ^on-government schools, for higher or for element¬ 
ary institutions. Tlie establishment of governing bodies for colleges and 
fnanaging committees ft)r high schools is laid down in Ae Calcutta University 
regulations. In the mofitssil colleges of Bengal, the governing bodies of 
government colleges are constituted of the commissioner and tlm district or 
sessions judge, the principal and the senior professor. In Calcutta govern¬ 
ment colleges the constitution varies. These bodies possess limited but 
indej)i'ndeut powers of control. At the Presidency and Sibpur Colleges the 
scheme is being tried of giving them certain funds for disposal. In Eastern 
Bengal and Assam the governing bodies of government colleges are 
ordinarily compose<l of the divisional commissioner, the principal and the 
senior professor. The committees of privately managed institutions are 
variously constituted. Thei’e is a tendency to place primary schools under 
committees. Where the teacher is in effect the proprietor, these are of little 
avail or non existent- Where the board school system is implanted, they are 
more effective, especially in the Central Provinces* where Mr. Wright says 
that they arc usually considered useful. “ Commendation is more general 
from Berar, where the power to use the income .fro-n fees, and to settle ques¬ 
tions of discipline, and responsibility to a certain extent for the teacher’s per¬ 
formance of his duties are highly appreciateil and have produced a growing 
interest on the part of the members.” 

102. In some provinc.es there has been an attempt to place the organisa¬ 
tion of girls’ wlucation or the management of girls’ schools under committees 
largely composed of ladies. Eastern Bengal and Assam has a standing com- 
mitteti for the province, which gives advice to government. In the Central 
Provinces “ a beginning has been made jn the formdfcion of school committees 
composed of European and Indian ladies who take an aotive interest in the 
local girls’ schools.” 

10.3. Visiting committees also exist for certain classes of institutions— 
generally those of a special kind. In Bengal, a wide application has been 
attempted of this system. “ These committees,” says the report, “ whose 
functions are purely advisory, were constituted by government resolntion in 
1903, an<l the system has been extended to secondary schools under boards. 
The inspectors of Patna, Bhagalpur, and Orissa agree that the.se committees 
.are of little practical use. 'The report of the inspector of the Presidenoy 
division on this'point is colourles.s, and merely gives numerical details of the 
meetings. The Burdwan divisional report gives no opinion as to the merits 
of these committees. Thfere is no question that tho.se bodies might do; 
useful work if they performed the duties assigned to them: the 
apparently is to induce them to take an interest in their work.” Anothw 
experiment in Bengal, which dofis not appear to have been attended with 
success, is the formation of district committees of public instruction. Those 
which were constkiited appear to have done nothing, and, writes Mr. Prothero, 
“ under these circumstances it has been decided to abolish these institutions, 
and only formal orders are 'awaited on the subject.” 

104. Text-book committees, though their functions are mainly advisory, 
exercisena very considerable control over an im^rtant branch of educational 
vv ork. They will receive trd!atment in chapter XXII. 
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106. The five Indian universities are incorporated bodii's owing their Character of 
constitution and poweia to Acts ot the legislature The Calcutta University the miver- 
and those of Bombay and Madras were incorporated in 1857, the Punjab «<tcA. 
University m 1882, and the liniversity of Allahabad in 1887. Each univer¬ 
sity 18 , in the main, the examining body tor a nuinlier of affiliated alleges, 
eraounting, in the case of Calcutta, to 56. The principal examinations are 

lie matriculation which admit i pupils into colleges, and the intermediate 
and baohi^Orship examinations which are held ordinarily at the conclusion • 
of the second and the fourth.years of a student’s career. 

108. The Indian Universities Act of 1904 largely added to and partially The Act ol 
repealed the previous laws on the subject. The passage of that Bill through 1904. 
the Imperial L^islativc Council was a stormy onp Even now, when the 
gloomy prognoancations 4hcn expressed have been falsified, it is some¬ 
times asserted that the Act officialised the universities, whereas, as pointed 
out by Mr. Orange, it increased the jiroportion of elected Fellows in 
each senate save that of Allahabad The Act regularised—it did not official¬ 
ise. On the contrary, the univeisities have been stronger ajid more indepen¬ 
dent bodies since it was pnsse.l. For they founc) themselves endowed 
with two new powers- -organised control over the constituent colleges (which 
before had been lacking) and functions ot teaihing, especially of higher 
teaching. Furthermore, the go\ eminent demonstrated its good-will towards 
them by Lord Curzon’s grants in 1904-05 of five lakhs (to be partially utilised 
for privately managed colleges) and again by assistance in 1912 amounting to 
sixteen lakhs non-reciimiig and three lakhs i-ecniring 

107. The past five years have witnessed a striking development, nxadc (JitflWsanon 
possible and suggested by tbe Act of 1904, along lines which will be described and cour<,e<^ 
m detail later in this chapter. As regards the governing bodies, that Ait dunruj the 
reduced the number of Fellows, insisted on a stroT^ educational clement, set a qumquemnuDi. 
limit to the period of office, penalised neglect of duty (where formerly a 
fellowship was too often regarded as a dignified but sinecure title), anil 
introduced‘an organised system of election. The elective element hn.s now 

been more widely introduced or rather based upon a broader electoi'ate 
Interest has been stimulated in the educational activities of the senates 
And the independence of those bodies has o^wn The influence of the 
central organisation over its colleges has been strengthened through a 
more strict and orderly system of affiliation. Inspection by tjie universitv 
ha,s rendered that syal^m effective and has introduced a unifying bond 
amoi^ the colleges. Discrimination has been exercised in the'granting o^ 
iiffiliation to colleges in different subjeiJls. As regards the courses, tffp 
qujnqueouium has seen their enrichment by the inclusion of nejv subjgpta; 

Somhay has established a degree in commerce; Madras has framed oriental 
ooutses; the creation of a medical facultv at AlIahabM has given an impetus 
to the study of biology. At the same time specialisation is liecoiaing-more 
and ilQdr^ a feature, notably in the faculties of medicine and engineering. 

Thejtt is a tendency to prescribe correlated schools of study—a change which 
is visible ih several fif the universities and notably at Bamha*'. Detail-'d 
svilabuses are ts3(lng the place of mere prescription of cxamination^subjccts. 

Thp^hae inwii some adoption of the system of tests by Compartment^ Xs to 
univMsity ‘l^adbing, the* raflvement continues in some provinces of partiauyv 
eoncdntratlifig hs^Qiioti^n in Jaw at central institutions under the direct '• 
mauageiueni of .the univ^ities. At IJfalctttta'a system of post-graduate 
leotur(« M.S heeif ouilt up'at the headqffffrters of the university for inatruc- 
Uiffi up to the rtiastprship degree, and* aifiKation to that degree has bwn 
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iliowed (anil that in but few subjeuts) to only two colleges outside the 
iiu'tropdis. Alliibabad has added to the faoilitias for M.A. study by 
organising courses and mstruotion in economics aud Latin. A still higher 
grade of tivaching witli a view to stimulating original research has been 
fostered by a few' appointnnuti of Sjcecialising professors. The new respon¬ 
sibilities in this respect nhi'.b Ihe Act ihnolved iip.on universities have thus 
not been neglected, lint want of funds for founding chairs and the uncer¬ 
tainty of any openings comnicnsurate with tlie time and labour necessitated 
by higher study anil research are still a drag on this form of university 
activity. The recent grants made by thj Government of India and private 
liberality will help to roinnve t!ie former obstacle; tlie lattor will gradually 
vanish with the growth of culture and tlie demand for specialisation which 
inevitably arises with the adv.-iuce of education to liigher levels and the 
development of sci'cnlific [)ursuits. There lias been remarkable activity in 
building; and the universities are now generally possessed of worthy habita¬ 
tions, though much still nuiiains to be done in this dirertion and.in tne supply 
of fully equipped libraries. 


[08. The statistical advance of the universities during the quinquennium 
i-s brieliy as follows :— * 
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The large increase of pupils and jiasses testifies to the growing demand 
foe liigher education. 'I'liis has been met without seiisildy enhancing the 
number of colleges. Tint the size .anil efficiency of the institutions have 
increased; and it is in connection w'ith them rather than the universities that 
advance in cost will be shown. 

lot). Such in outline has been the progress of the universities under the 
stimulus of the reforms of H)04, Thns." reforms have proved fruitful and 
ha\e been more tliaii justified. Theii' limitations w'cre obvious even to those 
who t arried (hem thr 4 )ugh. Witnesses before the Commission of 1902 urged 
the crc.ition of additional universitios. This, carried to its logical conclusion 
—the adoption of a .system of self-contained local universities—appeared to 
involve either a inultijilicatittfi of centres incompatible with elficiency or .a 
concentration whicli wt^nld have left outlying colleges stranded and would 
have aroused,the stri)ti"est opposition. Neither course appeariid practical, 
and (in the words of Mr. Orange) “ the principle of the federal nniversitv 
which exainhies those \vluw it 1ms not taniiht received, bv the Act of 1904.' 
a "liew lease of life.” Rut, w'illi the rapidly growing interest now evinced* 
in lugher education, it wms impossible that an ideal abandoned in England 
and* elsewhere'^ should remain unchallenged in India. The quinquennial 
report trnni Bengal fy:fi*es this note in pointing out that the present type of 
nniver,sitv can more easily insist upon a uniform standard of attainments 
among its stndejits hut tend^to grow too big for efficient control. " A local 
nniversitv." runs the jiajisage, “ is more adaptable to local ideals, and can more 
easily pt'ovide for local requirements. The numbers are more manas'eable 
and allow >1 ureater individual attention to the students on the part of the 
professg-.s. It can more easily fulfil teaching a.a well as examining functions 
.^il^can more easily be made residential, thus ensiirihg that the students should 
nomf under the i^jflncrice of the university throughout their college life, and 

* • Fipiri^ taken from the ruporla of Direotora of Pnhlio Tnetroction. 

t Finnrea l-jkon fi-om ronorts furnished hy tho nnirereities and from the enlenda.’-e. Hio' term 
“ (liille<re.” .Ki here uwd, ireludes eortain gehoolseand clnsseB, and hence the nnmi)er differe from the 
iota! »l»on'n in pa-a, 117 The detaits are explained in tho footnotes to page 58, * 
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not only m the lecture room. The local university can appeal more strongly 
to the Benevolence of local men. The peculiar danger it is subject to is the 
tendency to the lowering of university standards, but this can be guarded 
against by constant watchfulness on the part of government and public 
opinion.” However much the Indian univereity may be improved along its 
present lines, it possesses inherent defects. Eliort is dissipated. A conccu- 
trateil scholastic atmosphere is wanting. A widespread organisation worked 
from a single centre makes for monotony. Where the university is not an 
organic whole, it lacks the volume of thought and the resultant originality 
which strikes out new lines. It tends to become conventional and imitative. 

And the same spirit is noticeable in its constituent colleges. The i^r^ident 
of Magdalen has told us that a university does best work which “ finds itself,” 
which develops its own special advantages, which hears and follows its own 
inspiring call. Furthermore, the affiliated institutions necessarily vary 
enormously in elliciency and tone (as a consideration of the comparative cost 
of educating their students sufficiently shows); and their number and variety 
•uake inevitable the adaptation of the standard to the weaker members. 

110. The same critical spirit which has recently urged an examination of Giouih oj tuw 
the London Liniversity, has applied itself to Indian universities, which werewfeaVs. 
tounded on its inodel. It has taken different tonus. First, the Muliaiii- 
raadans and the Hindus have,collecled funds for institutions of a denomi¬ 
national type. Second, there is a. growing desire for federal or affiliating 
universities of smaller jurisdiction, fn ilurma the movement for the creation 
of a local university has revived. “ An important question at issue,” says the 
director, •“ has been the typt^ of university which should be adopted. A 
draft scheme in which a modification of the prevailing Indian type of federal 
university was adumbrated met with considerable criticism in the press as 
well as at a general meeting of educationalists and others convened in 
February 1910 by the educational syndicate. That meeting however having 
decided nem. con. in favour of a local university, the question of type w'as 
further examined by the educational syndicate through special sub¬ 
committees. A second draft was then elaborated in wliich a compromise 
between the Indian federate and tlie British unicollegiate types was recom¬ 
mended. The resultant institution was to be a genuine teaching university 
composed of at least two constituent colleges and with a system of inter-. , 
collegiate lectures and provision for hostels, the government college however 
being treated par excellence as the central and .chief institution of the 
university round which the future accretions would gather.” The Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that Burma, should eventually have its own university but 
that there is no immediate urgency. Meanwhile, a similar idea is being 
mooted at Patna. Mr. Wright reports that there is a general and strong 
feeling that the time has come when an independent University is required to 
satisfy the needs of the ('entral Provinces. “ Distance makes adequate 
representation impossible on the Allahabaii* Senate. Nor are our needs 
similar to those of the predominant partner in^hat body. Above all the 
necessity imposed upon our colleges and high scl^ls of conforming to the 
requirements of a foreign university takes out of the hands*of the adminis¬ 
tration the direction and regulation of secondary education.” .The resolution 
states that the Chief Commissioner has every synqAthy with the demaniiWDr 
a Central Provinces univereity both from the practical as wetl as froip the 
sentimental point of view. Thus the idea of establishing*n^ universities 
of some sort has formulated itself in three of the firovinces where at present 
there is no separate institution of this kind. In Assihni and the Nbrtn-W'est 
Frontier Province the number of colleges or local conditions are not ^et such 
as to demand a change. Third, a clear pronouncement offthe subject of an 
altogether novel tjfpe of institution was made by tlie Viceroy at Dacca early 
in 1912, when he declared the intention of founding there ^,fccal teaching 
^d residential universi^—a scheme which has since been womd out by a a 
influential committee, •The two impracticable alternatives allude to j^Mve 
. are not exhaustive. It is possible (and indeed necessary) to maintaift theViM 
afiiliating universities while reducing their unwieldy jurisdiction iiy tnh 
establishment in different provinces of new universities'of a kindred fype; 

, and at the same time to found here and there, in promising centres, universi¬ 
ties of a kind more congruous with present-day conditions. 
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//.—Organ isation. 

Ill. llie Ghaucellor o! the (hilcutta, University is the Governor General 
in India. At other universities this position is occupied by the head of the 
provinciaJ government witiiin who.se jurisdiction is situated the headquarters 
of the university. The head of the government in llengal is Rector of the 
(Jalcutta University—an arrangement whereby he enjoys a special rank in 
the university of his province and speeia.l opportunities of making known his 
views. Tlio Vice-Chancellor is tiio executive officer. He is nominated for 
two years by the Governor General in Council or the Governor in Council in 
tlie three older unnersities, l)y the Chancellor in tiie two younger. He holds 
hi.s office for two years. At the end of the period the Vice-Chancellors were 
lit Calcutta Sii’ A. Mukherji, at Bombay Sir N. Cliandavarkar, at Madras 
Sir tl. K. 1*. Wallis, in the i’unjnb J)r. .1. V.. U. Ewing, at Allaliabad Sir H. G. 
Richards. All these are High Court .ludges save Dr. Ewing, who is head of 
ii mission college. 

1J2. The govorniiig Iwdy of the university is the senate. The senate is 
com|i().-ied of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Rector (at Calcutta) and 
two classes of I'Vllows. (a) A> rifjtcio fellows .—^Thesc number at (Calcutta 
ten, at Bombay .six, at Madras six, in the Punjab three (to whom may be added 
repj-escJitatives of Chiot's), at Allahabad four. They include the Chief 
Justice or Chief Judge of the High or Chief Court where the university is 
situated, the Bishop of the diocese, the civil ordinary members of the Council 
of the Governor General (at (hileiitta), the ordinary members of the Council 
of the Governor (at Bombay and Madras) and the local director of public 
instruction (at (talcutta tlie directors in Burma and Assam and at Allahabad 
the director in the Central Pi’ovinees are also added). This is the consLi- 
liitiou of the e.r-ofjicio fellowdii[)s in the schedules to the .\ct. The personnel 
can he changed by notification. At Calcutta the director of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam took the place of the Ass.am director; and the foimation of the 
neu department of education unolved a slight change in the schedule. (&) 
Onlinory /c//fuc.v.- -The juuiihcr of these may not be less than fifty, or more 
than one hundred, in tlie three older universities; in the two younger univer¬ 
sities the Tiiinirnnm is forty and the maximum sevontj'-five. In the former, 
ten are elected by registered graduates, and ten by the faculties, while 
eightv are riomiiiated by the Chancellor. Tn the universities of the Punjab 
and .Mhiliabad, as the Act originally stood, ten are elected by the senate 
or hv registered graduates, five are elected by the faxmlties and sixty are 
iioaiimitcf] by the Chancellor. The .senates contain a large professional 
element. Not less than two-fifths of those elected by the faculties or nomin¬ 
ated hv the Chancellor must be engaged in the profession of education. The 
immhor of Europeans find Indians generally about balances. During the 
(jiiiTiqnenniiim election by the senate in the Punjab was changed to election 
by the registered graduates; and, by a,ii amendment to the Ant (Act XI of 
1911), it has been laid down that in the case of the Allahabad University 
election may be wholly or Vaitially by the senate or by registered graduates. 
Fellows, whethet’ elecited or nominated, hold office for five years. 

The senate deals wit!] the moi'c important business of the university and 
jifdii.niiu’cs on. the principles wffiiefi arc to guide ils fiolicy. The affiliation 
and disaffiliation of colleges, the regulations and their amendments and the 
conferhient of decrees are considered at its meetings - -subject, in the first two 
cases, to tlje sanction of j!he government. 

113.» Each member of a scnjile is assigned to one or more faculties. The 
faculties have powt*r of election to certain vacancies on the senate and on the 
.syndicate; they ordinarily*'.Tp[)oir.t lioards of .studies and'-can in some cases 
add to their niunbef specialists in tire subject with which they deal who are 
not tonnectcB with the nniversitv. Tliere is a board of studies for each prin¬ 
cipal^ braiwcii of knowledge. These boards recommend courses of .study and 
tejcV-books and nominate examiners for the consideration of the syndicates. 

I 111. Since the senates are large (though less so than before the legislation 
of 1904) they cannot be utilised as executive bodies. Hence in each university 
many m.stters are delegated to the syndicate, which forms the executive of the . 
university and a very important factor in its constitution. The preparation 
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of subjects of discussion for submission to the senate, the appointment of 
examiners, the recognition of high schools, and other questions of adminis¬ 
tration are transacted by the syntlicatr. Hut its actions are subject to dis¬ 
cussion in the senate. Ine syndicate consists of not less than 6 and not more 
than 17 members, and in the case ol the Allahabad tiiiversity not less than 
10 and not more than 18 members. Of these the Vice-Chancellor and the 
local director of public instruction (and at Allahabad the director in the 
Central Provinces) are eai-officio meinbcr.s; the otliers are elected by the senate, 
the faculties, or both. Half of those elected must be heads or professors of 
colleges, while at Allahabad these must be in an actual majority. 

115. Sudi are the controlling bodies of the universities. They ate Functions of 
assisted in some cases by special committees framed for discharging rertain the univer- 
functions. As an example may be mentioned the students’ residence com- sities. 
miltee at Calcutta. Each university also has a registrar, who, with his office, 
disposes of business and issues the orders of the senate or the syndicate. Apart 

from minor domestic matters such as the a^jpointment and control of their own 
stab, tlie main duties of the umveriity boiiies tliii.-? constituted may be classed 
as tlirec. (/) They recognise schools and hold matriculation examinations for * 
the pupils of those schools* and lor private candidates. («) They afliliatc 
colleges, inspect them, and conducl tiie diploma and degree examinations for 
admission to which the students of th<).ic colleges and private students arc 
eligible. {Hi) They maintain in certain instances their own collegiate insti 
tutions and make provision for university teaching in post-graduate and 
higher studies. In the performance of all these functions tliey are guided by 
tlioir own regulations. These regulations were originally framed by the 
universities who also make changes in tliem. The original regulations 
required, and any modification also requires, the apjiroval^f the government 
concerned. Separate sections of this chapter will deal with courses, examina 
tions and degreas and with university teaching. It remains to give here some 
brief account of the relations of the universities with schools, and the affilia¬ 
tion and inspection of colleges. 

116. The universities arc empowered under the .Act to regulate the condi- (a) 

tions to be complied with by schools desiring recognition for the jiurposc of tion of schools. 
presenting candidates for matriculation. This power is not exercised at ^ 

Madras, where the recognising authorities arc the director of imblic instruc-* ‘* ’ 
tion and (outside British territory) the durbars of feudatory stales. At the 
other universities recognition is the act of the syndicates. The University of 
Allahabad occupies in this respect a kind of intermediate position since the 
application for recognition is made through the ilepartraent of public instruc¬ 
tion, which also conducts the initial (but not necessarily subsogueiit) enquiries. 

In the other universities the school manngement may laake direct application 
and it rests with the syndicate to accept the reiiort of the government inspector 
or to make investigation through other conqietent persons. The arrangement 
at Madras is that rcconimended by the indiwn Universities Commission of 
1902, whose views on the subject, liowever, were iio% accepted by the framers 
of the Act- • 

117. The universities conduct their own matriculation pxaniinations. {(») Mulr/cMltt- 
These will be described in chapter VII. It may herifbe stated that then* 

movement on the part of the universities to recognise as equifalent to,the 
matriculation, the various forms of school leaving tests whi^ £?re springing 
up in India. School final or school leai ing eeitificute examinations and the 
senior Cambridge local examination are largely accepted by the universities 
as equivalent to their matriculation examination. The other examiilations 
so recognised are the London matriculation examination Calcutta . 

University, the Oxford senior local examination ‘by the Universities of 
Bombay and the Punjab and the diploma of Chiefs’ collegesSwithin their 
jurisdiction by the universities of Allahabad nnd the Punjab. X. * 

118. Those who, haying matricukted, desire to present themrolyes (e) Affdiation 
examination by a university and thius obtain a diploma or a degree must haX^ad disaffdia- 
undergone a course of study at an affiliated institution. Exception.^ t^rc of colleges. 
niade, on the recommendation of the syndicate, by sjiecial ftrdor o,f the senate, 

^ accordance with the regulations framed by each university Affiliation is 
no longer (as was the case before the Act of 1904) granted en bloc, but by 
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111. llie Chancellor ol’ the Calcutta University is the Governor General 
in India, At other universities this position is occupied by the head of the 
provincial government within whose jurisdiction is situated the headquarters 
of the university. The head of the government in Bengal is Rector of the 
Calcutta liniversity an arrangement whereby he enjoys a special rank in 
the university of his province and special ofiportunities of making known his 
views. The Vice-Chancellor is the executive officer. He is nominated for 
two years liy tlie Governor General in (.Council or the Governor in Council in 
the tJirce older uniiersitics, by the (^hanccllor in the two younger. He holds 
his office for two year.s. At the end of the period the Vice-Chancellors were 
- at Calcutta Sir A. Mukherji, at liombay Sir N. Chandavarkar, at Madras 
Sir J. K. 1*. Wallis, in the I’nnjab Dr. J. C. R. Kwing, at Allahabad Sir H. G. 
Richa,rd.s. All these are High Court Jiulges save Dr. Ewing, who is head of 
a mis.sion college. 


iVl. The governing body of the niiivcrsity is the senate. The senate is 
conijiosed of the Clmncellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Rector (at Calcutta) and 
two class.es of bellows, (a) H.r officio Jelloiv.s.—'Yhes.e number at Calcutta 
ten, at Bombay six, at Madras six, in the Punjab three (to whom may be added 
representatives of Chiefs), at Allahabad four. They include the Chief 
Justice or Chief Judge of the High or Chief Court where the university is 
situated, the Bishoj) of the diocese, the civil ordinary memliers of the Couacil 
of the Governor General (at Calcutta), the ordinary members of the Council 
of tlie Governor (at Ronibay and Madras) and the local director of public 
instruction (at Calcutta the directors in Burma and Assam and at Allahabad 
llic director in the Central Provinces are also added). 1'his is the exmsti- 
Iiitiou of tlie '■.r-olficio fellowships in the schedules to the Act. The personnel 
can he cliangcd by nolifutalion. At Calcutta the director of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam took the place of the Assam director; and the formation of the 
new department of education involved a slight cliange in the schedule. (6) 
Ordbiiirij lelliiws.--V\iR number of thivsi' may not be less than fifty, or more 
than one hundred, in the three older universities; in the two younger univer¬ 
sities the ininitmiiii is forlv and the maximum seventy-five. In the former, 
ten are elected by registered graduates, and ten by tlie faculties, while 
eighty arc nominated by the Chancellor. In the universities of the Punjab 
and .\ ll'ilinhad, as the Act originally stood, ten are elected by the senate 
or In' rec'islered graduates, five arc elected by the faculties and sixty are 
noiiiinaled by the Chancellor. The senates contain a largo professional 
oleiiient. Not less than two-fifths of those elected by the faculties or nomin¬ 
ated bv the (Chancellor must be engaged in tlie profession of education. The 
number of Europeans Und Indians generally about balances. During the 
(|uim]nenninm election by the senaU' in the Punjab was changed to election 
by the registered graduates; and, hv an amendment to the Act (Act XT of 
15)11), it has been laid dovrn that in the case of the Allahabad University 
election may be wholly or'partially by the senate or by registered gradnalss. 
h'cllows, whetheV elected or nominated, hold office for five years. 


The senate deals with important business of the university and 

pi’dii^ uiicea on. the principles which are to guide its policy. The affllia.tion 
and disaffiliation of colleges, the icgnlations and their amendments and the 
conferhient of ile^'recs are considered at its nieeting.s—subject, in the first two 
cases, to tlje sanction ofjho government. 


tl3.‘ Each member of a .senate is assigned to one or more faculties. The 
faculties have pwver of election to certain vacancies on the senate and on the 
syndicate; they ordinarily^ appoint boards of studies and«can in some cases 
add to their number’specialists in the subject with which they deal who are 
not, fcounectefV with the university There is a board of studies for each prin¬ 
cipal braiiAu of knowledge. These lioards recommend courses of study and 
taV'-'Sooks and nominate examiners for the consideration of the syndicates. 


1 Id. Since the senates are large (though less so than before the legislation 
of 15)04) they qannot be utilised as executive bodies. Hence in each university 
f'lany matters are delegated to the syndicate, which forms the executive of the 
university and a very important factor in its constitution. The preparation 
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of subjects of discussion for submission t«i tiie senate, the appointment of 
exauuners, the recognition of high schools, and other questions of adminis¬ 
tration are transactkl by the syndicate. But its actions are subject to dis¬ 
cussion in the senate. The syndicate consists of not less than 9 and not more 
than 17 members, and in the case of the Allahabad IBiiversity not less than 
10 and not more than 18 members. Of these the Vice-Chancellor and the 
local director of public instruction (and at Allahabad tlie director in the 
Central Provinces) are nx-officio members; tlie others are elected by the senate, 
the faculties, or both. Half of those elected must be heads or professors of 
colleges, while at Allahabad these must be in an actual majority. 

115. Such are the controlling bodies oJ‘ the universities. They avc Functions ol 
assisted in some cases by special amimittees framed for discharging certain the univer- 
iunctions. As an example may be mentioned the students’ residence com- aities. 
mittee at Calcutta. Each university also has a registrar, who, with his office, 
disposes of business and issues the orders of the senate or the syndicate. Apart 
from minor domestic matters such as the appointment and control of their own 
stall', the main duties of the univenuty boilics thus constituted may be classed 
as three, (i) They recf^gnise schools and hold matriculation examinations for * 
the pupils of those schools* and I'or [U’i .ate camlidates. {ii) They affiliate 
colleges, inspect them, and conduct the diploma and degree examinations for 
admission to which the students of those colleges and private students are 
eligible. {Hi) They maintain in certain instances their own collegiate insti¬ 
tutions and make provision for university teaching in post-graduate and 
higher studies. In the performance of all these functions they are guided by 
tlnnr own regulations. These regulations were originally framed by the 
universities wJio also make changes in them. The original regulations 
required, and any modification also requiies, the approval <of the government 
concerned. Separate sections of this chapter will deal with courses, examina¬ 
tions and degrees and with university teaching. It remains to give here some 
brief account of the relations of tlie universities with schools, and the affilia¬ 
tion and inspection of colleges. 

• 116. The universities are empowered under the Act to regulate the condi- (o) Renyni-- 

tious to be complied with by schools desiring recognition for the purpofie o f tion of achools. 
presenting candidates for matriculation. This power is not exercised at, 

Madras, where the recognising authorities are the director of public instruc- •'* * 
tion and (outside British territory) the durbars of feudatory states. At the 
other universities recognition is the act of the syndicates. The University of 
Allaliabad occupies in this respect a kind of intermediate position since the 
application for recognition is made tlirough the department of public instruc¬ 
tion, which also conducts the initial (but not necessarily subsequent) enquiries. 

In the other universities the school management may make direct applicatit)ii 
atid it rests with the syndicate to aa^ejit the rejxirt of the government inspector 
or to make investigation through otlier competent |iersons. The arrangement 
at Madras is that recommemmd by the ludiwn Universities Commission of 
1002, whose views on the subject, however, wciv, no^accepted by the framers 
of the Act- • 

117. The universities conduct their own matriculation pxaminations. (5) MatriciAa- 
^ These will be described in chapter VII. It may licr(?be stated that there Hm. 

movement on tlie part of the universitiis to recognise as equivalent textile 
matriculation, the various forms of .school leaving tests whici fire springing 
up in India. School final or school leaving certificate examinations and the 
senior Cambridge local examination are largely accepted by the unlversitier 
as equivalent to their matriculation exauiinafjon. The other examirtations 
so recognised are the London matriculation examination ^9^4118 Calcutta 
University, the Oxford senior local examination 'by the Universities of 
Bombay and the Punjab and the diploma of Chiefs' coflegesWithin their 
jurisdiction by the universities of Allahabad and the Punjab. N. * v.- 

118. Those who, having matriculated, desire to present them^lves {c) Afj^iatim 
examination by a university and thus obtain a diploma or a degree must havb^wl dimffllia- 
undergone a course of study at an affiliated institution. Exception# arc lion of cullcgea. 
made, on the recommendation of the syndicate, by spei-.ial order oji the senate, 

yi accordance with the regulations fra<ued by each university. Affiliation is 
no longer (as was the case before the Act of 1904) granted en bloc, but by 
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faculties or subjects, and also up to different stages in each faculty or subject. 
It 18 thus of two kinds—an institution hitherto unaffiliated must seek amlia- 
tion de moo in a certain number and grade of courses; an institution already 
alJiliated, but desirous of adding other subjects to those which it now offers, or 
carrying the student in any course up to a higher stage than has hitherto b^n 
pej'.uitted to it, must sliow its ability to ao so and thus obtain a further 
measuT’e of affiliation. 'I’ho procedure in both cases is the same and is laid 
down in the Act of 1904. The college must ajiply to the university and 
satisfy the syndicate that it is under the management of a regularly consti¬ 
tuted governing body, that its linances are sound, that its afliJiation and its 
lee-rules will not, by undue competition, injure neighbouring institutions to 
the detriment of education and discipline, that the buildings are suitable, 
tliat tliere is a library, that reasonalile provision is made for the residence on 
the spot of the principal and some members of the sbiff, and that the science 
lalioratories and the arrangements for the residence of students conform to 
the requirements of the regulations. 'I'he .syndicate then depute an authority 
t.> make a local inquiry, utter wJiicli they report to the senate who, if neces¬ 
sary after further inquiry, record their opinion, 'flie whole of the pro¬ 
ceedings are then submitted to the goiernment who grant or refuse the afiilia 
tioii sought in whole or in part. The procedure for disaffiliation is 
•similar, save that tlie initiative is taken by a member of the syndicate, 
who miust gne notice of a propo.sal for withdrawal of privileges from the 
instilutiou concerned and state his reasons for introducing it. TTiese are 
made known to the college, witli a \iew to affording it tlie opportunity of 
siihiiiitting a representation. The syndicate consider tiio proceedings and 
it uetessary order a local inquiry. They then rejiort to the senate. When 
that body has recorded its opinion, the vvliole jiroceedings must be submitted 
to tlie governmeni who may if tliey desire make further inquiry and then 
pa.is such orders as they consider necessary. 

(d) Ifisjiedion 110. The law also lays down that the'syndicate shall cause colleges to be 

of colleges. inspected, but does not specify the intervals after w'hich inspection is neces¬ 
sary or the nature of the agency (save that it must consist of one or more 
competent persons ” authorised by the syndicate). At Calcutta the regu¬ 
lations prescribe inspection once a year, at Hombay at least once in three 
.\ear.j, at Madras from time to time, in the I'liniab once a year and at 
Allahabad at least once in five years. It is obvious that this is a very import¬ 
ant Innetioii of the imiversil.ies; for, tlioiigh returns, notifications of changes 
ol the staff, etc., arc forwarded to the syuilicate, iicrsoiial investigation alone 
can show whether the general standard of olllcicney is maintained at the level 
required for affiliation. For this, and for the inquiries relative to affiliation 
and disaffiliation, there is nesiH of an inspecting agency. After the framing 
of the new regulations'eonsequent on the Act of 1904 sfieeial stejis were taken. 
Tlie present arrangements for periodic inspection are as follows. The Cal¬ 
cutta I'niversity alone niaintiqins a whole-time paid inspector. As he cannot 
he exjjecterl to iiave a speplal knowledge of tlie requirements of each subject 
taught, and for other rea.<>ns, tlie syndicate usually associate with him one or 
two local [irofessors when he is visiting a college, or a grouj) of colleges. At 
Honibay a, coinmittee was nominated by tlie syndicate in 1909. Mr. Prior 
r.. ’:;arks of its work, " Criticism and appreciation of the respective short- 
con'yngs and'jiierits of the institutions visited were put forward and welcomed 
or resented afccQ“ding os they were felt to he deserved or undeserved; many of 
the defects alluded to have been since remedied.'’ After detailing some of 
the opin'ioiis of the diommittee, among which figures a. .serious complaint 
.nadc Regarding a certain college of the amount of time consumed in the rains 
hy cricket oiw-wfiBiitions, he gives it as his view that this system of inspection 
is perhaps the best pradiicable “ It is open however to the objection that 
the member.s i)f the committee without any conscious bia^ may take too harsh 
a view of Vfio shortcomings of rival institutions, but deal too tenderly with 
those ctf 'i.licir own, while constructive criticism might be taken to pledge the 
irffeinbcV’s of the committee to more than they could undertake themselves.” 
At Madriis a representative body was created after tJie Act of 1904, which by 
redsou of its composition earrietl great weight. In the Punjab the inspection 
of each affiliated college has been pcrfunned annually by small committees of 
from two tu four members appointed by the syndicate. The committees arG 
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generally composed of members of the syndicate who are either engaged in 
actual teacJiing work or are otherwise specially qualified to judge of the 
special activities of particular colleges. A secretary to these committees also 
visits all colleges and is thus enabled to present a comparative report. “ This 
method of inspection,” says the university report, “ is found to work admir¬ 
ably in practice, and as a direct result an all round improvement in every 
department of college life and activity is everywhere visible, College 
authorities welcome the inspection committee as a body of experts able and 
willing to advise on methods of instruction, on matters of college discipline, 
and on special problems and dilficulties which particular institutions may 
encounter, wliile the members of the committees themselves gain experi- 
enge from the observation of college work in varying circumstances and 
conditions.” At Allahabad a board of ten inspectors was constituted. Jt 
was felt that one man was not competent to deal satisfactorily with all the 
aspects of college work, that the representations of a liody would carry 
greater weight than those of an individual, that there should be room for the 
participation of dilTerent colleges in a work in which all were interested, and 
that a limited tenure of oflice w'oiild prevent the Ixiard from becoming the , 

preserve of a clique. “ Xhoro were some,” says Mr. de la Fosse, ‘‘ who 
suspected evil in what they feared might become a system of meddling or 
e.spionage; others disliked it as a new-fangled measure calculated to lower 
the dignity of university edudhtion. All such misgivings have been falsified 
and no one now, who has*hMd experience of it, doubts the value of the visits of 
the Imrd. # * # * * All tlie colleges have been inspected at least once 
during the quinquennium and some two or tliree times. The work has been 
done with tact and thoroughness and above all with good-will. The colleges 
have felt that they have been helped as well as criticised, and if the syndicate 
lias had to apply both the curb and the spur it has resulted in no lasting 
resentment.” The arrangements made in various universities differ con¬ 
siderably. They are shaped largely in accordance with the number of insti¬ 
tutions, the supply of men available for inspection and the existing facilities 
for getting about the country. The almost universal opinion is that inspec¬ 
tion has been successful. It has led to improvements in the colleges and has 
tightened the bonds of unity between them. 

120. It may be added, in this connection, that the universities [e) Oontrol of 

regulations touching the transfer, conduct, punishment and residence of students. 
students in affdiated institutions. These regulatipns differ in respect of 

detail. 

121. It will have been gathered from the foregoing paragraphs that the Limitations of 
power of the universities is to some extent limited. First, the Chancellor power. 

has, in the two younger universities, the privilege of nominating the Vice- 
Chancellor; in all universities he nominates a considerable number of the 
fellows, approves tiie election of fellows, cfm declare vacant the office of 
any ordinary fellow who does not attend a'mee^ng other than convocation 
during a year, and can (sometimes under restric^ns) cancel a fellowship; 
and, as will presently be seen, he confirms honorary degrees.* Other powers 
are exerci-sed by the government, i.e., in the case of Calcutta bv the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the case of other universities by the Local GovermjjiiBt 
witliin whose jurisdiction is situated the headquarters of the ufliversitv. In 
the three older universities, the Governor General or the Govfsrnor in Coffncil 
nominates the Vice-Chancellor. The list of (jifices carrving ex-officio 
fellowships may be changed (provided the maxima allowed by law are not 
exceeded) by government notification. The^bcstowal and withdrarwal of 
affiliation rest with them; the university can record its opiniwiitJaitJbe govern¬ 
ment pronounces the verdict. The making or nutdification of ^gelations 
must receive the approval of government. Finally, at Ca1cutt\ the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council is required to the app^tinent* of 
university professors, readers and lecturers. The independenbi of ,the 
universities, however, is secured in various ways The authority noimnathi^ 
to the senate is bound by the law to select not less than two-fifths qf his* 
nogiinees from among persons following the profession of education—a wile 
which considerably narrows choice, ^or has the government Any power of 
’initiative in the matter'of disaffiliation of colleges, the alteration of regn 
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Jatinns once passed, or the addition of new regulations. And 
(save as specified above) it has no power in the recognition of schools 
or its withdrawal. This last point i.s peculiar, sinc« it gives the university 
a measure of control over high schools (a class of institutions intimately 
connected with the general school system) which, in the case of colleges, 
rests with tlie government. Above all, the powers of framing courses 
.and conducting examinations are of the highest importance and affect large 
numbers of institutions spread over wide areas. There are few, if any, 
universities in the world which exercise so far-flung an influence as does the 
Calcutta rniversity, with its 56 afliliated colleges and its lurisdiotiou over 
an area of 491,000 square miles and a population of nearly 104,000,000. 

< 

III. — Courses, examinations and degrees. 

122. The three older universities possess the faculties of arts, law. 
medicine and engineering. G.alcutta also separated the faculty of science 
from that of arts in its new regulations. The Punjab University has arts, 
scicncti, law, medicim* and oriental studies; it has combined engineering (in 
which only a licentiate is offered) with science. Allahabad has arts, science’, 
law and medicine—the last recently added. 

12;i. Under these faculties are combined various courses. At Bombay 
and Madras the science courses (which at Ma'Jras have no separate nomen 
cl.'iture) are arranged under the faculty of arts,, Every university save 
Bombay offers a course subsequent to graduation and leading up to a second 
degree or a licience for the preparation of teachers. The faculty of medicine 
now includes various courses, such as public hygiene. Bombay offers degrees 
in agriculture and commerce—the latter recentlv instituted. Madras and the 
Punjab confer orie'utal titles. The arrangements made for courses, examina¬ 
tions and degrees will be found in detail in the diagrams and appendices in 
volume II of this review. The second of these appendices shows the subjects 
taken in the arts and sciencie graduata coursP.s. It will suffice here to give a 
general outline. 

The arts and scdence courses arc open to candidates immediately after 
they ha ve matriculated and lead after two years to an intermediate examina¬ 
tion and after a further two years to a degree examination. Yet another one 
or two years lead to an examination for the degree of M.A. or M.Sc. After 
an interval the doctorate is obtained by presentation of a thesis to which is 
added in some cases the passing of an examination. The study of law com¬ 
mences after graduation in aits or science and continues two or three years 
before the bachelorship in law can be obtained. There are further deerrees of 
master and doctor of law. The medical courses liegin generally after the 
intermediate stage—eaHier at Calcutta and Bombay. They lead first to the 
bachelor’s degree; after which practice in the profession and examination 
ca.rn the doctorate in mcdicin(\or some distinctive degree in surserv, hygiene, 
etc. The course for thoi'.dedree of bachelor of engineering commences 
generally (but not alwayff) after the intermediate. The Punjab University 
offers only a licentiate, obtainable two years after matriculation. The Punjab 
Universilv has a complete course, parallel with the arts course, in oriental 
stta.iies, and maintains dn Oriental College, which endeavours to carry out 
the ,cH8seminf^ion of western knowledge througli the medium of the local 
vernaculars abd^the encouragement of the studv of classical and vernacular 
languages. “ To these eml^s,” savs the report of the uuiversitv, “ the work of 
the college is planned bn a double basis, one leading to degrees in oriental 
learning and the other preparing for the various oriental titles exaiuiuations, 
and embraci’s^Bterarv courses in Sanskrit. Arabie and Persian and certain 
vcrnaoulan langimgcs.” ‘The Madras University has also quite, recentlv 
instituted titl^examinations in oriental classics. Bombay offers a degree in 
ngnciiltur^hd has recentlv instituted one in commerce. These courses, save 
nmjer certain exceptional circumstances, or in the hwher degrees such as that 
pfMoetbr, must be studied in colleges affiliated in the subjects offered and to 
'^thc degree sought. 

^ 124. Hopours are obtainable at the degree examinations, save at Allah¬ 
abad. Ordinarily the honours course includes the pass course and is taught, 
along with it, but involves more advanced study in one of the subjects Ohosen 
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and success in additional question papers. At Madras, however, the course 
is different and will, by recent regulations, be spread over three instead of two 
years, displacing the examination for the M.A. degree, which will then be 
conferred on payment of a further fee two years after graduation with 
honours. 

125. The ideal examination involves an oral or (in science) a practical Examinations. 
test. This is facilitated by examination at a single centre. Such examina¬ 
tion, however, is ditlioult to arrange in afliliating universities exercising a 
widespread jurisdiction. Hence we find that for the lower examinations 

different centres are permitted. Calcutta and Madras do not insist on a 
single centre for the ordinary degree examinations and have abandoned the 
orin, while retaining the practical, test. Allahabad, though imposing the 
oral test for tlie.-H.A., has conceded a centre for that examination at Nagpur. 

Bombay and the Punjab retain the headquarters of the university as the sole 
centre for degreti examination, though the former hiis no oral test. 

126. Fees arc paid for examinations. The fee for the T..A. and [.^^.Examination 
ranges from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25, for the B.A. from Rs. 20 to Rs. 35, for the B.Rc. fees. 

from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40, for the M.A. and M.Sc. from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. For 
examinations in law and rnedicine fees of Rs. 15 to Rs. 200 and of Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 100, respectively, are charged. The Mailras University requires an 
additional fee of Rs. 10 and*Rs. 50 for the jjreliminary and final honours 
examination in English ^t the B.A. 

127. Examiners are appointed by the syndicates on the advice of \.\w Examiners. 
Imards of studies and sometimes subject to the general control of the seiiates. 

Both setters and examiners of j)iij)er.s are paid. The problem of maintaining 
a uniform standard and tempering the mechanical system of marks (which 
still obtains in all universities) i.s one the diflicnltv of wdiich increases w’ith 
the number of candidates. The regulations or rules of tlie Calcutta. Punjab 
and Allahabad Universities deal witli the .subjects of moderators, bead 
examiners and re-examination of papers. The Calcutta rospilations arc 
particularly explicit. I'here the mcmljers of f.-icultics and the heads of 
colleges first suggest the names of examiners. The hoards of studies con¬ 
sider these suggestiojis and make nominations. The syndicoTe finally 
appoints; and its appointments are not limited to the noinjnations. The 
syndicate also appoint boards of ex.ainiuers for the setting of papers. For 
the intermediate and degree examinations in art.s and science these Iwiards 
may include no one who is actually teaching for tlv examination. For the 
M.A. and M.Sc. examinations, the boards consist of the unixersitv lecturer.® 
in the subject concerned together with others (who are not engaged in prepar¬ 
ing candidates). Each board rnedfs in Calcutta to apportion the setting of 
papers. There is also a meeting of the setters and examiners of papers 
as soon as the examination is over to determine the standard and system of 
marking. A third meeting is held when tht-resnlbs have been worked out 
and tabulated; at tins meeting a report ir dijawn up. The reports aiv 
received by five members of the syndicate who are^pointod moderators, and 
are submitted with further reports to the syndicate along with recommenda¬ 
tions for grace. Notwithstanding these precautions complaints as to variation 
of standard are not infreonent- The Bengal report treats of fbe astonis h j pg 
variations which have taken place in standards during the ^linqneniumn 
and urges the need of inquiry. Tt appears that the percentaj^ of pa^sfis in 
the first division at the matriculation to the total niynher oi*passes has risen 
from 12’3 in 1906-07 to 50'9 in 1911 12, and that at the intermediate in arts 
from 8'7 to 24'5. The perceiitfjge of actual passes in those examinatio is. 
however, while it has shown a tendenev to rihe, has remai«8(|, fairlv ste-adv. 

B\(t the percenta.ge of passes in the B.A. examination has risetT^om 23 5 in 
1901-02 to 37-7 in 1906-07 and to 60 9 in 1911 -12. y ' 

128. A tendenev is observable towards examination by ciinppartmetits. Exa‘»ijjialimi 
The B.A. and B.Sc. exanynations at Madras are held in two parts a>, inteiwnls hy flomjntrl- 
of one year. The Punjab TTniversity has introduced re-examinatitm uKn ments. 
single subject for those who fail at the degree test. At Bombay a pr^pviou.'f 
examination in the middle of the intermediate course (which disposes of 

English in the case of science studentj) has long been a feature;This examina- 
•tion may now be replaced by a certificate from the head of the college. The 
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professional courses are cliaracterised by annual examinations dealing with 
ihe sub jects prescj'ibcil for each stage. 

Honorary 129. Honorary degrees are conferred on eminent persons who are recom- 

df'jrees. mended by the Vice f'liancellor and at least two-thirds of the other members 

of the syndicate; tlie rcconnnendation is made to the senate; and, if two-thirds 
of those present are in favour of it, it is referred for confirmation by the 
Chancellor. 

Modifimlionof 130. Lcx)king broadly at the clianges effected during the quinquennium, 
CO rm. we see that the tendency is towards concentration of study and the crystallisa- 

(«) In arlH. tioii of alternatives into groups or schools of subjects which are more or less 

correlated with each other. The t ourst^ for the 11.A. now consists in all univer¬ 
sities of English pluti either two sui)jec t.s or one subject or one group of s\ib- 
jocts choHMi from a list (in llie cas,'' of Calcutta vernacular comno.sition forms 
a second comjjulsory subject). Bombay lias recently reduced its deirree course 
from four to two subjects a change regarding which the principal of the 
EI[)hiustone College remarks that thc> danger is that the B.A. degree will in 
future he gaiued much too tJieapIv and that the graduate will emerge no 
' longer with a general smattering of four .subjects, but with an equally super- 
ticial knowledge of two only. Nevertheless the c'hangc is suggestive of at 
least a potential improvement in attainment. Looked at from the point of 
view of combination, the courses at Bombay ^and Madnus present a .strict 
grouping’; at (^alculta and Allahabad a freer choic-e of comhinations has been 
adopted (and at Allahabad the powi'r of selection has recently been increased), 
but limited within general groups, and, in the latter case, by a narrow field of 
alternatives; tlic Puujab offers unrcstrictc'd cboice, Liom the point of view 
of spcciali.sation in arts or sedemee subjects, Allahabad is the only university 
which excludes schmee wholly from its B.A. course, Madras, though the 
nomcnelature of scdeucc courses has not Ix-en adopted, in reality distinguishes 
rigidly between arts and scicmec by corivlation l)etwcen the intermediate and 
di'gree courses and by prosc’ribing, for the English with either an arts 
or a .science group; at ('alcutta both of the elective snlqc'Cls may, and one must, 

. b,'' an arts snhjecd; Bombay and the runjah permit the conil)ination of English 

with wholly sidence subjects—an arrunc'emcnt which, however, den's not stul¬ 
tify the distinction between arts and science courses for the reasons that at 
• ' “• the former university English is not studied for the B.Sc,, at both the choice 
of science' groups or subjee^ts is more limited than in the B.Sc., and in the 
Punjab it is restricted to three subjects, one of which must be astronomy, a 
branch of study which will disajjpeav from the B.Sc. course in 1914. Symp¬ 
tomatic of th'' same tendency are the eomf)iete removal of science subjects 
from the M..\. at Bomba,' and the institution of a M.Sc. degree; and, in the 
Pun jab T^uiversity, the»recogi)itiou of historv and cennomics as tw'O separate 
subjects, the changes in the curricula to cTn[)hasise practical work in science, 
the insistence on two lalwratorv subjects for the B.Sc., and the abolition of 
English poetry a.s a siihjcot^r we same examination. 

(?)) In law. 131. The most notabVT change in the law courses has been the prolonga- 

tion of the course at Calcutta to (ordinarily) three years, the general stiffening 
Ilf) of eouditiqns and the ronceutration of law classes at large centres. 
.-\is.';^her is the abolition* in the Punjab of the lower grade examinations 
qualifying foi|a certificate and a licentiate in English or vernacular. 

(c) In medi- 132. There Have been two great reforms in the faculty of medicine. One 

cine. is the continued tcndeuqy ro do away with the lower grade courses leading to 

the liccutialc in mediciiio and surgery. The.se are retained only at Bombay 
and Madras aii ^ y c now in juticass of abolition at Bombay. The second i"s 
the .specialisaiion which iijiTeasinglv marks the courses sulxscquent to gradua¬ 
tion; these* now loiwl to different degrees, sucli as the M’.U., M.S., and (at 
Bombay) bad^or of hygiciic a degree which is now neccssarv before the 
candidatc/mxjecds to the M.l). in sanitation. (It is lo l)e observed that 
befefe tjie commencement of the quinquennium Calcutta already possessed 
Umv degrees at this stage -the M.l)., the M.S., the master of obstetrics, and 
the di|lloma of public health.) 

{d) In engineer- 133 . Similar changes are taking ^lace at Bombay in the engineering 
irig. courses. Those leading up to the licentiate are being abolished and replaced * 
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by courses which qualify for bachelorships in three distinct departments— 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. At Calcutta also the degree 
course has been split into three—for civil, for mechanical and electrical and 
for mining engineering. 

134. The brief description given will suffice to show that there is a steady Altaimncnl of 
but cautious working towards specialisation and an arrangement of courses students, 
calculated to make for higher efficiency. The details of the courses are loo 
long for insertion in this chapter and will be found in volume II. But even 
the lengthier description there given treats only of the dry bones—of periods 
of study, of subjects and of examinations, it cannot reproduce the curricula 
contained in the university calendars. Still less can it clearly indicate that 
which is the matter of greatest interest the attainment of the students v. ho 
have successfully passed the tests. That is a question in answering which the 
personal equation lx>th of candidate and e.xaioiiier is of prime importance. 

The Indian B.A. or B.Sc. lias a good knowledge of .some of yhakespcarc’s 
plays, of Milton, of certain prose works on literature and other subjects; in 
addition to this he may have a very fair acquaintance with the Samskrit or 
Arabic classics (though not so deep or .so wide as that of Latin or (Ireok * 

po-ssessed by the English undergraduate who has just begun residing, say, for 
honour moderations); or ho has read and remembered Mill and various text¬ 
books on ethics and psychology; he has perhaijs .studied the difl’erential and 
integral calculus, dynaiqics, and hydrostatics, or he has comjileted a course 
in physics or chemistry similar to, or slightly higher than, that offered at a 
good English sccondaiy school—hut generaily under far better laboratoi-y 
conditions and supervision. If this amount of sicquisitioii appears rather 
disappointing it must be remembered that be takes his degree at an age when 
the English boy is just entering his college career or has aifomplishcd the first 
year of it, and that a foreign language is the medium of instruction in the 
course and of expression in the test. It is still more difficult to ap])raiac the 
power gained of reasoning and of application of this knowledge. ,\ frequent 
complaint is that the college student generally comes ill-eqiiif;]'ed from a school 
where method, mental discipline and inspiration are latikiug. The dc])ressing 
effects of inferior soliool education form a prime factor in tlie ct)llegc career. 

I'he first two years are properly occupmd in n-pairing dclic iemies. flivoq 
that such repair is carefully carried out, the progress made between the inter¬ 
mediate and the B.A. degree stage is remarkable. The pity is that the period 
is too short. Assiduity and a strong power of menlory make ra])id acqui.si 
tion possible. But haste is inevitable and does not make for assimilation and 
consolidation. Continuation of study tc» the M.A. stage rci*tifics this short 
coming and produces many cxc-cllent .scholars. And, ns regards the av('ra.ge 
graduate, it is right to remember that the Englishinaii who judges him is 
generally one who has taken honours and hence is apt to judge the pass man 
By an honours standard. , 

. \ 

IV.—Un irersHtf teach in (jS 


135. The earlier Acts specified that the Indian universities were e<&h- Operatinii of 
lished for the purpose “ of ascertciining, by means of.examinatibn, the pers^s the Act of 
who have acquired proficiency in different branches of literatui», science "find pJOi. 

art, and of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence oj their r 9 (<j)ec- 
tive attainments, and marks of honour proportioned thereunto.” The Act of 
1904 included among their duties provision for tne instruction oE»sfudents, 
the power of appointing university professors and hicturers, the nianagcmeut 
of educational eudowraents, the equipment sfnd maiiitenajj^e, ()f university 
libraries, laboratories and museums, aifd other things besides. teaching 
activities of universities have developed during the (luinquenniuiii.’ 1'ho |)ro- 
gress has been mainly along three lines?—the niaintonance of inh^But ions, the 
provision of instruction for the master’s degree, and the nppoi.jtmeut of 
professors with a view trfencouraging higher study and research. . ''x 

136. At the beginning of the quinquennium there were two cfjileges(() Universil’j 
managed by a university—^the I-aw College and the Oriental College^at collies. 
Lahore. There was also a university law school at Allahabad. To these ha\ e 

liow been added a univeraity law college at Calcutta, which is a imrtion of the 
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genend scheme of reform in law-teaching under that university. It will be 
notice-d hereafter. 

(ii) M. A. 137. The Calcutta University has to some extent centralised post-gradu- 

tcdchini. ‘de teaching in Calcutta. The conditions of affiliation for M.A. and M.Sc. 

coiu*8es are diflicult and but few colleges have complied with them. The 
university has established three kinds of appointment.—professors, readers 
and lecturers. A jimfessor is a whole-time servant of the university paid 
from funds set apart for the endowment of the chair. A reader is one who 
delivers special courses of li!ctur(*.s and receives an emolument. A lecturer 
may or may not be a teacher in a college, and is appointed for a term of two 
veurs, during which lie delivers lectures and may receive (though not neces¬ 
sarily) a remuneration. Any of those three kinds of instructors may under¬ 
take research or other.post graduate work. The reader generally delivers a 
short course of highly specialised lectures. The professors are the Tagore 
professor of law and tlie Minto professor of economics, both of whom, among 
otlier duties, doliier lectures for the mastership degree. This duty, however, 
.<o far as il is not carried out in the affiliated colleges, devolves mainly on the 
university lecturers. In any college which has full alliliation to the M.A. or 
M.Sc. ill a subject, the professors who lecture on that subject become ipso facto 
iiniiersity lecturers. The senate likewise appoints other college professors 
and per.stms not jirimarily engaged in teaching. These deliver lectures open 
to all lionours graduates of Indian universities in the jvarlicular subject. The 
arraii,geui('iit has the eiTcct of oD'eriug facilities to suidents of colleges'whicb 
liavc ti.) aililialion to tiie master's deyree There are unw, in ('alcutta, nearly 
.50 lecturers in arts subjects with some ,550 stmleiits preparin.g for the rnaster- 
sbi[). liuiversity lecturerships have been established in Madras for honours 
students. Lecturers were first afipointcd just after the close of the 
ipiinqueunium. 

(iii) Hujhef 138. The facilities for research comjirise professorships, fellowships and 

study and scholarships. («,) Professorships. The Calcutta University has the endowed 

research. Ta..gore professoi'ship of law; and the, generous gift of Sir T. Palit has 

now firovided funds foi' the mainteuanoe of science professors. There is an 
endowed Wilson lecturershi}) in languages and literature at Bombay, the 
Sadlio Lai readership in Sanskrit or Prakrit studies at Allahabad. Other 
' chairs are supported by grants from government. Such is the Minto pro- 
fe.ssorship of economics at. Calcutta, founded in 1909, towards which the 
Government of India have annually contributed Tls. 10,000 a year. Scholars 
of high distinction are also appointed as readers to deliver courses of lectures 
on sficcial studies. Uuriug the period under review Doctors Thibaut, Sen, 
Schuster, Walker, Brojendranatli Sil, Cullis, Mallik and Yamakami, Sir T. 
Holland and the late Proft'ssor I’iscliel delivered such lectures in Calcutta 
Just at the close of the quinquennium the Government of India also gave 
roenrriiig grants aggregating .ILs 2,55,000 to enable the universities to make 
a definite, step forward towjiird's‘tlie realisation of the idea of a teaching uni- 
ver.sity, for higher v.ork vinl to improve the inspection of colleges. From a 
portion of this, income the Calcutta University are founding a George the 
Fifth profossorshi]) of mental and moral science and a Hardingc profes.st/r- 
slijp.oi higher'mathematics. I'l’orn their own fluids they are likewise found¬ 
ing 'll chair ofinncieiit Indian histl'rJ^ The Piinjah University are also alxint 
to foviiid, by tLic.aid of this grant, two lecturerships to he held by specialists 
during the" cold weather., The universities of Bombay and Allahabad are 
makin.g similar proposals. {!>) Fellowships, efc.- -There are quite a number 
of endowed prizes and scholaaships at the different universities. Some are 
of sullicienti^ate#to attract studfents (tjjougli not in large numbers) to research. 
Such arc, at Calcutta, the two Crcine.hand Roychand soholarships, of the 
annual valiic o? Rs.' 1,400 each, one, awarded in a Utcraiy and one in a scienti¬ 
fic Stibieot, a'.'well as in.any other minor scholarships; at Bombay the Springer 
( research s^fiolarsbip (with an endowment of Rs. 43,000), the Munguldass 
N’vilwWiov travelling fellowships, the Duke of Edinburgh fellowship, the 
Mohoi'at fellowship and others—this university possesses over a hundred 
endowments; at Madras the endowments are generally of smaller amounts 
(the university founded during the qninqnenninm certain research student¬ 
ships, but the reports on students did not warrant the award); the Punjab* 
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lias six endowed studentships; at Allahabad, the Empress Victoria readership 
(with an endowment of its. 7li,U00) was ioundcd in 1909 for research in 
science and the translation of a science work into the vernacular. 

Besides ^ese, the government have placed at the disposal of the Indian 
universities in rotation two scholarships annually of £200 per annum ten¬ 
able for three years. These are awarded by the universities concerned to 
selected Indian candidates with a view to the completion of their studies 
either at Oxford or at Cambridge. The selected scholars also receive second 
class passage each way. 

V. — NwaericaJ, frogress, buildings, etc. 

139. The universities have jurisdiction over native states as well as over Number.i of 
British provinces. Hence the general tables do not give a full idea of their institutions 
activities. A set of special tables has been prepared, from figures supplied and simJcnls. 
by the universities, giving the full number of institutions and students. 

Thrae will be found in appendix VII. They show 179* affiliated colleges, of 
.which 50 belong to the Calcutta University; and 30,533 students, of whom 
14,807 are in colleges affiliated to Calcutta. It is noticeable that, while the 
Madras Uaiver.sity is second, the nmnbcr of its colleges is 49, and that of its 
students only 7,152. That is to say, while the average enrolment of a college 
. affiliated to Calcutta is 264, tiiat bf a college affiliated to Madras is only 146. 

^ The schools recognised by uivvei’sities numlnir 1,3851 and their pupils 407,462. 

Tlie numbers of schools and pupil.s undc'r the Calcutta University are 618 and 
143,625. 

In this connection mention may be made of a small point, namely, the 
connection of educational institutions in Ceylon with those of India. In the 
liist review Mr. Orange, stated that under the Act of 1904 Ceylon had been 
transferred to the sphere of influence of the Madras University, but its nine 
colleges had not yet been affiliated. This c>ondition of things still exists. 

The college.s of Ceylon have never been affiliated to the Madras University; but 
as 4 temporary measure students who had attended colleges afliliated to the 
University of Calcutta w^ere allowed to appear for the examinations in 
Madras under the old byc-laws. These examinations have now teen supersed¬ 
ed by tliose prescribed under the new' regulations. Two colleges in Ceylon * • 

applied for affiliation to the new examinations, but after a local inquiry the 
applications were wiflidrawn. Si\ high schtwls (fouvvof which are termed 
colleges) in Ceylon are, however, recognised by the Madras University for 
purpo^s of matriculation examination. But it is miderstcjod that the large 
majority of schtiols and colleges in that island now prepare their students 
mainly for the Oxford and (jarabridge locals and the,,Loudon University 
examinations. Those who wish to study for the jMadras examinations must • 
after matriculation attend some aflilia,ted college in Southern India. 

140. As regards examinations, the numbaf^ jf those who, in 1911, A'M»,5e>-o/ 
appeared and passed at different stages were, at the cK\;torate stage, 5 and 3, examiibccs. 
at the master’s stage 587 and 348, a,t the bachelor’s stagt^ 7,559 and 4,098, and 

at the intermediate stage 13,609 and 7,094. The totals of tlio.se who appeared 
and passed in university examinations were thus 21,996^ and ! 1,656.f Of the_ 
iJXaminees about 10,068 were non-Brahman Hindus, about 8.!374§ weri;‘ 

Brahmans, 1,746 were Muhammadans, 750 were Indian Christisyis) 693 wei^’ 

Parsis, 171 were Europeans or Anglo-Indians, 92j\veve Buddhists ami 
the remainder belonged to other races or religious. the arts courses 
the number of Brahmans is almost equal to that of non-Brahman HirMus 

* It may Beem strango that whila affiliated eollegea-throughout all India mimhTr'lV.^ -olleges in 
llritibh India alono appear froqi gener.-!! tahlo Jll to be still more ntimeruUS'-lSS 'llin rensi^ii is that 
general, table III contains many collogea (orisntal and professional), which are not affiliated to .-mv 
nnirorsity and hence do not figure in the university tables. Tbo nnmbor of students Njmvn by the ^ 
unlrersltlos Is Inj-ger, owing to the comparatively largo aise of arts colleges. 

t The number of high schools hero shown excocUe that shown in general table- 111 by 31 Iliit the 
pupils fall short of those in the genefal table by 30.1. Tho general table eontains a certain number'' 
of schools which are not rocoguised. Ono may haaard the explanation that the-se schools' are 
oitlinarily larger than affihated schools in native states. , 

X Including 140 candidates and 113 passes in Engineering which the Punjab ITniversity has not i 
shown in detail but has included in the column for ' tqta].’ , 

SThe figures for Brahmans and non-Brahmans haue boon enlculatod paril,Y oit a proportion, since 
the Cniversiiy of Bombay has not distinguished between them in its returns. 
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(5,619 against 6,035) and under the Madras University amounts to 1,898 out 
ot a total of 2,786 candidates of all races, and creeds. In the year, 18,317 
candidates appeared at the matriculation, of whom 9,986 (or 54 5 per cent.) 
were successlul (see appendix Vll). 

The Calcutta University again heads the list with 6,174 candidates and 
4,341 passes. In the examination which look place just alter the close of the 
quinquennium, no less than 8,862 candidates appealed. The percentage of 
success is also highest in that university, being 70-3 against 51'6, 50-4 and 
42-0 at the universities of the I’lnijab, llombay and Allahabad. The matri¬ 
culation for the Madras University has become almost extinct, owing to the 
jxipularity of the school leaving ccrtilicate. There were only 782 candidates 
in 1912, with 164 passes -a percentage ol success ainounliiig to only 210. In 
the same year no less than 7,372 canilidatcs appeared in Madras, Hyderabad, 
Travaiicore and C^ichin (all w ithin the jurisdiction of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity) for the school leaving certificate. 'I’he numbers of those who took the 
bachelor’s degree in difl'erent subjects are—in arts 2,415, in science 280, in law 
1,063, in medicine 159,* in eiigiiieeriiig 45, in leiu ljing 114, and in agriculture 
22. It is not possible to cornjiare tiiese figures with those of former years, 
bi'cause similar figures have not previously been collected. A comparison for 
Hritish India is jiossihle; but (especially as it includes colleges and schools not 
directly connected witli universities) will mere conveniently figure in the next 
two chapters. 

re, 141. The total expenditure shown in table IV was Its. 15,87,470 as 
against lls. 10,38,312 in 1906-07. The expenditure is largely met from fees 
(such as examination fees), which amount to Ks. 9,72,286. Other private 
sources contribute its. 4,41.658. and government grants Ks. 1,73,.526. 'I’his is 
a case in which the form of general talile I\' (otherwise, coiiveuient) is found 
faulty, because the current expenditure of iiniversitic.s is ordinarily loss than 
the income, and balances available for buildings or investmeiit are thus awu- 
nuilated. The income and current expenditure ol the universities for the 


last year, n 

,s shewn in university reports, etc., 

an; as follows: 




UoceiptM 

■ 1 

Esiionditarn. 

BukiiiCD. 

1 

... 



1 

Its 

ks. 

i lls. 

Ciik-iilia 



7,ia,:i7,’ 

1 ko;j,:iOi 

Bombay , 


■i,1)5,711. 


1 1.0,171 

Madras 


3,37,,1!)t 

3,U,U1.3 

2.1,abJ 

I’luijab . 


007 

i>,0l,i)-’7 

3l,0»0 

ADahaliacl . 


1, 00,510 

1,2 \ 7 m 1 

i 37,170 


Tot.o, 

ao, 10,001 

11-,10,731 

0,.32,607 


The rj['ceipt8 in Madras have been depressed by the loss of matriculatioft 
tes. To balance this, goverumeiit gave, in the year 1911-15, Rs. 23,500. 
This (puiii is shown' ill the statement above. 1’hc aeviounts for Calcutta, 
Allahabad and Madras iiichiJe as expe.uditure Rs. 2,42,000, Rs. 40,000 and 
nearly Rs. J 0,^000 rc-speotiv-jly on investments. These are not shown in the 
statement above. Thp expenditure, shown in general table IV includes the 
capitarcosfi of buildings, libraries, etc. * 

" 142,''With the new conditions brought about by the Act of 1904, the finan¬ 

cial cif'cumstances of universities changed. Previously their only charges had 
^•‘^been the pay of a few salaried officers and the cost of conducting examina¬ 
tions. ' These were covered by examination fees. The increase in their ad- 
'■ministrative functions which the Act entailed, Uie new responsibility of 
inspectioli, and the added task of instruction, created new calls, on the 

* Including licentiatei. * 
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university exchequers. It was also deemed desirable to pay the travelling 
expenses of fellows and syndicate-members (who ha i previously defrayed the 
cost themselves). Still more important was it to enable colleges (particularly 
aided colleges) to meet the new requirements which the Act and the resultant 
regulations threw upon them. Accordingly in 1905, the Government of India 
announced a retairring grant of five lakhs of rupees to be continued for five 
years. Of the total of 25 lakhs, 11^ lakhs were allotted to universities for 
administration, inspection, travelling charges, the purchase of land and the 
erection of buildings; 13-J lakhs were given to Local Governments for the 
improvement of eollcge.s. These grants have enabled universities to pay 
their yvay and (a desirable result) to accumulate balanc'cs for capital expendi¬ 
ture. The grants to Madras and the United Provinces were made perma¬ 
nent before the expiry of the five years. They were renewed to other pro¬ 
vinces for a further year, then (with a slight modification) for three years and 
finally made jiermancnt with effect from 1911-12. Furthermore, in 1912, 
grants of 10 lakhs non-recurring and 2-55 lakhs rccnirring were made to 
.universities. The total of the recurring grants to each province and 
university is sliown in tabular form. 



Grania as mode pormnnent 
orienowcd 1911*12 

GrrntH of 1012 
to UniTorsitiea. 

Total rocarring grants 

and UuWcwity. 

for 

OoIUifCB. 

for 

Uoivor- 

Hitioa. 

Tutal 

jrocnrrii g, 1 

to 

Proviticen.i 

tu 

Uiiirot- 

Bitieo. 

Total. 


Uk. 

[ Rf. 

lUi. 

Rb, ] 

Bb 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Rb. 

MttdrsiH uml Mnilmft Uniroraity 

eo.iifto 

25,000 

1,05.000 

l-.OO.OOO ! 

05,000 

BfVOOO 

90,000 

1,70,000 

Bumbftv and Uiiifonity of 

]{oiiiDay. 

45,0(1(1 

10.000 

55,000 

9,00,000 

4.5,000 

45,000 

55,000 

1.00,000 

Bongal anil Caluatia UniTor- 
aiiy. 

1,10,000 

1 .W.fliw 

1,(>0,000 


05,000 1 

1. 10.000 

1,15,000 

2.25,000 

ProviOftOR arid UnivoT- 
aity of Alliiltabad. 



fO,(IOO 

9,00,000 

1 45.000 1 

40,000 

95,000 

1,35,000 

Punjab and Punjab TTnivurHity 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 


35,000 ; 

20,010 

45,000 

05,000 

Ematorn BoiiKa} and ARaam 

(io.no: 

1 

OO.OOO 



Go.uOO 

... 

00,000 

Central ProTiitocH and liorar . 

10,000 

1 

1 , 

10,000 



10,000 


10,000 

Totat* 

3,(>s.aoo 

1..05,000 

5,00,000 

10,00,000 

i 2,.'5,0{H) 1 

a.c.V'O 

3.00,000 

7,55,000 


Thus the grants made to universities (exclusive of those made for the 
benefit of their constituent colleges) have amounted since 1905 to Rs. 16.00,000 
n<m-rec‘urring and from Rs. 1,35,000 to Rs. 3,90,000 reeurring. In addition 
Rs. 45,000 recurring was given in 1912 13 towards the proposed university at 
Dacca. No grant was given in 1905 to Burim>>, college education in that 
province being on a small scale. But since tllb ck^e of the quinquennium 
grants have Ijeen made for a university at Rangoon,^ well as at Patna, and 
further provision has been made for Dacca, while new capital grants have also 
been given to other existing universities. 

' 143. The subject of the utilisation of thcsi! grants Vill be a matter for tilisation o/ 

next quinquennial reviev^^ All that is here necessary is briclly(*to iudicsOte grants. 
the part which they will play in dt'veloping the schemes to wliiali allusion^as 
already been made. At Calcutta the capital grarfl'is to he utilised for 
examination halls, a law hostel and books and furnituTe for the uiiVersity 
library, the recurring grant for the foundation of two university chairs 
termed the ‘George the Fifth Professorship of Mental andIviu|icience ’ 
and the ‘ Tlardinge IT^ofessorship of Higher Mathematics,’ for an additional 
allotment to the university law college and (as an experimental measure) for 
the appointment of university lecturers. A portion will also be used for the 
maintenance of a laboratory in connection with Sir T-. Palit’s gift of fourteen 
lakhs for science teaching. Furt.hermore the university out of their* own' 
funds aw founding a professorship of Indian history and antiquities, ffhe 
Borab^/rJniversity have proposed improvement of the library and buildings 
for i^t-graduate students, the engagement of eminent professors from abroad 
to-l^ture during the cold weather and the institution of inter-collegiate M.A. 

• ' 1.2 
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courses. The most striking propasal from lliis university, however, is the 
temporary appointment of an expert educationalist of wide experience fiDm 
England for a fixed time to visit the affiliated colleges ami advise on higher 
courses and the selection of professoi-s and lecturers. No decision has yet been 
arrived at on the utilisation of the grants to Madras. The moat important 
proposals of the Punjab University are the erection of a .suitable building for 
the Oriental College and of hostels for the students of the Oriental and Law 
Colleges, the establislunent of two lecturerships to be held by .specialists of 
Europe or of India during the cold weather and the imf)rovement of the staff 
of the. Oriental College. The grants for Allahabad will be used for the 
establishment of a libr.uy and of a hostel for law students and the creation of 
chairs in Indian history and economies. The proposals had at the time of 
writing been sanctioned for all the universities—save those from Madras 
which have not yet been received. 

144. The Calcutta, Madras and Punjab Universities issue publications 
intended to be stndieil as a part of the prescribed course. At Calcutta these 
comprise English, Sanskrit, .Arabic and Persian seleftions, San.skrit and 
■Arabic graminaj's (those arc .selections and grammars for the matriculation, 
intermediate and li.A. examinations^ and a number of selections of leading 
law cases. In 1910-11, the university appears to have niade a substantial 
jirofit from the publication of these works. The Madras University has 
published selections in Engli.sb, Sanskrit, ami ver.iaculars for the matrieula- 
tinn. The Punjab Ilniverisity publishes Arabic and Persian selections for 
(he intermediate and P..A. lectures, theses, etc, arc also frcnuently pub¬ 
lished and sold. 

145. Each itniversitv is graduallv accpiiring a local fiabitntion worthy of 
its position. Calcutta has long had its impressive Senate House in College 
Square. During the period under review it hms added the Maharaja of 
Darhhaiiga building, which aeeonnnodates the library, the law college, offices, 
etc.., as well .as examination rooms to seat about a tbonsaml eandidales. The 
hnildinf/ cost nearly six and-a-balf lakhs, to which the Maharaia Pahadur 
contributed two and a-half lakhs, government about two lakhs and the 
nniversitv the remainder. An adioining [dot of land has hem'll ['urebasod at 
a cost of a lakh and-a-half and a building has been erected for a law hostel 
and examination balls. The cost will bf; four lakhs, to which the Government 
of India has eontribnted three lakhs. Sir T. I’.alit’.s recent gift of f)ropertv 
worth fourteen lakhs will permit of the erection of nnicersitv lahor.iiorips for 
practical examinations and research work. 

At Bombay the convocation and the meetings of the senate are held in 
the Sir Cowasji Tebaugir Tlall, which was made over to the university in 
1875; the library a,ml the Rajabai Towor date from 1^04 and wore the gift 
of Mr. Premeband Rovehaiid. Madras lias a fine Senate TIon.se; the library 
is located in a. portion of . he Connmiara Public Library. .At Lahore, the only 
university building was the (’’onvaication f-fall till in the last year of the 
qninquenninin, a convenient library was built, with a rcadinu room above. 
Allababad hod no buildings ivf its omi, ;md utilised those of the Muir Cen-’ 
'‘lull Collcgi'; but a fine Senate Hall (costing nearly six lakhs of rupees) has 
noi^ been e^.icted and was opened just after the close of the period. 

The principal capital requirements of the universities are buildings for 
the colkgos under tlimr ninnagemont, hostels for the residence of the students, 
esiicoially those of the law colleges, and library-halls. At the end of the 
quinquenniypi the Government of India distributed a grant of sixteen lakhs 
of rupees which will assist iu removing some of these wants. 

146. AiUother need is that of collections of books. Here also the grants 
ree,eutly made will he of help. 1'he (^akutta University library has recently 
bpen placed in the Darbhanga building, and improved by the expenditure 
<if Rs. 70,000 for books. A further sum of a lakh of rupees is now to be 
expanded from the imperial grant. Bombay has a library of abqut eight 
thousand volumes which is not very largely used. Mndras comnimeed » 
library fund in 1908, with a sum bequeathed by Mr. Griffith and a gran\froi!ii 
government; twelve thousand books have licen puriihased and there is sui^a 
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fair sum in haiui. The books are at present in tiie Connemara library. It is 
proposed to erect a separate building. 'I’he Punjab University lias not only 
lioused its library, but, with the help of the carliei’ imperial grant, has 
doubled the number of volumes, while 7,5(>() volumes (iiuhiding the Pereixa! 
c-olleetion the gift of Mr. H. M. T’ereival, lately a professor in the Presidency 
College) have been presented. 'J'he University of Alluhabiid j.osni.>s.,es no 
libraiy worthy of the name, but is about to spend a considerable sum out of 
the imperial grant on this object. 
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I — Progte'i's in the quinquennium 

147 Ihc bulk of the instiuction ]e.uiing up to the unnojsitj cxaniinA Nmilj^r of 
tuys IS conducted in affiliated colleges A list of the colleges affiliated to the colleges 
unviibities IS given in bupplenient.i1 table no 37 The disliibution bj 
univeisities is as tollows — 


1 nniitit IS 


Nuinlii 

f Kftl if 1 CO 1 ^ 6 1 

ot in>, 


1917 

nu 



Ciilcutti 


55 

61 /) 

- 1 

Donibiy 


16 

16 


Midiis 


Sj 

49 

4 

Pniij lit 


il 


1 

AllllMbul 



31 

+3 


loivi 

no 

173 

-4 


1 he diuiinution is due in.iinly to .i nuinbei ol nominal (ollegi.ite classes 
loi 1 uiopeans and a few otheis being deprived ol affiliation or auialganiated, 

.xgamst these theie are some new affiliations Ihe det.xils are given in supple 
riental table 37 * 

148 The figures shown m the preceding paragraph are compiled fioni 

the university calendars and differ fiom those given m ptovincial reports and 
lepiodiiced in geneial table III (volume II) ihis is due to two causes 
iiist, the university figures show 26 colleges in native States and one 
in Ajmer Meiwaia which aie not included in the leports from British pro¬ 
vinces Seconct, there .ne certain institutions, such as tlie Thomason Civil 
Rngiiieenng College, Rooikee, the Agiicultuial Colleges at Cawnpore and 
Lyallpur, the V’^etennary College, Lahore, and a number of oriental colleges 
which .are not affiliated to any univeisity and do not piesent candidates at 
iiniveisity examinations Excluding the formei and including the lattei wo 
find the total in Bi itish provinces is 186 colleges w ith 36 284 students 1 hete 
are some other colleges, c ^ , the Agncultuial College at I’usa, tlie Vetei iii.it y 
College at Belgachia, Calcutta, and the Medical College, Madias for which 
110 statistic - have been lurnished in the provincial reports (figures have Ixxrn 
collected in the chaptei on professional colleges) the 186 colleges 46 arc 
piofcssional- for the study of Liw med’ci'ne engineering teaching etc 
Jhese will be dealt with elsewheie Of the remaining 140 seventeen aic 
oriental ai ts colleges, the treatment ot which belongs to the chapter on oriental 
atudies I heie remain 123 English or ordinary arts colleges It is with 
these that the present chapter is concerned The,figiiips rcgaiding them are 
found in supplemental tables 38 and onwards And a map is given* in 
volume II showing their distribution , ’ 

149 While the number of colleges has fall|i\ from f^7 to 123, that of Nwnberof 
students has grown to 28,196 This increase is quite unparalleled Twenty studenU, 
yea 18 ago, there were 8,060 students in cxilleges Between 1902 and«]907, the 
inerease was less tlian 1,000 In the present quinqucmnium the inciease 

lias been from 18,001 to 28,196 or by over 10,000 The increases have 
been particularly large in Bengal ana Eastern Bengal and ‘Assam and 
though the actual figures are much smaller, in Burma and the Cential'Pio 
viuc-es In all these provinces save Bengal the numbers have considerably 
more than doubled Of the total increase of 10195 students no less than 

(o) Fxoludes tvo law oUnei ’ 

(6) ExHudea two aiAflola of eniciiieennR ’ 

(r) Inoludfli Xfing Gaorge’s Medml College bnl) exelndee foar law classes 
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0,318 jire ficcoiinted for in JJengal aud Eastern Bengal and Assam. This is 
the more retriaikable since in the previous quinquennium the number of 
student.^ in lleiigal had decreased. Mr. Orange attributed tliis to oscillations 
ill llie matriculation results. The figures regarding the })asses under the 
(hilciitla University which have already been mention^ in paragrapli 127 may 
liave considerable bearing on this jioint, though undoubtedly another factor 
has been lire rn.sh into secondary education. 'I'he sudden nxpansioii has put 
a considerable strain upon institutions. In Eastern Bengal and Assam acfdi- 
tioiiiil profes.'ior.s bad to lie appointed and temporary hostels opened. In the 
Presidi'iicv thillege, Calcutta, certain principles had to be laid down for regu- 
laliiig admissions Tlie tlr.st of these was preference for piqiils who had 
pa.sicd ilin iiiaLricnlation in the first division, but it was of little use owing to 
tlie unprecedented number fulfilling this condition. Mr. Prothero gi^'es 
.some re narkahle figures as lo the number of a,pplicants for a limited number 
ol vacaneios iii tlie classes., hut adds, “ ll must be remembered liowevcr when 
emh'a.'.ouriiig Lo ilimw conclusions from these figures that a very large nnuiber 
of sliideiils put their naiii'-s dov.ii fur the I'resideney College without the 
sligliU'st intcntiori of actiiahv taking a(hnis.iioii -many of them in the vague 
^ hope of obtaining free slmlentsldps.” 

Matuujcmmtof 'J'weiity three of thes(> colleges are maintained by government, five 

Collrqeit. (iu Mildi'.ts ami Bengal) by tminici[ialiti(V’,'' throe by native'States in Bombay, 

the remaining uinety-two are privately managed, ainl sixty-two of 
those are in reccipi of aid. Of the colleges nyder private nianagc- 
'cmt, JO are connected with missions, the rest are maintained b}' societies, 
cimunittees or private imlividnals. A college maintained by an individual 
must, however, be adininislered bv a governing body the existence of which 
is now a condition oi alliliatioii under the Act. The number of students in 
colleges under piililit-management is 7,2!)0; that in privately managed colleges 
is 20,900. 

Clussijimiurn B)!. Of the students, 279 are ladies -the largest nuinhers being HI in 
of sUidnits. Ih'iigal and “O in Bombay. As regards comniimitie.s, the jierecntage of the 
meiribei’.i of each to the total is as follows :— 


Eari){)Riins 

India 11 Christians . 

Ti- j (Uralimans 
ixincIllS 1 vy 1> 1 
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'I'lies;' llgiire.s represent the proportions of actual miinhers of students in 
collegia. 'I’l le nnmhcrs ol i1m>.su wlio passed the university exanuna.tions in 
1911-12 are shown below - 
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the remarl'.able feature in these tablets is the preponderance of Brahman 
.students and snecessfnl candidates as compared with their proportion (4 per 
cent.) to the whole population. 

( 

•Tltpm> nro Uic pollpRes of Snloin. Pnlehnt and Tollioherry in Madras; Midnapiir »nd Mdiisliyj 
in UciirhI Thn bat vv Died is mitnaged by n joint board of the mnniuijinlity and tho distriot boart. 
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152. Expenditure on arts colleges has risen from Rs. 30,12,000 to E.ppetiditure 
Rs. 47,26,000. The sources from which income is drawn are provincial funds, 
whose contribution has increased by Rs. 5,25,000 to Rs. 16,96,000, fees, which 
contribute Rs. 18,43,000 (an increase of eight lakhs), and other heads, which 
contribute Rs. 10,17,000 (an increase of thrwj lakhs). The avpr.sge cost ot 
maintaining a college is Rs. 38,423; that of educating a student is Rs. 175 a 
year. The cost per student varies for province mainly with the number of 
students. Where students are comparatively few, the cost is high - Rs. 394 in 
Burma and Rs. 387 in the North-West Frontier Province; where students are 
numerous it sinks—to Rs. 141 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Rs. 135 in 
Bengal. Notwithstanding the growth in expenditure, so lai’ge has been the 
concomitant increase of students that the cost per head has risen by only one 
rupee in the quinquennium. The average fee paid annuallv by each student 
has increased by tiearly eight rupees and now stands at Rs. 68 4-9 (about 
£4^). The variations are remarkable; they are shown below:— 


Provlncf 


iinnUHl u fftuJviit in an 

arlH 


Madfiis . . . * . 

l‘.)07 

C5'9 

1»12. 

85-3 

Bombiiy. 

l).S 8 

7^'-5 

Bengal ...... 

.')i-;! 

1)1-7 

HuiU-d I’vDvinccs .... 

(iO-O 

71-.7 

Punjab ...... 


()]■!) 

Burma ...... 

8T-a 

.82-8 

Ka.steru Bcugal anil Assam . 

(tsntriil I’ruvinces and Berar 

47'(5 

GO 2 

46-a 

49-0 

Xoitli-Wi-st li’roiilii'r Province 

59-9 

49-8 

Average 

00-7 

* GH-;t 


Tlie low rate in the last two provinces is natural by reason of their back¬ 
wardness; but it is remarkable in Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

. 153. There, is a striking contrast between publicly and privately managed 

colleges. If fees be excluded, the income in the former is just below 13 laKlis. 
that in the latter is 14J lakhs.- Yet colleges of the latter type are nearly three 
times as numerous as publicly managed colleges and educate nnarlv three times 
the number of students. It follows that privately managed colleges subsist 
largely on fees (a source of income which totJils Rs. 12,41,-482 in their case and 
Rs, 5,61,724 in that of govei-nment colleges), endowments and oilier revenues 
(tile income from which is Rs. 9,78,000, while in government colleges it is 
almost absent). It seems therefore that privately managed colleges largely 
depend on the numlier of fee-paying students they are aNe to attract. And, 
as a potent method of attraction is a low fee-rate, we find that the rate in 
these, institutions is Rs. 62 a year against Rs. 88 in.govormnent colleges, with 
the further result that expenses must lie carefully kept down in colleges of 
the former type. The expenditure per student in a privately managed college 
is Rs. 138 a year; in a government it is Rs. 290 a year, Henqp (with the 
exception of certain mission colleges where numbers arc kept purposely !<iw' 
for purposes of tuition and supervision) colleges fall intp two cleafly marked 
classes according to their expenditure; and these classes corres])nnd with 
managen;ent. A government college offers for an annual fee of Rs. 88 an 
education costing Rs. 290 a year; a privately manage^l college ftffcrs for an 
annual fee of Rs. 62 an education costing Rs. 138 a yesw. The eontaiist is 
perhaps most strikingly brought out by a comparison of colleges situated wot 
far from one another in Calcutta. Three important typical colleges may be 
taken. The Presidency College is a government college, costing over 2^ lakhs 
a year and containing y73 students, each of whom is educated at an annual 
cost of Rs. 304. The Scottish Churches College is a mission college, aided by 
government and costing rather le-ss than 1 lakhs a year, which sum, howeier, 
does not represent the full pay of a staff largely composed of missionaries: it 
educates 1,116 students at an annual cost of Rs. 182. The Mctmpolit.-yi 
Institution, managed by a committee composed mainly of the professors, js 
also aided by government; it costs Rs. 60,000 a year and educates 1,023 stu¬ 
dents, each of whom costs annually just lels than Rs. 59; the whole of the cc»t 

M . 
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IS met by fees (Rs. 52,000) and government grant; only Rs. 195 a year comes 
i'rom other sources. 

Scholarshifs. 154 . |'’xj)enditure on college scholarships has risen from Rs. 2,79,300 to 
Rs. 3,45.200. Junior scholarshijis are those which are awarded on the result 
Ilf ilie mnlriciilation and are held for two years up to the intermediate. Senior 
sclioliusliiiis, awarded on the intermediate, are tenable up to the degree. 
Heiiga.1 oilers 109 junior seliolarships varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, and 37 
senior .scholarships of Rs. 20 and Rs. 25. Eastern Bengal and Assam has 81 
|Uniui' and :13 senior seliolarships of tiie same value as those in Bengal. And 
botli lliese provinces ha\e special scholarships for Muhammadans, aboriginals 
and those in straitened cirrurnstances, and likewise post-graduate scholar¬ 
ships Arrangements in other provinces are similar. 

(hunts for 155. Mention has already been made in the fireeeding chapter of the 

collegifite imperial grant intended to enable universities and privately managed colleges 

edimtion. to con form n itli the regulations framed under the Act of 1904. The amount 

wlii'-h in 1912 had bi?en added to provincial settlements for the improvement 
of colleges was Rs. 245 lakhs. The amount annually contributed from public 
lands lo aided colleges is now nearly five lakhs. The number of aidexi 
institutions has ri.sen from 54 to 62. In Madras only has the amount of 
aiinnal subsidy declined from Rs. 1,09,000 to Rs. 84.000; in Bengal, the 
United rrovitices and the (Central Provinces, it has doubled; in Burma it has 
Ireiilcd (but still remains small, since tliere is only one aided college the 
Baptisi Mission College in Rangoon), in Ea.stefn Bengal and .Assam it lias 
incrca.scd from nlf (no college being on the aided li.st in 1907) to Rs 43,000. 

Buildings. 156 1'he amount expended on college buildings cannot be separated from 

tlmt on buildings for other kinds of institutions But the, improvement 
during tlie ijuiiiqiierinium has bi'eii most marked. .\s the account of this 
iinolves allusion to individual institutiou.s, it has been inelndcd in appendix 
VI If. Special mention, however, must be made of the extensive building 
operations in some of the mission colleges in Madras; the erection of w'cll- 
eipiipped laboratories and hostels in many institutions under the Calcutta 
T'niveisitv. especially the lalioratories of the Presideney College of wliieh 
that for phvsies is described hv the iirincipnl as deserving rceo'/nilion among 
the best in the, world; the jirovision of eomplete new buildings for St. 
Colurnbt’s College (Hazaribagh, Bengal) and the Meerut, Canning and 
Christian Colleges in the United I’rovinces; considera.blc extensions In the 
large denominational colleges of the Pniijab; completion of the fine buildings 
and hostels of the Dacca College, the almost eomplete reeonstrnetion of the 
Chittagong (’nllege, and the erection (with the help of a grant of Rs. 1,85,000) 
of ni'w buildings for three of the privately managed colleges of Eastern 
Bengal and .Assam', the housing of the Morris College at Natrpur in the old 
residenev; and the eomnieiieement of the Islainia College, Peshawar. Equip¬ 
ment. and libraries are mentioned in the appendix and the latter in ebapter 
XXIT Cri'at strides have been made in college accommodation; and this is 
bv no means confined to government institutions. Tn laboratories partienlarlv 
many of tlA* colleges now leave little to be desired 
Smnmaryol 157. Siieli has been the material progress of the jieriod—both iiupils and 

progress. * e.vfieiiditpre have incteased by over 56 per cent, and an altogether higher ideal 
• has prevailed in the planning and erection of buildings. In otlier directions, 
too. there has been advance. The continuance of inspection by the univer¬ 
sities has tended tourliintain a proper le,vel of stalling and instruction. The 
study*of science hn‘s received increased attention in several provinces. Resi¬ 
dential arrangements have been improved; and, partly as the result of this 
improvement,' more of a corporate spirit is beginning to evince itself in 
indivhhial institutions. The weak point in the system remains the striking 
inequality in the efficiency of different colleges—not so much in examination 
results, but in i^hc conditions of study, residence and recreation and all those 
things that go to make up truly collegiate life. 

Characteristics 158. The progress effected in each province is briefly described in appen- 
of different iKx VITT. Local conditions have fostered varieties. Briefly, Madras and 
provinces. * Bengal fl/e distinguished by the large number of their colleges (each has 32). 

Ill Madr.as, missions are r^ponsible for the management in nearly half th^ 
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eases. No less than 22 of these institutions are of the second grade, the num¬ 
ber of students per college is small, and the total numbers show little tendency 
to increase, liengal, with an equal number of colleges, has nearly double the 
uuuibor of students; the increase lias be.en enormous; missions play a much 
smaller (thougJi still considerable) part; and a number oi' comparatively 
cheaply run colleges (some originally projinetary, but all now plac.ed under 
committees) are situated in Calcutta—the Metropolitan Institution, the City, 

Ripou, Central and llangabasi Colleges. The United i’rovinces comes next in 
the number of the colleges, two of which, the Muir Central at Allahabad and 
t^iieeu’s at IJenares, arc governnieut institutions, the remainder managed 
partly ^by missions (conspicuous among these being St. John's College, Agra, 
and tJie Isabella liiolniru College lor women at Lucknow), more olteii li) 
committees, such as the well-known college at Aligarh sutiported by tlie 
Miihauimadan comiiiuriity an<l Canning College, Lucknow, supported hy the 
lalukdars of OmJli. College education in Bombay is concentrated. Tliough 
the luimber of students excced.s that in the United T’roviiices, there are only 
clmeii college.s. The two government colleges- the lCl])hinstoiie at llombay 
and the Deccan at Poona—are kept comparatively small. The largest college 
is tile I'ergusson College at Poona, managed by tlie Deccan Education .Society. 
iTie two mission colleges - the Wilson and St. Xavier’s—are also largely 
_ itteiuled. The committee-managed colleges at Ahmedabad and Karachi have 
not iiroved altogether satisfactory. One has been transformed into a govern- 
• iiieiil, institution, the other is being considerably overhauled. Tlie Punjab - 
has ten colleges, of whicli only one is managed by govermiient. 'ITie cbarac- 
terisLies are, first, the ooiicentratioii of institutions at Lahore, where five 
arditian arts colleges, one oriental and four professional colleges are all 
sitiia.t(>d in close proximity to one another; second, the inainfenaiiee of large 
colleges by deuominatioual bodies—the Sikhs, the Muhammadans and the 
Arui Saniaj. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, too, there are ten colleges. 

IVitli tlie exception of two of the government colleges, tlieir condition was 
deplorable. The Daeea College is now one of the liest-found iii.stitiitions in 
[•ndia, the Chittagong and Cotton (Assam) Colleges have, been raised in 
standard and greatly improved; and all the private colleges save one have 
been bi'ouglit on to the aided list. This is the only province in wliich not a 
single college is managed by a mission body, lii the remaining provinces, 
the liuiiilier of colleges and students is small. 

II.—College life. 

159. A college is either of the first or second grade. A .sw’ond gradi' fir.sf and 
college is afiiliated to the intermediate, admits students of the age of 15 or IG /second at ode 
years and keeps them for two years or until they can [lass their examination. 

Such imstitutions accordingly resemble schools rathar than colleges. They are " 
most numerous in Madras, where, says Sir A. Boilrne, the college (ie()artiiients 
are little more than two classes attached to the school which, in that presi¬ 
dency, almost invariably exi.sts alongside the college. Mr Orange has 
recorded the condemnation passed on second grade colleges by the two inspec¬ 
tion eommittees .appointed by the PaJeutta University.* In 1907 there wei-e, 

73 such iustitutions. Now there are 57. rhe retention of large schools as. 
an integral part of colleges is also a questionable arrangement-^- sometime.^, 
in the case of the weaker privately managed colleges; dictated by financial 
considerations. In some proviiice.s it lias beori discouraged and llic stliools 
have been removed to a distance. The first grade college continues its teath- 
ing to the degree—a course of four years from matriculation, and sometimes 
on to the M.A. . 

160. The staffing of a college is a matter of vital inipca-tance- not merely 
because it affects the standard of instruction, but in its influence upon college 
life, discipline and formation of character. The total number of teachers in 
colleges is 1,519. A government college ordinarily contains a few English 
professors in the Indian educational service. There are in all 122 principals, 
and professors of this service. The Indian professors arc graded iij the pro- * 
rinqial services, and the assistant professftrs and demonstrators in the subor¬ 
dinate services. The Indian professors are usually M.A.’s of Indian univei- 
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silu’s, bul not a few have taken degrees at English or other European univer- 
siiies. Oceasioiialiy a large government college is found staffed entirely with 
Indians; such is the Rajshahi College in Eastern Bengal. As an example of 
hi ailing, the I’rcsidency College, Calcutta, may be taken. It contains 25 pro- 
lessors, of whom nine belong to the Indian educational service, and 32 as.sist- 
iiot professors, dcMionstrators, etc. In smaller colleges the English professors 
nmiibei’ (till)’ one or two and the total number of teachers is much less. Mis¬ 
sion colleges contaiij on their stalls well qualilied European or American 
teaclicrs, generally members of the mission, but not invariably so (St. Stephen's 
College at Delhi may he instanced as a strongly staffed mission institution 
^vitb a certain number of lay Eiiglisli teachers). Indian professors are also 
iiivl\ I'lMplo^ed. ether [irivately managed colleges not infrequently main- 
taiii an l^ngljsh jirincipal and perhaps a fee- English professors; such is the 
case in most of llio aided colleges of the United Provinces, notably the Muhatii- 
niatlan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh, and in some of those of the Bunjah. 
Ollen, houever (and perhaps invariably in the Bengals), they utilise Indians 
solely, ileie, as in the ca.se of governiiicnt colleges, the Indian professors are 
M.A.’s, l'(<i' Cc' most [inrt of Indian nniversitic.s, though there have been a few 
iiiMalile inslancps of Indians who have taken distinguished degrees in England 
t nlei'iiig sei-. nr in liu-.se ins* iliitioiis. Often the. jiay is not sidtieient to attract, 
as does goveniment service, M.A.’s of the first class, or to retain the services 
of men w!io seek more lucrative einploymeut at the bar or in other walks of 
liic Vvaiil of pcniuineiuy in tlie staff is a dei'bct in some of the privately' 
managed i olleges. Mr. do la Eosse has some interesting remarks about teach¬ 
ers in tlie I’nited Erovinces; though the difficulties there encountered are not 
so I'lilly shared in ail jiroviiiees, much of the passage is of general application. 

‘‘Till- lincliiifr 111 llu' rijjlil iiii'ii in sidtic'ieiil iiumlicii, i.s ,i flilln-idt [nnlilcm fVpr\- 
«Ill'll’, Imt it i*- lii‘M'1 ivifli s|i('ci.d ildliridtii's in tin: chhi’ iil' Indnui I'ollope.s. anil it in 
'liiuliltnl nlii’llipr tlie I'liUi’gt'.s liavp ahv.iiK supcppiIpiI in olitaining a snjipiy of toaclipra 
I'lnnMii'ii.sui.ilo ill ijn.dity iiiiil (|iianlity nitii tlioir pvpi'-inri-piisinff roqnirpnipnl.s. Tli« 
llinvinj' lido of .shidciils, tlii: LigliPi ('imi‘e])tioiis of I’lJicipiipy, llic growing corriplejiilv of 
oiilli'gi; life, till’ dpvi’lopiiit'iit of liigiipr .sludip.'i—all lliosp liavt: coiitrihnied to intensify tlie 
dpiiMiid. lint I'Uilownipnts for jiioti’saorial rli.iirs havp not luuph njippak'd to wpaltliy 
Induiri ])liiliiiiUii'ii]iists as a W'a;i in wliicli In lipi.pllt llip I'oiiiitry. Tin: ii'sonri'.p.s of lllP 
ailili.iU’il I'olli'gi’s havp bpen sondi In.vod to inci't tlie post of .‘idditioiw to tlipir stuff and 
tliP.N have .soiiii’limes fivpil the S'llarips iipriloiisly low'. Thpi't; pan lie no doubt tliat 
pflipipiipy IS impaired when in order to make provision for the teaeliing of extra subjects 
s.d.uii's me kept iliiwn. On tbe salaries ntfered e.olleges are tinding it ineroasingly diffi- 
puH III Ti'l.iin jimng nieii of pnrtiii.se. It is time tbat some of tbeni realised Unit .a few 
subjeets well tauglit by a capable .and contented .staff are pn-ferable to several taugbt 
iiiditfei'i'iitly.” 

IGl. Each college is affiliated, according to the merits of its staff, dn 
cert am subjects and uj) to certain standards in each subject. With the 
quickly rising nuinhcrs of students, the different subjects and combinations of 
subjects offered by various holleges and the particularity shown by many 
matriculates in their choice-, the commencement of the academical year is 
generally a'busy period. Some students flock to the government colleges 
because jlie-y are belter staffed. Not all can obtain admission; and these have 
to go on to jirivaUdymanaged colleges. Others prefer tbe private in.stitu- 
iioTi -often because its fees are lower. But, having taken admission, a 
.sUulent may .find something amiss—-perhaps he cannot get tlie precise com¬ 
bination of subjects I t^iat he wants; in this case he changes and seeks 
admis'fion t'lsmvhorch The classes having at length been formed, the work 
of 'instruction commences. Each professor lectures, perhaps for three 
hours a day.' Each student attends some four lectures a day. The 
Calcutt'i'i I'niversity requires in each college a minimum of 140 lectures 
(spread over tw'o years) on each subject offered for the intermediate (save 
verri.'iculiir com position), 160 for the degree, and 180 for the M.A. or M.Sc. 
c-xamination. And each student must attend at least 75 per cent, of these 
lectures. The defects of the lecture system, which generally results in the 
.student transcribing and conning in his leisure time the notes he has made in 
cla-ss. have been described in Mr. Orange’s review. Other kinds of tuition 
arc lalmriitory and tutorial work, v In the better colleges, the former is 
probably as well done as in most countries. The latter is almost impossible, in 
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uliuriiious classes. 'J’lie Calcutta University permits 150 in a class or a section 
of a class. It has, as a special measure, permitted some of the privately 
managed colleges to maintain classes each of 200 students. Mr. Orange 
noticed that in Bengal and at Dacca a beginning had been made with tutorial 
work in government colleges and trusted that future reports would gi\e 
details. The increase of staff has permitted of improvement, but not oJ 
perfection. The principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta, remarks, ttiac 
there is still too much lecturing work and t<w little work of other kinds, but 
that the latter is growing and consisL.s of tutorial work, class-exercises ami 
seminars. Mi-. Prothero continues ;— 

“ 111 the p]-]n<;i])iil tilxilislioil tlio .sy.slejii ot tilUirial wmt wliK'li tlii-u I'xisU'il, 

wliii li liirgi- fUissps were bvntea up into swMioiis loi lutori.il purjuiscs. Hf 
alituterl tieuvly iiidiviiluiil tuitiou iu tlie ciisp iit the iiiteriuediati! cliissps. The students 
were Inkeii in rouplps, tor tinlf uii lioiir nt .1 tiiuu, oucp a fortuight. A s’^Htom ot cliiN't 
pxercise.s vrns iii1 roduced in lillO-Jl tor all arts subjoi-ts iu all uiiili'igiadiLato i tas.sp.s. 
A toiin ot ni.irk sln.'ot was devisod, ami on tln.s inaik slu-ot lootnrurs and (uiors i-iitoi 
marks and other uoles ol tlii‘ work done. Tlioso murk slieots jnovido an npjiroxiiiiati-ly 
ooiaplftc roi'urd of llu: work of every student. Diltereiit menilier.s of the stall are 
assigned as tutors to classes at eaeh ot the three stages,—interineiliate, 11.xV., tiiid ir.x\. 
At the intermediate stage iiouip<isitioii and precis-vmtiiig are practised. At the 11. A. 
.stages most ot the c-liisses are too large for tutorial assistance to be given with the piesen* 
availalile stall’. At the M.A. stage, there is ess.iy-wiilirig and semiiiar work. 

Seminar work is carried on in philosophy, history, and eeouonucs. The idea ot 
the seniiiiars is to eiieonmge iiidopendoiit woik liy .stiide.nts under the guicl.mee oi the 
piotes.sor, and thus to lead up to original resoareh. lil.icli seminar lias a small speciutiSBir 
library ot its own. In jiliilosophy tutorial assislaiice is veiy eli'eelually given iu connec¬ 
tion with the seminar. The university iiis])eclor reeoiniiieiids the fieatioii of a class of 
pnvati" tutors, like llu* ‘ 1‘rivate Boronts' of (lerman universities, who should be 
remunerated by tile special foes which the backward sludeiits w<\pld be lequircd to pay." 

The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam says nothing of the experi- 
menl.s which have been made in the Dacca College; and one could wish for 
fuller information on the subject in reports generally. Mr. Codley says of 
the Punjab:— 

" III me.iiis tor iii.iiiitaining systcniiiiii and regular woik in tJic i-oIJi'gu.s ibeie lias 
been notieeablc adi.inec iliiring the iiast live years, in most ct (be college.s the prai-lice 
o£ withholding proniotiuii from students wlio li.ive done poor work li.is been adopted; 
several of the eoilcgcs have begun to state detiiiitel)' iu llieir prosjiectu.'j Ibe conditions 
under wliicli jiromotioii will be given, individual colleges are more and more adojitmg 
iiiethiiils of tlieir own for keejiing Ike students to a higfli. ideal of work. As a result 
principals and professors testil'v that there is a very niaiked inijiiovcinenl among the 
lirst and third veal- men. The giuup <>r tutorial syslem lia.s been adopted in eiglil out 
of the eleven eolleges under review. Tour seem enthusiastic uhout its actual working, 
but there seems to he some huKiuess as lo aim. J'iaeh college is iievertlieless gradually 
adapting the system to it.s own size, and needs. 'J’he (jove’riinieiit College lia.s keen tlie 
di.stinet le.ider in this development.” 

The jiriiicipal of the Muhammadan ,\nglo-Oi’iental College speaks of 
Hit! time of the staff being much taken up with tutorial work. 

On the whole, it is probable that improved regulations and generous 
pxpcntliturc on laboratories have greatly i?uliancetl the efficiency of science 
leaching. 'ITie Calcutta University lays down the’ amount of practical teach¬ 
ing to be done and the size of the laboratories for classes of specified numbers; 
and the examinations include practical tests. In many colleges 'of the 
Bengals the science teaching is of a high order. The Punjab report 
emphasises the advance iu science work, every science taaching college in the 
province save one having secured new laboratories during the period. The 
following passage from the Bombay report is worth c,uoting, not only as 
showing the iinpFoveiiient wrought in that presidency, but also as te.stimony 
to the deep interest taken by I^ird Sydenham in matter^i educational and the 
munificence of Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal. 

“ The subject of teaehing in science has received an enormous impetus during 
the quinquennium very largely owing to the great jicrsonal interest taken in the matter 
by Iiis hiXcclloncy the Governor. Thanks to this, large donations have been placed at 
the disposal of government and a ‘ Ituvul luslilute of Seienee ’ is now’ in coia'sc of 
erection on the site of what was formeriv the Rljihinatone College ]il}iyinff field. The 
detailed arrangements remain lo he uompteted, but Ihe reproach that teaching in science 
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oil u|i-to-(lale liiieN U nut available within ike jircsidcuoy will soon bo done away: 
.siniiiltiitieoiish' with tbih the inauguration of the Miulliiivlal Scieiicr Institute at 
Aliiuedabad will bring luodern science within the reach of the inhabitants of that part 
of the ]irosideucy. On the completion of these institutions it will be possible to see 
how tar there is any genuine deinund tor such tcaehiug with which the iudustiial 
progiess of the country must be largely bound up.” 

Literary subjects are more easily craiiiuied; and examinations seldom 
provide for an oral test. The teaching of these subjects has improved, but 
has lagged behind that of science and still leaves much to be desired. 

162. As a condition of alldiation suitable residence must be provided for 
studenls who do not live with parents or guardians. Often, scanning the 
figures of a college, one fears that the term guardian is probably abused; 
and Mr. i’rothcro remarks that many so-called guardians are in no way 
..•onnectod with their wards and have no control over them. Nor are the other 
forms of accommodation hostels, mosses ami licensed lodgings—always 
salislimlory or suHicient. In the United Provinces indeed, as a reference 
to apjiendix Vlll will show, several colleges have practically adopted the resi¬ 
dential system (ilie Aligarh College in particular having 531 of its 610 
students in hostels); and so much is the system appreciated as an integral 
part of collegiate education that it is not uncommon for a parent to send 
his son to a hostel instead of letting him live with him in the town. The 
inmviuse of studenls resident in hostels is also matter for congratulation. It 
jvas 4,040 in 1907; now it is 8,518. I’hat is to say, fivd years ago one student 
in every four was in a hostel and now one m every three is so accommodated: 
or, to be more precise, it would be preferable to say 10 in 44 and 10 in 33. 
The figures for the present year are given below : — 

* XiunWr i»f hlu.lonU 

nnuux w)i<)ui tu.i .m* ri‘« 
iidiiiK 1)1 liotitfN 


jMiidi is .......... . 55 

Jliimbay ........... 49 

lleiig.il.41 

llnilpil I'nivinco.s.19 

Punjab.15 

Burma.23 

hja^ti'i'ii llpiigal aud AsKaiu ....... 37 

Ctmtral Pn)villce.^ and Berar ....... 43 

Xorlli-WciSl Primlier L’roviuee.27 


Average 


33 


These figures show the pr^valance of the hostel system in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. < 

163. It is w'hen students are collected in large cities that the problem of 
hostel accommodaUon is acute. Government provides certain hostels in Cal¬ 
cutta, of which the best is the Eden hostel. The Scottish Churches College, 
the^Oxford Mission and the Church Missionary Society also maintain good 
hostelp. Hut S 6111 C of the private colleges had apparently done little or 
uothingi towards the provision of such buildings at the end of the quin¬ 
quennium. For tlie many, students who are thus unprovided with proper 
lodgings and are left, iin^pervised to make their own way among the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of a metropolis, the Government of Bengal initiated the 
Calcutta mess schemp in 1905, under which it hires houses and recovers as 
much of the rent as it can from the students who occupy thpm. In 1907-08 
the whole scheme was* handed over to the university with a grant of nearly 
Rs. 16,000 a year, of which Rs. 9,000 was to meet the estimated difference 
lietween the rents paid and the amounts rwoverable, and the rest to meet the 
pay of superintendents and of the inspector of hostels—an officer at first 
appointed by government but afterwards selected by the university. In 1910. 
thirty.houses were engaged and 931 students aixjommodated. The influx of 
students into Calcutta necessitated an inerfase of over Rs. 7,000 in the charge 
upon government. When the arrangement with the university came to an 
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end in 1911, government proposed that the messes should become self-support¬ 
ing. But a grant of Ite. 9,000 and other charges in excess appear to be 
still met from provincial revenues. A similar scheme has been set on foot 
for Dacca, though, on account of the large hostels attached to the Dacca 
College and other institutions and the Oxford Mission hostel, the state of 
things in that city is more satisfactory. Committees have been formed, a 
proctor appointed and a grant of over Rs. 7,000 a year given for the hiring 
of better houses. 

The Government of India have given grants in 1911, 1912 and 1913, 
amounting to about Rs. 58^ lakhs, for hostel construction in Bengal—^mainly 
in the cities of Calcutta and Dacca. The money can be used for high school 
OS well as college hostels, and some portion may be applied to the Dacca 
University. How pressing is the need for these grants and for increased 
vigilance is shown by the following passage taken from the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity report: ■ - 

“ Tlie Ciilcutto rolleges in spite of tlieir best endeavours liave liitberto failed to 
provide .suitable residenre for n largo majority of tlieir students and the task has 
naturally devolved on the university. The provincial govermuenta Imve also been 
lending valuable help to fjie university in carrying out the iirovisions regardiuff the 
residence of students, hut although the re.sulls lunc been on the wh(de henctlcial, it 
would be idle to deny that considerable work yet rcTnaitis to he acconijdished. The 
Tpsidonces now provided are in many instances so unsatisfactory, the anati^ements for 
sn))orvisioii so inadequate and the lack of intimate association between teachers and 
students so (reneriiUy the Ajle, that a continuance of the present system cannot reasonably, 
bo expected to foster the coneeption of true academic life among students. What is 
imperatively needed is the development of a comprehensive scheme whereby all tlie 
stfiliated colleges will in course of time be fiirnisbed with suitsdile residences for their 
students, hut olmomsly neither the university nor the colleges witli their limited 
rcsoun'es will be in a positif)n to undertake such a costly sclnme unaided by generous 
contributions from the slate. Tt is a matter for congratulation thers'forc that the subject 
has attracted the attention of His Excellency the Chancellor and that at his instanco a 
contribution of ll.s. fi.00.000 has already been made from the imperial revenue to some 
of the deserving colleges for hostel pur[iose.s. A further sum of Hs. .1,00.000 has also 
been distributed by government among certain deserving high schools in the mofussil 
for providing snitahle residenre to their .studenfei and a speeial non-rernrring grant of 
Us. 1.00.000 has been made to the universitv to enable it to meet the cost of eoii.strnction 
of a hostel for its law students. Tt is hoped that these generous contributions from the 
state will be repeated and that they will be supplemented by private munificence.” 

164. But the more provision of hostel buildings is totally insufficient. Jiesidence oj 
Snpervisifjn is a matter of vital importance. In 1906, the Government of professors. 
India decided that when a stibstantial proportion of the students of a govern¬ 
ment college were resident in hostels adjoining or near to the college building, 
the principal and a professor might ordinarily be provided with free quarters 
on the condition that definite duties were assigned-*to such officers in connec- • 
tion with the supervision and physical welfare of the students. Provision 
of quarters for additional officers or the gratnt of allowance were also made 
pormissibh^ with special sanction. An ent^uiry was made in 1911 into the 
effect of these orders and it was found that arrangements had been made on 
these lines in 29 government colleges (including professioiiAl colleges). Some 
of the tirivately managed colleges in the United Provinces, ^uch as the Chris¬ 
tian, Canning and St. John’s Colleges, have ateo made accommodatiou on 
the premises for European and Indian members of the staff. Members of 
Mission Societies live in their hostels—which are ordinarily for thd arcom- 
modation of students of the several colleges of aCtown. Residential quarters 
near the government college and also privately managed collegt*s have been 
provided in the Pnniab. In Bengal and in Eastern Bengal and Aksara free 
quarters and allowances are given to superintendents, free medical attendance 
is generally afforded to the boarders and at Dacca the college has its own 
dispensary with an assistant surgeon whose sole duty* is attendance qn the 
hostels of the city. In this connection it mav be mentioned that systematic 

E hvaical examination of students has been commenwd at the Forman College, > 

-ahore, and its introduction is favoured at other Punjab colleges. 

165, In order to realise the ideal of a college, some community of life is Community 
essential between the teachers and the taught. The residential arrange-o/itfe. 
pients just described are a step*m this directiou. Here, as also in the 
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efficirncy of work and play, ever.v’thing depends on the personality of the 
staff. Mr. Covernton says of the Rangoon College :— 

" Itt Kjiile cif (lefectivfl uuromtuodatiiin tlie loue iif the Gu%'eniinent College lias 
been veTy good iiiid tlu> relations between tlio staff and tliff pnjdia are of the best. This 
result has been achieved to a certain extent by the personality of the principals, but more 
generally by the large infusion on (he staff of English professors in the Indian educa¬ 
tional service. Apart from the ])rincipal, in April 1907 there were but one permanent 
and one tomporaiy ]irofpssoT in the Indian edueationa) service; now there are live Indian 
edueational sen'ice professors in addition to the princip.il. The sii])ply of temporary 
professors from England in the room of jirofessors absent on leave has* jrroved a very 
marked improvement on the niakeshifl arrangements obtaining in the previous quin¬ 
quennium, under wliieh persmis often incompetent or undesirable (or both) were 
iwriiited as the result of advertisement in India. It is pleasing, however, to be afrle 
In add that of late years it has been iiossible to increa.sp materially tbc llnrman element 
on the staff, and tliat a llnrman M.A. has jnsl succeeded to the professorship of I'uli. 
Another promising indication noted by the principal in his report is that ‘ students are 
now realising the futility of learning everylliing off hy heart.’ The absence of English 
books in matriculation and closer acquaintance with the more recent arrivals on thp 
staff may incline them, the priiiei)>al hopes, to rely more on lectures and other modes of 
study' and Ic.ss on memorising. In atfiletics, especially in football and hockey, the 
pollege has attained a high .standard, thunks to the English staff. Cricket and tennis 
are heiamiing increasingly |iopuInr. The, principal has specially encouraged these 
games since he finds that through them ‘ sickness and slackness ’ are both averted.” 

Debating and literary societie.s and playing fields form a favourable 
ground for intercourse. Another activity is the production of colleg.' 
j.<;’.gazitu!.s ■ and a large college generally has its magazine. Again there 
are societies like the Calcutta University Institute, which is patronised by 
government, the Moslem Institute, both in Calcutta., and the Bihar Young 
M(>n’s Institute at Bankipore. In athletics an enormous advance has been 
made. Mr. de la Fosse says that the descriptions of the Indian under¬ 
graduate which used to pass eiirrent. if they were ever true, are certainly so 
no longer. Games are played with keenness and not vicariously by picked 
teams only. The principal of St. John’s College, Agra, says, A most 
encouraging feature of the year’s games has been the amount of play outside 
the eharined circle of the first eleven. We have always felt in this college 
that tlie mere production of a good first team by no means exhausts the 
objects of athletics. There is real keenness among the beginners.” In the 
Puniah a university sports committee has done much by arranging inter¬ 
collegiate matches. Mr. Wright says of the Central Provinces, “ In every 
college the futility of turning out sciholars as opposed to men is recognised, 
and the staffs arc doing their best to produce the latter. Even in the two 
years that I have .served in the provinces T note distinct advance in this 
respect. It is, for instance, a healthy sign that, in place of college students 
dawdling aiTn]es.slv along in tlie eveming hand in hand, or combining a con¬ 
stitutional with the contents of a text-book, one secs a tired but vigorous 
liockev team returning from pfey, or has to make Away for a stream of cross 
country runners training for an inter-collegiate event.” The report from 
F,astern Bengal and Assam says that lathi and sword-play have now dis¬ 
appeared and the superfluous energies of the students, instead of running 
into forbidden channels, now find scope in European games. 

166. Of tl\e wave of agitation which swept over parts of India, during the 
previous quinquennium and the earlier years of that under review, for¬ 
tunately less is heard in the present reports. The report from the Calcutta 
University contains the foHowing passage ;— 

“ In the course of the survey of the condition of tlio schools and collpfjes the ques¬ 
tion of discipline amonsf students engaged the earnest attention of the syndicate. Indian 
students are rarely guflty of di.sorder, but the unfortunate political agitation which was 
so widely preyalent in these porta of the country a few years ago, 4 md with which our 
students were Wguiled to associate Uiomaelves by designing men, succeeded in swerving 
a corfsidenihlo portion of them, from their habitual path of order and dl.scipline. Tlir 
growth of a tendency to commit breaches of discipline .and to indulge in di.srespcct and 
defiance of .authority was painfully manifest among college and .school students and the 
situation senraed to he fraught with extreme danger to the cause of eduontion and 
discipline. Thp unitersity felt it to be its paramount duly to interfere and to afford 
adeqiftte protection to tile innocent and guileless and to save them, if neressary, even 
at the verge of huin. It was thought tWt unsystematic extension of the residential 
system woul^ arrest the evil and would eventually succeed in eradicating it. But the 
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qnP8ti<iii of fiiiidH wim « serious ohstiielo iu llie way. The syndicate were oonvinced 
that without a liiieral grant-in-aid from the stnUs continued for many years, and 
8n|)))lcniciitt*d l)y private cll'orl on an equally extensive scale, it was iinpossihle to pro¬ 
vide colleges and schools with adequate and well managed ])lace8 of residence for 
students. The other remedy that suggested itself to tlii! syndicate was to seek the 
kelp and co-operation of the school and college authorities in checking the growth of this 
spirit of lawlessness and want of discijdine among students. Cireulars were aceordingly 
issued to the heads of all affiliated colleges and recognise«l high schools within the 
jurisdic.tion of llu' univei'sity inviting their prompt and special attention to the neeessity 
of their making the fullest use oE all legitimate means within their power to prevent 
students under their cliaige from participating in, or being present at, any demonstni- 
tion or political galheriiigs. The loyal and hearty co-operation which the syndicate 
rereiwed from teacluTs aud )irofossors iu resjiouse to fheir ajqieal had hoeii worthy of 
the highest eoniniendation. Tn isolated instances only the syndicate had to interfere 
with the conduct of teaeheTS and professors who by their actions and utterances proved 
ihemsellfes nuwortliy nt the i>osition of trust which they ocenpied. In these ea-ses the 
.symlicjite had to exercise their disciplitiary power over the schools and colleges con¬ 
cerned and the action taken by them .seemed to have served as warning and to have 
produced a wholesome efEcet, ftir sinee then the syndicate have hud no furtlier occasion 

• to deal with any serious ease of hroai-h of discipline among srluad hoys or college 

students.” • 

The trouble is not altogether at an end. The Bengal report speaks of 
had examples set by teatdiers and the dismissal of a professor of the Tfootrldy 
College for seditious teaching. We hear of disagreeable incidents which have 
recently occurred at the Rajshahi College: and, so late as 1912, it was found- 
netiessary to place a government olTicor in control of the Ana,nda Mohan 
College. Myinensiiigh. in order to restore discipline, “ which had been 
seriotislv impaired both by overt criminal acts on the part of the students 
and by other serious indications of a disorderly spirit.” • 

167. It is not, however, so much indiscipline which is to !«? apprehended, 
as lack of discipline. The Bengal report says, " Besides political unrest, 
there is another agency at work which is sappiug the foundation of disci- 
nline: this is the gradual ret'onslruction of Indian society on the basis of 
individualism as opposed to the joint family system. The Indian student at 
present appeals to t,he old relation between guru and pupil when he wants a 
favour from his teacher, but is not much inclined to fulfil the reciprocal ■* 
obligations binding on the pupil.” 

The same report quotes an opinion about the Presidency College, Cal¬ 
cutta, ‘‘ Students are not disobedient nor exactly disrespectful; but (hey are 
certainly not respectful and there is no ready conformity with rules.” And 
again, '* The prevailing belief appears to be that rules are made for the sake 
of admitting exceptions to them, and every individuaJ student regards his 
own case as exceptional. Laws have no efficiency in a college without a 
sense for the spirit of law, and this is at psesent lacking.” These are 
matters of character training which lie at the^very root of college life, and 
compared with which the supply of laboratories or improved examination 
results sink into insignificance. In the better institutions (and they are 
many), well managed hostels, the influence of professors in the playing field 
'or tlie club, and the growth of a collegiate spirit have wrought inuch advan-» 

* ta,go during the period. But when we read opinions of this Tiaturp, orc 
of whieli has reference to a particularly well-found college, we perceive ^Ik' 
amount of lee way that has fo be made up in a sv<4ejn where wrong ideals 
have survived too long, we realise the rasponsibiJitv that lies iRion the 
professor of students whose moral and religious opinions are often in a>state 
of disintegration, and we wonder what is the case with those who freouent 
colleges where hostejs and supervision are non-existent, where the pupil 
a.ttend8 merely for the sake of fuelling his attenda.nees,»and the’teacher 

""Iraviii^ delivered his lecture, too often betakes himself to other pursuits till 
the next morning’s class-hour. , 

. 168. No treatment of collegiate education would be complete without an Students’ 
allusion to the presence of from 1,600 to 2,000 Indians in England. Thesu advism/com- 
are studying in institutions of various kinds- mainly universities. SonVwttofi for those 
a^e the sons of well-to-do parents. Some have received the scholarahips given studying in 
by, government for technical or oriental subjects, or delegated to universities, England. 
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or disbursed by private persons or societies. Some desire to cjarry their 
studies higher. Some seek a road into the Civil Service or to the Bar. The 
difhculties encountered by many of these on their arrival can easily be 
imagined, as also the influences to which those are exposed who have none 
to l)e£riend them, fn 1000, the Secretary of State after consultation with 
the Goveniment of India established a bureau of information and a com¬ 
mittee in I.ou(lon to pi-ovidc information find assistance, to supply lists of 
suitable lodging houses find jfrivatc families, and to help students socially. 
'I’he committee, presided over by l.iord Ampthill, contained the Bight 
Ilon’blc Saiyid Ameer Ali, the late Sir Curzon Wyllie, Sir M. M. Bhow- 
naggrcc, find three other Indi.ius resident in England. Local committees 
were likewise established in India to furnish information and advice to 
Indians pnaecdiug to England and to communicate on Ixjhalf of them with 
the Central Biirciiu in I.ondon, both before their departure, and in "case of 
any diiriculties arising. The secretaries of these eommittecs are generally 
Indians. A majority of the students take adv.-intage of tlie bureau; and a 
considerable number of parents place their sons under the euardianship of 
tlie educational adviser in London. The headquarters of the bureau are at 
21, Cromwell Road, where the Northbrook Pocintv and the National Indian 
Association are also located. Flere lodgings are provided foi‘ those who have 
just landed. The extension of the scope of oper-i+hms has necessitated the 
enlargement of the stall. .\n Indian assistant fja.s been appointed to the 
“■“adviser, and local advisers at the university centres. For Burmese students 
there is a separate organisation called the Burma Society. In view of the 
large mimbev of Indians wlio now eomnlele their education si home, often in 
•s, depressing euvi von merit, the selieme is one of extreme irnnortance. 

It^iun 1G9. EnglisK universities recognise Indian universities in various ways. 

diplomas at The rule at Oxford has recently been changed; and it is now necessary for f{ 
Oxford and member of an Indian TLiiversitv to have passed the B.A. or B.Pe. examination 

Cambridge. before he can he adniith'd to the status and privileges of an Indian junior 

student. At Cambridge, a student of an Indian university who lias studied 
for at JiMst two years at a first grade college or colleges and lias pas.sed the 
intermediate in the first division or the B.A. in the first or .second division 
• fin the case of the Ptinjab university a pass in the B..'\. in anv division ns 
wt'll as in the intermediate is obiig.slory’). and in one or other of these examina¬ 
tions has pa.ssed in French T.atin. Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, is .admitted to 
the privileges of aniliation. 
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CnAPTEli VI1. 

ISECONDAKY EIJCATION. 


I. — General. 


170. This chaptcir contains eight s(*ctioiis and may he divided into tv/o Treatment of 
part£. The first part contains a description of tlie organisation of secondary subject. 
schools, a rapid sketch of the progress made in the piist five years and a brief 

account of school life. The second consists of five spexiial topics, each of 
which, by reason of its importance at the present juncture and at the risk 
of some repetition, appears to deserve separate treatment. 

171. Secondary education is that which follows tJie primary course. It Definition. 

is either English (morc properly anglo-vernacular) or vernacular. The num- — 

hers of middle vernacular schools and their pupils are included in the figures 

given in the chapter on primary education. Tlicir description is also 
reserved for that chapter; for, though English is sometimes taught in them, 
in their proper character of vernacular iiistitntions they belong to the pri¬ 
mary system and carry tne puiiil to the highest stage ordinarily atta iimbl e .. 

(save in Burma) by those who d<» not study English. Anglo-vernacular 
schools are divided into high scliools, which prepare the pupil for thcr matri¬ 
culation or some form of school-leaving examination or certificate, and middle 
English schools, which arc merely incomplete secondarji^hools lacking the 
top classes. Two peculiar forms of school remain lo Tie mentioned. Burma 
has a fe.w vernacular high schools. Bombay Inis English-tcaching schools, 
designed for members of the commuiiity who (not being Europeans) use 
English as their mother-tongue. Both arc included in tlie figures of this 
• chapter. The present chapter deals only with boys’ schools. Save whore 
otherwise specitifed, the figures refer to schools for t’.uropeans as well as for 
Indians. 


« 

172. A high English school, tlam, aims at giving a complete preparation Ori/aamtion. 
for employment or the university or entry upon technical studies; a middle 
English school carries the pupil lo a stage two, three or foiir standards lielow 
the examination or certificate which denotes that the pupil has completed 
that preparation; and, if he desires to finish his secomlary course, he must 

f roceed to a high school. The organisation of a school, however, differs 
rom province to province. The main points of cilntrast concern («) the 
difterentia.tion of the curriculum from that pn'scrilied in a vernacular school, 

(6) the means of transfer from the one. to the otJior, (<;) the inclusion of ele¬ 
mentary classes in the secondary institution, {U) the stage at which the study 
id English is commenced. As" the arrangement of standards touches both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools, the organisation of«both is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 

In Madras a clear distinction has now been drawn in nomenclature ajid curriculuiiT* 
between the elementary and the secondary school (see appendix X). Tliere is no such 
term as middle vernacular stihool. A full elementary scnool has sevea standards dlovo 
the infant class and is termed a hiirher elemontarv n'liool. .ISimilarly, thi^lowcr second¬ 
ary or middle English school is no longer reeog’nised. 'I'hose which cannotSjfficiently 
maintain all the three highest standards have been either reduced to elementary achools 
or designated incomplete secondary* srhools and grouped round central institutions—a 
scheme wliich has fallen short of expectations. The secondary school is supposed to be 
complete from the infant class to the sixth form. English is eomiiiRoced in»lho fourth 
standard of the primary stage. But a pupil, after completing* the fourth prinnyy 
standard in an elementary school, may take transfer to the bottom of the fourth primary 
standard of the secondary school, thus losing only one year. The result of this change 
has been two-fold-—first, the number of incomplete secondary schools (i.e,, those that do 
not contain all the highest three forms) has been reduced to 186 and over two-thirds of * 
the boys tn secondary schools are studying in high schools; second, though (She secondary 


• tl«er are olsssed in nMisrst table Ill as miAdlo English ■clinols, which are sKown as 207 for 
obys—subtraoting 21 schools foe Europeans wo arrive at tiui iigiiro 186. 

if2 
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scLuol j>upil is expected to prosecute bis studies from start to finish in a secondary school 
where the instruction is superior, this has not provq^ popular; and, by reason of the 
lowness of fees in elementary schools, the parent generally prefers to lot his child study 
in n scliool offering a distinct curriculum and then take transfer, losing a year, to a 
secondary institution. Bomhay difl;ers from other provinces (save the Central Provinces 
and to some extent lJurmn) in that the secondary school contains no primary classes. 
Children are educated from the infuut class to the fourth primary standard in verna* 
c.ular primary schools, which arc oi'ganisud in the same manner and teach tho 
same curriculum ■whether their pu 2 >ils will proceed to an anglo-vernacnlar second¬ 
ary scdioid or will discontinue their studies or will finish the three remaining 
standards of the vernacular cour.se. Tratisfer takes place direct from the top 
of the fourth vermicular standard t«> tlie bottom of tlio middle English stage, 
at which jioiiit Hie study of Kiiglish commences. Another peculiarity of this presidency 
(alrciuly mentioned) is the existence of a class of school called English-teaching scBools. 
'i'licrc are of these with 8,095 pupils. They are intended for Goanese, East 

Jiiilians, etc., and are inspected by ibe inspector of Euro]iean schools. But their 
figures are not included in the tables for Kuropeiiii eiliiciitinn. The two Tiengals, at the 
eouinieuceinent of the period, rcscinbled Bomliay in having a <•llr^iclllnln almost the 
hiiino for the child under primary and middle instruction whether his education was to 
he of a ]mroly icruacular (y])e, or whether lie would proceed to English classes. But 
they differed from Bombay and rcsembhul Madras in iiicltiding (or professing to include) 
]>riiiiury classi's in flieir secondary schools. (Assam had its own curriculimi iumI organ- 
■.siition, which were aflcrnards assimilated with tliose of Einstern Bengal.) The only 
ililTercncc was that, in the aiiglo-veriuicular secondary school, English was commenced 
,as a second language afU'i- the child had gone through the infant classes and the first 
three standards of Uie primary stage. This arrangement, emanating from tho vorna- 
► ciilur nr h’ropheliaii .scheme of 1901, did not coniiuciid itself to the Hengali parent in 
■whom the idea is sirong that the child must definitely ]ire])are for tho matriculation from 
Ills earliest days. The new scheme was accimliiigly ignored in all save govcrnineiit 
■schools and those d«j<endeiit on grants. ELscwhcre F.ng-lish was tanglit from the infant 
classes upwards. The coiiseipienee was that the lower ela-.ses of government schiads 
were depleU-d or cea.,..J 'o exist, the children frequenting either inferior secondary 
.schools where the vernai’nlar scheme was not in force, or, if their parents decided to put 
up with tlie vernacular scliome, veriiiienlar schools where the unwelcome iustructioii 
could he had more cheaply. This state of things was hardly desirable; and both pro¬ 
vinces liave to some extent iliffcrentiatcd the lower stages during the (|uiiiquentiium. 
The details of tlie changes will be shown in the paragraphs which deal with courses. 
Meantime, it is to be observed that English lias hecn made an ojdional subject in the 
middle vernarular course (and tho report tells us, at the primary examination) in Bengal, 
,und that a hoy who has studied it there and desiies transfer to a higJi school has the 
iidviiiilage of entering .at tlic bottom of the bigJi stage, that is, in stamhird IV, while 
his 1(‘S8 fortunate fellow pupil, who luis eoneentrated on tlie vernacular, has to enter 
four standards lower. In Eastern Bengal anil Assam, a mom jiroiiouiieed differentiarJoli 
of curricula was infroduceil, so that the miildle English now ditfers radically from tho 
middle vernacular school, and those in the latter who learn English have declined from 
4,104 to 749. A boy who has completed tlie lower jiriraary standard can come across to 
class IV of an English school, thus losing only one year, and receives special coaching. 
If lie can pass an in situ lest at llie end of class Vll of a vernacular school, ho has to 
enter class V of the English scliool. But he does not tliereby necessarily lose two 
years; for half-yearly proniotioy is jiermitled, spocinl attention being given to bis 
instruction in English. 'I’lie existiyicc of the two lowest primary standards is discour¬ 
aged. The organisation in the United Provinces is practically Identical with that whioti 
was adopted during the qiiinnucnniitiu in Eastern Bengal and Assam. In both pro¬ 
vinces the veriiatiular and iinglo-vi'niaculur courses are distinct; the total number of 
standards in the latter kind of school is ten, they are divided into four primary, four 
. middle and fwo‘high; the stcidy of English eominences after the conclusion of the second 
primary stuudurd; and transfer from ilie vernacular middle school is allowed on similarly 
adviiptageous terms, i.e., a boy may be admitted into the next highest class on tho 
English side; and spiicial classes may be ojiencd in English for those who have passed 
the vernaciila»*'fin|il exaniiliiTtion. There am two differences. The vemacnlar middle 
school iu^Jic United I’rSvinces contains six standards, that in Eastern Bengal and 
A88nui*.seveii. And, while the infants and two lowest standards in an anglo-vemaoulnr 
school are merely discouraged in the latter province, they are relegated in tho former 
to a sepurale building and separate manugeineut, since it was deeyied that their presonue 
would disturb tbe high islassi’s and take nji the liciidniaster’s time, while continuous 
resiMMibibility was not necessary till tbe study of English had been commenced. The 
Pvnjah diffeis from tbe United Brovince.s in having a shorter course; for, though tho 
iminber of standards apiiears to be the same, it includes the infant class. The curricula 
vary in the schools according ns they are vernncular or anglo-vemaoiilar. In the second, 
• English commences after the third standard. There are special classes for those who 
haire studied in vemacnlar schools. \ boy who has cninpleted tho primary school 
course con enter the lowest middle class after a year’s special study. Burtna Is diatin- 
guished by having a distinct vernacular school from the lowest to the highest class-*' 
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the vernacular high ecUool—and by wnuittiug the couuneuccinuut of English in the 
anglo-veruacular school at tlio lowest <!las8 - tliutigli in stiindurds 1 aud 11 only convevsu- 
tioual English is permitted. Pupils who Jnive passed standai'd IV or any liigher 
sinudard of a vernae.ular sciioul are admiiti'd to standard IV of an aiiglo-vei’iiuculur 
school (i.e., they lose at least one year), lu the ('eiitrnl Pro’cincm tlie jiriinary curri¬ 
culum is substantially the same iu both kinds of sebnnis, though it is sinipliliod for 
rural schools. A high or a middle Ejiglish seliool does not eoiitaiii primary chisses; 
ordinarily these arc held in hraneh schools. 

173. It has teeii the declar«d policy of goveniuieiit to utili.se private )l/«mM/e»Hera<. 
effort to the full in the extension of secondary cducatjon. Here and tlicrc 
government-schools are maintained or founded. But the jioliey has been 
wnsistently carried out. (Government schools number otily 271^ aud their 
pupils 74,689. In the preceding quiiiquenniuiu the nuiul)er of government 
high schools remained stationary. For, while 27 municipal schools in the 
Punjab were transferred to departmental maiiagf'menl, the government 
schools of the United 1’rovincc.s were handed over to district boards. In 
tlie period under review the number of govcriimciit higli schools has increased 
from 131 to 195.* This is mainly due to the retransfer of 46 Itoard high 
schools in the United Piwioces to government coiitrnl; IJurma and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces (backward areas in the- mailer of secondary education) shovv 
respectively five and six lunv governnient schools. Eastern Bengal and 
Assam has an increase of five, due to the elevation of the practising school at 
the Training College to ^bc, high status and the temporary establishment or 
provincialisation of four institutions in ])laco,s wbcic llic ])rivat.ely mamjiged • 
schools had cither suffered withdrawal of recognition at the bands (7i tlie 
university or otherwise failed. The other two new sc]iot)ls arc in Bengal and 
the Punjab. The change in the Punjab and the ITiitcd Provinces deserves 
more than passing mention. Though, as Mr. Orangtj^jiiperved, the Educa¬ 
tion Commission of 1882 abstained from rceonimending the transfer of schools 
from the departments to muniei[)alities, the (iovermm'tit of the I’unjab had 
conceived that such a transfer would be in accordance with the spirit of 
their report. Similarly, by an Act of 1906. district Imards in the United 
Provinces were made responsible for Engli.sh as well as for vernacnlar edu¬ 
cation. In both cases the change proved unsatisfactory. Coiiiplaiuls were 
made that the Punjab muiucif)alitics took scanty interest in their new posses-, 
sion; nor hfid they sufficient funds for their proper niaiiiteuanee. The Naini 
Tal conference of 1907 found that the change in the United Provinces was 
working havoc in the scliools and re.(ommended their provincialisation; it 
was also found that the aided schools, vvhieli looked no longer lo government 
but to the boards for assistance, were declining in efficiency aud thoroughly 
dissatisfied. In 1910 the Imard .schools v\cre retransferred to government 
and government again assumed responsibility for liiumeing tho .aided .seho<ils. 

It is recorded that the j)rovince is only now beginning to recover fi’oui the set¬ 
back caused by the action of 1906. I’he uumlK^r of liigh .schools now main¬ 
tained by local bodies throughout India is on^' 55; thc.se are situated mainly 
in Madras and the Punjab. The native f^tatos included in this report 
manage 37 high schools. The rcTuainiiig 877 high si'hool» are jirivately 
managed; they contain nearly three fourths of the piq)ils. In the matter 
of middle English schools, governnient takes a still smaller part. It man*' 
ages only 76 schools, against 303 nianiiged by local bodies. 124 by dative States, 
and 1,893 by private agencies. The firesont position is as follows :— 


Managed by Mvernment . 271 ^ 74.(1S9 

Managed by loenl bodies 358 G5,062 

Managed by native Stales ... 161 17,547 

Managed by private ugeucie.s . . 2,770 406,306 


.... • _ ■. 

Since 1907 the percentage of publicly managed .schools to thb total has declined 
from 23-1 to 22-2 per cent. Though in that year the Government of India 
declared the policy of establishing a governnient high school in eacli district, 
this not been accomplished. Thervi are 195 governmeut high schtxils and 
249 districts. A thoroughly good aided school m.ay serve at district head- ' 
quarters. And the requirements of a locality, viewed in the light of condi¬ 
tions and economy, are now taken as the factors determining the necessity of 
^venunent effort. 

• * Jpxoludiag Earc^pon gchoolt but Inolading vernacular high bchonta in Bnma. 
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174. Itt connection with the retransfer of high schools from local bodies 
to government, it is apposite to quote the opinion of the Royal Commission on 
Decentralisiition of 1908-09. “ A number of witnesses held that the lioards 
slionld be concerned with primary schools only, the responsibility for schools 
of a higher character resting with the local Government. We are of opinion 
that rural boards miglit have charge of middle vernacmlar as well as of pri- 
marv education; provided tiiat their dutic.5 in respect of the latter are fully 
discharged. We consider, however, that high schools, and all institutions in 
which teaching is given in English, should, in all cases, be a direct govern¬ 
ment cliargc.” And again, as regards numicipalities, “ We consider that the 
obligatory functions of municipalities should, as suggested by several wit- 
ties.sas, be conliticd to primary instruction. Secondary education should be in 
the hands of government; but if a iminiciyiality is, after the due discharge of 
its iiormul duties, able and willing to devote money to middle vernacular 
schools, it might be jieniiittcd to do so." 

J7u. I’ar tb(' major part of secondary education is thus in the hands of 
private agencies, / c , mission bodies, committees and individuals. So import¬ 
ant are this suhjeet and tiie. kiiidrid subject of grants-iii-aid that they de¬ 
serve to be Ircaled togetber as a special topic For the present it will suffice 
to consich'r the means of controf o\or these yirivatoly managed institutions 
which so largelj moiioyioli-si' a very vital yiart of l,lie. instructional system. 
They are eoiurotled partly by the departments of [nijdic instruction, partly by 

• tlve M.ijiversit.ies. The departments may aid scliools mid liy this means impose 
their regulations upon them. They also ordinarily permit the pupils of 
these schools to compete for government scholarships and to admit govern¬ 
ment seholars. I'wo-thii'ds of the privately managed schools are aided. It 
may be presumed the great majority pos.sess scholarsliip rights, the with¬ 
drawal of which is resorted to only in cases of gross mismanagement. The 
imiver.sities iiave two great means of control. First, they recognise schools 
for the pnrjioses of firesenting candidates at matriculation. Second, they 
conduct the matriculation examinatious. An exeeyition is Madras. The 
Madras University has not taken the powers of recognition permitted under 
(he .ict of 1904; ami the sucre.ss of the school leaving certificate scheme has 
jLraiisferred the control of the courses and the award of diplomas almost wholly 
to the (lepartnumt or at least to the committee of officials and non-officials with 
whom the working of the scheme rests. A school wishing for recognition by 
the Allahabad University must ayiply through the inspector, who sends his 
recommendations tlirough the direclor. Tlu' syndicate may accept the report 
or institute cnijuiry- In Bom ay, tlie university may accept the depart¬ 
mental list of recognised scliool if a .school not recognised by the depart¬ 
ment applies re the univer.sity, t.. it body may refer to the department, and 
eitbor accept its rccomniendal ion or make torther onqniiy. The Punjab 
University utilises the government list or may after enquiry recognise other 
siihools, A school desiring reeognition by tlie Calcutta University applies 
direct to the syndicate who make tlioir enquiries either through the govern¬ 
ment iuspectorAor through some other qualified ^icreon. The syndicate in all 
cases is the recognising body in the university ; the government inspector is 

tordinarily utilised as tha inspecting agency. While the power of recognition 
is thus in prticlice shared by, or largely left to, the department, the control of 
the matriculation rests wliolly, in most provinces, with the university. Hence 
there is a ccff am dnali^ pf control. The T/n-al Governments aid and inspect 
schools, ^riie universities ultimately remgnise and examine (save in Madras). 
It is k) be rememlicred tliat in some provinoes the scIkkJs are recognised and 
examined by a university situated outside the borders of the province. The 
report fnim the Gentral Provinces nays, “ The high schqol course which for 
every reason, educational, political and commercial, is the most important is 
not controlled by the admiT.istration, but is dependent on the matriculation 
examination as carried out by the University of Allahabad. Even the recog¬ 
nition and registration of schools is exercised by a university that knows 

• nothing of them save from the insufficient data supplied on paper. This is 
the weak jicirit of our secondary educational system, and until there is h 
separate university in these provinces, pr the University of Allahabad accepts 
the schools recognised by the administration, and a school final or leavifig 
certificate as equivalent to matriculation, the remedy is not obvioiu," . 
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II.—Progress in the quinquennium. 

176. The chief feature of the quinquenniura has been the extraordinary SciboJs and 
increase in the numl)er of pupils (see supplemental table no. 60 and follow-pttpife. 
ing). The numbers of high schools and their pupils have increased from 1,158 

to 1,210 and from 285,020 to 389,482. The answering increases in middle 
schools are from 2,129 schools witli 188,110 pupils in 1907 to 2,464 schools 
with 277,586 pupils in 1912. The total increase has been from 3,285 schools 
and 473,130 pupils to 3,674 schools and 667,068 pupils. These figures exclude 
vernacular secondary schools. The increase in schools has been equivalent to 
11-8 per cent., that of pupils to 410 per cent. The pupils in secondary 
English schools now form 12-7 per cent, of the male school population. The 
provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam contain no less than 
1,537 of the middle English schools, ,ind many middle vernacular schools in 
those provinces offer Engli.sh as a subject. 

177. But secondary schools ordinarily contain primary classes, save in Pupih by 
Bombay and the Central T’rovinccs. The numbers in different stages of stages. 
English schools, the [)erc.cntages to the total, and the }ierccnt.nges of increase , 
arc as follows:— 




I'CTfOntAKC 




to 111 

I'erieiiinyit' 


18117 

ini2. wroiidary 

of 




iiH rf'Aw 

• 


scliouls, 1912. 


Pupils in high st,ago 

107,007 

I39,;n.5 20-8 

20-5 . 

I’npiis iti middle siage 

150,120 

213,861 :12-I 


Pupils in primary stage, . 

200,too 

3i:i,802 47-1 

• 

400 

Total 

47:1,130 

667,008 10^0 

41-0 


Since 1907, the percentages in the high and midflle stages have decrefised 
by 2 and 1 per cent, respectively; the percentage in the primary stage has 
increased by 3 per cent. The disproportionate increase in the lowest stand¬ 
ards is slightly disquieting; but it is partly accounted for by the phenomenal 
rush into sroondary education, 'vliicli, i'l |'r(uivi',<’! e. hen elnols 

contain a.ll the classes, is bound to show largely in the primary grades. 

178. The management of .secondary I'.nglif.h si'hnols has already received ScAoofs by 
mention. It is conveniently shown as I'oUows: manayemeni. 

(!oO. Bnaid. Ai-W. rum'-' 


SoAondii'y Kii|{l\9l] • 'J74 101 1/173 OB.) 

Pui»ilHinW!toD(lni> . . 70,130 0r./irt3 17,547 I'WSl lOn/'f) 


The part taken by government is very small; and 78 4 per cent, of the 
schools and 76'3 per cent, of the pnjuls are undpr private management. 

179. The distribution by ])roviiiccs is as follows: 




Madras .... 

Bombay .... 

Bengal .... 

(Jnited Provinces 
Punjab .... 

Burma .... 

Eastern Benpal and Assatn 
Central Pro’dnees and Berar 
Coorg .... 

North-West Frontier Province 

Total 


NnDilirr of 
tioi'oixlary 

it iiuolii. 


rircrntupf* 
Kontber ot imTigtsi* 
of 111 jmpilN 
pupiN. during 
• queimium. 


Number nf 
*iqunru 
mil*** wived 
l>y A wcoud* 
ftpy Kng* 
IiaIi Aohoo). 


375 

UI3.886 

I6T 

380'0 

4S0 

67,574 

29;2 

393'4 

1,191 


37B 

^104-3 

180 

44,9«,‘’. 

32-7 

5(»-5 

194 

70,9.51 

.53-8 

501T 

113 

22,320 

18T 

2,042-8 

065 

163.012 

S2'9 

116-7 

146 

15,835 

24-9 

807-8 

2 

355 

-17-6 

791-0 

16 

6,585 

491 

824-6 

3,674 

667,068 

41-0 

309-0 


Distribution 
by frouinces 


The enormous increase in pupils in Eastern Bengal and Assam and the 
{Wjcessibility (as compared with otner stress) of secondary schools in that pro¬ 
vince and Bengal are marked features 
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Proportion of 180. It is also interest ing to observe the proportion of pupils in the 
secondary secondary stage to the male school population and to the total male popula- 
edtication. tion of a scliodl-going age. 



Pcrcoiitago of boya 

Number of boyi 
of a tobool- 


inllie «*.cniidAty alago 

goiug ajie of whot 

.if an KukIiiIi A^tiool 

oBo is in iba 


tu inttlo w-liool 

aocotidary atiwo 
of an Engtiaa 


popiilHliiuii. 

•Mndrii.s ....... 

G-6 

fluhoul. 

62 

Itiiinliay ....... 

80 

84 

Bt'tigal. 

iV9 

49 

(Jiihcd l’rt)vincc.s ..... 

•I'l 

127 ' 

I’lliijiih. 

S'.G 

69 

Ihiriiia ....... 

2;{ 

112 

Hiisli'i’n Hciif;.»l and .t.'.siiii 

T'O 

41 

('ciilral PioMiKI", and Ili-i ir . 

r.c 

74 

(Jiinrg ....... 

70 

48 

\(>) tli-Wi'st Fniiilicr pHoiiicc 

or. 

89 


— 

. 1 

Total . 

60 

56 


A high ligure in the first column does not, unless accompanied by a low 
figure ill the second eoliimn, imlieate advancement in secondary education. It 
Will,Id rather indicate haclcwardncss in jirimarv eduention. fn this con¬ 
nection, tlie following remarks from the runjab report are of interest. 
“ Reckoning them (i.c.. vernaeiilar middle soliools, in that they teach 
ehissical languages) as secondary, and CKcluding all primary classes, 
there are :12,1)76 l)o\s ^.1 the spcondary stage, mostly aged from 12 to 20, or 3 
per thonsand of the male po[)iilalion. Tn a review of the progress of second¬ 
ary edimatiou in Rnglaml published in the report of the Board of 
Kdueation for lOOH Ot), it wn.s estimated that 4 per thousand of the 
population were receiving education in aided secondary schools, and 
alKiut 6 Jier thousand in secondary schools generally, so that, numeri¬ 
cally speaking, the I’unjab is not so far behind the west in this respect 
•as might be imagined, especially in view of the fact that elementary education 
in Knglatid is ntii\(‘rsal and amipuLsory; although such a comparison would be 
misleading if it implied that the scope of secouda^ education in the two 
countries is identical. Of the 33,000 pupils in serondary classes, 7,265, mostly 
aged fifteen and upwards, arc in the two high classes, so that it may be roughly 
calculated th.n,t ten per cent, of the total number in the five secondary classes 
finish the school course anniially, /.e., about half of those who enter on it. 
Only a fraction of the.'vernacular middle school pupils continue their studies 
in tlie high classes of anglo-vernaeiilar schools, which partly accounts for the 
decrease at the top.” 


PupUsby ISl. The extent to whicli members of different communities participate 

creed and caste, in secondary IJnglish education may be shown as follows. The first column 
of figures gives tlie totals at school, the second the number of boys of school- 
^going .age among whom ).cn arc at school, the third the percentage of increase 
in the last tkve years. The figures are given for schools, not stages, since it 
may, be assumed that a Imy reading in the primary classes of a secondary 
school will pro<!;eed to tliCj liiglier stages. 

. ‘ ‘ * Nnmber of 


Eurogpsiufi iitid (loniicili'it pimniinnity 
fTidiim riiristi.oi.s 

Brnhinans. 

Non-Brakiuiin Tlimbis 
MalmtnmadaTis .... 

Buddhists. 

PaTsis. 

Others ..... 


Total BUinhc? 

boys of 
school* 

FaraonUga 
of iiiaraaMt 

{q secou'Ury 

going ago of 

in tba 

Ktiffliah 

whom 10 

iMt flvn 

schoola. 

are inn 

yeaw. 

12.710 

thcosdnry 

ichooX. 

20 

18-7 

22.844 

60 

lO-l 

160,901 

6.3 

26-3 

310,462 

382 

36*9 

133,025 

.340 

88*9 

16,180 

624 

230 

6,414 

13 

6-7 

11,622 

on ' 

474*1 
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most striking fact in this table is the relative preponderance of 
Brahmans over aU other non-European communities save Parsis. The most 
sipiiicant change is the enormous increase among Muhammadan pupils. 

The increase among ‘ others ’ (including animists) is inclieative of an awaken¬ 
ing among the lower ranks of society. Though proixirtionatoly very large, 
this movement is still numerically small 

182. Direct expenditure on secondary English schools has risen from 117 Expenii^e- 
lakhs to 166J lakhs. The actual increase luis l^n by 45)J lakhs, equivalent to 
42 per cent, on the expenditure of 1907, which in turn .showed an increase of 
only 19 per cent, over that of 1902. The amounts derived from different 
sources are as follows: - 

* .1 _ _ 1 ... 


Ainiinnt loiitiiliutidin 

r^KontaKe to fantal 
expentlif lire in 

' 1007 1912 ' 

lia. Hh 

1007 I9ia’ 


Public funds 

31,1)2.9.% 

16,97,HIS 

29 6 

270 

Fees 

62,17,121 

!W,22.,‘»SS 

.53 1 

60 1 

Other private funds 

20,3.5,(lf!,'i 

27,11,100 

17 4 

10 3 

Total . * 

. 1,17,06.721 

1.(10,31,630 




In additiou, it may l)o mentioned tliat jmblic lunds conlrilmtc over four 
lakhs annually on scholafshi])s in scoondary scliools This is not shown in . . 
the direct expenditure. Mr Orange’s warnius> musl Ix' rej)eated thilt the 
returns of receipts from public funds are probably accurate, those of fees 
are less accurate but may lx* ajiprovhnately corn'ct, while the figures of 
receipts from private sources must be received with a grc,8.t deal of reserve 
The increases under each head are shared by every priTvmce save rtx)rg In 
Madras, only 12-8 per cent, of the ts)st of secondary e<lucation is met from 
public funds; in Bengal and in Eastern Bengal and Assam 17-5 per cent. In 
the Central Provinces the proportion so met is no less than .58 7 per cent For 
. the whole of India, the increase in the last five years has amounted to .S3 per 
cent, both in public expenditure and in that from private sources, and to .50 
per cent, in the case of fees 

183. This large increase in the amount of fees collated, due partly to the Fees. 
rapid filling of schools, partly to a raising of the rates, requires special 
treatment. 

184. The peculiarity of tlie fee rules in India is that the rale rises as the(«) iw govern- 
boy proceeds through the iihstitiition He generally begins by paying eight scAoob. 
annas or so in the lowest class of a swoiidary school and finally pays alxmt 

Rs. 3 in the highest. It has been recognised in Madrus that this method is 
defective and is likely to be a frequent cause of ill adviseil promotions. Other 
characteristics of the system are that foes are generally payable monthly and 
that the practice of prescribing rates for priVSitely man.iged schools, or «sren 
uniform rates for government schools, does not exist in some jirovinces There 
has been a general tendency toward the enh.inoemeni of ratiea during the 
. c^uinquenninm. As any increase iu the fees ]iAvable in secondary schools is 
liable to raise a considerable outcry among a certahi class, the revision of* 
rules has in almost all cases been made through representative cdnimittees. 

Such a committee met in Mtulnih in 1909-1(1 As a i-osiiU of it., (kdibernlinns.’dif- 
fetential rates have been laid down fur the two terms (ifJixeb differ mssideriiblv in 
len^h). The new rules also move iu tbe direetinn of niiifyinp the rate ffinroiif^hout 
classes by prescribing the same terminal fee for oaoh of ihe main divisions of the school. 

At the same time the rates have been raised so as to increase the cost of secondary 
education by abont 22 per cent. Tlie ebango is being gradnallv intronneed. In Bomhay 
the rates were raised af the end of 1911; and hen* also the standards are now grouped 
together. As there ore no primary elnssps in secondary srhools in Bombay, the r.iie 
romuences comparatively high. It is Hs. IJ u raouih for tbe Ibieo lowest standards. 

Rs, 24 for the next two, and Rs. 4 for the two highest. This permits a boy to go 
throngn the whode secondary course at a cost in fees of Rs. 210 distributed over raven 
years. The similar action taken in the United Prorince', is thus described in the report. 

" The repMsentative committee appointed to moke flie enquii-y could not but endorse t^e 
original otagnosis of the situation, that a higher fee was jnst and could readily be paid 

would present no obs^le to genuine’educational progress. It was found that 
nanaMTS Welcomed the idea, and manv of them bad already begun to levy fees at 
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ffovernmont rites without affecting admissions Accordingly proposals for enhaneei 
ices, which wore fir more moderate thin man> had suggested and ootoinpanied b> 
reservations in favour of backward distncie and promising pupils, were framed end 
rocoinmended to government Ihe committee’s findings were tdl accepted, but m qntA 
of its caution and moderation government did not whmly escape disapprobation though 
the resuscitated cry that it wis iiming a blow at secondary education rang unmistaka^ 
hollow Ihe monthly scale of fe<a now ranges from lU 1 to Rs 3 instead of Re 0-8-0 
to Rs 3 It involves an incieisi of Rs (lO only on the total cost of education, or an 
annual avenge intreaso of Rs 7 8 0 Ihe new lalos liavi not been levied per taltum, 
but uiL being giaduilly introdured by in inuuil increment of Re 04 0 a month and 
ihe old minimum limit of fees (.Iiaigeible in aided s<bools has not been simultaneously 
iiiised A moie modest schemi it would he difficult to uuigine and government has 
Bigmhed its intintion of uliliruig thi *xhi iucouk iccrmng flrnm it on scholarships and 
spec 111 totiressiins to poor stuihiils In the /^unjali iii iiiquity instituted 
thionghnnt the piuvincc elicitid Ihi geneinl opinion tint sehool managers would 
welcome in <nli met rm nt ind Ih 1 it w is unlikely in any way to affect school 
attendmee A iLvised scih < line into foice in 1911 imieasing the rates by 
20 per cent niniiUy in (wo m us iii siueessiiu Ihe lesult is that in 
publiely muinged schools Ihe late now iinges liom Re 1 in the lowest Fnglish-teach 
ing cliss to Rs 4 lu the highest This is tin only pioMHoe which now retains grades of 
fees virviiig with llie mcemies 1 1 piienls Simhroiiouslj with this ihinge the highest 
of the three gi ides (for incoiiu s it esc Rs 200 i month) wis nliolished ind the minimum 
in ome foi uiilusion in tin seiond gi id wis niseJ from Rs 100 to Rs 160 Pupils 
whose paients ire e lassed in this giieli hive to p iv fees it double the rite noticed ibove 
In Burma wliire there Ins tieeii no ihiii,,e the minimum late in government schools 
Tinges Irom Re 1 tolls 4 or Rs i Some pi mtely minuged schools however, charge 
in nil losl utuiorin fee thiimghout Itu si led i ommenoing with Rs 3 a month in the 
pnimiy classes ind rising to Rs 1 in tin hi„h rliissea In the Ceiilral Prtnincei the 
scale ot ftes li is 1 eeii niscd fiom ii„hl imi is to Rc 1 lu middle sehools and fiom Rs 2 
to Rs t in high si bools i foe of Rs 2 S 0 lieing speci illy fixed for high schools in poorer 
disliicts In spcond‘' 2 g schoels of tlie N itli TI ref Frontirr Proiince pupils of the 
piimiiy depiitments now leiel free Tie ntes hive teen systemilised throughout the 
piuMne .0 BO ns to innge fiom Re 1 in fin lowest middle class to Rs I’J in the top high 
class sons of agiirultmists paying from ten innas to Rs 2J Ibe eondition of affairs 
in the tun Bcnqnh is simiewlnt leculiu llieie is no legulai scale of fees But in 
goveiniueut sehools the lange is geneiilly from Re 1 to Rs 3 and in middle schools 
trom 4 mills t Rs 1’ Sunlnlv tin t n lut s t i tees in iiiled sehools But 
in Eastern Bengal an ittempt was made to ruse Ihem in high sehools from Be 1 in the 
third elass to Rs 2^ ui (he higlust i ii inuldli sdu ils ti Rs li niiig the managers 
to fix the lifts in the lower okssis Flu response we are told has been very cordial 
With few exteptions these rites h ivo hi on adopted and some of them hive gone further 
and hiought the miximum up to Rs 3 In Aueun on the other hind the i ite is abso 
lutely fixed both for government and for aided schools and ranges from 12 annas to 
Rs 3 iu a high school and from 2 annas to Re I in a middle English school 


The lates now charged in diffe'unt piovmtes aic shown m appendix XI 
The laising of the lates which has taken place has ordinarily b^n accom- 

C d by some men ist of (ontossions for the children of the poor In 
ly fice studentships nc now allowed at the rate of 10 per cent In the 
United Provinces the mcreisq from enhanted fee rates will be utilised m 
founding stholaiships md giving concessions to pupils etc The concessicns 
made in the Ppniab have also licen increised And it is noteworthy that in 
Bombay goveinment has pioiniscd that the additional income obtained shall 
* be ear marked foi the iipprovement of the schools 


185 The rules and changes mentioned above have reference mainly to 
publicly manaaed schools The amount of contiol which Local Governments 
assume over the fee latet' in privately managed schools differs considerably 
In Madfas there is noVittempt to imjxise rates on private managers But the 
grant in aid code declares that in calculating the grant admissible to a second¬ 
ary school the expenditure incurred by the management in defraying any 
difference between fees calculated at standard lates and thpse actually collected 
will not be considi^red as necessary expenditure The rule in Bombay is that 
the fee in aided schools should be at least two thirds of that charged in 
government schools With the concession now made regarding free students 
the limit of the free list has been extended in aided schools to 15 per cent 
in the United Provinces and the Pun]ab the minimum scale of fees whu^ 
must be levied in aided schools is 75 per cent of that prescribed for ipDVeni* 
ment spools In Burma and the Central Provinces, fees are levied in aided 
institutions at ihe same rate as in government institutions In the Pnid^ 
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aided seocmdaiy sohools asre required to charge 75 per cent, of the rates itn- 
in government schools. There is of course no control over privately 
managed schools which are unaided. The fee in these institutions is about 
ecjaal to that in aided schools though it has not increased in the same propor¬ 
tion. 

186. The rrault of these changes is that the annual incidence of the fee 
UTOn each pupil in a secondary school for boys is, if we exclude European 
spools, Rs. 14'1 as against Rs. 127 in 1907. The incidence in schools of 


different kinds is as follows: — 

i'i(i7 Ilia. 

UoTemmeat secoiid.iry Euglisli scltools 19 2 20 2 

Brard secondary English schools . 1.3 5 119 

Aided secondury English sehouls . 11 H i:i'7 

Unaided secondary English schools . 13’0 13'6 

Avei.ig« 12 7 14T 


The highest fee incidence is that in Burma (Rs 20 11), the lowest is that 
in the North-West Frontier Province (Rs 7-3). Eastern Bengal and Assam is 
also remarkable by the lowness of its rate, namely, Rs. 107. Bengal and 
the Punjab vary between Rs. 12 and Rs. 13. The rate in the Uuitm Pro¬ 
vinces is Rs. 15'5 In Madras, Coorg and Bombay it is from Rs. 17.i to just 
over Rs. 18. It should be added that the average annual fee of a pupil m a ^ ^ 
high school is now Rs. 18 3, while that in a middle English school is 1^. o 3. 

187. The average annual cost of maintaining a secondary English school .Average co«t of 
for boys has risen from Rs 3,063 to Rs 4,510 The variations arc consider-sc/tool and 
able. The province which shows the cheapest schools is^astern Bengal and pupil. 

Assam where the cost is only Rs. 2,289 Bengal presses this close with 
Rs. 2,977. Schools are most expensive in the United Provinces and Burma, 
namely, Rs. 10,244 in the former and Rs 11,282 in the latter. It is note¬ 
worthy that the committee which met in Calcutta in 1908 considered that a 
privately managed school could hardly be decently uiaintaiued under Rs. 6,500 
a year. The average annual cost of i^ucatiiig a pupil in a .secondary English 
school for boys has risen from Rs 25 5 to Rs 20 3, of which Rs. O-O is met 
from public funds, Rs. 147 from fees and Rs. 5-0 from subscriptions, etc. 

Here also the cost is lowest in Ea.stern Bengal and Assam, namely, Rs. 15'2 
against Rs. 38-6 in Bombay, Rs. 43-9 in the United Provinces and Rs. 56-8 
in Burma. The variations according to the management of the school are as 


follows;— 

Rs 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in a guroiunieut 

eecondaty English school.44'8 

Average annual cost of educating a pupil in ^ boaid sccimdaiy 

En^sh school., . . . 19 6 

Average annual cost oi educating a pupil in an aided socondaiy 

En^ish school.2G'4 

Avemge annual cost of educating a pupil in an unaided 
secondary English school.19'4 


Averaeo for .ill . . 26'3 

• 

hfr. Orange had stated its low cost os one of the main fc%.tMes of second¬ 
ary education. It was then Rs 25-5. Though mu<?a more is nbva^pent, the 
inrush of pupils keeps the average still almost as low. . 

188. The developments which have taken place in secondary education General , 
duri^ the quinquennium have proceeded on a h.ved plan. In October lWiQ,developr^. 
tha Gove'mment of India addressed Local Goverumento and suggested the 
limW of a general policy. Most of these points, with some modifications, lire 
restated and amplified in the resolution of the 21st February 1913. It will be 
oonvenient in the first place to consider very briefly the progress in each pro¬ 
vince along the lines indicated in the letter of October 1906 and m para-* 

23 and 23 of the resolution—namely, as regards government schools, 
jQto estahlraliinent of these institutions in places which require them, the 
' fteMrahility of mnploying only graduates or trained teachers, the introduc- 
• , o2 
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tion of a graded service for anglo-vernacular teachers with a minimum of 
Rs. 40 a nionth and a maximum of Rs. 400, the improvement of hostels, and 
the addition of modern sides, manual training and improved science teaching; ' 
as regards aided schools, the introduction of a corresponding degree of im- ' 
provement, the increase of grants-in-aid, and elasticity in grant rules; uid 
^see paragraphs 27 and 60 of the resolution) the strengthening of the superior 
inspecting staff, particularly for special subjects. The main points among 
these, as also other matters, will likewise be treated separately in greater 
detail as special topics. 

The Ciovernineut of Madras fi-iirned u sclieme for increasing the number of gOTOm* 
ment high schools From four to nineteen, ii]ipoiuiiug some ot the headmasters in the 
Indian, others in the provincial, cdiniational serviee, and lL\.iug the pay of assiiftant 
teachers from Its. 40 to its. 120. The scheme is still under c-onsideration. Meantime, the 
introdtu’tiou of niaiiunl training Is contemplated and the ajmointnient of two instructors 
in this Hiibjoot has been projjosed. In Bombay there are 20 goviamment high schools. 
The pay of their headniaslers has been raised to a scale of lls. 500 at an annual cost of 
Its. 16,560, ami a largo scbouic has been approved, and partly cnri'ied out, of which prin- 
ci]>al items arc tlie raising of the minimum pa^’ of assistants to its. 40 (already carried 
out at a cost of Its. 02,000 a year), the further raising of the minimum for graduates, 
roughly estimated at Its, 72,1)1)0 a year, the provision of u government high school 
in eai’U of two disiricts which previously had none, and of a fifth headmaster in the 
Indian educutiunal serviee, (lie enlerluiniiieut of additional teachers at a cost of 
Ks. 00,000 a year, increase of aid to tin' amount of Its. 63,000 a year with the prospect of 
a still larger ineroaso in the future, t.lie appoiiiliucnt of tlj;reo now inspectors (one for 
science and one lor drawing) and the development of secondary education in Sind. The 
whole’^Cfliome, when fully carried out, is expected to cost over six lakhs a year, in addition 
to which heavy capital ex])eadiiiii'o is to bo incurred. A comuiitloe met in Calcutta in 
1908 to work out sc.bomes in accordance witb Ibe suggestions of the Government of India 
for Bengal and hJnsItm Bengal and Assam. Uy reason of the large number of schools 
situated in those profiles, and the deplorable enndition of many of them, the sums 
involveil, esjiecially for placing privately managed schools upon a proper footing, were 
very large. 'I'his fact, comlnned with the inai*ility of the Local Oovemments to find 
the money, has provorited the fimmeing of the proposals or their ap]>roval as a whole,' 
though considerable improvement has lieeii effected. In the United Provinces a repre¬ 
sentative committee w'as summoned at Naini Tal, and a scheino was formulated in 190t-08 
as a resnlL of its deliberations. This scheme, as ultimately unfolded, was calculated to 
cost goverimient over 10 lakhs. Much has already been carried out, including the 
establislimeut of a training college at Lucknow for under-graduates and of three new 
government schools, the appnintiiient of a fourth headmaster in the Indian educational 
service and of four insju'ctors iu the provincial service for oriental languages, science, 
and drawing and manual training, the transfer of the district high schools, which were 
under boards, and of the expenditure on graats-in-aid to govorinnent, and the improve¬ 
ment of the pay of the staff at a cost of Us. 1,20,000. These items were carried through 
at the cost of provincial revenues and by resumption of grants to boards. Other large 
items are the iiu provement of science teaching at the annual cost of over two lakhs and 
reforms in aided schools. 'A number of district high schools in the Punjab previously 
luauagod by municipal committci's bad bi'cn transfon'od to government dnring the 
preceding (iiiinquennium. Thu reorganisation of the subordinate serviee at an annual 
cost of some Its. 91,000 aud the appointment of a special instructor in drawing and 
mannnl training have been sanctioned. An exhaustive scheme for Burma is under 
consideration, and n similar scheme for the Central Provinces was sanctioned just after 
the close of ihc c|ainqnenniura. The latter included the establishment of Mvcrnnient 
schools, thougli tn some districts only aided schools were to bo maintained, the npTOint- 
»»ienl of Hii Indian cdueatiounl service licadmnster for each division, and eventually of 
one science inspector, the enlargement and improvement of the provincial and subor¬ 
dinate services at a cost ot some 35 lakhs, and the introduction of a new ^^ut-in-aid 
c^e and the incrofese of gran^ by ^>ont a lakh a year. The Chief Commissioner of the 
North-Wes^ l<*!^nticr ProrAii^e jiroposcd, just after the end of the period, the provin- 
eiaiisation of municipal schools (the saving to mimicipalities to be used for spreading 
primary education), the appointment of an Indian educational serviea headmaster for 
Peshawar and the increase of grants-in-aid calculated to permit each mgh scbcol under 
private management an expenditure of at least Rs. 460 a month. 

c 186. A further description of the condition of secondary education in 
each province,.dealing mainly with statisticial increase and building opefa-; 
tions, wfll be found in appendix X. In the concluding section of this chapter 
certain salient f^satures are treated. It will be convenient here to summariEfr' 
‘ the main aspects of the subject and to shfw the progr^ that has been 
in The last five years. Secondary education is of prime imporl^oe/ Ii,n| 
tlie pivot on "wluch depend the progress of collegiate and technioa! iii^;r«^ 
tion, the formation of the chiu'acter of those who will exercise influence in 
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various walks of life, and the tone and intelligence of a small but growing 
middle class. Mr. Orange noticed among its leading conditions that boys 
leave sebool on attaining the age of sixteen or a standard of instruction 
which ordinary boys can reach by that age, and that the total expenditure 
averaged in 1U07 only Rs. 26’5 annually for each scholar. Doubts may be 
entertained os to the advisability of fixing so low a limit to the school-leaving 
age for pupils who do much of their work in a foreign tongue.* The total 
expenditure has increased during the quinquennium from £7BO,000 to nearly 
£1,110,000. The contributions from public funds have increased by over 
£76,000. But tlie increase from 473,160 to 667,068 pupils still keeps down 
the average cost to Rs. 26-3 or about £1-J5-0 a year. There are other symp¬ 
toms.* In some parts of India the secondary school has been almost totally 
uncontrolled and has lent itself to exploitation. A system of privately 
managed institutions has arisen, aiming to £>as8 ibeir pupils through an 
external examination rendered ditlicult of conduct by the mere number of 
candidates. Of these schools, 31-5 per cent, still receive no aid from public 
fun^; and those that arc aided receive £66 a year on the average. The con- 
• dition of things is far more serious in the Jicngals than elsewhere. There 
the number of schools is enormous (there arc 1,974 schools with 297,037 
pupils, being 88-.5 and 58-3, respectively, of the totals for India) and a very 
small average grant is all that available funds can permit. Of some 88,000 
pupils who appear annually to enter the secondary schools only 16,351 pass 
, the final examination and'only 2,742 graduate. In 1907 the Government of . 

India took the question in hand and considerable progress has been made in 
some of the provinces. Government schools have teen improved; a few 
English headmasters have been appointed. The pay of teachers has been 
raised. In the United I’rovinces the State has resumed tl^p management of 
schools and the responsibility for grants which had been handed over to the 
boards, and in few provinces is secondary education now more carefully 
fostered, whether in government or in aided institutions—the latter receiving 
a grant more than three times the average for all India. Buildings and 
.equipment have been greatly impi*oved in several provinces; hostel provision 
has kept pace with rising numlicrs; the amount given as grant-in-aid has 
increa^ by 301 per cent. Fee rates have been steadily and judiciously 
raised. In three provinces a rational system of school leaving certificate is ' 
now in working order. A commencement has been made with inspectors of 
special subjects and a modest beginning in the introduction of manual train¬ 
ing. Above all, schemes have been prepared which will admit of the pursu¬ 
ance of steady programmes with the help of larger funds. Tn the two 
Bengals, owing to the large numbers to be dealt with, qualitative progress 
has been halting. But literal grants, and a system ot supervision exercised 
by an increased stall, training of teachers, and more rational methods of 
instruction and examination have already tegur\, over large areas of India, 
to improve the condition of secondary education. 

lit.—School life- • 

190. The school-boy who enters a secondary schgul may find himself in^^^neral 
» any class according to his previous attainment. If it is a high school, he will conditions, 
be surrounded by school fellows of widely varying ages, leaniing letter* in4he 
infmit class or preparing, at the age of fifteen and miwards, rojjentrance to 
tte final examination. If it is a collegiate school, cOTegc classe^lsfxmay be 
housed in the same or a neighteuring building. The school itself, if a.gov- 
emment sdiool, is probably a masonry building, fairly commodious, situated 
in a compound which permits of playing fields. If it is a privately managed 
school, it may be as good a building as that possessed by the govertfment in¬ 
stitution, or, esp^ially if it is a middle school (these exist in their hundreds 
in. the B^gals), it may be a daub and wattle shed. If the boy’s parents or 
rolativM are living in the town, he resides with them, and goes daily to the 
8(^U0i; or a guaroian may be found—a guardian being often interpreted as ■ 
anyone with whom it is convenient for him to lodge; or he may bejilaced jn 
. the sohoqf hostel. He attends the schml some five hours a day ana has pre> 

‘ .III. IP . . .1.1 — .1 --- I . ■ I - - .. 


*Ib Bombay the erwsge age of mstriculetion ia uid to be 18. 
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paration work to do as well. His work is more or less directed towards W 
examinatioa which it is the duty of the school to make him pass. The outri- 
culum he studies aud the methods employed the teacher ara describ^ later. 
He has holidays in the hot weather~a month or so; a short holiday at ' 
Christmas time, and a good many religious holidays during the year. Snor • 
days are also holidays. And in Bengal there is a long autumn holiday* the ^ 
Durga Puja, which may extend to another month or six weeks. Attendance . 
is 80 per cent, of the number enrolled, varying from 84 per cent, in gOTOTnment ■ 
to 75 per cent, in unaided schools. 

191. The number of pupils per teacher is less than 20 as against 21 in 
1902. There are altogether 43,324 teachers; and 14,473 of these are trained. 
The policy has been laid down that an assistant teacher in a government high 
school should be either trained or a graduate, that his pay should commence 
at lis. 40 and that he should be capable of rising, as a headmaster, to Bs. 400. 
Efforts have been made in this direction during the period. The conditions 
of service have been improved in Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and the Worth-West Frontier Province. But, unless 
a man is a graduate or trained (and there are many teachers who have only 
passed the intermediate or matriculation), he is likely to begin his career cm 
lower pay than Bs. 40. If he has good qualilications or if he sticks to his 
work, he is placed in the sulwrdinalc service (graded usually, from Bs. 60 
to Bs. 2,50). The school also contains teachers of classical languages who 
are_ not usually graduates, but taught in the old school and often ignorant of 
EngRsh. There arc likewise a few purely vernacular teachers. In 1907 it 
was laid down that a few schools in each province should possess a head¬ 
master in tin: Indian educational service. This policy is being slowly but 
surely pursued, .iu aided mission schools the missionaries themselves often 
take part in the tcacGiug and are able to maintain a staff on respectable pay. 
Elsewhere, the pay is often deplorable and the teachers of many privately 
managed schools constitute a discontented and ever-changing body. Espe¬ 
cially is tliis so in the two Bengals. The committee which, in 1908, reported 
on the condition of secondary education in those provinces found that in* 
a number of privately managed high schools no less than 1,317 teachers out 
of 3,228 teachers of English hail not passed even the intermediate examina- 

" tion, while training was quite unknown. Again, out of some 4,700 teachers 
of English and of other subjects, in the same kind of high schools, some 4,200 
were in receipt of less than Bs. 50 a month and of these again some 3,300 were 
in receipt of less than Bs. 30. The Calcutta University is reported to 
demand no more in a recognised school than that the headmaster should 
receive Bs. 50, the second Bs. 40 and the others Bs. 25. The case of middle 
schools is even more deplorable. The report from Eastern Bengal ^d Assam 
considers that some improvement has taken place when in one division the 
number of teachers in middle schools who have passed the intermediate has 
risen from 23 to 97, and of those who have passed the matriculation from 
210 to 488; many English teachers have not even matriculated. With teachers 
of such quali&cation and on such salaries, little can be hoped for; and it is 
not surprising that there are complaints as to the depreciated standard of 

„ the high schbol. , 

192. T&e reports state that training is having its effect. In Bombay it is 
considered th^ the general level of teaching power in government schools has 
been iramcpeefy raised^ by the institution of the Teachers’ College. Burma 
offers rtasonable pay for certificated teachers—a certificated teachw of 
En g fisb in an aided middle school starts on Bs. 80 a month and may rise to 
Bs. 140; in aU aided high school he starts on Bs. 140 a month and may rise to 
Bs. 300, .while special allowances are granted to headmasters. In Bunqa the 
cost 6f living is ‘high and those rates are for trained teachers but these 
figures contrast startlingly with the minimum pay prescribed in high schools , 
by the Calcutta tlniversity. The trouble about trained teachers is that the 
supply is at present limits. This is shown by the genOTal figures giveft i®,'- 
the last paragraph. Mr. de la Fosse also supplies figure for divisions of 
the United Provinces. In the Benares division there are 8^ leadieniF;Sl 
are trained' and nine are graduates ;i and so forth. But it iS 
appreciation of the trained teacher is growing. It is recorded that rsowu^ . 
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wye^teeo: applications were made by schools to the Allahabad Training 
Coll^, average pay offers being Rs. 82. 

'' ^ 198. Thus the kind of instruction which the school-boy finds differs great- Diaeipline. 
fy in degree a^rding to the nature of the institution which he enters. So 
alsb does the discipline to which he is subjected. There are many well ordered 
Bchoole and many, too, which are conducted on laissez faire principles, either 
because the teachers have not had experience, or because they do not regard 
the exercise of authority as a prime part of their duties, or because restraint 
and punishment lead to the withdrawal of pupils and a falling-off in the 
fee-reoeipts. It must be added that the conditions of work often carried on 
in crowded and unsuitable rooms, and the presence of classes of very small 
boye,_*do not m^e the task easier. In Madras, discipline is well maintained. 

The introduction of the school leaving certificate has put into the hands of 
the headmaster the power of making remarks about character. In Bombay, 
government schools have improved in discipline; in private schools it is not up 
to the niark.^ " Not,” says one of the inspectors, “ that the boys are given to 
active indiscipline; there have in fact Ijeen very few instances of such a thing 
during the past five years. But discipline is generally lax and the boys are 
to a great extent left to thefnselves; the school has little influence over them, 
and is regarded simply as a place where instruction in English and other 
subjects required for the matriculation examination is given." This reveals 
a basic fact regarding mu^h of secondary instruction as understood in India. 

• Another important matter is the slender control which parents often exercise 
over their sons. One inspector complains it is the boys and not the parents 
who frequently choose the school they shall attend. The Bengal report says 
that home influence is too often actively hostile to the schoolbiaster’s efforts. 

" If ^ a boy is punished, the parent does not wait to enqnire whether the 
punishmmit has been deserved or not, but makes a complaint to the managing 
authority 'against the teacher or begins an intrigue against him by way of 
revenge. ’ This want of a wholesome public opinion IcMs to slackness in the 
school. Thus, Mr. Covernton states that in Burma a fertile source of trouble 
■is a propensity to ‘ crib ’ in examinations, which “ is too often pandered to by 
the laxity (to use no harsher term) of individual teachers.” Mr. de la Fosse 
speaks of toe difficulty encountered in obtaining the adoption of imperative ^ 
me^ures by the authorities of a certain schoffl under private management 
which had fallen into hopeless demoralisation. The Government of India 
considered it desirable in 1911 to addreas Loc.al Governments on the recogni¬ 
tion by teachers of the true position of the parent. The issue of quarterly or 
annual reports on pupils and the holding of parents’ meetings on social or 
ceremonial occasions show that the point is receiving attention. 

194. The Indian school-boy, when in normal surtoundings, is easy to 
manage and not prone to active indiscipline. Mr. de la Fosse remarks that, 
though no more a paragon than the school-boy in* other countries, there is no 
need to paint lurid pictures of him. Hut trouble arises when external influ- 
ena» play on his somewhat plastic feelings. The Burma report speaks of 
. ‘ strikes ’ in certain schools abetted from outside. The action of the political 
agitator in regard to schools has been so notorious in some provinces that but 
, little allusion to it is required. The reports from Bengal and Eastern Bengal . 
and Assam speak of demonstrations, picketing, the destruction*of foreign 
goods and' national volunteering.’ Especially regrettable are ^Jiose in.stai«:es 
where teachers have propagated sedition in the scbopl/s. Such ingtances are 
menti<med in the Bengal report; and that from Bombay relates thaT*several 
teacbmi} were found to have been involved in the murder of Mr. Jacksourand 
the attempted murder of Colonel Ferris. “ The resolute attitude taken % 
government,” writes Air. Prior, “ the disciplinary rules published by them, 
the suppression of pernicious schools and the wide disseraindttion of temperate 
views, in the Jagaa Vritta (a subsidised paper) have brought it about that 
our masters tunong the first have oome to see that nothing but anarchy and 
min can result from the propagation of such doctrines.” Elsewhere he 
adds that all respectable parents have now come out on the side of law and 
oi^er, * 

', 198; As to moral and Ireligious instruction, games and other’ sudi infiu- Bosteu, etc. 

sufficient has already been said in a general way. And the question of 
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hostels requires no further treatment. These are matters which vary gr8a% 
from one school to another according to itS' character and management.. 
Suffice it to say that 60,481 boys of secondary schools now live in hostels as 
against 35,575 five years ago. Owing, however, to the great increase of 
pupils, the percentage of those so housed has not risen. It was 7’6 per cent, 
in both years. 

Promotions. 196. The subject of final examinations in the secondary course is so im¬ 

portant that a separate section is devoted to it. Class promotions are gene¬ 
rally made by the teaching staff. Here, again, the staff of the weaker, 
schwls must often seek to please. Sir A. Bourne mentions common com¬ 
plaints of the laxity of heathnasters in making promotions and of their acces¬ 
sibility to parental pleas for mercy. Nor are the teachers always to blame. 

" School managers too often interfere in promotions; in this as in other mat¬ 
ters they shrink from entrusting the school staff with responsibilities that 
legitimately belong to it with the result that headmasters are far from having 
ill purely school matters that position of freedom from outside control that 
experience proves is the best guarantee of efficiency.” 
iSxatniiMtions 197. Formal examinations, save for the final (be it matriculation or some 
and scholar- other kind), have been alwlisbed. In some quarters this is bewailed as a 

shifa. cause of deterioration. Mr. Godley says that the abolition of the anglo- 

vernacular middle .school examination “ has not been an unmixed benefit, 
since its discontinuance removed a useful check on indistiriminate promotion, 
and is considered to have thereby lowered the standard of instruction in the 
high classes; frequent requests are eonsequenlly made for its revival. In¬ 
stances have Iwcn reiiorled in which jiromotioiis were not merely given too 
freely, luit even sold to jmpils.”* At the same time, a considerable body of 
opinion holds that, whatever nevy evils may have lieen producjed by the dis¬ 
appearance of these tests, the general standard of instruction has improveit 
without them. In Bengal an examination, called the primary examination, 
is ^tually retained at the close of the middle stage for those who conclude 
their school carec'r at that point. Its conduct is entrusted to the school 
teachers and private gentlemen. The report says that the large number of 
candidates appearing would lead to the conjecture that it is not limited to 
those who are definitely ending their education; the percentage of passes is 
conspicuously large and an opinion is quoted that the abolition of the old 
middle scholarships examination in Bengal was premature and should have 
been deferred till schools could be entrusted with the conduct, of an in situ 
test and the controlling staff had been strengthened. For scholarship pur¬ 
poses indeed middle examinations are still u^. But these are not general 
exaniinations. In the Bengals only selected candidates are permitted to sit— 
ordinarily two hoys nominated by each school. Junior college scholarships 
are awarded on the result of the matriculation or other final test. Middle 
scholarships carry a pupil through the high stage and arc generally of Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 a month. Junior college scholarships are held for two years till a 
student passes the intermediate, they are ordinarily of the value of Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 20 a month. The total amount spent on scholarships tenable in second¬ 
ary sfchools has risen from a little over four lakhs to Rs. 5,49,096, of which 
,, Rs. 4,38,435 are defrayed from public funds. 

. .. i 

• ^ JV.—The grant-in-aid system. 

Character of 198. fe'the case of primary schools, the grant-in-aid system has generally 
the grant-in- broken 3own. It was initiated and is maintained in the case of secondary 
aid system. education, not because its re.sult3 are in any way better than those attained 
in government stffiools, but by reason of its cheapness, and the devolution of 
authority it permits to local endeavour, which, it was expected, would super¬ 
vise these institutions. The weak point in the system is, as pointed out in 
the resolution, the fact that its underlying idea, the subvention of local 
organised effort, has not always been kept in mind. Few secondary schooU^ 
are endowed, says Sir A. Bourne, and the absence of endotvraent makes than 
too dependent on their fee collections and obliges them to have in mind not 
B(f much an jdeal of education as the demands of the pupils and their patent^., 

* The anBlo-vernaciilar middle school examination was reinstitnted in the North-Weat Frphiiir ' 
Province in 1911-13. 
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A|paui) those Acbools which are not on the aided list are insufficiently con¬ 
trolled. The control exercised by the department, says the report for Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, still rests on a very slender basis The entire manage¬ 
ment pf many of the schools “ is in the hands of the proprietor or his agent, 
and the so-called committees of management exist only in name They are 
not bound to_conform to the rules and regulations of the department, the 
only hold which the department has over them is derived from the power of 
wiwdrawal, in extreme cases of mismanagement, of their right to partici¬ 
pate in the government scholarship system, and from the exercise of its discre¬ 
tion in refusing to recommend to the university the continued recognition of 
high schools ” 

lft9. Hence, while there arc many excellent aided schools (especially Description oi 
among those managed by missions, which generally contribute some private privately 
funds and, still more important, some principles and practice of man^mentmanao^ 
and discipline) not a few aided and large numbers of unaided institutions are schools. 
very inferior places The instruction is not up to standard The report 
from the United Provinces notices that in Rohilkhand while 18 out of 3t 


candidates from government schools gained scholarships, onlv two out of 34 
were successful from schools of other kinds. In the Eastern Bengal d istricts 
government high schools passed 80 8 per cent of their candidates at the matri- 
, dilation of 1912, aided schools 60 1 per cent and unaided schools 69 5 Tin 
Lieuten^t-Governor of tjie Punjab remarks on the tendency of certair 
• private institutions to sacrifice quality to quantity, and the report from,tiia 
province observes that while in publicly managed schools the cost of oducatioi 
per pupil has risen during the quinquennium, in aided insj^itutions it ha 
, fallen by over Rs 3 But the inferiority lies much more in surrounding*! 
recreation, discipline and those other elements that go to the formation o 
character The report from Eastern Bengal and Assam states that tb 
schools which have grown up under the system of encouraging private enter 
prise are not such as the founders of secondary education in India eve 
dreamed of; the majority have sprung up indiscriminately without adequah 
tesouroes, direction or control, and the following description is quoted •— 
“ High schools probably in the whole of Eastern Bengal are generally of weal 
organisation, owing partly to the want of funds and partly to absence o 
proper departmental control. Schools were allowed to be started and recog 
nisM in large numbers, without due provision having been made for thei) 
support and efficiency Buildings are generally bad, appliances are wanting 
almost everywhere Teachers are poorly paid, and, consequently, in mam 
oases incompetent Continuity of work is out of the question, agreement) 
are seldom taken, nor are the teachers willing to give them, considering th) 
small pay they receive There is, therefore, fr^uent ^ange of teachers, t< 
the prejudice of discipline and progress The higher posts are generally hel< 
by candidates for the Bar, who quit their posts as soon as they pass the lav 
examination. Apart from the question of infefficiency of staff, the school) 
suffer from unhealthy rivalry The managers and the teachers alike an 
anxious to swell the number o^ their hoys, and promotions and ^missions are 
{IS a matter of fact, allowed in many cases without any restrictions Qrea 
, leniency is shown in the selection of candidates for the entrance examination 
The sptem o^f teaching is also defective. There are practically *no trainei 
teachers, and'eram is openly encouraged.” A vividly written jponograph'b' 
Mr. F. W, Marrs, acting educational inspector in SiiA is given estappendr 
Xin. It sheds a flood of light upon secondary education as too oft^'under 
stood at present in India. 


200. The rules in vogue in the different provinces regarding mainten- Rule* of grant- 
. aoce, building and equipment grants have been summarised in appiradix XII. in-aid. 

A few words are required here about the features and working of systems ofi 
maintenanoe or recurring grants In all provinces certain conditions are laid 
down trhi<^ must be fulnlled before a school can be recognised as elinble for 
grunt. The principles which underlie the rules aim at making the aided 
s(jbool efficient and at the same time insisting on a reasonable amount of self- 
byway of subscriptions and fees, the fixing of the latter at a rate which 
will 0^ pabnit of improper oennpetitioft and the use of the subsidy given in 
tli 0 best manner. In no province does the system now depend upon results— 
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save to a very modified extent in Burma. The systems may be grouped 
into three classes according as the grant depends upon (t) the amount of 
private income, (ii) the class of school, the attendance, the qualifi¬ 
cations of teachers, etc., (ni) the difference between the private income from 
other sources than grants and the amount required to place the institution 
on a basis of reasonable efficiency. This classification is not, of course, a 
perfect one; for the considerations specified under the second head moro-^or 
less figure as general conditions to grant in other cases while the actual expen¬ 
diture and private income must always be regarded as factors determining 
the limit of the aid permissible. It must also be premised that the rules dew 
with maxima and that a scihool cannot ordinarily demand the maximum grant 
as of right. • 

(i) To the first class belong Madras and (nominally) Bengal. In Madrat the grant 
may efujal the incortn* from j)rivttte .sourros, exclusive of fees, which do not count ns 
private inoonie, of such expenditure as is required to make up the fee income to what it 
would lie at unvernineiil rales and of expenditure oji scholarships. This scheme has 
I he ail vantage of insisting on organised local effort and proper fee-rates. In Bengal it 
is laid down that the grant may not exceed one-half of the income derived from private ■ 
sources inclusive of fees, save in cerlain districts, where it may equal two-thirds. As 
a nialter of faiit, the income derived from private sources (and shown as spent upon the 
seliools) is Us. 14,01,.184, and the grant from provincial, board and municipal ^nds is 
only Its. 1.82,021. I'roin this it is obvioms that the rule is in practice ineffective, pre¬ 
scribing as it does a maximum which is not approached, (ii) The majority of provinces 
fall within the .second class. In Ifomhag, indeed, the I'uaxiniu arc limited to ouc'-half 
the Biciil assets or one-third the exjienditure; Init the actual grant is assessed upon a 
general considcraiion of the school—its hMildiag.s and er|uipm(‘iit, attendance of pupils, 
i|nalific.itiiins of .staff, (|nality of rdui'ation, disciiiline and firovision for jihysical cxer- 
risc.s. Itecently certain concessions have been made whereby struggling or incipient 
.schools can obtain tenijiornry grants. In the United Provinces grants are ^iven (within 
certain maxima) ui two ways. There is a fixed grant according to the sections included 
in the school, c.g., in the case of the high section, Bs. 750 a year. Also, a grant of Rs. .3 
a year is given for every jiupil in attenihuice in the high and middle sections. More¬ 
over, speeiaJ grants are made, divided into preliminary and additional. In the Punjab 
also the main gratihi are of two kinds. Firsi, there is the block grant haseil on the 
average attendance of the past tlir^e years, '(’ho maximum i-atcs are Rs. 2 a year for 
each pupil in the lower yirininry section, Rs. 8 in the upper primary, Rs. 10 in the 
middle and Rs. 24 in the high. But here the question of efficiency of pupils, as tested 
at the annua] inspection, is taken into consideration; while those classed as generally 
satisfactory earn the full grant, those classed only fairly satisfactory earn 76 per ceni. 
And, while grants at a rate below 75 pe.r cent, may be given only when the retention of 
the .school, as an aided institution, is in question, instances of exceptional merit may 
gain grants 25 yier cent, in exia'ss of flic inuximniu. Secondly, there arc staff grants, 
eiynal to rme-tbird the s.alurics yiaid to certificated teachers and monitors under certain 
conditions. 'I'he reyiort says, “ With a view to offering the managing bodies of aided 
schools more cnconrageiHent to improve their staffs and equipment, the rates of grants 
to these sclioohs were considered ami I’evised at the close of the quinquennium. The 
rates of attendance grant in tlig lower classes were raised, and the scale was made more 
equitable lliroughout. The rale pf staff grant was raised from one-fifth to one-tliird; 
contrihutions lo yirovident funds were allowed to count ns expenditure on tuition; and 
the rondition limiling the maximum grant was relaxed. Under the new rules schools 
will he able to ‘earn considerably higher grants than before, jirovided that they increase 
Iheir exyiendiluro; and they will have greater inducement to raise teachers’ salaries.” 
The rules in flio Central Provinces are generally the same, as regards both maxima and 
methods of assessment, with those in Bombay, (m) There are various kinds of grants 
in Burma; but the system is largely of the third class. Grants are subjeot to the general 
ellicieney of tht school as shown by the results of annual promotion tests (if less than 
ono-thir^.c<‘%e average'•attendance pass, the school is liable to be struck off the aided 
list). S’lrst, there are'wliut may be called the special grants, salary grants equal to 
oiio-imlf (temporarily reduced lo three-eighths) of the pay of each certificated whole-time 
teacher, but subiact to a maximnia limit of Rs. 160 a month in each case; results grants 
for technical subjects payable on the result of annual examinations; and extra gr.ants 
curDod by Ihoso wh-) satisfy the insyiector in drill and gymnasfics. Secondly, there are 
Iji'dinury granis calculated on, the difference between the expenditure and the income as 
made dp of foes, subscriptions, salary and certain other special grants. Finally, in the 
case bf permanent institutions of recognised efficiency, the grants which have been' 
earned for three years in the ways specified above may be transmuted into fixed grants 
tenable (mibject to the continuance of efficiency) for five vears. It will be observed that 
the appendix gives no rules of recurring aid for Eastern Bengal and Assam. In theorp, 
the system ^remained ns iiy, Bcmgal, and the grants given under that system 
continued. But in practice, cases of newly aided schools^ of echooUl' wSi^ 
the grant was to be enhanced, were treated differently. The maximum of about Be; .6^. 
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a mbnth laid down by the conference of 1908 ae the minimum in the case of ptirately 
uianaged aohvols was taken as tlie goal, the school manugcnient was induf^d to raise by 
enhanced fees or subscriptions one-quarter of the difference l)ctweeti the actual cost of 
the school and the standard accepted, while government found the remaining three- 
quarters in addition to any grant previously given. 

201. The percentage of aided secondary schools to the total of privately .dinoitnt o/aid 
managed secondary schools is 68-4. 'I’he averse annual amount of aid given 
from public funds in the case of each subsidised institution is Rs. 990. In 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma and the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, the grant averages from Rs. 2,550 to over Rs. 3,600 a year. The lowest 
figure is that for the two Bengals; this is explained by the large numter of 
spools—where the high schools number 622 against 588 for the rest of India, 
and middle English schools number 1,537 against 927. Apart from unaided 
schools the percentage of cost in an aided school which is defrayed from 
public funds amounts to an average for all India of 22 (5 per cent, of the total 
cost. The statistics do not show the amount given towards buildings and 
equipment. For no object is money more urgently needed than to'rescue 
secondary education from the backwater into which, too often, it has floated. 


V- — Courses. 


202. The secondary course in India has in the ])ast been ruled by the con- Kinds of 
eluding external exaininayon. There is a tendency on the part of the parent courses, 
and of many teachers to insist that the wliole course must lie shaped to this . • 
end from the beginning. The universities have framed tlve matriculation as 
a test of fitness for admission to their courses. Considerations of a wider 
training have Ixxjn limited to the primary and middle stagiw. After many 
years of experiment and comparative failure, several administrations have 
now succeeded in prescribing schemes of study which have wholly or partially 
superseded the university examinations. Thus the subject of curricula di¬ 
vides itself into various heads, (i) There are the university matriculations 
which still direct the course in the highest classes for the majority of pupils. 

■(/») There are also the alternative leaving tests, which are of itwo kinds, those 
which are intended as a test of general training leading on in Madras and the 
United Provinces to the university or to employment, and in Bombay 
employment but not to the university; and {Hi) those which, like the B and C 
finals in Bengal, arc intended for special purposes. This part of the subject, 
so far as the questions of a modern side and of examiiiationa.l methods are 
concerned, is more fully treated in the concluding portion of the present sec¬ 
tion. (iv) Finally there is the course devised by various departments for the 
lower classes where a strict attention to the examination goal is not required. 


203. The curriculum for the high stage comprises the subjects set for the(j) Matricula- 
matriculatiou of the universities, save where these have been superseded by lion courses. 
other tests. The general scheme of the matriculations is shown in 
appendix IX. Five or six subjects arc I'eqifired. Ordinarily history and 
gwgraphy and two sciences {e.g., physics and chemistry or chemistry and 
astronomy) are grouped together as a single subject. Alternatives are always 
offered between any one of a list of vernacular languages and also between 
any one of a list of classical languages. Beyond this limited choice, the •• 

Bombay matriculation offers no alternative, but a rigid list of six’compulsory 
subjects. On the other hand, the Punjab University oflers^three distinct 
courses—an arts, a science and an oriental matriculaliisn, in thei'i^of which 
English is now compulsory, though at the beginning of tiie period tmS*was not 
the cose. In the other three universities the subjects are partly compulsory, 
partly optional. Calcutta demands four compulsory and two optional sub¬ 
jects, Madras four cerapulsory and one optional, Allahabad three coppulsory 
and two optional. The following points may be noticed hs characteristics. 

Calcutta and Bombay insist on a classical language; also the Punjab, save in 
its science course. Madras insists on either a classical or a vernacular lan¬ 
guage. Allahabad offers both but insists on neither. All universities require 
matneraaticB as a compulsory subject. All similarly require history and 
ge^aphy, save Calcutta, which admits these two subjects as optionala. 

Bcienoe k compulsory at Madras and *Bombay, and is an optioflal in other 
universities save Calcutta, where, however, elementary mechanics can ^ 

p2 
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offered. The science subjects are physics and chemistry; but Bombay sub¬ 
stitutes astronomy for the former. No university demands drawing, though 
the Punjab and Allahabad admit it as an optional subject. None admits 
hygiene, even as an optional, save the Punjab. And manual training does 
not figure in any scheme. 

(»0 tichod final 204. The various school final examination or certificate schemes will be 

courses. described later in this chapter. Something must be said here of those that 
have attained some measure of popularity - the Madras certificate which has 
practically ousted the matriculation in that presidency and neighlxiuring 
Slates, and the Bombay and United Provinces final examinations. The 
Madras scheme admitb of infinite variety There arc only three subjects, 
called A bubjects, which it is assumed all schools will take—English, Verna¬ 
cular composition and translation and elementary mathematics. The next, 
or B group, comprises subjects which it is also expected will be taught in all 
scluwls, but which are not regarded as examination subjects—geography, 
Indian history, science, drawing, physical training, domestic economy and 
iieedlcwork. The 0 subjects form a list of specialised optionals on which 
e.\aminations are held. Obviously a course thus constructed offers great scope 
for origiiiahty in schools, and, since cxaniinatiofis play a secondary part tn 
the earning of the certificate, a general and practical training becomes possi¬ 
ble for the candidate. The Bombay school final course resembles the course 
tor a matriculation in that it requii'cs four compulsory subjects (English, 
arithmetic, vernacular and the history of India with general geography) 
and one optional \ arious changes have been introduced into the examina¬ 
tion during the period. Questions in history, geography and the classical 
language may answered in the vernacular- an option which, says the 
report, 1.S not likely to be often utilised so long as the matriculation domi- 
natc.s the high school course. A combination has been attempted of Indian 
and British history including a brief reference to modem conditions in 
England and the empire and also the British administration of India. To 
make nxmi for this, the history prior to the Tudors and the Moguls is ex¬ 
cluded from the examination, its inclusion in the course being assumed. A 
geography syllabus has been framed, which includes a portion of physical 
-geography, insists less on memory map-drawing and centres on the relation 
of cause and effect as the really important element in this kind of teaching. 
Similarly in the United Provinces the school leaving certificate examination 
i.s held 111 four compulsory subjects, English, mathematics, the history of 
India (including administration) an<l geograiihy, and a vernacular, and in 
one optional. The difference between this examination and a university 
matriculation is rather in method of testing than in subject matter. The 
effect is thus describcikin the report • 

“ Spoken English is decidedly hettei, all written woik is in much heller form, habits 
of neatness and carofulnesa arelioing formed, the year’s work is better organised, and 
exercises are more conscientiously dorreoted. Generally, the work done is more systora- 
,itic end iulelligeut. Some old had things hare been put an end to, and common-sense 
methods are taking their nlace. The schools aim at something higher and are learning 
to aim bettor. There is uiwaj a a tendency in the human mind to expect too much from 
^^the invention ur modification of machinery; perhaps in India there is a tendency to- 
attaeh too much importance to ‘ Mjhomes ’ as sneh. It is well to remember that the 
value of any educational scheme, especially an examination, must depend on the ageni^ 
it works with aifd the spirit in wdmh it is worked. In this lespect the school leaving 
certificate h^;>tihiTted wel(, t A good deal of very strenuous work lias gone to its initia¬ 
tion and*development, and a high staudaid of examining—a matter of the highest im- 
})orta>ice—has been set up. These things aie of good augury fur the future and those 
who know the sehogls a.iy that it has already begun to tell." 

The .examinations in Burma and the Central Provinces have appealed to 
liut few pupils anti will be noticed elsewhere. 

(m) SpecCal 205. Part of the scheme of studies for Bengal published in 1001 was the 

fiit^ ootofwf. institution of B and C final classes. They offer a differentiated coarse during 
the last two years of school life. The B classes were attached to ten high 
schools (seven of which were in Eastern Bcn^l districts) situated in plam 
wliere techi\ical institutions are also found. The litera^ part of the course 
is pursued in the high school, elementary engineering and manual trainiii^ in 
^e neighbouring teranical school. ' The course was designed as a preparatira 
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for (echmoal studies, and speoial inducements were held out in the shape of 
reserved scholarships and the privilege to successful candidates nf admission 
to the second year of the technical school sub-overseer classes. The fi class 
&Dial>exammation board sits in Calcutta and controls the examinations. The 
scheme has not succeeded. In 1912 only nine candidates presented themselves 
in Bei^al, of whom seven passed. In Eastern Bengal it has proved slightly 
more popular; 1,196 students attended daring the quinquennium and 180 
passed- The report from Bengal ascribes the failure to the fact that these 
clas^ are a refuge for the dratitute—unsuccessful pupils who have no idea of 
< specialisation but merely a hope of securing some qualification which will act 
as a passport to government service. The Eastern Bengal and Assam report 
adduces another 3ieory—the diliiculty of the lest as compared with the matric¬ 
ulation. The examination board has recently made a recommendation 
(which has obtained sanction) that engineering be omitted from the course, 
only mensuration and elementary chain surveying being retained, and that 
the privilege of admission to the second year of the sub-overseer classes be 
withdrawn. Several weighty opinions are in favour of the abolition of the 
classes. The G or commercial course was also introduced in ten schools. It 
comprised modem English, geography, practical geometry and manual train¬ 
ing; the science subjects previously prescribed were recently changed for a 
study of the vernacular. The classes have been a complete failure; in 1912 
only two candidates presented themselves, of whom one passed. The Eastern 
Bengal and Assam report observes that the course led to no recognised exami¬ 
nation and no certain career. The suggestion may also be hazarded that the • 
course is not sufficiently specialised to enable the candidate to secure immediate 
employment. The private commercial schools which teaqji only accounts, 
shorthand and typing are much more successful, but they offer no general 
course of instruction. Commercial and clerical classc-s .fro held in (®i'tain 
^hools of the Punjab. The examination is conducted by the university and 
includes shorthand, typing, precis, book-keeping and commercial geography. 

There were 82 candidates in 1911, of whom 29 passed. Perhaps the more 
special nature of the course has saved this scheme from the fate of the C class 
in Bengal. 

206. The prescription of the middle and lower course is in the hands of (m) The course 
the departments. The course aims at giving a general education up to ^in lower 
certain stage. The most notable change chronicled in the reports is the break- classes. 
ing away from the Bengal vernacular scheme of 1901 in the two provinces 
where it fopraod the curriculum of high and middle schools up to the last 
four years. The causes of its unpopularity have already lieen described and 
the general nature of the changes made respectively in Bengal and in Eastern 
Bengal has been briefly indicated. The Bengal report describes those changes 
as follows;— 


“ (t) English should be taught by the direct lucthod for a lntig(‘r jwriod than 
formerly in all classes from Vll B to V inclusive (if a high school which correspond to 
standards Ill'to YI of the vernacular system. 

(u) The time required to pass through the infant stages was redifced from three to 
two years. 

(iU) Books containing easy ontreicta from general litenflnre were substituted fur the* 
science readers of the vernacular system. It was considered that children of the ago for 
■whom the lower primary course was intended were ‘ incapable of leuruiiig science, fur 
generalising from facts befonga to a later stage of mentol.disciplintlMi^jtnd instruction 
with Bus aim can only be given if the power of intelligenf dad accurate dhseveBon has 
been first developed.* , 

(in) Teachers’ manuals, a junior (for the teachers of the infant sections and stand¬ 
ards I and II) and a 8|nior (for the teachers of the higher standards), written by authors 
who were considered experts in teaching the subjects about whicl^ they wrohe, were pre- 
soriUd. • 

(v) Separate boohs were prescribed for the higher standards in nature study, hygiono 

ahd grography. The first two subjects were taught in the science readers of the yerna- 
oular (n^m. A science reader on natural phenomena was prescribed fur standards Hi 
and IT> tmd another on animal and plant life for standards Y and YI. * 

. (vA Thh new syllabag of studies for standards Y and YI has drawn a line of dei^- 
pa^B oetweea middle English and middle vemooular schools, and* has presoribod 
aepwate conrsea for them.” 
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The new curriculum in Eastern Bengal and Assam is a compromise 
between the scheme of 1901 and that which was in force before that year. ‘ 
The medium of instruction remains almost altoMther the vernacular till the 
lour top classes {i.e., the high classes) are reached. But more English instruc¬ 
tion than formerly is permitted in the lower classes. The text-books have 
been altered and book work reduced to a minimum by the prescription of oral 
teaching in such subjects as history and geography; object-lessons and draw¬ 
ing finiJ prominent places; and the conversational method of teaching English 
has been adopted as the best method of imparting a working knowledge of a 
foreign language without putting an undue strain on the pupil’s men^ory. 

“ Jt is satisfactory to note," says the report, “ that this curriculum has been 
received favourably and that even the unaided high English schools, which 
Iormerly ignored the vernacular sy.stem of education, have at least professedly 
adopted it." But the lack of competent teachers renders the giving of oral 
lassons dillicult. ^ Maimnls have l)een [n-oduced as a temporary assistance for 
the teachers. 'I'liese contain in.structions and a certain number of model 
lessons on wliich tJie teacher may base his methods. But so ingrained is the 
habit of cram tliat, it is reported, the pupils (save where this is strictly for¬ 
bidden) now possess themselves of the manuals intended for teachers and learn 
them by lieart. The c.ourses have also been recast in the Punjab and Burma. 
Air. (jodlcy says of the Punjab :— 

‘‘ The gcucral scheme of studies for srhools in the Punjab has not been materially 
altered sincH it was introdu(>cd some twenty years ago, althoVigli the methods of teaching 
the vai’bnis subjects have been improved. During tlie qninquenuium ending in 1007 
geometry was substituied for Kuclid. Otherwise tlie old-eslablislied text-books remained 
virtually unchanged, ami many of the toiicdK'rs bad become wedded to the idea that all the 
knowledge of a subj"ocl and even of a language wliicli could fairly l)o expected of them 
was to be found withii the compass of the liook which they had been patie-ntly teaching 
since they entcKMl the profes.sion. Re-arrangenienl of enrrieulfi, revision of syll.abuses, 
and substitution of improved text-hooks seemed to be urgently reiiuirt'd. To attempt to 
cux-rieula wholesale without full discussion and careful elaboration would nave 
been a rash undertaking, and the policy followed during the jieriod under review has 
been to prune away acknowledged defects and to arcuslom the teachers to a wider choice 
of lext-Donks, thus jireparing the way for the intrndiictiou of eourses of study arranged 
on sounder and iiinro modern principles. Such courses were framed and criticised at 
successi\o coufcrenecs, with the result that by the close of the quiri(]nennium a com- 
plclcly new scheme, which is now being issued, was completed. The main changes 
clfected during the period were the abolition of text-books of translation and district 
geogra])bie.s, the issue of new syllabuses in English and geometry, the authorisation of a 
large nnuiber of alternative text-boots, the introduction of ‘ supplementary ’ readers 
for rapid reading, tlie extended use of the vernacular as a inodium of instruction in the 
lower classes of uiiglu-vcruaeular middle .se.hools, (be substitution of a new history of 
India and other improved text-books, the diseontiiinance of U*xt-borjk.s of English bistorj' 
in tlie higher cla.sses, the qxtension of science teaching, and the adoption of the direct 
method of (caching English. All these were intended to be preliminary sleps to the issue 
of a new scheme of studies, and although it is difficult to wean the more epuservative 
teachers from old-fashioned methods, there are signs that progres8_ has been made.” 

Burma is the only province where the study of English is permitted from 
the earliest das/?. Mr. Covernton says ;— 

‘‘ During the quinquennium the revised anglo-vernaciilar curriculum has come 
into gi-ncral use.* Its most iixportonl features are (he rcstriclion of English in standards 
I, II and III tb what can ho taught by oral method.s only, English reading and writing 
beingJiegun in slaiidard IV, the abolition of an infants’ standard and the addition of a 
third year to the ,klgh school |tage, standards thus running from I to X instead of from 
infant's to IX. ■“other feuttiAjs are tlie adoption of the ‘ new methods ’ iii teaching 
English aiTd the emphasis*laid upon the extension of object-lossons and the principles 
underlying them. The effect of these changes has been to promote the study of the 
vernacular, which was often neglected previously, especially in the earlier standards; 
to enable children to study other subjects through the medium qf tho vernacular in a 
more tlioron'gh and intelligent fashion and to provide for a longer and deeper study of 
liiAer English and other advanced subjects than was possible when work in the nigh 
.sohool course was compressed into two years. Indirect results have been that children 
have been kept longer in vemacular schools before proceeding to anglo-vernacular 
education and that the value of the .seventh standard certifieate has been depreciated 
*by the now more obkious necessity of advancing boys to the high stam before withdraw¬ 
ing 4hein from school life--the latter a specially beneficial result from an educational 
standpoint. Af first the new curriculum m?t with much opposition and was frankly, 
disapproved by many missionaries who did not appreciate the new ‘ direct ’ methods" 
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and relied on the nee of Enelish ' readers ’ ah initio as a tUre to swell the numbers in 
thei£ lower primary standards. It was also disliked by not a few Burman and Chinese 
parents whose main desire was to have their children taught a smattering of English 
letters as early as possible. Later, as the system became betler understood, opposition 
diminished. Experience, however, has shown that the fourth standard is a loss con¬ 
venient point at which to introduce English reading and writing than standard III, 
the lower of the two upper primary standards. Ilcnco at the end of the quinquennium 
permission was granted to managers who so desired to begin the teaching of English 
reading and writing in the latter standard, at first through orol methods and the use of 
the hlack-bonrd and later through printed books. This compromise has given general 
satisfection and tlie practice in Burma will now be similar to that adopted in most Bri¬ 
tish territories and possessions where English is not the mother-tongue. Minor changes 
in H |0 way of aifordiug morn freedom in the dislrihution of sneh subjei’.ts as geography, 
geometry and grammar over tlie middle standards have also hceti allowed.” 

207. Owing to the literary character of the courses required for final 3iawMoi fmin- 
examinations, manual training has been neglected. It has been observed that ing. 
no university insists on drawing as a compulsory subject. It is included in 
the courses framed by the departments, but often little or nothing is done in 
institutions where the departments have no proper control. Other forms of 
manual training have lioeh almost non existent. But the matter is now en¬ 
gaging tlie attention of certain Local Governments. Sloyd is taught in some 
of the anglo-vernacnlar sohoohs of Burma. Madras and the Punjab are 
procuring trained instructors from PLurope. In the United Provinces a 
promising beginning has been made. “ Manual training was introduced . 
during the quinquennium and is in full awing already in a few Schools. 

There are signs that its value is becoming more widely recognized, but until 
there is a sufficient sujiply of qualified teachers and schools can be properly 
equipped, it is not advisalilo to push the subject too vigorcaisly just yet. The 
requirements of a standard equipment have been [lublished for general in¬ 
formation, lest managers should too lightly undertake to introduce it in their 
schools. Manual training at the Allahabad Training College is very popular 
and is producing the he.st results. P'or the way in which he has organized the 
work the principal, Mr. Mackenzie, deserves special eominendation. The 
supply of competent instructors will not be long delayed, for Mr. Kempstcr, 
the principal of the I.ueknow Training College, not to lie outdone, is also 
about to open a workshop and with most praiseworthy zeal has been devoting 
a good deal of the leave he has recently taken to acquiring up-to-date methods 
of work. The few candidates who have presented themselves in this subject 
at the soho(.»l leaving certificate examination are reported by the examiner 
to have acquitted themselves quite creriitably.” 


Vf.—Methods. 

208. The topic of courses leads to a considdtatioii of the methods employ- Def&its of 
cd. I'ciUihing method in India (as in some other countries too) suffers itom teaching. 
the lack of sufficient training facilities and the tyranny of the external ex¬ 
amination. Sulisidiary causes that tell against improvement are the poor pay 
attaching to the post of teacher and the particularly unalluring prospects in 
privately managed schools, the consequent habit of'regaixiing tjie profession 
iis a stepping-stone to other things; the necessity of attracting pupils to 
schools that depend mainly on fees by the adoption of mcthodsi,purely designed 
for examination results, the slender control exercileri by the mr^jgeting staff 
and their total exclusion from any voice in the final teSt.*^ A deplorable symp¬ 
tom is the prolific output of ‘ keys.’ In Eastern Bengal and Assam alobe 144 
keys were produced during th'e quinquennium. These are not limited to 
English works, but? attempt explanations of vernacular text-books as well- 
{^erally a string of synonyms. Their number and their*high price indicate 
their popularity. Even more deplorable is the fact that in many schools of 
certain provinces the teachers do not suppress the use of these works -nay, it is 
to be feared, even encourage them. The writer cannot refrain from a per¬ 
sonal reminiscence—the shock he received on entering a privately managed 
school in Eastern Bengal to find that not only all the pupils o^a certain cl^, 

Jbut the teacher himself, were studying the daily lesson from keys to the text¬ 
book; neither teacher nor pupils had eyjsr purchased or probably seen the 
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original work, it was. considered piifRcicnt if the key was memorised. This 
is au extreme instance But an examination of the pupils’ books ^nerally 
discloses (in ill-controlled .schools^ almost as many keys as text-boo^. The 
patent defects arc cramming, a failure on the part of the teacher to ask ques¬ 
tions or stimulate thought, tne habit of lecturing or the delivery of long notes 
to lx* jeamt by heart, the treatment oi subjects like history and geography 
as ordinary reading le.ssons, the attempt to impart knowledge throng Engfida 
before the inipils can understand that langui^c, the neglect of practical and 
manual work (such as drawing) whith does not tell in examinations, and too 
often an undesirable slovenliness in written exercises In well managed 
s( bools (those which [losscss a leavening of trained teachers and where the 
inspector is able to exercise some influence) things arc very different. The 
weakness of the organisation lies m the fact that the diploma gained too often 
has eijual value whether the pnpil has frequented a school where cram is ram¬ 
pant or one where good method and thoroughness are the order. Systems of 
st hool having certiheates are calculated partially to remedy these defects. 

Impmv-mmt 209 It is a matliT for congratulation that reports speak of marked im- 
in certain pro- piovcment dunng the quinquennium This has taken place (as was natural) 
vtnees. whcTo c.ire has Ixmsi hestovvwl on the training of teaeliers and where rational 

school leaving tests have been adopted In Madias a solid advance is record¬ 
ed Ot course results differ in diftcrent circles and schools, and the usual 
defects still huger One insjjector compl.ains that history has nowhere 
received hnal treatment, no school has sjieeialisod in any short period of 
Indian history, in .my particular icature of geograpliy or in any one branch 
of science \no*her savs that it is insujnciently realised that English is a 
iorcMgn languageoiid must be taught as such, ‘ I'eformed methods are only 
adopted in name and the teacher’s jirejiaraticm is usually inadequate" 
Another observes lluil history is still inadequately treated, teachers give 
notes shivishlv on cvc'ry |M)int, some do not try to prevent the learning of 
Ixioks or notes hv hc.irt, the subject gives the teachers too many opportunities 
to spout and to prc‘sup]iose too much knowledge in the class without troubling 
to elicit their ability by questioning Another remarks that pronunciation 
leaves much to be dc*sired, though .ittempts are lieing made to improve it 
Ky the use of phonetic script But Sir A Bourne savs of Madras that the 
conception of the functions of an inspector has greatly developed during 
tlie quinquennium It is now a commonplace that inspection work should 
be constmetive, the inspectors spare no pains in improving method, and 
despite oome inevitable disappointments it is evident that a real reform is in 
progress The* direct method of teaching English is now almost universally 
employed and with nu^rked success Composition is attended to and bo^ 
are encouraged to read outside their text books -a reform to which the uni¬ 
versity h.as rontrihuted by disoensing with the requirement of a detailed 
kiiowledgp of prescribed works and the inclusion in the matriculation ex¬ 
amination of composition subjects talcen from those and other books. " In 
mathematics,” he coulinues, “ piactical methods are increasingly employed 
and the pre8cri]ition of syllabuses in which the artifieial barriers raised be- 
tw pen .irithinstic, algebra and geometry are broken down, has done much to 
*rationali/,e the treatmeuf of the subject Science teaching is probably least 
well.done There are some schools with well-equipped laboratories for pupils’ 
work, but these'are exceptional, and outside them it is not surprimng if work, 
III physif-v ,:hn chcmisjry'is still little lietter than text-book study with at 
best q few demonstration experiments Tlistory and geography teaching 
have lieen greatly improved The making of relief maps and maps to show 
special features shch as cliniah', distribution of population and trade routes 
is connmoit Teachers strive to represent the facts of both history and geo¬ 
graphy m their causal relations ” 

210 The Bombay repoit emphasises the excellent effect which the open¬ 
ing of the training college has had on teaching but does not give details. 
Mr. de la Fosse shows that Improvement has taken place in the United Pro- 
oinces in evei^ subject. In English, “ though in the inferior class of sdiool 
the old weary round of reading, tran^ation and parsing still oontinuee as 
ineffectual as it is monotonous,” the introduction of more intelligent metbodif 
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lias worked a greit change. The director cites the following passage from 
Mr. Bilgrami's report:— 

. “ X would like, to make meutiou of au interesting experiment which was carried out 
last year in the Anglo-Yemaoular High School, Dcoria. In that school class III whore 
English is begun was divided into two sections. The one section was put in charge of 
a teacher who taught it by the direct method, while the other section was taught in the 
ordinaiQr way to road the primer by another teacher. Six months after this experiment 
had been in proE^ss I examined both sections of the class. The result was very interest¬ 
ing. I found that the section which had been taught by the direct method could under¬ 
stand simple spoken English. For example, if asked in English to get up, sit down, 
fetch a book or sharpen a pencil the boys would understand and obey, and they could, 
on their part, make up and speak similar easy sentences. They had not been taught the 
regular^ primer used in class III, yet I found that, given the primer, they could read 
and translate any sentence in it just as readily as the boys of the other section who had 
been regularly taught the primer, and they had a better pronunciation. They could 
also construct sentences with the words of the primer. The boys of the second senstion 
who had been taught in the usual way were up to the average of class III, so far 
as proficiency in the primer was concerned, but they could neither make original sen¬ 
tences in English nor understand English when it was spoken. The difforenc.e between 
.the two sections was very marked. Tltese results in the use of the direct method were 
obtained by a teacher who was neither trained nor in any special way qualified to apply 
the method, except that ho had a natur.al aptitude for toacning. I have no doubt that 
a trained teacher specially versed in the direct method would have obtained oven more 
striking results.** 

Of mathematics it is sA^id, “ The raising of the average standard of pro- 
■ fessioual qualification and the undoubted improvement in methods, produced 
by the system of keeping school records and the insistcueo on neatness, ^lave 
certainly brought ateut a cha.nge for the better in the higher^ cla.sses.” The 
advance in neatness appears to lie due to the abolition of the ‘ rough ’ iKiok in 
schools-—a volume in which the pupil did all his written wo^k in every kind 
of subject, and the substitution for it of separate exercise books. Another 
inspector speaks of the improvement in the teaching of modern geometry; he 
adas, “ With special reference to graphs I note tliat iTi the high school .scholar¬ 
ship examination one question is always set under this head, and, though 
formerly the proportion of candidates who got marks for the question was 
very small, this year it has risen to about 55 per cent. In the case of the 
school leaving certificate examination the proportion is probably voiy much 
greater.” 

211. Professor Ward of the Canning College, an experienced education¬ 
ist, has expressed his surprise as an examiner at the strides made in the 
s<..hools of the United Provinces in mathematics. The teaching of the classi¬ 
cal languages is apparently impaired by the obsolete mctluKis of the pandits 
and maulvis and their weak discipline. But the most unsatisfactory subject 
is history. The teacher is generally devoid of real hisrorical training, and, 
as the medium of study is iSiglish, the lesson is lyit to become a mere verbal 
commentary on the text-book. Mr. de la Fossq complains that although the 
knowledge of history required is simple enough, the sehcxil-hoy, despite the 
inulti,Iude of keys which support the theory of propensity to cjam, appears 
incapable of cramming historical facts which will give him an elementary 
groundwork. “ Perhaps,” he pertinently remarks, “ the parrot.cry against 
the exercise of the memory has something to do witli it. The sel:t-appointed 
expert never seems to be able to steer a middle course or to carry in ms mind 
more than one idea at a time.” Geography is another ‘ fatal^ubject; put 
its teaching has improved, largely, it is thought, ow^ifg to the infcspduction- 
of excellent text-books in place of a syllabus which led te the use of cram- 
books. Here also it is observed that good teaching must include the incul6a- 
tion of facts by heart. The standard of drawing, previously described as 
hopelessly bad, has risen steadily. Science, e.spccially in it^ practical aspect, 
has been converted from an easy option into .a subject that requires steady 
application but continues to attract by reason of its intrinsic intercut. This 
is aue to the erection of laboratories, and, above all, to the institution of a 
practical examination in situ for the school leaving certificate. Object- 
lessons, “ a form of instruction to which the Indian teacher does not take 
kindly,” are stiU vitiated by formalism and the wearine.«ts induced by a pef- 
idAent inblination to dwell on the obvious. Efforts liave not been wanting 
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to introduce realism. The pupil, for instance, draws in colours the animal 
studied and writes his observations on the opposite side of the page; while 
occasionally animals are introduced into the class room for study. 

212. In reports from other provinces either less is said or the record is 
less satisfactory. The introduction of the direct method in Bengal has been 
mentioned as a jiart of the changd in curriculum. Mr. Prothero complains of 
tile influence of the matriculation as antagonistic to the laying of the ground¬ 
work of a gcx)d general education. “ It leads to subjects which are not com¬ 
pulsory for that examination being excluded from those courses which should 
be common to all high school pufiils up to at least the age of 14. In this way, 
owing to the vicious system encouraged in many schools of regulating the 
('.ducation of their pupils solely with a view to ultimate success in the matri- 
.mlation examination, such subjects as drawing, history other than Indian, 
and geography (except for those who take it up for the matriculation) have 
largely fallen into neglect; wliile science has never been taken at all, except 
in the depreciated B and C classes. A similar result has followed in the 
Lwx) higher classes as well, from the cxnnparativc limitation of the subjects, 
e(.>mpulsory or optional, prescrilKid for the matriculation, and because the 
inducement to take n]» a subject which does not pay becomes still less at this 
stage, both to the managers and the pupils of a school.’’ 

213. Ill the Punjab the direct method of teaching Knglish has been 
successfully tried, and a mouogia])h on the subjecit, by Mr. Crosse, inspector 
of 8(;h(X)ls, will be found as appendix XTV. Improvements are reported in 
the teachiiig of science and geography and mathematical training is given on 
right lines, lint teaching, here as elsewhere, is prejiuliecd by its divorce 
from observation and experience. Mr. Wyatt, tiie inspector of Julluudur, 
siiy.s ; — 

“As tlic L-anilidale is usually expected to attach datc.s to events or vice vemS, he 
collects them in pairs inisccllaucously, ignoi'iiig historical significance or perspective, 
and in a similar way he gets up accounts of ‘ acts ’ attributed to various historical per¬ 
sonages. ‘ Causes ’ ho merely memorises, and an iuex))eriei)cocl inspector sometimes 
susiMjcts him of an intelligence of which on further probing he jiroves himself innocent. 
In this division too the map in teuc-hing history is rarely or wrongly used, and much 
illuminative local history is overlooked. In one town 1 asked the }>upils of a third 
middle class to mention importaut buildings that would not have been there a century 
ago. It took iiiiiiiites of apparently hard thinking for a single hoy to suggest a single 
building—the dak bungalow. The teacher of history seldom refers to the pre.sent in 
dealing with the past, which is neither explained, as it might be, in high, nor described, 
as one might expect, in middle classes. This ‘unreality’ in the teaching is not, of 
course, confined to history, wliicli I have merely taken as an illnsirution. The vice is 
univers.-!!. In the teaching of mathematics pupils are not taught to weigh or measure, 
to estimate heights, distances or areas, or to deal in actual cnrrolit prices. And if I 
.isk a i-lii.ss how far a ship, going in iiini five mile.s due north, due east, and due south, 
will he from its starling point, boys stare blankly who know all about the 
four sides of a square. In geography schools situated on bill-tops make no use of the 
advantages of their position—^lioys ilraw maps from the black-boards or the wall-map of 
the scene that is spread at their feet—abstractness appears to be a deliberate aim in the 
teaching. In ''science, again, the teaching is mainly of set experiments* with 
specially purchased apparatus, jierformod and described by teacher nmf pupils. Notes 
are dictated, and at liomc.'v diagram is drawn showing, not the process or the principles; 
but the particular bit of apparatus employed. I'bis teaching of science does not deal 
with universals; it discourages the pupils from iipjilying principles or observing the 
experiments of-taature for themselves. It is thouglit necessary, for instance, for pupils 
who live pntlim hearing (-'fia Persian wheel to have a s])eeial mechanism set before them 
costing,' I am told, Bs. S, that they may learn the lcs.son that water reaches its own level. 
Apparatus in schools is indeed both widely abused and ignored. I have just seen a dis¬ 
trict middle schoul in which pictures showing the process of glass-making, and another 
of an Bnglish threshing machine (in section), and a number of ‘ object-lesson ’ pictures 
dealing with naturcl phenomena, liave been in the school, and on the walls, for years, 
^lnd not one of them haa^ been used in the teaching; and in that same school 
before an upper primary class I saw a teacher begin a lesson on the cow with two models 
of a cow and a horse quite unlike the actual animals that could be seen by any pupil any 
day in the village. And this is typical of what occurs even in government high schools. 
Much ajiparatus in schools weakens the teaching by accustoming teachers and tanght to 
depend on ready-made illustrations, and to avoid observing outdoors for theipselvesi and 
much that might strengthen the teaching ,hangs unused on the walls. The teacher will 
not vary his syllabus to include it.” « 
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214. The director of the iVorf A-If'esI Fronlier PfOBtnce has some remarks 
which bear in a very practical way on faults of method and are of very general 
application. This is the unsatisfactory distribution of work among the 
teachers. “ The class teacher system is almost non-existent. It is impossible 
for a teacher to attempt any correlation between the subjects he teaches or for 
him to take any real personal interest in his pupils, when he takes each class 
for only an hour or two a day. In the high department specialisation is no 
doubt necessary and in the middle department special teachers may be re¬ 
quired for science, drawing, and classical languages, but when these subjects 
have been eliminated, there is no reason why each class should not be assigned 
to a sipgle teacher; indeed if education is not to become mere book learning, 
there is every reason why this system should be adopted.” 


VII.—School leaving examinations and certificates. 

216. As long ago as 1882 the Education Commission of that year rccom- Opinions on 
mended a school course of a modern and practical character freed from ihethe matricula- 
•domination of a matriculation examination. The Indian Universities Com-liona' 
mission of 1902 laid it downihat the conduct of a school final or other school suifaUe tesl^ 
examination should be entirely outside the functions of a university, that 
universities would benefit if the matriculation were no longer accepted iis a 
test for service under government and if a school final examination were sub- 
^ stituted as qualifying for admission to professional examinations, and that 
it would be advantageous if the school final could be made a complete pr at 
least a partial test of fitness to enter upon a university career. A more recent 
commission—the Royal Commission on University Education in London— 
has referred to the question as one explored by the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education and now under consideration by the Board them¬ 
selves. The commissioners did not feel it within the terms of their reference 
to make recommendations as to the test means of attaining the ends which a 
growing body of opinion desires. “ We are, however,” runs thoir report, 

“ directly concerned to see a solution of the problem reached which will ensure 
a proper standard of entry and which, as regards finance, will relieve the 
university from the necessity of depending upon the fees of its matriculation 
examination for the support of its own proper work. Until this necessity Ls - 
removed the establishment of a school examination in the true sense will be 
difficult. In any circumstances the influence of the university will ultimately 
be paramount in regulating the standard of proficiency in special .subjects to 
be required of students for admission to the degree courses in each faculty, 
but the secondary schools are similarly entitled to arrange their curricula in 
the interests of all classes of their pupils, and the school examinations must 
be based on these curricula. The central education authority, on the other 
hand, is concerned to see that its grants to the schools and to the universities 
are effectively used, and in the ultimate issue it is" that authority which mu.st 
provide for the co-ordination of secondary schools and universities, and must 
give the necessary assurance to the universities that the pupils seeking admis¬ 
sion to their degree courses have reached the required standard 6f education.*' 

The commissioners concluded that as a first step in the direction indi- 
> cated, the university should cease to admit pupils in sdbools to its jwn exami¬ 
nations, including that for matriculation, though some form of matriculation 
examination must be retained for those who are unable to i^proach the 
university through the normal avenue of the secondalyS'school.*^ ^ 

216. The earlier history of the movement is instructive. In l888 the Previous 
Government of Madras instituted an upper secondary course with modSm aftempls. 
and technical subject^, the candidates being tested by the cibmmissioner for 
government examinaCions. In twenty years only 210 candidates had fully 

K i the test. A school final course and examination were introduced in 
ay in 1897. The course offered optionals, among which occur natural 
science, political economy, agriculture and manual training. The examina¬ 
tion was conducted by the university, though it did not admit to university 
courses. It was adopted as the test for government service of ^rtain grades 
and to this doubtless owes a limited jmpnlarity, 1,162 candidates having 

*Itoy 4 l Oomiaiirion on ITniveniW Edamtiott in Iiondoni Final Uoport of tho Commiawaonrii, 
lOlii, pagea 41 imd 42. 
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presented themselves for it in 1901-02. It apparently attracted youths of 
inferior attainment who felt they had reached the tether of their capabilities; 
in the year mentioned only 20 per cent, passed. In 1904, the department 
assumed the conduct of the examination and remodelled it. It can now be 
taken as a modern side test, or with a classical language, according to the 
optional selectal. The [Tniver&ity of Allahabad hold school final examina¬ 
tions commencing from 1894. These latti'rly attracted some 400 candidates 
a year, since they admitted pupils (equally with the matriculation) to the* 
university courses. Most of the students tiKtk science, the other and more 
prac'tieal subjects were but little taken, probably because they promised no 
assistance in the course for tli(‘ intermoiliate and the degree 'With the in¬ 
stitution of the matriculation, this examination ceased. The Punjab Uni¬ 
versity instituted science and clerical examinations, the former as an altcr- 
na(i\e to matriculation Tlie numbers that comjieled wtfc very small. Fi¬ 
nally, in 1901, the JBengal Government promulgated two modern side eoui'scs 
and examinations—the H (onrse, leadmu to the teclmieal sclicxils (sec para- 
grajilis 205, :i56, 413 and 446) and the C course leading to clerical and com¬ 
mercial enifiJoy The former was taken by some of the comparatively few 
who desired <a ledinical education and the eurtailnient of the snb-overseor 
course by a year; the latter failed because it appean'd to ensure no certain 
career which could uot be eipially attained through the* matriculation. 

217 This history shows three di.stiiict stages The first idea was to 
produce a modern sirle course and examination which should serve as enfiy 
to iniincdi.ite cmplovinent, and not necessarily to the university The sccon.l 
was to frame a course with similar aims hut not confined to modern side 
charactcnistics Tlie thud jihasc is the recognition ol defects iiol merely in 
the matter but also in tfie manner of exaiiiination, re.snltiug in an attempt to 
snbslitnle records aiul liroad, ]»raetieal tests lor a piu'ely wriUeii investiga 
timi of the pupil’s knowledge carriixi out liy an cxtcni.il anlliority. Provin¬ 
cial reports s]icak of the sliorteomings of the niatrienl xtion The standard 
is capricious fiiuneliiiies it n'sults in enormous numbers of failures The 
syndicate of the Madras University appointed a eommitlee in 1908 to investi 
gate the causes of this; and their report, while attributing the result mainly 
to defective staffing, maiiagomciit .and ((pupnient, also threw considerable 
discredit on the examination In some eases the standard appe.irs to he 
undergoing a lowering ])rooess The .authorities of the Wilson and Daya 
ram Jethmal Siud Colleges in Bombay mention undue leniency and the 
passing of unfit candidates. The startling results in fhe placing of candidates 
in divisions at the Calcutta m.atrieiil.itioii have already lieen mentioned. 
One of the inspeetor-s says of them :— 

“ II lh(> Tii.iliK'lil.iiiiiu r\.it<iiii.ilioii Is .) siiioi (I'st (if .ifiilitv .ind uitcllif’cnce than 
the old enlrnupe cTaruin.ition, such an inversion of Iho natural order of success is in- 
px^iliejlile. 1 inviie .Ulentinn lo tins fp.itun> of tiie nntricul.itiou ex.iuniuition, for 1 am 
p.uiifully conscious of the tonderfiy of the quality of tpaeliing in our liigh schools to 
deteriorate under such an unhealthy influence. The questions set at the last two 
ox.nninations, -n Unglish particularly, wore such as an average boy of the iliird class 
eonld have fairly sceurod pass marks in. Tf there woie some ahsutance that the candi¬ 
dates had rottlly intelligently gone through (wen a fair proportion of the formidable 
miTiiber of 1 inks rc'eonimonded lo them, the easy n.itnn* of the questions set in English 
would not matter, for real knowledge of English is fietter tested by the extent of one’s 
reading tlian fi” the ehanee result of any examination, however skilfully devised. But 
the questiq”s‘yet have btet such that any boy who has been properly taught up to tiie 
third el'.iss'of a high English seliool could pass in them (of course not in the first division), 
win.out having ro<td a single bonk of those recommended to him, and the result is that 
students in the fir^t two classes have ceased to work hard in order to odd to their know¬ 
ledge of the subject.” ^ 

Another inspector, in Eastern Bengal, remarks:— 

“ No satisfactory explana*ion of this unexpected phenomenon can bo furnished 
' unless the motiieulation is accepted as being a much easier test than the old entrance 
examination, for it is impossible and absurd to argue that a large proportion of the 
candidates have suddenly developed higher efficiency than before. That the matricula¬ 
tion is a very easy test is certainly the opinion of the majority of headmasters with whom 
T have discussed the matter. And, except for a belter knowledge of English, I regret to 
have to add that very few consider the ckndidates for the matriculation any bettei; in 
genernl knowledge than the boys who were formerly sent up for the entrance examina- 
tjon ” 
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Mr. Covernton states that boys who pass high in the raatriuulation fail in 
the high school final for Biirma, which the university has grudgingly and 
under hard conditions recognised as the equivalent of matriculation. Mr. 

Wright complains of the startling vari,itions in the inatriciilaiioit results both 
in the Central Provinces and over the whole aiea of the Allahabad University 
Apart from this consideration, Mr. Protliero says that the influeuce of the 
matriculation extends through too many clas«e-. of the school, that the limited 
number of subjects prescribed deters schools from offering a suflicieut variety 
of courses, and that no provision is made for rird rocp or conversational tests. 

It may be added that tlie external exanunalion lakes no adequate eomiisance 
of the school record, and does not utilise the experience of the tc.aehiog or the 
inspecting staff. The opinion," says Mr Piolhero, " has been steadily gain¬ 
ing ground that a mere school final oxaraination affords uo satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the problem What is really waiitixl is the institution oi a scIkhiI 
leaving certificate, which will contain a record not only of one single examin.i 
tion, but of the whole work of a boy during at least the last three years of his 
school career. It is only by some such agency that the domination of a school 
final or of a matriculation examination over the work of our high schools can 
be avoided; but unfortunately it presupposes a co ojieratiou between teachers 
and inspectors which is hardly possible so long as the bulk of the secondary 
schools in Bengal are so inefficiently staffed as they .ire at present ’ 

218. This is not the place to enter into ,s general di.scussiou of the merits R^ccta schmen 
and defects of external examinations or the extent to wliieh their reteirlinu iv of uliool 
necessary. The question has recently attracted much alteiitiou in Kiiglaiid leaomtj cetti- 
Tho following is a description of the attempts made in India during the last ficates. 

few ye.ars to combat the practical difliciilties. / 

219. In view of the failure of the upiier secoudaiy examination in (a) Madras 
Madras a committee was constituted consisting of the director and four offi-ac/mc/ leamuj 
cial and four non-official members to <lraw up a scheme which should serve 

as an entrance test to public service, to technical institutions and to univer¬ 
sity courses, and as evidence of the satisfaitorv comjiletion of a secondary 
cour.se The committee went further than their instructions and decided 
that what was required was the award of a school leaving certifuate giviiift' 
complete information as to the character and career of the pupil without any 
statement of his having attained a fixed standard or passed anv examination. 

Any pupil who had gone through the secondary course to the satisfaction of 
his headmaster could, under this scherae, receive a certificate the v.ilue of 
which for any particular purpose could be ealim.atcd by any ]iersou ot the 
necessary conipctence such as an officer of government or the principal of a 
college. Sir A. Bourne thus describes it ■ • 

“ The list of subjects includes nli those now studied in sehools ,is well as others 
which it is thought ought to be provided for, and, may be enlarged by any that the 
depnriment may heieafter approve. The subjects are grouped in three divisions known 
as A, B and C. The A sultjei-ts, English, vemaeul.ir eoinpositioii and translation, and 
elementary mathematu s, will, it is assumed, not ordinarily be oinittt'd in anv wbool 
and an annual public ezumin.ition is hold in them The B subjeets, )»eogra.])by, Indinn 
history, elementary science, drawing, physical tr.iining andefor gi'tls, domestic economy 
and needlework, should similarly find a place in esery scliool eouise. Exflerienee shows, 
however, that the subjee-tion of pupils to a public examination in these subjects preyents 
variety and originality of treatment, indures cramming and imiMii^ their value as 
mental training. It is impossible to say moreover wha»,*if any, fixedmuantity of 
knowledge in tnera is necessary for entrance on any career. There is thereforo no 
public examination in them. The C subjects arc iiidcfinitelv numerous. They iwelude 
oil those subjects profleieney in one or more of which is plainly neeestary for entering the 
nniversity, a technical institution, or business, or is recognized ns forming part of a 
good school education. Among them aic the more specialized* parts of elementary 
mathematics and science, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry and botany: Englhih 
history: classical, foreign and vernacular languages: commercial subjects, shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, practice: and geogr.iphy, agriculture, 
tnuric, ne^ework, dressmaking and lace-making. Since he.ids of colleges, officers of 
government and others leqnire precise information as to the progress mode by a pupil 
who claims to have to some extent specialized in any of those subjects a public examipa- 
^jon js held in them. • * 

It is to be observed that the scheme makes no subject compulsory. The depart¬ 
ment expects schools to take up the A and 1) subjects and a school will not be allowed 
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to omit any of them without good reason, but will, on the other hand, admit such reason. 
In Hchools for (lirls, for instance, it might be desirable to omit English or mathematics. 
It is also intended that each school shall take more than one of tlie C subjects, and it is 
hoped that schools will increasingly provide specialized instruction so that a bifurcation 
of courses resembling that of the modern and classical sides of the English public school 
may become common. There is ample scope, moreover, for the framing of exceptional 
courses for exceptional schools. The scheme can be applied for instance with no diffi¬ 
culty to European schools, to girls’ schools, or to schools in which English is not taken. 

With a view to correcting the prevalent view of school work as a mere preparation 
fur e.vnmiuntions and to securing continuity of effort throughout the school course the 
scheme provides for the entry in tlic certificate of marks granted in school in all subjects 
taken up for not less than two terms in each of the higher forms, iiud this is the only 
evidence of a pupil’s progress in the ‘ B ’ subjects. The certificates are completed by 
the entry of the marks obtained in the A and C subjects in the public examination for 
which pupils can only appe.aT if considered fit when their certificates show attendance 
for a minimum number of days for a year in each of the higher forms. Th'o certificates 
do not contain any statement tli.-it a pupil has or has not ‘ ])assed ’ the public examina¬ 
tion. They contain entries of the average marks gained in the various subjects in the 
presidency and in the jiarticular school and a comparisou of the murks of any pupil with 
these should afford necessary information us to his proficiency.” 

Provision is also made for pupils who obtain certificates of a low standard 
to return to school for a year or more and to improve their marks in any sub¬ 
ject they have taken or to take up new subjects. 

220. The scheme was introduced in 1911. It proved so popular that in 
1912 tne entries for matriculation had fallen from 8,000 or 10,000 to 580. 
It has been adopted in Hyderabad, Travancore, Cochin and Mysore; and 
the certificate is accepted by the Madras University. The public examina¬ 
tions are controlled by a committee constituted precisely as was the com¬ 
mittee which drew up the scheme. The advantages of the system are that it 
permits of considerable choice of subjects and variety of syllabuses, that it 
checks cramming and the comparative indifference of schools to moral, phjrsi- 
cal and manual training and other subjects that have no definite examination 
value, that it improves organisation and that it prevents frequent transfer 
from school to school. All the inspectors speak favourably of the way in 
which the system has been taken up. As to non-official opinions from educa¬ 
tionists, the Rev. H. Schaffter of Tinnevelly describes the scheme as a blessing. 
“ The manners and conduct and the progress of the students have greatly 
improved and there is less difficuHv in maintaining discipline. The number 
on the rolls shows an increase this year. The choice of subjects given to 
students is an attraction causing the increase in nnmlier.” The report of 
the Madras Christian College for 1911 contains the following passage:— 

” The general effect of the changes made in the higher classes is felt throughout the 
school. Work is being tested without the overburdening of e.vaininations. Boys are 
becoming more praetioixlly acquainted with their vernneulars. Interest in study is as 
marked ns regularity of ’ attendanee and daily preparation. Without what is often 
spoken of as specialisation, courses are being more definitely fitted to suit individual 
capacity. The tjhougbts of boys are being turned away from a pass in the matricula¬ 
tion examination to a eertifieate of wbieJi they will be proud in after-days. And the 
wholesome recognition of the fact that a university course is not for all is giving to 
other linos of Jife the position wliieb they ought to occupy in the minds of school-boys. 
An atmosphere of freedom from o too heavy course of study has pervaded the school. 
The 'feeling has been good, a healthy moral tone has prevailed, respect for discipline 
has been stcadiki maintained and the spirit of loyalty to the school has been marked.” 

* I* ' 

One' passage in the report, however, demands attention. Principals can 
now'admit to college courses those whose school leaving certificates show they 
are fit for it. The immediate result of the change was the admis¬ 
sion into the first year college class of nearly twice the ‘number of students 
that has usually in any vear joined it. This seemed to indicate that admis¬ 
sions had been made with insufficient care, and enquiry by the syndicate 
showed that in the case of some colleges this had been so. Measures were 
accordingly taken which it is anticipated will ensure better grounded and 
consequently less numerous admissions in future.” The report of the Madras 
Christian dqllege for 1912 also contains the following 

” What was said in last year’s report about the effect of the school leaving eertilloatb 
—the stimulus which it has imparted and the distribution of energy in steady application 
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rather than its coneentration to a feverish degree prior to the matrienlation'examination 
of the old dasrs—these features remain true of but in common with many other 
schools we take the opportuniW of voicing the requust, rising in chorus from school¬ 
masters throughout the presidency, that the principals of colleges and those who 
examine tliese certificates when appointments de^nd on the result of the scrutiny, give 
full weight to the school record and that the public examination result on the last page 
be not aibwed to monopolise their attention. The school record is the result of a much 
more prolonged and thorough examination of the pupil, and if the school work is dune 
carefully by competent masters and headmasters tlie estimate should bo more reliable 
than that of the examining hoard. That such a statement should seem extravagant 
indicates a regrettable state of aifairs.” 

Some may think that the examinational element has been too fully eli¬ 
minated. , 

221. In the course of framing new regulations, the University of Allah- (^) United Pro- 
abad abolished the school final examination which (as staled above) it had held ntne^ school 
as an alternative to the entrance; both examinations were absorbed into t\\o^^'<nngcer(ifi- 
matriculation. In connection with the Naini Tal conference of 1907, a scheme examina- 
of study was framed, the examination concluding which is conducted by the^^”- 
department of instruction in the United Provinces and accepted as qualify¬ 
ing for employment and the university as admitting to its courses. It is 
thus descrihed by Mr. Burrell, the first Registrar of the examination:— 

" The plan of the examination couaists of four compulsory subjects and eleven 
optional subjects, ond in order to obtain a certificate candidates must pass in the four 
compulsory subjects, and (file optional subject. The compulsory subjects are English, 
mathematics, the history of India with the outline of tlie system of admin^tration, * 
geography, and a vernacular. The optional subjtects are (1) one of the classical languages 
—Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian with Arabic, and Latin, (2) con]meY“.e, (3) physics and 
chemistry, (4) physiography, (5) a further course in matliematics inc.luding mechanic* 
and trigonometry, (6) botany, (7) agriculture, (8) drawing, (9) mlfnual training, (10) a 
modern European language, and (11) domestic science. The fouTse.s are in principle 
only model courses, and schools are at liberty to propose alternative courses of equal 
difficulty to suit their requirements. But in practice this liberty has not boon exercised 
and the courses drawn up by the boartl have, except m one instance, been universally 
adopted. 

New important feutures of the examination are the following: —First, no particular 
text-book is prescribed for English, headmasters being allowed to usi* with the sanction 
of the department books selected by tliemselvea. The same is the case for the vernacular. 

But it is the duty of the Text-Book Committee to recommend books suitable for study, 
and a separate list of such books is published annually for tlie guidance of headmasters 
ill making their selection. Secondly, number and length of the written papers are 
reduced to a minimum. Thirdly, to make up for this, the written examination is supple¬ 
mented by an oral test in English and a modern European hiuguago, and by practical 
tests in physics and chemistry, commerce, further inuthematies, and manual training, 
lu the first year there were also oral tests in classical langunge.s and the vernaeiilar, but 
they were discontinued partly because they were considered less neceB.sary, and partly 
because it was difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for thorn. Fourthly, the records 
of the work done during the course of pr«‘p.arati(m by ilie masters and boys are inspected 
at the school in. situ by the oral and practical examiners, and the headmasters’ recom¬ 
mendations are also considered. The object is to make the examination us thorough and 
searching as possible and extend its influence over the regular work done in school. It 
will be observed that, although the co-operation of teachei-s is sought by taking their 
opinions of their pupils and the records of their work into consideration,^ the examination, 
oral and written, oeciipica a primary position as the eriterinn for determining the merits 
of the candidates. In introducing a scheme of this kind from elsewhere,"it was necessary 
to adapt it carefully to different conditions and there can he no doubt that the mreum- 
stances of education in this country require that the centijs of gravity^hall reside in the 
examination, • »'«, 

Central Emmination Board. —^'I'he conduct of the examination is entrusted to a 
board of ten members, presided over by the director and including two reproseitlativcs 
of the university, one of the Thomason College, Roorkee, one of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, two officers oMhe department, and two non-official members appointgd by govern¬ 
ment, and the assistant director as secretary. The hoard mSets ordinarily twice n 
year and. brings out the examination results. Its first meeting was held in April 1908. 
and from that time it has been busily engaged in amending the provisional courses and 
building up the arrangements of the examination. Its proceedings require the con- 
firmation of government. ,, 

The machinery of examination. —^The actual arrangements for the, examination, 
which are in the hands of the assistant director who is ex officio registrar, arc Ibme- 
« what complicated and have had to be buift up slowly in the light of experience. In the 
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first j'ear 19-10 the written esamination was held in January before the oral and practical 
tests, so that the examiners might look over the written papers first. It was found 
however that this arrangement unduly curtailed the period of preparation and would be 
iinworkablo when the numbers increased. Next year therefore the oral examination was 
lield between December and March and the written examination postponed till February. 
Last year the arrangements may be said to have reached their final form. It was decided 
to hold the oral examination, between January and March and the written examination 
early in April. A head examiner is appointed for each subject and he is helped by 
as.sistant examiners. In order to produce uniformity of standard, careful instructions 
have been drawn up for their guidance. The machinery of the examination is now 
complete, at least in outline, and will probably only re.juirc adjustment in detail. 

Records of work .—Qrcat imporlanoo is attached to the maintenance of records of 
school-work as evidence of steady and continuous preparatiun. One of the greatest 
difficulties has been to put this matter on a sound basis. The old tradition is to have two 
standards, a daily routine of kutclui and an occasional incursion into pucca work 
for tlie purposes of display at inspection lime; and the results were inaccuracy and 
.slovenliness. Again, the loaehors had a constitutional objection to correct work, and a 
singular lack of judguieul in,assigning marks. The order of the day was to scratch 
along auyliow during the terra and trust to crnuimiug of the, ivorst description just before 
the oxamiiialiou to pull the boys through. The problem was to break an old tradition 
•md start a new one. At first the schools wore left more or less at liberty to systematise 
llteir work on their own lines. Dul experience showed that they required more direct 
guidance. Certain rules and forms have therefore been pri'Scribed by the department, 
requiring maslm's to draw up syllabuses of their work, to keep a diary of the work done 
in class, and to maintain a mark book showing the progress of tboir pupils. They are 
also required to exact neat and carefully written work from the boys, to correct it 
, jmiictually, and preserve it for iiispeetioii.” ^ 

U, 

Tlic initiation of iho schcine was attended with much difficulty and 
opiiosition. The jecognition of the examination by the university led to the 
closing of some matriculation idasses and an outcry that a blow was lieing 
aimed at higher euiication. To allay suspicion, matriculation classes, wher¬ 
ever there was u demand, were vc-opened to the detriment of school work, 
since provision had to be nuidc for tw'o separate courses. But this arrange¬ 
ment ceased when opposition gave way to emliarrassing popularity. Tlecog- 
nitioii for the examination was sparingly granted; in 1910, eighteen schools 
were roi’ogniseil and 325 eaudidates ailuiitted; in 1911, the niiml)ers were 39 
and 910in 1912, forty-five and 1,196. A dilemma was produced in 1909 by 
the issue of an order closing the lower ranks of government service to till save 
holders of the leaving certificate; the clioice lay between recognising all schools 
or inflicting hardship on pupils of the less eUicient. The operation of the 
order was postponed. 

(c) Himihmj 222. The scliool final examination in llomhaij is a direct descendant of 

school fund that iuHtituted in 1H89. A.s already stated, its conduct was handed over to 
emmmalitin. the department in 190-i: and certain changes have bs^n made. But it re¬ 
mains a written exaniination, with oral tests in English and the vernacular, 
differing from the malrieulatjon less iii its method of test than in the sub- 
Joels of its course, the sole jiassport to govcniment service at that stage of a 
candidate’s career, but, not recognised by the university as the equivalent of 
matriculation .The changes in the curriculum have already been noticed. 
Two remarks in the rcj;ort are significant. The director is trying to arrange 
a .scheme of science study.y.'itli the university w'hich will serve for l)Oth matri¬ 
culation and‘.school final; otherwise headmaster.s will have to make double 
arrangements if they wish to prcpaic lioys for Imth. This is a warning 
against trouble** that have Ijoeii felt elsewhere and are always apt to occur 
with a multiplicity of bists. Again, “ 1 think,” says Mr. Prior, “ the school 
final .V?aving certificate would te much more valuable if it contained a refer¬ 
ence to the boy’s condurt for the last two years and if the examiners had 

‘ Ixjfore them a record of his progress in each .subject during that period.” In 

‘ 1912, 677 |lupils passed this test a.ffainst 2,025 w-ho matriculated. 

(d) AUcmjds in 223. The only province situated within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
Burma aid the University which has .atteTn[)ted to establish a general school final preparing 
Central Pro- both for employment and for the university is Burma. And the scheme has 
vinccs. ’’fared ill. Mr. Covernton writes - 

‘ ' “ Tlie introduction in 1910 of a high school final oxauiination held by Ui« depart¬ 

ment for anglo-vemacular high school pupils is an event of very considerable si^ifi-. 
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canco. Essentiolly it represents nn effort to break away from the literary and urudcmic 
traditions of the matriculation course and to substitute a test more consonant to the needs 
of ordinary school education and the requirements of practical life. Candidates are 
reqiiired to pass in four compulsory (English, arithmetic, vernacular and geography) 
ana two optional subjects. The optionnls may be selected from a list imdnding literary, 
scientific, commercial and practical subjects; oral and practical as well as written teats 
are required. The new examination in Burma has been severely liandicapped in eem- 
petitinu with its old-established rival, the matriculation, by the toi'ius exacted by the 
Calcutta University ns a condition of its recognition (a high school final candidate for 
entiy to the university having to take not only harder but more ])aperB than tliose 
. required of a matriculate), by the requisition of a higher fee from candidates and by the 
^lnwillingne3S of some schools and teachers to brace themselves for the higher standard 
of test which it imposes. Schools and candidates moreover have been reluctant to 
spcchilizo on one or olbcr of these two cxiiminatioim, and in many caMcs headmasters 
have sent in the same candidates for the two tests in one year. The net result has 1)ceu, 
so far as subjects are concerned, to drag the high scihool final into the same grooves as llte, 
matriculation. On the other hand sinei! .January 1912 the high sdimd final supersedes 
matriculation as a passport to government servire, and negotiations liave been entered 
into with the university to procure a modification of tlie terms of leeognilion. Oonfidenee 
too is slowly growing. Tn March 1912, 104 candidates entered (of whom forty-seven 
passed) from si.xteen schools, us against eighty-ono entries with tliirty-two passe.s from 
ten schools in March 1910. The percentage of pas.ses compared vith that of nialricnla- 
liou, in which in 1912, 104 candidates pa.ssed (many in class I) out of 1111 entries, bears 
eloquent testimony to the diffioreucc of the two tests in re.spoct ol sl..iudard, testimony 
wliieh is enhanced by the fact that pujiils who jiassed high in matriculation failed in the- 
high school final. From ati educational standpoint the competition lielneen the two ^ 
examinations is most nnde.sirahle. What is now wanted is the. aholiliou of tlgi matri- 
cnlalion and the creation of a general school leaving test of an clastic cliaracter, adapt¬ 
able to the requireiiicuts of omployers generally, jet .sucli as the university could accept 
us suitable for its own purposes.” 

224. The Central Provinces has a school final examination. Tt has not 
firoved a success and is to lie feconstrnutod. “ So long, ’ says Mr. Wright, 

" as our curriculum is fettered by university requirements ihere is no hope of 
an examination that depends on these, whatever title is given to it, eflc.'ctiiig 
any change or development in education." 

225. The position may be snmjuari.sed. While the inadequacy of a Ihev- Conclusion. 
ary and purely external examination has long been recognised, early attempt.^ 

to establish other kinds of tests were not sncce.ssfnl save in Bombay, where 
matriculation eoased to qualify for government employ. Within the last 
quinquennium, new systems have been "framed in Madras and the United Pro¬ 
vinces. Both lay stress on school records. The former, while it involves 
examination, does not make the gr.ant of a eertificn.te eondit ioiial on the attain¬ 
ment of any standard in the examination. The latter depends partially on 
written and oral tests. Both are recognised by the'loc.al university as an 
equivalent to inatricnlation; but tbe one is, while the other is not, the sole 
qualification for government service of certain gfades. 'I’he one appears to be 
open to pupils of all schools; and has practically superseded the matriculation; 
the other is open only to those of certain recognised schools; and is fna,king 
rapid headway. The only other pi'ovincc that has an effeiJtive system of 
.school leaving tests is Bombay, where the scheino, though somejvhat reorgan- 
ised, is generally that which has been long in force.* It is examinational, is 
not recognised by the University and is regarded as the sole qualification for 
government employ at that stage. The practical difficulties^f working an 
examination over a large area with a small agency atefexhibitecrii^he United 
Provinces scheme, where the oral precedes the writteft part of the test. In 
Burma and the Central Provinces the schemes have been a comparative failure. 

Save for special examinations, such as the B and C finals in Bengal, other 
provinces have not attempted any scheme. The matriculation is for the most 
part still the goal of the high school course, though its dfefects are realised. 

^ The only remedy,” says the report from Eastern Bengal and Assam, “ is the 
institution of school final examinations and the abolition of the practice ot 
making the matriculation examination the gateway to the public services. The 
domination of the latter examination has exercised a most unwholesome effect 
on the character of the education imparted in high schools and no great 
improvement in their work can be espected until that domination has been 
removed." 
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failure in 
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jmpih under 
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{a) from school 
to school. 


(6) from stage 
to stage. 


VIII.--Wastage in schools. 


226. In a notable passage of the last review Mr. Orange observed that a 
l eturn of 1903 showed that more than 16,000 Indians were employed in tho 
jniblic service on pay exa'eding Rs. 75 a month, and that tlie annual output of 
graduates had only once cxeewled 2,000, many of w'hom entered private em¬ 
ploy. In 15)11-12 the outturn of graduate.s was 2,742 - a large advance. But, 
in the past nine years, the demand has undoubtedly increased. A point for 
consideration is the inequality of output in different parts of India. As a 
T'osult, there is a lack of qualified Indians in some pnivincos; and there is 
lirobably—at least in some walks of life -an excess in others. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the comjiaratively restricted pnxluction, the incroased demand and 
the great rise in the standard of living, in no part of India can Indians b**. 
readily found to take service on terms Avhich were accepted by men of like 
ijualifieation a few years ago. “ Tho most striking feature,” said Mr. Orange, 
'■ about the mimlHTs of graduates at the Indian universities is not the magni¬ 
tude of their total or any increase in it, hut the veiy high proportion of wast¬ 
age Jt takes 24,000 candidates at matriculation to secure 11,000 passes, it 
takes 7,000 candidates at the intermediate examination to secure 2,800 jiasses, 
ami it taltcs 4,750 candidates for the B A. degree to secure 1,900 passes.** The 
disparity between candidates and pjisses is now less marked. At matricula¬ 
tion or equivalent tests 28,000 caudidalas jiroduce over 16,000 jiasses; at the 
iiiterinediate, out of 9,600 candidates, over 4,700 are successful; at the degree 
examination over 2,700 pass out of less than 5,000. That is to s.a.y, whereas 
formerly out of lOO candidates for matriculation 8 obta ined the degree, now 
0.1 become B.A.’s or B.Sc.’s. 


227. Some of the reports suggest that the standard of matriculation has 
been lowered. Arid it must bo remembered tliat (he school leaving certificate 
in Madras doo,s not definitely depend on attaining an examination standard. 
Unless, however, tho degree standard has also been lt>wered (a supposition 
which is not jiut forward in the reports- though it appears to bo projihesied 
in the Bombay report) the figures last quoted would indicate an improvement 
in the candidates throughout the university career. But there are two other 
ways of regarding the wastage problem- the ])ercentagea f)f pupils in all dif¬ 
ferent kinds of schools, and the percentage.^ of those in different stages of 
secondary and collegiate education. 

228. As regards the first of thest; considerations, the following compari¬ 
son between Japan and India is of interest 


Kiiiil uf iubtitnVioii, 


ljnivei’.silic.s 
High Kt'llDol!) 

IklidtUu Euglixli Hclioiils 

Primary (iiicliuliiig middle: v(‘riiiicHliir) sc)iiii)I,<i 
Normal schools 
Special I schools 
'reohni<’iil schools . 


of iiujuli to tolnl uf 
pU]iilif in 


ifnpan. 

- , 

India. 

01 

0-7 

0-8 

6-8 

1-7 

4-9 

92'6 

87T 

0'4 

0-2 

0'4 

01 

41 

0-2 


The figures must be regarded with eaiition—first, because the wide exten- 1 - 
sion of elementary education in Japan reduces the percentages in other kinds 
of ihstitutionssecond, because the middle and high school in India contains 
a large numbfcr of pupi^,di) the primary stages, Jlut these two conditions do 
not affcctHhe jirincijial point of contrast; in -Jaj)an only 2-6 per cent, of the 
school population proceed to a literary course, while nearly 6 per cent, proceed 
to technical or sjiecialised courses; in India the answering percentages are 12-4 
and 0-5. ^ The conclusions are tliat the percentage of those in India who study 
bpyond the primary stages is c.omparatively higb, and that these seek almost 
exclusively a literary education and professional employment. Japan, with 
a population of 51,591,361 has 7,559 students in its universities and 289,902 
pupils in its technical schools. British India, with a population of 
255,368,553 has 36,284 students in its universities, and only 12,064 pupils in 
its technical schools. 

229. ScJ»ndly, if wc regard stageu, it is a most remarkable fact that out 
of every five pupils in India who complete the upper primary stage, no lc|s 
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than four proceed to a secondary school. A recent report hiui shown that in 
England one pupil in twenty-two who leave a public eleniont.iry school pro¬ 
ceeds to a public secondary school.* 1’he comparison is defective, because in 
India the figures include those who read in primary stages of secoiidary schools 
and also because a vast number of pupils never rise alxwe the lower primary 
stage. Nevertheless, the figures are iinpre-ssive utkI show the ease w'ith which, 
in India, the primary pupil transfers himself to higher cour.nc.i. lint, when 
wm come to regard the nnmb8r.s reading in secondary stages, the comparisons 
they offer, atid the paucity of those who come through to a successful issue, 
the tale unfolded is \ci'y different. There are 263,346t pupils in the middle 
sta^e, 139,1.51 in the higli. The full secondary course occupies some six years. 

I f we divide each nntnber by three, we find that about 88,000 is tliC prohaMe 
number iu each middle class, 46,000 in each high class. There are also 36,000 
students in the universities, that is, since the college course is of four ye.ars, 
each class averages 9,000 students. The numbers in the lower classes in each 
stage sometimes (especially in the cxdlegiate stjigc) exceed those in ti e higher. 

This is not always the case, how<!ver, and, as a rough calculation, we may 
regard the numbers just given as indicating the annual admissions to various 
standards. In other wortls, about one-tenth of those who enter a secondary 
school go on to cxillege. The numter of those who matriculated (or passed 
equivalent tests) in 1911-12 was 16,351; the number of those who 
graduated was 2,742. Accordingly less than one-fifth of those admitted to 
secondary conivses passed the examination that concludes the school course,, 
while about one iu every thirty-two succeeded in obtaining a degree. Even 
wore the examination tesla of extreme difficulty, so large a wastage could not 
be so explained. And the figures show that the percentavo'of those who pa.ss 
examinations to cn,ndidates is on the increase. The inftrence is inevitable 
that large nnml)ers of pupils enter the secondary classes, cspcciallv those of 
the middle stage, who have no intention of persevering to the oonclnsion of the 
course or the attainment of a standard in English wffiich \vill he of practical 
value to them. The loss of energy entailed upon such pupils and their 
tojichers is considerable. Tt may he urged against this ciilcnlation that it con¬ 
fuses the school with tlie college course. This argument would be cogent if 
the school course led in any substantial degree to other avenues of life or 
education than the university. Hut the majority of tho.se who matricula'te 
enter colleger—(iven if the conventional figure of 9,000 such entrants bo 
regarded as correct- As a matter of fact the number of students in the first 
year class of colleges is probably much greater; the number of those who com¬ 
pleted the second year and appeared in the intermediate of 1912 was 9,000. 

Thus, for those who complete the school couiv.', the university offc'rs the natu¬ 
ral eontinuation; and, of those who enter tlm nnw’cr.sity, not one in three 
manages to graduate. 

230. The whole subject is one which demands close consideration. Tn the Gonc/ws/on. 
first placie, it is ol)vious that large minibers of pupils are entering English 
schools (often of a yery inferior type) whose pecuniary conditions or mental 
calibre will not carry them on to tlie conclusion even of the school course. 

Their time is mainly occupied in learning a foreign language up to a standard 
which can be of little or no value to them, while mental dcvcloj'ment and the 
gathering in of information which would be possible for therfi in a place of 
vernacular instruction are checked and superseded by a short-lived attempt 
to master a difficult tongue. Seconrllv, the avanye of edlmation which is 
selected is narrow and monotonous. 1'he great mai«rity of pu|?Hs crowd into 
the literary courses with a view to entering professions. The number (jf those 
who bifurcate into teohnical or other specialise*! studies i%small. I’he result is 
that there is littl« or no fret' play for those whose intellectual characteristics 
are not fitted for the high school or university course. The institutions which 
impart this kind of education suffer from overcrowding and the .admission of 
pupils whose slender capacity is bound to react adversely upon others, while 
the rush into examinations necessitates wooden (and lifeless) .svstom.s of 
testing, V 

•Roport of the Boiiifl of Eclnratioii for tho vent 1911-12. pningrnph 11. • 

t ThU ’tiduden middle vi rnaoulor srlioo'd • Kiit the puinlior in the tniddlo nthp;o!i of thoii'' ll(■h«Jrl1!l 
* IB funni] and not infrequently the pnpilB are ioarning EngliBh. 
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OHAPTEE Vin. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION'. 


I. — General. 


2.‘)1. Primary education, as defined by the Indian liducation Commission Defn\ilion. 
ot 1882, is the instruction of the masses through the veru:u*ular in such sub¬ 
jects as will best fit them for their position in lile. It is mainly earned out 
in vernacular primary schools. In Bombay and generally in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the same kind of school tliat educates the Iwy whose instruction will 
cease with the primary stage educates those also who will proceed to second¬ 
ary sgjjools. In Burma, too, the primary (lepartments of secondary schools 
are sometimes held in separate buildings and ranked as primary schools; 

English is taught in them. There are a few other exce[>tional eases where 
is tau^t in primary schools, as for instance in Madras where it is 
an optional subject. In the main, however, the definition holds good, and all 
these institutions arc included in the figures of this chapter Where mx-es 
sary tor purposes of calculation, primary sections of secondary school® are 
also included In the section on literacy, the fignros of girK’ schoc.Wre taken 
into consideration. For the rest, the chajdcr deals with i schools for 

iHiys, Indian and European 


The general organisation of schools has already been described and Organisatmn. 
shgaftin diagram form in the preceding chapter. Ordinarily speaking, there 
are WHS infaJK classes, followed by two or three standards; these constitute 
wlMm^ffiSailed, in swnue provinces, a lower primary sehcH)! or the lower primary 
sectiolf 'f Some schools have two higher classes and are generally known as 
»I^er jjrimary sdiools. The addition of yet a further two classes consti¬ 
tutes a vernacular middle school. As this land of school is really the last link 
in the chain of vernacular education, it is classed for purposes of description 
and statistics as ]irimary and is dealt with in the present chat>tcr Middle 
%'ernaciilnr schools are unknown or rather not so named —in Madras .and 
llombay; they are classed as elementary or primary schools in lliose piwinccs 


283. Primary schools are managed either by local bodies or by private Management. 

In either case, however, the local authority {f 9 r the most part the 
district and local boards) is often entrusted with the control and the finance 
of this ihost important branch of education. Here the grant-in aid system 
has admittedly disappointed anticipation But it is largelv retained—for 
the most part in the Bengals, Madras and Burma, and to some extent in Bom¬ 
bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, where, 
however, the board school system prevails. The reasons for this difference 
W^-p^ly financial, partly historical. Where the tradition of education 
t exisfiaS and schools were numerous, the state or the local authority-coiild not 
undertake the support of all institutions and contented itself with the grant 
of a sma,ll subsidy to persons who established or maintained schools. Where 
those oonditionB did not exist, the local bodies themselves founded sihools 
generally of a markedly-superior type to the privately managed institution 
SecemdUy, jtlifi ,WStem of ^rant-in-nid has taken nxit where the indigenous 
school aBcA rtiM or was discovered capable of development. This statement, 
however^m^tjhe received with some c.aution On the one hg.nd, we have the 
suC 98 «fdJ utilwation of the muUa school in Sind; on the other, many of the 
so-callAd pathshnlas of Bengal are not of the indigenous type at all or of any 
antiquity, but simply Centura schools set up by men who wish to derive a eom- 
peten^li^lllliram teaching. Aoeordingly some areas are covered with a network 
of schools, jnftOTi iUi®found and poorly staffed: others possess hoard 

sohdim in villadres own buildings and teachers on assured* 

ptfg.|a||g# fOdblMt ft inlpwdf both ffiSteins. Burma is, os so often, 

ToBce ate ho distim boi^,{|j^t|bat province. Cess schools, 
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howcA'pr, ill' iiinintivinoil; and considcralilo use is made of the truly iiidi,[;en- 
ons '/loiKjifii l;yii.uiHj. The subject of manaf'cment is treated in detail in a 
separate swition. 


n.—Progress in the quinquennium. 

2:14 fn the tjuiniiiienniiiin ISh7 --1002 (liere was an actual decrease in 
primary schools and pufiils. In the cpiinquonnium 1902 - 1907 there was an 
increase of 10.721 public schools and of 021,5:19 pupils in them. This in¬ 
crease was desci'ilx'd hv Mr. Orange ns the largest, Imth as regards schools 
and pupils, which was recorded as liaving taken place in a similar period. 
Oiiriug llu! period iruler review the increta.se in schools was less rapid than 
ill that preceding and amounted to 7,745 lint the increase of 891,9R0 pupils 
far exceeded ])reviou.s records. 

.lu.st ,as, in the case of secondary ednoatiou, it is necessary to exclude 
tho.se stiuh’ing in primarv de|)artmenls of secondary institutions, so, in the 
case of primary education, the full number of [)upils mmsf be calculated on. 
the number in primary schools and in primacy departments of schools of 
higher statu.s. The re.siilt is shown as follows: 


^ rii|)ils in |»rim.iiy ■ii’lidiils . 

^I.ti ill pi'Iiiini i il('[)ai linents nl 
ud.irv Melionls 

Totai, . 



Tcitft] liuiribcr of pupilo in 

IVra’ntngfl of 

( 

.-A - ^ 

iiicrottsc. 

11107. ^ 

iyi2. 



4,.522,018 

210 


475,301 

33-,5 

3,980,729 

4,993,009 

25-4 


rrimary school,-', h.ivc increased during the quinquennium from 102,947 to 
110,092, tind dll' jiupils in I hem from :5,0:i0,0()8 to 4,522,048, or by 7-5 and 
24 0 [if'r cent To these .should U' added (us explained in section XII) the 
[uipils in s|,eci:il schools and in indvate schools of an elenieiitary character. . 
These number 470,069, and the total of boys reading in such schools 
thus comes to 4,99:i,:5l7. Details of the figures are given in supplemental 
tables 90 and followdug. d’Jiese deal with jirimary sidiixils only save where 
]nipils in primary dcjiartments of secondary schools are specially mentioned; 
ami the same remarks apply to the figures embodied in the present chapter. 

2:?.5. There is one jirimary school for every 5-3 towns or villages in British 
India, varving frouwone for everv 2-2 in Madras to one for every 14-2 in the 
r'entr.il Prov inces. This, howevar*, is no sure criterion of the distribution of 
schools, sime villages diffyr in jioint of organisation, size and dislunee from 
one a.notlier. In Bengal, fiv iiislance, where .scluxils are most thickly scat¬ 
tered, I he mimbi'r of village.s si'rved by a single institution is almost double 
what it is ij) ^iladras. A safer euidi' is the number of square miles which 
go to c'leh school. This is 10 2 for all India, as against 10 9 in 1907. In 
[lengal. a schixil si'i'v’s square miles; Madras and Eastern Bengal and 
.\s.sam (l»he last notwithstanding cAuisiderable waste tracts of grass and* 
jungle) fall into the same class, with 5 9 and 6-3 sipiare miles re.spcctively. 
In the next class eqnv’ nombuv. the Ifniled I’rovinces and Coorg, ranging 
from over 11 to m'atA' ?0 square miles per school. In no other pixivince is 
there a seli(«ol for an area less than 28 square miles: and in Burma and the 
Xorth-West I'ronl icr Province the figure rises to 48 4 and 50-7. Here again, 
however, anv i*inehi.sions that are drawn must he modified hy three considera¬ 
tions *l lie derisli-v of the poimlation, the size of the schbols and the uniformity 
• of tlieir distrihntinn. The number of souls per square mile varies from 62 
in Burma to 440 in the United Provinces. The number of pupils con¬ 
tained in a seluMil varies from 31 in Bengal to 75 in the Central Provinces. 
Nor are schools always equably parcelled out; tracts inhabited by the higher 
castes are sometimes over-thirklv schooh'd to the detriment of other areas; 
'there are*miles of forest and barrel^hill sparsely populated bv aboriginals in 
small and widely scattered bamlets. where, even if sehools were established, 
each could draw only a bare handful of precarious attendants. 
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236. A feature of the quiuqucimiuin is tlic increase in the awa^jc size Average curol- 
of a school. Jn 1907 the average number of pupils was 36; it is now 41 —tnctU in a 
an increase of 13-9 per cent. The following ligurp.s arc significaat, showing wAool. 
the number of piijiils per school in 1907 and in 1912, llie ]icrcc*tage of in¬ 
crease in the average enrolment and the }.)ercenta;^c of increase alnd decrease 
in the actual numlKjr of schools 
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62 
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- 3-0 

I’uujab. 

. 
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BuTJua . 

. :il 

34 

0-7 
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Eastern Bi'tigal and Aasaiu 

. ;j2 

40 

250 

+ il 

Coatral I’ruvincos and* Oorar 

. 67 

75 

11!) 

-1 20-8 

fJoorg. 

. 44 

64 

45-4 

-2-4 

Nortli-Wost Eroutior I’rovince 

. 46 

54 

17-4 

-tl9-8 

t 

Avkuaok 

. 36 

41 

130 

-1-7-5 


It will Imj observed that the average enrolment is generally jess in tliose 
provinces wliere the aided school system prevails and wl.crc schools are 
thickly scattered; also that a small increase or even a decrease in the number 
of schcxjls by no means involves an answering stagnation or diminution in 
pupils. ‘ 

237. The number of pupils reading in Isjys’ jjrimary schools has increased Xnmlxr of 
.from 3,630,668 to 4,522,648 that is, by 891,980 or 24-6 per cent. If to these inijnls in 
be added the pupils reading in ]jrimary departments of secondary scJjools, ihodi/Jercnl 
increase is from 3,986,729 to 4,998,009 or 25-4 per cent. 'I'hc details (er jirMinieg. 
provinces as regards primary schools are shown bc'low : 

Xuinbor of pujiils roiwling in 



hnyh* piimary Bdioola in 

rvicCMtaKo of 

Pru\ iiicc. 



liiprpaNO or 


1907. 

i9m. 

dOi*rea6<*. 

Madras. 

692,40!) 

910,689 


Bombay. 

516,719 

072,391 

+ 30-1 

Bengal. 

954,027 

l,12-irs54 

-I-18-0 

United I’roviiK'os 

418,480 

480,,544 

-f 14-8 

Punjab. 

141,560 • 

179,588 

f26-9 

Burma. 

155,884* 

161,236 

■1 3-4 

Eastern Bengal and Assam . 

560,711 

701,353 

4 26-6 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

177,317 

239,711 

• 4 -in*2 

Coorg. 

3,604 

5,153 

4430 

North-West Frontier Province 

9,928 

?4,129 

1 42-3 

1 

Totat, . 

3,630,668 

4,522,618 

-1 21-6 


The record is one of marked progress. Two proviiiTOs require special 
mention. In the United rrovinccs, there was a set-back in primary educa¬ 
tion in the years 1^08—1011. In the last year of the pePiod there was a 
recovery. Despite exhaustive enquiries, the ciiuse is not y^t altogether clear. 
Contraction of expenditure in certain years and the visitations of ijlague 
were partially responsible. “ But,” runs the resolution of the Local Oovei ii- 
jiient, “ the most generally operative cause is to he. found neither in contraction 
of expenditure nor in the visitations of epidemic diseases. The period 1905-06 
to 1907-08 was one of rapid expansion, and the lines on which this expansion 
was carried out were not in all casys sound Iri juorc than,one district 
^hools, in particular aided schools, were undoubtedly opened which did not 
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however, Iro niaintaiiu'd; and wnisiderable use is made of the truly indigen¬ 
ous piiiiffiX kijouiuj. The subject of management is treated in detail in a 
separate sertion. 


ll.—Pnxjress in the quinquennium. 


284, Tn the (]iuii([iieunuim 1807 -1902 there was an actual decrease in 
f)rimary .seh(H)ls and pupils. In the quinquennium 1902 1907 there was an 

increase of 10,721 public .schools ami of 021,589 pu[)i]s in them. This in- 
crca.se was described by Mr. Orang(‘ as the largest, both as regards schools 
and puj)ils, which was rci'imlod as liaving taken ]!lace in a similar period, 
During (lu! period under review the increase in schools was less rapid tlian 
in that preceding and anu,unit’d to 7,74.5. lint the increase of 891,980 pupils 
far exceeded jircvions records. 

Jiisl as, in the case of secondary education, it is necessary to exclude 
those studying in primaiy departments of secondary institutions, so, in the 
case of primary education, the full number of pii|)il,s must l)e calcidated on. 
the number in primary scliools anti in primary de|)artme.nt« of schools of 
higher status. The rc.sult is shown as follows 


l’u|iil,‘i ill |iriiiiiiiT .si’liiMils 

mts in ]iv'iMiiry (h’|iaTliiH'nts (if 
loNmhirj' siiidols 

TlM'Al, . 



Totnl iimnljer of puiills in I’cicentii^e of 

^ hicrpiiNo. 

m. ^ 1UI2, 

8,080,0(18 

1,-522,018 240 

850,001 

47.5,C.ei 38-.5 

3,080,720 

4,008,00!) 25-4 


I'rimarv schools li.ivi' increased during the quimiuciuiium from 102,947 to 
110,092, and the piqiils in them from 8,ti80,(iti8 to 4,522,048, or by 7-5 and 
24<> per cent. I’o these should lie added (as explained in .section XII) the 
pupils in s|,eci il schools .and in private schools of an elementary ch.’iracter. _ 
These iiumlxu- 470,669, and the total of Ixjys reading in such schools 
thus comes to 4,993,817. Details of the figures .are given in supplemental 
tables 96 and following 'I'hcse deal with primary schools only -save where 
pupils in pi'iinary departments of secondary schools are. specially mentioned; 
and the same remarks apply to the figures enibcMliKl in the present chapter. 

23-5. Then' i.s one iirimary school for every 5-3 towns or villages in llritish 
India, varying fron^one for every 2 2 in Madras to one for every 14-2 in the 
Central Provinces. 'I'his, howeve r, is no sure criterion of the distribution of 
schools, since villages differ in point of organisation, size .and distance from 
one another. In Bengal, fctf" instance, where schools are most thickly se.at- 
tered, the nuniher of villages served by a single institution is almost double 
what it is iji Madras safer euide is the number of square miles whieli 
go to each .--chool. This is 1()'2 for all India, as against 10-9 in 1907. In 
llcngiil. a school series 3-4 square miles; Madras and Kastern Bengal and 
.\ssani (Mic, last nolwithstanding considerable waste tr.acts of grass and* 
imiglc) fall into the same chis.s, with 5 9 and 6-3 .sc|uare miles respectively. 
In the next class cqnv' Bnmhiv. the United Provinces and Coorg, ranging 
from over II to ncafft- 20 s<piare miles per school. In no other ]vrovince is 
there a. s('hool for an area less than 28 square miles; and in Burma and the 
North-West Froni mr Province the figure rises to 48 4 and 50’7. Hero again, 
however, any conclusions that are drawn must be modified by three considera¬ 
tions -‘the density of the population, the size of the sehhols and the uniformity 
of tlieii distribution. The number of souls per square mile varies from 52 
in Burma to 440 in the United Provinces. The number of pupils con¬ 
tained in a. school varies from 31 in Bengal to 75 in the Central Provinces. 
Nor are schools alwavs equably pareellexl out: tracts inhabited by the higher 
castes .are sometimes ovor-lhicklv schooled to the detriment of other areas; 
’there .o.re'iniles of forest .and barren hill sparsely populated hv aboriginals in 
email and widely scattered hamlets, where, even if schools were established, 
each could draw only n bare handful of precarious attendants. 
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236. A feature of the quinquenuiuiu is tbe incrcjise in the ay^i’age sizA Average cnrol- 
of a school. In 1907 tlie average number of pupils was 36; it ia now 41 —mmtina 
an increase of 13'9 per cent. The following figures are significant, showing sc/too/, 
the number of pupils per school in 1907 and in 1912, tlie pcrce/tage of in¬ 
crease in the average enrolment and the percjcntage of iiicroase aiid decrease 
in the actual numlicr of schools :— 


• 

Avi'mgo imnibt'i of 
inniils in a 

<0 

? s 

JVrfoiilugo 
of inrrcAxt 
or tIui’rpfiBt 

Frol ini'v. 

}>rli)iary 

t -^ 

J0.I7. 

di()ol ill 

S c K 

sC 

III lutal 
iiiiiiihcr 

piiiimi'y 
blO|( (ill 

Madras. 

. 

:!!) 

21 y 

+ 12-5 

Bombay. 

. r,4 

58 

7-4 

-l-22'l 

Bengal. 

. 

111 

10-7 

+ 7-0 

United Provijicus 

. 41 

53 

18-2 

- ICO 

Punjab ..... 

. 45 

511 

17-8 

-1-8 1 

Burma . 

. Ill 

;m 

9-7 

-U-8 

ICusteru Ib'OguI and AN.saiu 

. 112 

40 

250 

+ 1] 

Central Provinces and* Bern r 

. G7 

75 

111) 

-(■20-8 

Coorg. 

. 44 

Oi 

45-4 

-2-4 

North-West ifronliur Province 

. 40 

54 

17-4 

h19-8 

Aveuaue 

. 110 

41 

111!) 

+1 *5 


It will be observed that the average enrolment is gencrall 3 ’ less in those 
prt)viuces where the aided school system prevails and w^re schools arc 
thickly scattered; also that a small increase or even a decrease in the number 
of sch(x)ls by no means involves an answering stagnation or diminution in 
pupils. 

237. The number of pupils reading in boys’ primary schools has increased Numher oj 
.from 3,630,668 to 4,522,648—that is, by 891,980 or 24-6 ])cr cent. If to these pupiln in 
be added the pupils reading in primary departments of secondary schools, the different 
increase is from 3,986,729 to 4,998,009 or 254 per cent. The details iovjirooinces. 
provinces as regards primary schools are shown Ixilow:— 


Numlirr of pupils readiiif^ in 
boys* pi'imiiry eebooU m FciT 0 ii(ftgc of 

iiicrcnao or 



1907. 


doorcaBo. 

Madras 

092,400 

940,089 

-f35-9 

Bombay . 

510,719 

072,391 

+ 301 

Bengal 

951,027 

l,121t851 

+ 18-0 

United Proviuce.s 

418,480 

480,511 

-( 14-8 

Punjab 

141,550 

179,588 

+ 20-9 

Barnia. 

155,88f 

101,230 

+ 3-4 

Eastern Bengal iiud Assam . 

600,711 

701,353 

1 25-0 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

177,817 

239,711 

• +35-2 

Coorg ..... 

3,00-1 

5,153 

+ 43-0 

North-West Erouticr Province 

9,928 

PI, 129 

+ 42-3 

• 

Total . 

3,<>30,008 

4,022,048 

+ 24'G 


The record is one of marked progress. Two provinces require special 
mention. In the United Provinces, there was a set-back in primary cduca- 
-tidn in the years IIJOS—1911. In the last year of the petiod there was a 
recovery. Despite exhaustive enquiries, the cause is not yjt altogether clear. 
Contraction of expenditure in certain years and the visitations of plague 
wete partially responsible. “ But,” runs the resolution of the ]x)cal Govern¬ 
ment, “ the most generally operative cause is to be found neither in contraction 
of expenditure nor in the visitations of epidemic diseases. The period 1905-06 
to 1907-08 was one of rapid expansion, and the lines on which this expansion 
was carried out were not in all cas^js sound I n more than .one district 
^hools, in particular aided schools, were undoubtedly opened which did not 
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Percentage of 
hags (U 
sc^l. 


ScJtools and 
pupils by 
management. 


jtistil'y Uk:ir existence and when tlie boards came to scrutinize the results 
iihtaiTied, ^t was inevitable that many of these should bo closed. Moreover, in 
many casoi the eagerness for expansion had thrust aside financial foresight; 
.ind wlien l^)iuds came to review their commitments, they found themselves 
la.(x;d with the ncces.sily of neglecting other services in their charge if they 
ii.ttcni])ted to maintain efiicicntly tlieir new educational enterpriser. Ilis 
Honour lia.s no ivish to prejudge an enquiry which har not yet concluded; but 
he finds in the recent bi.s1ory of primary education a strong prima facie 
corrolior.ilion of bis beliol' that, unless the enthusiasm for education is 
balanced by the clearest provision for its financial requirements, the resnilt 
is bound to be incfiective and disajipointing. Haste, in spending our grants 
is not necessarily true service to the cause.” • 

1’be otluT province whose figures demand comment is llunna, where the 
increase is small. Mr. Hoverntoii remarks that reductions in grants and bad 
seasons luive weciled out tbe Aveakest iniblic schools, and he surmises that some, 
( f the fiupils have been relegated to unregistered imstitutious. It is to be re- 
l•l('ulb('red that in llurma the unregistered monastic seluHils educate considcr- 
,'bly more* limn half the pupils, that their figures (which probably do not 
r:'j)ivsen( the* full iiuniber e)f jmpils) eire not shewn in the table a,lx)ve, that 
the pcrumtngc of lileraey is higher than in othe'i* preivinecs, and tbaWthc 
margin jor itiercase is eonscquently smalhr. 

23S. 'rhe pere*entageis to tlmso of a .seihool-going age who are reading, 
first, in priniiiry schools, se'Ceend, in the*sc aiiel the primary chisses of secondary 
.-.che)e)l.,.v,]-e* shown below :— 


l*r(nInro 

rciPPiiirii^ of 
botN in 
(ii'iiimry 

Bi'lioolia to 
boyM of ft 
Bcliool-piinj; 

SEC. 

hnyn in jhp 
primary 
stago to bn> n 
ot ft Ncliool* 
goiiiE flge. 

.tbiili'MS . 

. 271 

28-4 

Jioiiihiir. 

30-0 

30-3 

llcng.il. 

2.')-5 

28-1 

Unilctl I’l-iivinccs .... 

12-7 

13-8 

Pnnj.nb. 

lo-o 

14-5 

ItlU’OlO ...... 

13-5 

19-1 

Eiisli'rn Itongol inul Ashuiu 

2.5-3 

29-7 

fipulral Provinces iiud UcKir 

190 

22-3 

('uor^ ....... 

27-2 

27-3 

Nin-th-We-st Frontier Province . 

• 

8-0 

11-7 

Averauk . 

21-6 

23-8 


Bombay, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Madras anel Bengal show the largest 
numbers undec elementary iustruetion. In Burma. wJiere education is wide- 
spre-ael, the iiuiubcr eif unrecognised schools marks the true condition of, 
things. In Bombay, AVlicrc secondary schools have no primary classes, the 
difference! licil wccn the columns is insignificant. 

239. A .special section will be devoted to management. And it is only 
necessary to give hcre^tlie, classification of schools and pupils for India. 


£ 

S 


a 


I 


• O « Pi '■!< 

I’nii'iirs s(’liouIs tor 

bays" . . . 505 20,115 2,880 

Pupils in pi'iinarv 

schools for hoy.s . 25,773 1,604,300 176,770 2,352,243 403,666 4,622,648 


65,650 15,633 110,692 


The principal inerea^HJ has been jn board schools; the reasons for this 
will be explained later. • 
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240. The distribution by race and creed is shown in the samfe manner as DistrilnUion 
for boys’ secondary schools. • by race and 




Muinbur cf * 


Unco or orc(<l. 

Total 
nuiiibor 
in piiinary 

B< llOIlltl, 

pnpils of a j 
hchodl'going 
ngti uf whom 
iO lire in a 
)ii iiiiar^ firlintil 

Pm ni tout 
It! ilirrouc iu 
tlio laat 
Svo yette. 



for boys. 


Europeans and domiciled community 

1,780 

218 

+ b-b 

Indian Christians 

114,009 

30 

■f 25* t 

Brahmiius ..... 

471,4'20 

32 

+ 10-1 

Non-Brahmans .... 

1,721,400 

91 

+25-6 

Muhammadans .... 

924,710 

94 

+ 2 r>-fi 

dluddhists. 

140,770 

109 

-l-2-l 

Parsis. 

4,010 

30 

- 9-9 

Others . 

138,171 

99 

h76-l 

Total . 

4,522,648 

85 

-I-24-6 


The small numixu- of Europeans reading in primary schools is accounted 
for by the fact tliat this community generally frequent secondary schools with 
primary sections attached.* The increase in the number of non -Brahmans and 
A^uhainmadans is noticeable. 

241. It is important to consider the relative number of pupils in the three Dnirihalion in 
divisions of the primary stage. This is shown for provinces in the supple- stages. 
mental table no. 105, and is calculated on the numbers both in primary • 
schools and in the primary stages of sei-ondary sckxds. Theja-fife given 


below in brief form. 

Total nnmlirr A 

111 pafli r 



riTcontngu 

to 



total. 

Numl)pr of Ixiys in the upper primary singe 
Nuaiher of hoys in the lower priiiiaiy stage 

582,163 

12Ti 

reading printed books .... 
Nuinher of hoys in the lower primary stage 

2,894,807 

62-1 

not reading printed books 

1,184,131 

25-4 

Total . 

4,601,101 

100-0 


Since 1907, the number in the highest stage has increased by 2.5-2 per 
cent., that in the second stage by 19 per cent., and that in the lowest by 35-2 
per cent. The large increase .among the infants is inevitable whewi there is a 
large increase in the total of pupife. But it is satisfactory to find that the 
increases in the two higher stages taken together have been proportionately 
greater. 

242. The subject of the last paragraph has to*be regarded in Sinothet Pupils in the 
light—^ihe length of time for which children remain at school. This hsis uj)per primary 
considerable bearing upon the qjiestion as to how far the population of anystoye. 
province is touched by education; for the’numbers actually at school are 
affect^ by the duration of school life. A very rough guide to the length of 
school life in different provinces is shown by the proportion bf pupils in the 
upper primary stage to the total in primary stages.^ 


Provlnfi 


Madras . . ' . 

Bombay .... 

Bengal .... 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Burma . . •'. 

Eastern Bengal and Av.iuin . 

Central Provinces and Bemr 
Coorg . . . _• 

North-West Frontier Province 

AVESltOE 


Vroi'ortioii nf pupilfi in tlir upjier 
primory ttnga to tbusu in tlie 
pnwnry in 


itOT, 1012. 


7-2 

5-8 

33-3 

31-0 

GO 

6-9 

12-0 

14-1 

18-9 • 

19-7 

16-5 

20-3 

7-2 

7-5 

14-9 

13-9 

33-3 

26-0 

21-4 

19-0 

12-3 

12-6 
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Expenditure. 


Average 
expenditure 
per school and 
pupil, y 


Sources of 
iticome. 


The question of the duration of school life is so important that it will 
receive special treatment in section XII. The figure here shown bear out 
(save in the case of Burma) what will be indicated there—^that children 
remain longest at school where the lH)ard system prevails and where in conse¬ 
quence the education available is of a higher order. 

243. Direct expenditure on primary boys’ schools is now Rs. 1,79,62,453. 
BetwMn 1902 and 1907 the increase was by Bs. 31,26,243; between 1907 and 
1912 it was by Rs. 42,91,5.50. The amounts derived from different sources 
arc as follows:— 


Public funds 
Pco.s 

(Jlt)er in-iviiie funds 


Amount 1 

loiitiibtitM ill 

Pcrcentn^o to total 


.A__ _ 

tAppudituro ill 


1912. 

1 —-* 

1-^ 



lWi7. 

j»ia. 

Us. 

Ub. 



89.60,4n:i 

1.17,91,788 

G5-5 

65-0 

32,03,786 

40,87,9.'’)1 

2:1-4 

22-8 

ir>,lG,6«4 

20,82,714 

11-1 

11-6 


Total 


l,d(i,T0,9(i:i 1,79,02,4.^ 1000 lOO'O 


Public funds also contribute Rs. 1,19,902 a year in scholarships-a sum 
which is not shown in tlic figures above. •- 

Public funds are made up of the amounts contributed by government and 
by ‘l)oards. The finpcing of primary schools and the part played by govern¬ 
ment (the full contribution made by which is concealed in the figures of board 
cxpendifui.'\ are complicated questions which will be dealt with presently. 
Here it will st1iT"c to observe that public funds fiml nearly two-thirds of tlie 
exj)cndilure. The variations among provinces are large. The fee income 
in Bengal is double th.at in any other province, Madras is far ahead in income 
from private .sources other than fees, while the proportion of expenditure from 
public funds is far the greatest in the Central Prt»vinces. In Bengal public 
funds contribute rather over nine lakhs, against over 16f lakhs of fees; in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam the .amount of public funds just exceeds the 
amount of fees (the one is over lakhs, the other 8?^ lakhs); in Madras the 
former exceeds the latter more than three times, in Bombay and the T.lnited 
Provinces some ten times, in the North-West Frontier Province fifteen times 
and in the Central Provinces nearly thirty-nine times. The percentage of 
public to total expenditure for each province will be found in supplemental 
table no. 112. 

244. The average expenditure on a boys’ primary school is Rs. 162 a year, 
varying from Rs. 431 in Bombay to Rs. 83 in Bengal. In 1907 the average 
expenditure was Rs. 133; the cost has risen during the quinquennium by 
Rs. 64 in Coorg, Rs. 57 in the Punjab, Rs. 42 in Bombay, Rs. 40 in the Central 
and the North-West Frontier Provinces, Rs. 38 in Madras and the United 
Provinces, Rs. 21 and Rs, 20 in Eastern Bengal and Assam and Burma, and 
Rs. 7 in Bengal. The cost of a school under public management is Rs. 320, 
of an aided school Rs. 118 and of an unaided school Rs. 56. Two considera¬ 
tions, however, modify these figures. In some cases the fees in board schools 
are credited to the board and should not be shown as an item of expenditure; 
in the case of-privately managed schools the teachers sometimes receive per¬ 
quisites which are not shown in the returns. The average annual cost of 
educating a pupil in a Iwys' primary school is Rs. 4-2, varying from Rs. 7-8 
in Bombay to Rs. 2-9 in Bengal. 

245. The ratios borne by public funds, fees and subscriptions to the total 
expenditure on primary schools are 65-6, 22-8 and 11-6 per cent, respectively. 
The figures for fees and subscriptions cannot be regarded as thoroughly 
accurate. The average fee annually paid by a pupil is Re. 0-14-6—that is, 
one shilling and two pence halfpenny. Details regarding fee income will be 
given later. The total direct expenditure from public funds on primary 
schools for boys and girls to the total direct and indirect expenditure from 
public funds on education is 3M per cent. This does not include the cost 
of inspection, scholarships, buildings, etc., for primary schools, tn reality, 
therefore, the expenditure on primary schools is higher; as compared wiw. 
total direct expenditure on all institutions, it is 49*0 per cent.; nor does thuf 
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include the cost of primary education in the lower stages of secondary and in 
special schools. Indirect charges cannot be accurately divided., 

246. The quinquennium, therefore, has seen a large expansion in ihe Statistical 
number of pupils—proportionately larger than that in the number of schoolsSMOT?nory. 
and also larger than any previous recorded increase. The direct expenditure 

on primary education has increased by nearly 31 per cent., the expenditure 
from public funds by nearly 32 per cent. The average cost of a school has in¬ 
crease by over 21 i)er cent. 

247. Nor has the advance l>een only numerical. There have been activity Progress in 
in the building of schools and improvement in the qualifications and training efficiency. 
of tfeachers. Courses have been modified. The subject of elementary instruc¬ 
tion has begun to evoke peculiar interest, as shown in the debates in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. The question of further progress was fully 
discussed at the Allahabad Conference of 1911. The conclusions there arriv¬ 
ed at have for the most part been adopted and arc stated (in final form) in 
pat&graph 11 of the resolution. The immediate needs are general surveys 

m each province with a view to securing an equable and sufficient distribu¬ 
tion of schools, the enhancement of the teachers’ pay, the formation (as in the 
North-West l^rontier Trovince) of graded services, provision by pension or 
fund for old age, and the expansion of facilities for training. Finally, the 
Government of India have pronounced in favour of an extension of the 
principle of free elementary education. 

248. To facilitate these ends, imperial grants have been mad^.lw'the pro- Imperial 
vinccs. In 1905 a grant of 35-40 lakhs recurring was distrffiutfed. Its enect grants. 
has been visible during the quinquennium in enhanced dy^t public expen¬ 
diture, which rose between 1904 and 1912 by Rs. 43,67,320. This sum ex¬ 
ceeds the grant, but by no means represents the full increase of expenditure 
during the same period on primary education, since the cost of buildings, of 
enlarged inspectorates and of improved training facilities are not included 

in the figure. Between 1905 and 1911 no imperial grants were made for 
this purpose. In 1911, capital grants of Rs. 9-95 laWis and Rs. 8-12 lakhs 
were given respectively for primary schools and for training schools for 
primary teachers. In 1912, a recurring grant was made of 35 lakhs (includ¬ 
ing five lakhs for girls’ education). After the close of the quinqucnniiun, 

84 lakhs capital and 20 lakhs recurring were disbursed. The distribution 
of the grants of 1911, 1912 and 1913 to provinces was as follows ; — 


Frminro 


Madras ..... 
Bombay ..... 
Bengal (ineludhig Biliar and Assam) 
IJnited I’roviuoes 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Central Provinrea and Berar 
(JooTg ...... 

Nortb-West Pronlier Province . 
AgencieH ..... 


Totai. . 


Capiiftl 

Rs. 

19,20,0«0 

14,42,000 

29,rj0,000 

. 17„'j0,000 
K,00,000 
0,90,000 
6,56,000 

2,]'lO00 


1.04,2^000 


Uonirrin^. 

Rs 

9,90,000 
7,87,000 
18,21,000 
8,53,000 
3,57,000 
2,90,000 
• 3,.31,000 
10,000 
55,000 
•46,000 


55,46,000 


Thus the total disbursed during the past two yea^ has amounted to 
Rs. 55,46,000 (or. £369,700) annually recurring and Rs. 1,04^21,000 (or 
£694,700) capital. • 

ITT.—School life. ^ 

249. The primary school, in its most typical form, is a village school, sA The pupils. 
which the boys of the village and surrounding hamlets attend. There are very 
few hostels for primary schools; the pupils all live near by. ^ They arai the 
•children of the cultivators and tradesmen of the place tmd as many of those 
■ of the labourers and others as their circumstances and inclinations permit. 
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250. The school house may be a substantial building, an open shed, a 
hired verandah or the shadow of a tree. There is a fcertain body of opinion 
which favours\the last two and deprecates expenditure on building material. 
Tlio trouble about a hired verandah is that its shape, long and narrow, is 
totally unsuitable for teaching purposes; the hired room or house generally has 
the same defect, with that of insutlicienl ventilation in addition. The tree is 
attractive~so long as the weather is still and sunny. When the hot wind 
blows, burning and laden with clouds of dust, or when tropical rain is falling, 
it becoDKJs untenable, and at no season can the children be surrounded wiSi 
pictin-es, charts, black-boards and the other appurtenances that facilitate 
instruction and stimulate thought. The problem is to hit the happy m^-— 
a building which shall be cheap and sufficiently large to render the conditions 
of light and air congenial to health, cheerfulness and easy study. The main 
obstacles arc Lack of funds and lack of agency. It is generally expected that 
not more than Rs. 600 should be expended on a house capable of holding 50 or 
more pupils. Too often houses are carelessly built or skimped, with the result 
that they collapse. 1 n some places good resmts have been attained by entrust- 
ihg the construction to the villagers themselves - and this suggests itself as an 
obvious plan where extraneous aid is rarely called in for the erection of the 
village houses. This is i-cnderefl easier and the work will lie cheaply done, ff 
thp builders can use the materials and the general plan of construction (subject 
to the special needs of a school house) common to the .locality. The defect of 
such a sclieino is that the re.sult produced is often in need of constant repair— 
a defect ■'tvh.h.ih can be remeilied if the responsibility for renewal can belaid on 
the village coltA''unity. Without a survey of the climatic and other condi¬ 
tions of every pro/ince- -sometimes of several parts of a province—^no hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down. The record of attempts and of success or 
failure will lie found in appendix XV. The illustrations at the beginning 
of this chapter show some of the styles adopted. A good school will have its 
compound, with a garden to provide object-lessons and certain experimental 
crops, and with a drill ground. 

251. The teacher is a villager—not neccssiarily of the particular village, 
but geuerally of the noighl)ourhood. It is important (and the point was 
emphasised at the Allahabad wmference) that he should be approximately of 
the class with those whose children he is called upon to teach. His qualinca- 
tions and pay are described elsewhere in this chapter. His methods vary with 
his qualifications. A well-trained teacher who is interested in his work and 
aiijireciatcd by the village will manage his school remarkably well, maintain 
an effective but not irksome discipline, and combine the now method he has 
learned in the training school with the traditional system of the guru in a * 
way that pleases, without puzzling, the children. Lest much of tliis chapter, 
especially the financial figures, threaten to depress tlie reader, it may be said 
at once that there are thousands of admirable primary schools in India, 
where the instruction given is effective and suitable. Were all like this, and 
could the total uumber be multiplied several times, all would be well. But 
the mere figures of training and bare educational qualifications show (what 
is fully corroborated by experience) that the teacher has too often been driven 
to his profession by inability to enter any other, has little or no capacity for 
the discharge of his duties, and shows but faint interest in his work. Better 
pay, careful training and effectual supervision are necessaiw to bring the bad 
schools into line wiwi the g(X)d schools. This of itself will greatly increase 
the number of pupils (for the parent will more readily send nis son and let 
him stay longer if he considers the instruction worth having) and will lay a 
solid foundation for further expansion. 

. 252. The child femes to school at hours dictated by the climate and the 
time of year. He may have a meal at home and arrive about eleven o’clock. 
Or, especially in the hot weather, he will come in the early morning, go home 
for his meal and perhaps return to school afterwards. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces the children always come early to school; and the half-timers do not 
return again. , School hours vary from three to five a day. The holidays jure 
made up of Sundays, numerous festivals, sowing and reaping seasons aiid, 
perhaps a three weeks’ vacation in the hot' weather. 
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253. The school is divid^ into classes—generally four or six according Classes and 
to its grade. The building (if the school has one of its own) generally con- tJmr inslruc- 
sists of one the overflow classes sitting in the verandah. There is some tion. 
simple furniture for the teacher. There are a black-board, some maps, pic¬ 
tures (including those of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress), and per¬ 
haps a small collection of objects—seeds, cotton, silk, specimens of .soil and 

other matters of interest to the agriculturist. Several of the reports speak 
of the money which has liecn wasted in making benches for primary schools. 

These have no backs and, made wdthont consideration for the size of the 
pupils, leave their legs dangling in the air. The children are hai)pior sitting 
on ma^ on the ground; the money is better spent upon equipment. 

254. Many schools have only one teacher. Hence he has to set some of 
the classes down to sums or writing--perhaps under the eyes of a monitor— 
while he takes a class, or possibly two classes together, in reading or some 
other oral subject. The time-table is arranged to this end. The in fants form 
letters with seeds on the floor, repeat rhymes and stories, and sing the nnilti- 
. plication tables. The higher classes use books in the local vernacular. How 
these books arc produced is explained in chapter XXI f of this volume. They 
contain stories, simple biographies, a little poetry, lessons on agricidtural 
objects, crops and cattle, perhaps a few simple history lessons—in fact most 
of what the child has to learn. They generally contain pictures. These 
readers are inexpensive and often well printed and got up. Tliere arc oxcep- 

■ tions—^the Central Provinces administration is dissatisfied with its books 
and contemplates another set. Geography is taught from the irjafr=‘5f the 
village, which the boys also draw frequently on their slates; th^fTT there are 
higher classes, from maps of the province, India and the woifd. The scliool 
may possess a globe (an item in the training course is often the manufacture 
of a globe by the teacher) for demonstrating the shape of the earth, the pheno¬ 
mena of day and night and the general outlines of land and water. There 
are also manuscripts for teaching handwriting, copies of the village land 
records and simple specimens of shop-kecfiers' ncconnt -all of w'liicli the chil¬ 
dren in the higher classes are expected to road and luuler.staiul. In Hiiniia 
new readers are being compiled, and a competent Burmese artist is making 
the illustrations. 

255. Discipline is easy to maintain in the village school. The tcxL-liooks Discipline. 
contain lessons of moral instruction. Drill is regularly practised and the 
children play country games. A system of drill, or rather of exercises, called 

deshi kasrat, tisst organised in the Central Provinces, has now been introduced 
into several other provinces. It is based on the indigenous exercises practised 
by wrestlers, but is so graduated as to lead from simple to harder feats. 

256. The only general school examination permitted before that which Examinations. 
clo^a the high school course is intended to conclude the primary standard. 

Nor is this a formal or external examination. It is conducted by the inspect¬ 
ing officer in whose jurisdiction the school is* situated. He is presumably 
more or less cognisant of the conditions of the school and perhaps even of the 
general capacity of,the pupils. The test is informal, conducted in situ and 
largely oral. It is theoretically held whenever the primary stage is considered 
to close—a matter of difference in different provinces’. As the majority of 
pupils will not go further than the lower primary, it would appear reasonaltle 
to hold the examination at the end of that stage. But the boy who proceeds 
through the upper primary classes wants something to show for it; and the 
middle vernacular stage ends a distinct type of school career. In practice, 
therefore, some confusion arises, and certificates are awarded or tests held at 
different stages. In Madras there is no examination at all, bdt an elementary 
acfeool leaving certificate is awarded to those who have completed the fourth 
or a higher standard. The abolition of the primary examination in that* 
presidency is said to have been unpopular. But, since the new system was 
mtroduced, 74,000 leaving certificates have been issued. The primary stage 
in Bombay nominally ends at what in most provinces is the conclusion of the 
middle course; hence the vernacular final examiifation is a comparatively 
advanced test, the minimum age for passing which was previously Jl7, but hai 
been lowered to 16 years. The Bengal report states tfiat no examinations for 
the award of certificates are held during tne primary stage of instruction, but . 
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only class examinations for promotion. The general table, however, shows 
the result of prescrilied lower primary, upper primary and middle school 
examinations, in the first of which over 50,000 pupils passed in 1912; presum¬ 
ably no certjfirates arc given on the result. These must not be confused with 
the so railed ])rimary examination of Bengal which concludes the middle 
courier, is liehl under private agency and is described in chapter VII. In 
Kastern Bengal srluxil leaving certificates are granted at the end of the lower 
aud tlie upper primary stage on the results of a test held by the teachers and 
hupcr\iH'd, as tar as possible, by the inspecting officer. As, however, the 
o\<iininations are held in thousands of schools about the same time, there can 
be but little supervision, the standard varies greatly and “ the teachers are 
not always very judicious in granting leaving certincatcs.” The certificates 
are of no value save for admission to a school of higher grade. In Assam 
insjieitmg ollicers hold the tests both for upper and lower primary and give 
the certiheates, which in turn admit to the scholarship examination. The 
Dinted l*io\lines has no lower jminary examination; there is an upper pri- 
iiiarv t<'st and there is also a vernacular final examination at the conclusion of. 
the niuhJlc (onrse. The jirimary test in tlie Bynjab is not shown as a pre¬ 
scribed exam Ilia turn, it is held by head teachers subject to the control of the 
inspei ting staff, the only public examination for vernacular pupils being that 
wincJi ends the middle stage. Burma ri'tains three examinations, at the 
lower jJTimarv, upper primary and middle stagcs.t In the Central Provinces 
ail i/i test is held by inspecting officers (or in town by supervising head- * 
mnsteVA; it^tfie close of the lower jirimary stage It is imnecessary to make 
any cotiiparM. n of the results of these tests in different years. They are gen¬ 
erally of a ])iii^l\ informal character and arc of value mainly for promotion 
to sciondary schools, to which a considerahlc mimber proceed from among 
those- who conclude the full primary course. 

2.37 Scholarshijis are given to enable deserving pujiils to continue their 
studies 111 the ujipcr primary stage and to go on from that to the secondary 
scliiKil The value of these scholarships ranges from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 a month. 
Special provision ge-nerally exists for backward classes and tracts. The 
award is made according to merit, hut in the Bengals great weight is attached 
to circumstances of poverty and conduct of tlie candielate The examination 
is LoniliKled h situ in Madras, Bombay, Burma and the Central Provinces 
Ill other provinc'cs I'xaniinations, especially for the award of scholarships, are 
lield at centres siiliaequontly to the ordinary in situ tests. In the United 
Provinces any Imy who has passed the upper primary test may present himself 
at the scliolarsliip examination. In the Punjab and the Bengals there is 
selection. Tii the twfo latter provinces the scholarships are distributed by 
areas and each school may send one candidate subject to a maximum of candi¬ 
dates not exceeding three times the numlier of scholarships available in any 
single area. The whole or nearly the whole of the expenditure on scholarships 
held in jirimary schools is met from provincial funds in Madras, Burma, 
the Central I^rovinces and the North-West Frontier Province. The bulk 
of the exjvendilure incurred in Bombay, the two Bengals and the United 
Provinces devolves upon boards. In Coorg, where the cost is inconsiderable, 
the local funds defray the whole amount. The sum expended on scholarships * 
held in jiriraary schools, that is, lower primary scholarships, is Rs. 1,81,974 
as again.st Rs. 92,192 jn 1907. This docs not include the upper primary 
scholarships tenable ja Schools of higher status. 

7F.— Management. 

25fi. The silhjoct of management has bix'n briefly treated in the first sec¬ 
tion. T« 1907, opp-foiirtli of the primary schools were'Under public manage- 
vnent, tlie rest under jirivate management. The same rough proportion still 
holds gixid, though the advance in public institutions has bwn more rapid 
than in others. The figures are— 

1007. 10)8. 

Public mBn.igemcnt* .... 24,716 29,609 

• I’riv.ilo manngement .... 78,232 81,183 

Details are shown in supplemental talile no. 100. The percentage of publiely 
managed schools to the total is, in Coorg 93-7; in the Central Provinces 88*8; 
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in the North-Wrat Frontier Province 82’7; in Bombay 81-4; in the Punjab 
74-0; in the United Provinces 68-8; in Eastern Bengal and Assam 23-3; in 
Madras 19-0; in Bengal 1-2; in Burma 0*3. 

269. The number of government primary schools is iiifinilosimal 505 Government 
They generally established in backward tracts where district Ixiards dnscliaols. 
not exist, or as model schools attached to training institutions I'lic small 
increase that has taken place in their number during the period is mainly due 
to the establishment of 97 such schools in Bengal. Board (including rnuni- 
oipal) schools now number 26,116 against 21,625 in 1907. The main increases 
are of over 1,000 board schools in Madras, nearly 1,400 in Bombay and 1,500 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Bengal has only 112 board schools, Burma 
has six. Schools managed by native States included in the report number 
2,889, aided schools 65,650 (of which ne<irly 39,000 are in Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and over 15,000 in Madras), and unaided schools 15,533 
^f which over 8,000 are in Bengal, over 4,000 in Madras and over 2,000 in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam). Thus Bengal and Burma depend wholly on the 
privately managed school. Easteni Bengal did so almost exclusively till a 
.Wrd school system was initiated during the quinguennium (Assam already 
had the board school system), Madras has a considerable number of board 
schools; but over four-fifths of its primary institutions are still of the pri¬ 
vately managed type. Tn other provinces the number of board schools is 
greater than that of aided and unaided schools. 

260. During the last fpfteen jears the percentage of board schools 1o the Board schools 
"total has been growing steadily and their popularity r.ipidly Apai^fromoadl/icir 
the number of public schools, which now forms 26 7 per cent of j;i.'’.''faMmarY populanty. 
institutions, the number of their pupils is significant- 60 boysyin the average 
reading in each board school against 36 in each aided school mnd 26 in each 
unaided school; and pupils remain longer under instniction in board than in 
privately managed schixils Nor is this jiopularity to be wondered at 'I he 
average annual cost of a publicly managed school is Rs. 320, that of an aided 
school Ra. 116, that of an unaided school Rs. 56 Not only is the education 
obtained in a public school better, but the fee is less than half that charged 
in a privately managed institution. And, while the fee in the former is under 
going reduction, in the latter it is rising. The average rates are as follows :— 

IDO? 1912 

Its I> Ift, \ I 

Average annual fee in .i [)ul)lic jniniaiy scliool . 0 7 1 0 (i 0 

Average annual lee in an .11 Jed piiiiuiry mIuiiJ . J ] .‘i 111 

Average annual fee in an unaided ]>iimaiy bchuel . 1 2 S 1 ’> .1 

The report from the United Provinces notices a tonsiderahle increase 
among pupils in board schools as .against a decline in privately umnaged 
schools, and infers that the former “ are easily- the best instruments for 
spreading and establishing an eflicienl system of elementary education, that 
aided schools for the most part fail, while unaided schools are too lew to have 
much significance.” In Eastern Bengal, where the system of board schools 
was commenced on the formation of the new pivivincc, the report says, “ The 
^ple are coming forward in many districts with offers of land and of contri¬ 
butions far in excess of the number of schools which the boards cah annually 
undertake; and the schools themselves are gaining in popularity as the advah- 
tages of improved education arc being realised. Thisevident from the fact 
that while the avera^ strength of an aided school is now 38 in Dacca, 37 in 
Rajsbahi and 43 in Chittagong, that of a lioard school is 53 in the first, 46 in 
the second and 64 in the tliird. Indeed, tliere is already, a demand for 
increased accommodation in these schools and for the onlargemont of their 
buildings." The Allahabad conference of 1911 expressed iteelf in favour of 
an increase of board schools as ordinarily better than aided schools Where' 
board sdiools are financially impossible it considered aided schools slionid be 
increased in number, but not private venture schools. 

201. Mr. Orange pointed out that the present treatment of aided schools Privately 
as under private management in the sense required by the despatch of 1854»wow<wed 
{a fiction. Most of uiese schools aref not under “ adequate local manage- schools. 
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raent,” nor do they receive endowments and subscriptions, with the exception 
of occasional presente from the parents. In Madras, indeed, 22 per cent, of 
the schools under private management are maintained by missions; and in the 
United Provinces, as will presently be shown, some effort seems to have been 
made towards local co-operation. But ordinarily the grant-in-aid system has 
come to be applied, not as a subsidy to private funds, but to schools where 
fees and grant form the only sources of income and the teacher is himself the 
manager. The figures alone are sufficient to show the inferior condition of 
those institutions. The aided school generally springs out of the unaided 
school. Mr. Nathan stated that the paucity of unaided schools in all pro¬ 
vinces save Madras and Bengal appeared to show that there was left no large 
outer circle of indigenous institutions suitable for inclusion in the Dublic 
school system. The falling off in unaided schools continued up to 19d7, over 
3,000 disappearing in the quinquennium ending with that year. But it is 
remarkable that in the period under review they have again increased from 
14,2S8 to 15,533. The increase has taken place mainly in Bengal where over 
2,000 new schools of this type are recorded, while in Madras there has been a 
falling off of nearly 1,000 such schools. The Bengal report observes that these 
figures seem to show that the demand for primary education is so great that 
it insists on being satisfied even though public afd be not forthcoming. They 
certainly prove that tlie iudigenous school is not the only source of supply for 
■ the public system, and that in Bengal at least (notwithstanding the close 
distribution of institutions) the venture school is still able to establish itself. 

252 . Whether the sy.stcm is one of board or of aided schools or a mixture ' 
of bothrVh'.' immediate control is largely in the hands of the boards. Above 
the Iwarda, gdl/rnment exercises control through rules framed under the Local 
Self-Govcrnmcfit Acte and through the inspecting agency of the departments 
of public instruction. The boards work under these rules. The executive 
authority is ordinarily an education corainittoe of the board, of which the 
deputy inspector of schoo].s is usually a member and (naturally) a very import¬ 
ant adviser. In some provinces the district boards have delegated sorne of 
their functions to local or taluk boards, whose powers are co-extensive with a 
sub-division of a district. A board school is the property of the board; the 
teachers are board servants; their pay is regulated by rule; their appointment, 
transfer and dismissal are controlled, subject to certain departmental checks, 
by the Iward; in some cases their service is pensionable. An aided school 
receives a sulwidy from the board, under broad rules laid down by govern¬ 
ment. sometimes applied tlirough local rules framed under each board. An 
acramnt of the grant rules will te given presently. 

263. In some provinces committees have been formed for each board 
school and attempts have h^en made to form them for aided schools also. 
Their success has not been conspicuous. The potentialities of such com¬ 
mittees are obvious; but they have not ordinarily fulfill^ expectation. In 
the Central Provinces such committees are a long-standing institution and 
do useful work. The pay of the board school teacher being quite independent 
of fec-eollcctions, the utilisation of the fec-income as well as a certain amount 
of supervision over the teacher’s performance of his duties have been entrusted 
to these qjunmittees; ‘this has stimulated their interest in school affairs. 
The report from the United Provinces says 

Tim practice of yrgatiising village committees, which commenced during the 
jiiovimis quinquenniiim, lids been extended, and in some districts they have been formed 
for all village schools. The objects aimed at in constituting them nro not only to 
arouse local interest in education by fo< us.siug it in a ]>ermaneut body, but also to 
secure an organ of local opinion and advice with wliich the district bontd can deal. It 
i.s the hope of those who advocate the plan that a school will ispme to be re^rded as an 
indispensable part cf village life in which the village can take a genuine pnde. It Was 
scarcely to be expected that the committees would be an instantaneous success, and in 
fact they have not been so. In most cases it must be regretfully recorded that they 
have displayed complete ajwthy. 'Sometimes they have been positively mischievous by 
affording a convenient playground for the faction which seems to exist in eveiw Indian 
village, aud have dragged the teachers into their quarrels. But after all a MW yeUM 
[fro as nothing in the life of a piople, and imported systems of local self-government a^. 
time, to become acclimatised on Indian soil.” 
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In Eastern Bengal and Assam managing committees are attadied to all 
primary board schools, but are reported to have been so far either inactive or 
mischievous. “ Th^ seldom meet,” says one inspector, “ or evince any inter¬ 
est in their schools. If they do happen to concern themselves at all with the 
schools, it is more than not often to create difficulties in the administration by 
dragging the teachers into village quarrels.” 

264. The local boards’ Acts generally prescribe that these bodies shall Ftmruml 
make provision for the diffusion of primary education within their areas so arrangemmU. 
far as the funds at their disposal will allow Rule or priictice has attempted 
to lay down a certain minimum of expenditure in the case of each local body 
The Madras report states that 15 per cent ot the resources of boards and 
municipalities is generally taken as the proper proportion for exfienditure on 
education In Bombay the Act prescribes that the amount of the board’s 
revenue to be set aside for educational purposes shall be not less than one- 
tbird, subject to certain reservations In the Bengals, municipal boards 
were expected to spend 3 2 of their income on primary education, and, until 
this was done, they could not expend money on secondary schools Some¬ 
times a municipality will spend more, but oftener less than the required per¬ 
centage. In Bengal the order was withdrawn in 1910 “ The effect of this 

withdrawal,” says the last administration report, " remains to be seen, but 
it may be said that as a rule the members of municipalities take little interesi 
in the education of the m|isses and are apt to divert their funds to the support 
of schools with which they are more directly oonc-erned ” In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam a scheme was devised during the quinquennium under j^bteh each 
board was expected to spend annually on prima^ education the amount it 
expended in 1904 plui, the amounts of the imperial or proymcial grants for 
that purpose which it received in 1905 and ensuing years, if the full expen¬ 
diture was not incurred the amount of grant distributed to the board in the 
forthcoming year was proportionately reduced The previous rule in Assam 
demanded the expenditure of 20 per cent of the board’s income on education 
In tlie Central Provinci's the annual expenditure of the board on education 
may not exceed the aggregate of the suras represented by the education cess, 
the government grant, fee rcceiots, private subscriptions and the savings of 
previous years In the North-West Frontier Province a rule whereby boards 
were requir^ to devote 25 per cent of their annual income to education 
proved unsatisfactory, at the end of the quinquennium a fixed amount was 
prescribed for this object, calculated at 25 per cent of the average income 
of the last five years, to be enhanced only on an appreciable increase of re¬ 
venue Rules are not laid down for other provinces But ordinarily some 
Tweana are taken to ensure a proper expenditure on education Sometimes 
the board’s budget is forwarded to the director of public instruction, who 
sends his remarks to the commissioner 

266. The income of district and local boards throughout India is locd funds 
Ra 6,13,23,730 ♦ The expenditure on primary education is Rs. 91,46,944, or and Govern- 
17-8 per cent. But a considerable proportion is borne by provincial revenues foent subsidies. 
handed over to the boards Board funds are proverbially lAelastic They 
are unable to meet the strain laid on them by a policy of educational expan¬ 
sion. Government has to finance them—^partly by grants for general pur¬ 
poses, partly by special educational grants such as those made when imperial 
funds are distributed to Ixical Governments for this purpose How much of 
the local fund devoted to education is thus in realitv provincial cannot be 
accurately ascertained. But the following passage from the Bengal report is 
interesting;— 

" Goverament also auls primary m-IhmiIs through the .igenoy of ihatrirt boards. In 
the lost yenr of the quinquennium under review, gnvernineiit gavq over lU '5,92,735 to 
district boards for the spreid of primary education, which hns been shown in the stitistars 
as expenditure from district fnnds On the other hand, the pmportum which the 
DOUtribationa by district boards boie in 1891-92 to the total expenditure from publio 
funds whs 68'6 ^r cent. Fifteen tears afterwards in 1906-07 it was 72 8. .ind m 1911-12 
it was 64‘2 per cent. The district board expenditure during 1911-12 was less by 
Ils. 68,289 than the contribution in 1906-07. These figures would seem to show that the 

j * Indudes SgarM for 1910-U in the cue of fiombey as the report for 1911-13 was not reorived 
from thet presidwesy at the due of the preparation of this review 
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ptii|Mirtions in whuh the distnot boards and the governtnent beat the exjienditnre on 
piimiry hcIiooIs have been reveised since the last quinquennial review, and that the 
distiut bond funds intended for the support ot primary schools are growing inadequate 
foi the purpose ” 

As regal ds the distribution of provincial funds among boards, the method 
adopted in Eastern Bengal and Assam has already b^n described The 
following passage from the Punjab report is of interest on this subject — 

‘ An importint step hnu tid wis tiken in 1910 11 by the introduition of a system 
of pti)p( itiouing thf gi lilts inidi to distnit bonds for the ixUnsion of primary edwa- 
tu n oil tin b ISIS (t ti K luis silirus lb< inipiriil lud piuviiii i il giants had hitherto 
bun ilistiibiitid (11 II ugti mil ii idi indbnds lump sums lung liiiided over to the 
liiiiids Kimditig to 111 (stniiiU of tbtir prohibit rci|Uir(iutnt8 hut withoi^t any 
guiiintii Hut piMutnts im tlu sinu st ile would nmtiuue I Ik sjstein now in force 
III ly 1 1 1 iittlv t\pl mud Imitinimnt undeitikts to ditriv two tlimls ot the saliry ot 
(Viii qinlthfil t( II liei in i icinuiilii school plus ill i ontiilmliims nude bv the boards 
1i tiulins proudi lit lumls itul lull tbt cost i 1 si liiil io]iiirs T he condition attached 
IS tint I t( II boi loi wbom i siliry grviit is cliiniud sliculil bi in lecupt of i minimum 
siliu III Us 1 1 if I 111 id teacher md Us 12 if in assist mi In addition speiial 
lie ailing gi mis uc m uh fm b ukw ird districts md giants irt ilso givin for capital 
(\]iendiiuie on buildings As tin smill inu uni meded foi sdiuil lontiiiguiius ran be 
met fiom I In ti i s levied llu iid i r st to tin bo iids i f in iint lining e ic b vein irnl ll school 
IS i]ipi>Mmitih oui third of tlu pis ot tlu ti iihii ir le-uluis tiuploycd md less in 
biiksviid distill ts Sbonld lugir subsidies In siodumtcl frun imptrul funds without 
i unisjiiniling expulsion of the iiiionu of tin lo( al hoclus v rusing of the rite of 
p,i ml will diiillltss be uiisidtrcd but on tin picsumplfloii tint pul (f tlu tost ot 
pnmu} ulm iti n his to bi md frim lo( il tiMlion tlu jiri]) itiim ncently smetumed 
dus 11 t i| 11 ll ll le in illilii ll imngtimnl lot the lie il I dus coiuirmd it his at 
ms till 111 Ills, lit ige of substituting i ssslem Kscmliling tb it idoptid in rnTiqioun 
loimtius t 1 I mi\i i bss luplii/ird distnbutun it liiiiilus md iniblis tlu bonds 
to tone isl tlu 11 ini inu md cxpenrhtini 

201) V ssoid must be adchil about schools nixintaiiucl or aided by mum 
uj) lilt Its Ihcst die included in the leturns along with district and local 
bond sihools but a distinction is m.ule lictween the funds contributed by 
these two kinds of bodies The income of municipalities throughout India is 
Rs 7 49 38 941*, the amount expended on schools and colleges is Rs 30,88,283 
ot 4 1 jicr itrit Ihe imount of literacy in cities tar exceeds that in luial 
dieas But the condition of privately managed schools in municipal areas is 
often very inienoi, the teacheis are ill tiained (frequently too old to be 
tiained) and accommodation is a difBcult problem where unsuitable rooms 
have to be hned at a high price 

287 The inspectoi of the Central Division writes of Bombay city — 

“As leg lids Uumbiy tlu piomment feituic ui tlu qumquennium was the adjust* 
mc*nt (it ceitiiu di irgis bqtwKii tlu giuduiucnt and the llnmliiy iiiunuipility, wheioby 
the Jinmbiv ((irjiorutum was rtliex((l ni ill (xpensts on account ot tlu city of Bombay 
puliK md in pi i(( tliiKot it underti ok (iilaiii medu il ediu itumil imd utlier expenses, 
till then ihvohiiig upon guMriiintnt By viitue of this arimgemiut the entiia 
in in igLiui ut ot piim try educ itiun now ti.sts with the coipoi itiou, which is wholly respon- 
siblt for it 111 tlu (.lU hiom tlu ycir 1908 i gi.aii il IVth stuidard examination is 
held nldiftcicnt (intiis in winch ill muuici])il schools md ill tided schools, with a few 
exceptions join ” 

Ml Prior reinarka that this change has made little difference, the cor 
poiatiun has always paid its educational servants liberally and treated them 
conhideiateiy tlumgh it appears to remain lethargic about the housing of its 
schools Mr Protheio^fves a somewhat dismal account of the state of affairs 
in Calcutta In 1911 42 the C ilcutta corporation spent Rs 34,688 on educa¬ 
tion, but of this Rs 7 694 went on seiondaiy schools, Rs 11,766 on special 
schools, Rs 2 923»on objects of indirect expenditure and only Rs 12,815 on 
primary ^hools for girls and boys “ During the quinquennium under review 
t^je attention of thte chan mm of the corporation was drawn to the fact timt 
the municipality was spending over Rs 4 000 of the Rs 20,000 given annually 
in capitation grants to primary schools on schools which the department would 
not aid, because they taught English or were guilty of other breaches of 
departmental rules It was also brought to his notice that exemptions from 
rates, amounting to another Rs 20 000 a t car, weie injudiciously given, and 

*IiichidiiiK fagurei for 1910-11 in the oaae of^the Bombay Presidency from whudi latar fisnrw 
wore not received when Bus review was under prqiarabon 
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that in some cases high schools enjoy this privilege illegallv.” A committee ' 

met in 1910, when it was decidea, among other things, that the grants to 
schools should in future be distributed in consultation with the department. 

In 1909-10 it had been proposed to open at the expense of the corporation 
thirty schools for Indian toys and girls, with industrial annexes. Nothing 
has come of this scheme, “ and generally," adds the report, ‘‘ the amount spent 
for primary education still falls far short of what might reasonably be 
expected from the municipality of the first city in India.” 

V.—Systems of grant-in-aid. 

268. In the toard school the teacher is a board servant. His pay is fixed Difference be- 
—generally by qualifications, length of service and success. Other expenses tween toard 
are rIm met by the board, sometimes also from fees. In Assam, however, aond aided 
system’ still prevails in toard schools, approximating to that generally fol- schools. 
lowed in aided schools. The pay of a teacher is partly fixed—Rs. 8 a month 
if he is certificated, Rs. 5 if he is imcertificated, but with some concession in 
view of ordinary examinations passed—and partly dependent on a capitation 
grant graded according to the stages in which the pupils are reading. 

• 269. Privately managed schools still form the commonest type in India.-, Systems'of aid. 
and the method whereby they arc aided must be described. It is not necessary 
to enter into this subject with the minuteness displayed in the fifth quinquen¬ 
nial review. Full treatment was then required owing to the recent abolition 
of the results grant system and the reconstruction in every province of code 
rules which that abolition entailed. The systems then evolved stand almost 
unchanged to-day—bewildering, as Mr. Orange described'them, in their 
manifold variety. Only their salient features are indicated here. A synopsis 
of the rules is to be foiind in appendix XV1. The grant is sometimes paid 
from provincial, sometimes from toard funds. In Bombay, Burma and the 
Central Provinces it is paid by government.* In Bengal and. Eastern Bengal 
and Assam it is paid by the board. In Madras, the United Provinces and the 
■ Punjabt it is paid sometimes by the one, sometimes by the other; in Madras 
the payment is now almost entirely direct from provincial funds. The 
authority which supplies the funds has the principal voice in deciding their 
distribution and the rules whereby subsidy is earned. But the rules framed 
under the Local &lf-Government Acts and the inspecting officer serve to 
introduce a certain uniformity into the operations of the different boards in 
each province. 

270. As in secondary, so in primary schools, the methods of assessing 
-annual grant are based on different principles which, however, frequently 
overlap. The amount of private resources, the qualifications of the teachers, 
the extent to which the prescribed curriculum is followed, attendance, the 
numbers in different classes, and general efficiency—all these, in varying 
wmbinations and with different values, are-determiniug factors. The sys¬ 
tems may be ranged in order acairding to the extent to which they permit of 
fluidity in assessment. • 

Tb« simplest system is tliat of Madras, whirb gives Rs. 36 ii yenr for oocli tcsichcr 
in employment and eight annas a year for each pupil in hltendahce. Jivon hero, Oie 
amount may bo enhanced or decreased by 25 per cent, on the rcconimendutiou of the 
inspeoting officer, and further increased ny the director. Next come those systems in 
r^ich the grant depends primarily upon the income and*tke cxpendilure, hut may be 
modified on other considerations. This .system prevails *in*flo(K5ay and the Central 
PfoviMei, where the subsidy may not exceed one-half the local income or one-third the 
expenffiturc. In the former province the rule is mitigated by special terms for schools 
rooontly started and for those which deteriorate owing to no fault Jif tlioir own. In the i 

Utter, the administration or the director may sanction an additional grant of one-third; , 

and the amount is also determined by the condition of the schorfi under various heqjds. 
la both provinces, the grant thus calculated is continued as a fixed grant subject to 
genend maintenance of standard. The United Provinces has a system of fixed grants, ^ 

which differs according us the money is provided by government or by the boards. The 
-so^salled primary English school is aided by gtiverninent and may receive Rs. 160 a 

' s Id (Motaiir Hurta of the Central Provinces and espedall; in Derar imatt locsl schools srata’so 
t aidM bV'tiw ffiftnefc and munioipi) oonneils. a - 

• thn the Fmijah new entire!; frece local funds. 
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jear hxed, au attendance grant of lie 2 or Be. 1-8-0 a year for each pupil an average 
attendance according to the standard in wbiolt ho rends, and a special gront not exoew- 
lug oue-fittfa the salaiy of each trained teacher in the upper primary section. The 
oidiuary vernacular vchool is aided by the board and leceives, if it fulhls the necessary 
conditions, tioin Its 4 to Its 6 a month Wheie tho number of pupils has exceoded 
25 duting the pievious jear, one ru|[>ee extra is given, if there is only one teacher, ils. 8 
for tirh .issi<>t.iut if his presence is re^uiied In Attant upjier primary schools are 
aided, loaei priiuaiy aie, sive in the hills, board institutions In an upper primary 
school thcie must be a local roiitiibution apart fiom tees, and the giant may not exceed 
h\t‘ times (or ivlnre ediicitiou is in demand, tuo and a halt times) this amount. The 
giant IS paitlv fi\c*d, partlv dependent on the number ot pupils enrolled in each class 
(as IS the case with boaid schools in that aiea) While the Ass<im rules apply strict 
conditions to upper piiniaij schools, the sistein ol iidiug lower ptimaiy schools in tbo 
lulls of that area is veij diftercnt and will bi piesently chsenbed (Plants in tho 
Punjab are assesses! on dtteud.inre (uiodihed bj classificition and general condition) and 
on stafl Ihe blotiv giant is a cipitation lor inch pupil—^lls 2 a yeai m the lower 
primary and Bs 4 in the U]>pt*i piimiiy depaitnuiit (jri nils to indigcuous oi clemtiit- 
ai\ schools are made uiidci sepirate lulcs, lint the rates aie approximately 
the same The stift grant is one third of the salai} of certihciited teichcis and monitors. 
Of the remaining piovinies it iinj be saul geiierallv that tlie grant is caleulated with 
lefeience to the* condition ol the sc bool In tlie two Uin<fal\, subject to eeitain general 
n.(|umMneiits, .i sc bool mis leieiic a subsistence allowance piid quarterly and a deferred 
allowance paid at the begiuuiug ot tin nest hu cncial leai Ihe amounts are often 
lalenlatisi on a test-raid system prescribed h^ eeit tm hoards, undei which marks ate 
assigned foi the piofieieiuv ot tin stliool in point cit huilcliugs, staft, attendance, instruc 
lion, etc This method his now been made more geuriall- appluahle by the publiea- 
lioii of model idles Too often, the amount is cUUruiined bv whit the restricts funds 
of the hcttrid can find tor distiihution among n host ot iiistitutiims, the subsistence allow¬ 
ance m ly range from Tie 1-8-0 to Its !) a ejuaitcr, the defeiiid allowance from Its 12 to 
Its iO a >e It Uiiriita oifeis iltirinlist ssstims of gr int applicable to the class of 
schools known is ‘ A ’ schools (winch form tho gieit majoiiti) It retains a lesnlts 
grant ssstem where the subsidy ilc pends on evamiu iliou, hut is cajiable of enhanee- 
ment in sjiecial e iscs Such a method of assi‘smont was considered peculiarly suitable 
to Jlurm.i As an nlternitive, \ hved grant iu.li be gisen, ealc ul ited on flip average of 
the ic'sulls of three jc irs with an increase of 10 jier cent for schools of giowing efficiency. 
Ibis grant iciiinns clepencleni on the result of inuiiil inspeitiuu Oi, again, saLiry 
grants miy he giseii “ 11” schools (which aie of inferior status) leeeive an uttend.mce 
grint of Us 2 a sear per pupil, limited to Its I'll) and c grant of Its 2 foi each mouth 
uutiiig winch the attencliiiee is cerlifacd as piojieils leioiilecl Listls it icmaius to 
iioticc the primary schools in the hills of 4i«jm lliese schools aie laigely managed 
by mission hoilies and aiilcii by governmerit, winch gives to the mission .i lump sum 
per annum without asking how it is distributed .among the schools, the chocks being 
ins|x>ctiou and n peiiodical statement of atioiints The ronilition of these lull schools 
w IS found during ihe qainijnenniuni to bo dtfee tive, the larger missions weic persuaded 
to accept a parlnil distributiim by c ipitatiou varying fiom class to class. It should 
be meiitiiinisl tliat these missions geiiei illv spcmel large sums on the moiuteiiatico of 
their sclioiils—much in excy*ss of the gr nit 

Two tendenciob may be discerned among these various methods First, 
though the results system has been abolished, save m Burma, the general 
eflficiency ot the school is always a determining factor. This oharacteristio 
approacnes nearest to the old system when it takes the shape of capitation 
rates graded for different classes But the capitation system does not involve 
the substitution of examination for inspection, and it fixes a wholesome re¬ 
sponsibility on the teacher who makes the promotions, but suffers if his pro¬ 
motions are'obviously improper Second, grants tend to become fixed and 
liable to reduction, increase or suspension on the result of general inspection. 

271 The rules ap^>l»cable to ordinary schools generally admit of some 
relaxation or modification in the case of indigenous institutions, night schools, 
and other kinds of institutions which require special fostering. Thus, Bom 
bay gives Ha. 2 ibr each boy in attendance at an indigenous school till its 
stabuity is assured* and Re 1 per pupil in night school^ _ The United l*TO 
vinces code allows a grant from^ 6 to Rs. 10 a quarter in indigenous schools 
In the Punjab these institutions receive special capitation rates Bombay 
also offers a grant not exceeding Rs 15 a year for the purchase of slates and 
books m such schools 

e 272 It is not essential to enter into details of building and eq^ipmaedt 
grants. The' former are generally limited to one-third or a half of iStS 
cost. But there are exceptions; and details will be found in appradix XVI/ 
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' Vl.-^Teachers. 

27S. In 1902 there were 100,000 teachers in primary schools—that is, one NunAer of 
teacher for eveiy 26 pupils. There are no certain figures for 1907; but, at teachers. 
the same,rate, there would have been about 140,000 teachers. In 1912 there 
were 171,359 teachera in primary schools—that is, one teacher for every 29 
pupils. 

274. Of these tewhers, 42,554, or one-fourth, have received training. In Qmlificatum. 
board schools something less than half are trained, in aided schools less than 
one-sixth, in unaided schools less than one-twelfth. (These figures are for 
boys’and girls’ schools, for masters and mistresses.) As regards qualifica¬ 
tions In different provinces, Sir A. Bourne says of Madras: — 

“ The qualificolions of the tcuchers ehow n consideruhle advance during the quin- 
quenuiuin. The number of those without any qualificatioiiH fluctuated somewhat, but 
was the same in the first and fourth yeors. The uuiul>eT of tlioso with professional 
certificates increased by 4G per cent., uud with geueral educational certificates by 29. 

Profesaional certificates are now of two kinds. Tliey are cither probationary certificates 
granted on the result of a written examiiiatioii at the cud of the training scIum)! course ' 
or fiuol certificates granted to teachers who iiiive satisfied a hoard as to their jtrofessiouul 
skill at the end of a probation ordhiurily of from one and a half to three years. The 
grant of certificates oi approved service lias been diseoiitiuued for mauy years, so that 
the number of teachers holding them is now inconsiderable. The department recognises 
also a class of teachers of proyed ability, though untrained and uot formally certificated. 

Teachers of both these classes appear in the tables as without professional eertificates. 

The professional certificates arc of two grades, secondary and elementary, but the 
demand for teachers of the secondary grade for secondary schools leaves very few of them 
for elementary schools and these are mostly employed as headmasttirs in the model 
schools of training institutions aud iu municipal hoard schools.” < 

The circle reports in Bombay (save that from Kathiawar) give good 
accoimts of the increase in those who are trained or have at least passed some 
qualifying examination; and this is generally attributed to the more liberal 
scale of pay. Tochers in British districts are more numerous, better quali- 
•fied wd better paid than ever before. The “ face-value ” of a first year training 
certificate is Rs. 12 initial pay, that of a second year certificate is Rs. 15; the 
maximum pay for which the holder of a third year certificate is eligible is 
Rs. 25. As already stated, these cannot ordinarily lie given. Mr. Prior says,’ 

'* I do not myself see that it will ever be necessary to make full provision up 
to the inaxima offered in the vernacular masters’ codes, as, if all could look 
forward to regular increments whether their work were good, bad or indiffer¬ 
ent, every incentive to steady conscientious work would be removed.” In the 
Beiigals, where pay is low and the training schools are indifferent, the condi¬ 
tion of affairs is worse than elsewhere. Things are elowly improving; but 
one fears that the training given by instructors who themselves draw only 
Rs. 18 cannot be of great value—a case of the blind leading the blind; while 
^ proportion of teachers who possess no educational qualifications whatever 
id appalling. “ The total number of teachers,” says Mr. Prothero, “ employed 
Hi primary schools for Indian boys and girls at the end of 1911-42 was 43,776. 

Of these 6,017 or 11-4 jper cent, are returned as ‘ trained,’ whilst 9,707 or 221 
pisr cent, are returned as having no special qualifications. The remainder 
^•6 of the toted are returned as possessing ‘ other qualifications.’ • The ‘ other 
qualil^tmns ’ are practically confined to the certificates of the former school. 
aic^iDPiinatioQS (middle English, middle vernacular, upper and lower primary). 

In 1911*12, a little less than 29,000 employed ancTIheturned as possessing 
* othef qualifications ’ had passed the lower primarv examination only; and 
seeing that, under this head are included not only all the scWl examinations 
tefei;rdd, to above, bqt also the Sanskrit title and madrassa central examina¬ 
tion and ‘ other examinations,’ the conclusion that practically all Ihe 9,707 
. teaeben, who are returned as possessing no special qualifications, have not 
read up to the lower primary standard seems inevitable.” This is not a 
bright picture, but it is brighter than that of five years ago. Trained teach¬ 
ers have increased by 2,816; those who possess no qualifications have fallen 
by ,2,fit7, in proportion of those who have only passed the lower primajy 
. examination is 52 instead of M per cant. It is observed that the main pro- 
bHem to be^ solved is " how to increase the primary school teachers’ pay sufiB- 
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ciciitly to attract a better class of teachers, who will have their hearts in the 
work, and t<) prevent the leakage from the j^ura-training schools ” In the 
Jieiigal districts of Eastern Bengal and Assam, things are no better, and the 
percentage of trained teachers is actually slightly lower than in Bengal itself 
(11 per cent against It 4). But the inclusion of Assam substantially in¬ 
creases the percentage Great improvement is reported from the United Pro- 
mncps, not only are trained teachers lieing bUjpplicd in greater numbers, but 
the type of man who presents himself for training is better qualified than was 
originally contemplated, and possessors of vernacular final certificates arc 
obtainable even for aided schools The Punjab leads the way in the matter 
of qualifications with 42 per cent of its teachers trained. The North-West 
Frontier Province is close behind witli 40 per cent But, even in the IMnjab, 
we are told the increase in the numlu'r of trained teachers has not kept pace 
with the increase of schools Burma is ill supplied with trained teachers; 
jierhaps the utilisation oJ monastic schcnils acts as a hindrance. Tn the 
Central Prurinces somewhat less than one third of the teachers .are trained, 
l)ut steps arc k'ing taken which, it is hoped, w'ill work a solid improvement. 

275. The avciago pay of a piimary school teacher throughout India can¬ 
not be cakulated with accuracy But ^still taaihg tlie hgures lor boys and 
girls siJiools together) the total direct cost of primary education, divided by 
till* uumbi'r oi teat hers, works out to a little less than Its. lU a mouth, ihb 
figure in a board school is about its. 14 a month, in an aided school about Ks. b, 
in an unaided school a little over Its. 4^. in order to rcctiiy the figures, lees 
collected in boaid schools nave been deducted (in tnose provinces where the 
teaciiei i& not alloweit to Keep tUeiii) in the figures given here and in para¬ 
graph 2b0. ihc result c.umot of course be taken as accurately indicating the 
aveiagc pay, sonu'lhiug must lie deducted lor contingencies, on the other 
liand, the private teacher often receives gilts of gram and perhaps a Ireo 
house —pei-quisites winch do not show in tlio returns. Taking these points 
into consideration, it may be said that the monthly emoluments ol primary 
leacliers do not exceed the amounts shown above, the sum which must be 
deductcHl lor contingencies licing largest in the case of a board school, and 
practically ml in that oi an unaided school. The pay of a board school 
•teacher is ordinarily composed of a regular salary paid by the board. But, 
wlir're boaid schools are tew and aided schools are many, tlie systein of pay¬ 
ment in the foi’iiier so f.'ir ajiproximates to the latter tliat the teacher is allowed 
lo retain fees. 'Ihis is the ease m elementary scluxils of Mp,dras and Eastern 
Bengal. Jn Assam, too, fees may be retained up to a c'ertain amount; but, as 
primary education is there free, this is of little moment. In tlie Central Bro- 
vinces the Ires arc utilised by the school conunittee. In other kinds of schools 
the teacher’s emolumeflt depends on the fees he can collect, the grant he can 
earn (see paragraph 270) and such presents and privileges as the villagers 
provide It is the existence of this last uureturned source of income that 
explains the otlierwise incredibly low earnings of the unaided teacher. 

270 The reports indieatc th.it pay- -at least in board schools- has gene¬ 
rally risen '1 here has been a tendency to adopt a minimum rate. In Madras 
this minimum is Us 8, but in clcment.iry schools fees arc retained and a capi-. 
tatioii grant m given, averaging Rs 2 In Bombay Ks 9 has been fixed as the 
minimum lor assustaiits, save in Sind, where it is Rs 10, Rs. 15 is the maxi¬ 
mum, Rs 12 and Rs 11 resiiectivcly are the minima for trained and untrained 
headmasters GertificJlhf's of traiiiing also bear certain face values, which, 
however, cannot ordin.\rjly be given To effect these improvements, a grant of 
nearly three lakhs recurring was made during the period. The pay of a 
trained headmaster m a local board school of Bombay appears to average over 
Rs. 18, ih a municipal school over Rs. 20. The Bengal remrt gives some esti¬ 
mates of the iiay of primary teachers; in the case of sdiools under private 
management it varies from Rs 5’2 to Rs. 7-5, but is under Rs. 6 in six divi¬ 
sions. Here, where private management is the rule, payment in kind (not 
shown in roliirns) is probably moie prevalent than elsewhere. One of the 
inspectors asserts that a considerable portion of the guru's income is derived 
frtim this .sQurce. In the United Prooinces, as in Madras, the minimum has 
been fixed at Rs- 8—which, remarks Mi*, dc la Fosse, cannot be called an 
vagantly high salary, but is far more than a large number of teachers were 
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receiving in 1907. In the Punjab the minimtim initial pay is Rs. 15 in the 
case of a headmaster and Rs. 12 in that of an assistant. Compared with 
these rates, the incomes earned in Burma are high—in government vernacular 
schools the pay ranges from Rs. 20 to Rs. 80; and in aided schools (which 
form the great majority) the fee income in Lower Burma is not un«!ommonly 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 and sometimes rises to Rs. 75, though in Upper Burma it 
hardly ever exceeds Rs. 15. In the North-West Frontier Province a notable 
step has been taken in the formation, for certificated board teachers, of an 
elementary teachers’ service, containing four grades on Rs. 14, 16, 18 and 20. 

A teacher is entitled to promotion (provided there is a vacancy) after five 
years’ approved service in one grade; and a limited number of personal allow- 
ance& of Rs. 5 have been instituted for teachers of long approved service. 

'Men of long and successful service, who are now disqualified from admission 
to the normal school, are awarded special certificates and thus gain entrance 
to the service. 

277. Besides his actual pay, it is possible to hold out other inducements Bostoi worlfc. 
to the teacher. The village school is the outpost of civilisation in remote places, 

and the schoolmaster is respected as the man of learning. He sometimes 
combines the office of branch postmaster with that of teacher and thus 
increases his slender pay. The reports do not show how far this practice 
extends generally, but several of them contain mention of it. In Madra.^ the 
work is entrusted to government and local fund schoolmasters, of whom 521 
are thus employed, on monthly pay varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12—in addition, . 
of course, to their pay as teachers. The system works well; but it is observed 
that the percentage thus managed to the total of extra-departmental branch 
offices was only 35 in 1912 as against 43 in the previous quinquennium. In 
Bengal the number of schools in which a teacher is in charge of postal work 
has fallen from 602 to 532. While it is admitted that the additional duties 
tend to a certain interruption of school work, it is also observed that a little 
judicious arrangement can minimise the inconvenience; and one of the inspec¬ 
tors remarks, “ I consider the expansion of the postal system as necessary for 
. the education of the masses as the expansion in the number of schools; the 
former makes as much for their education as the latter, tliough indirectly, and 
T would therefore advocate the extension of the school post office system, even 
though the combination of schools and post offices may not, from the postal or 
educational point of view, be as efficient as a separate institution for each.” 

The Punjab report speaks of allowances of Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per mensem. In 
Eastern Bengal districts, there are 332 branch post offices attached to schools; 
in Assam the system apjiears to be almost non-existent. Throughout a long 
period of school inspection the present writer has found but one instance 
where postal work seriously interfered with teaching.* The case was a pecu¬ 
liar one, where the village, though remote, was a large centre of local trade, 
shop-keepers formed the bulk of the population and the postal work was pecu¬ 
liarly heavy. Elsewhere, he has found that the two duties can be satis¬ 
factorily discharged together, and that the school which is also a branch post 
office is generally among the best conducted. The teacher is^ stimulated to 
effort by the desire to retain the extra emolument coupled with light work. 

■ It seems unfortunate that, at least in some provinces^ the extent of the prac- 
v'tice has been diminished. • 

278. In some provinces an additional and deserved attraction is held but Education 
to teachers in the snape of the exemption of their children from the payment of of teachers* 
fees. The Bengal code permits the son of a teacher ih a government school childiren. 
whose salary does not exceed Rs. 50 a month to read free in the school in which 

his father is employed, and a second son may read at hal&rate. The same 
pri^vilege is extended to government pensioners of the education department 
f whose pension does not exc.eed Rs. 25 a month and to the Orphans of officers 
who died in the service of the department or of pensioners. In the United 
Provinces teachers in government service drawing less than Rs. 50 a month 
pay one-half of the usual fee for their son* or dependent relatives, and aided 
schools may allow the same concession. In the Punjab the teachers in any 
reo^fnised achool whose salary does not exceed Rs. 30 a month may educate 
tl^ir chikifen free in vernacular schools and vernacular departments of 
secondary sohools. In the Central Provinces the sons of teachers of schools 
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under {)ubIio management and likewise of inspecting officers and of deceased 
or pensioned teachers may read free in publicly managed sjAooIs. In Eattem 
Bengal and A ssam the same privilege is extended as in Bengal. 

279. Perhaps no method of enhancing his prospects would prove so 
acceptable to the primary teacher as some provision for his livelihood in old 
age. Teachers of board schools liave this privilege to a considerable extmit. 
In Bombay tlieir service is pensionable. The same is the case in Berar; and 
it is now proposed to make pensionable the service of all primaiy teachers 
throughout the Central Provinces who draw over Rs. 10 a month. In Mad¬ 
ras, lx)ard teachers are required to contribute to the provident funds estab¬ 
lished by the boards; and it is noteworthy that sucli a teacher may continue so 
subscribe even if his school becomes an aided school, provided his fix^ pay 
is over Rs. 10 a month. Board and municipal teachers of the United Pro¬ 
vinces who draw Rs. 10 or over are required to contribute to provident funds; 
and board teachers in the Punjab of tJie same minimum pay are similarly ad¬ 
mitted, while many municipalities in that province have started funds. In 
Burma municipal school teachers are required to subscribe when the munici¬ 
pality maintains a provident fund. These concessions have not been made in 
the Bengals or in Assam. So much for teachers employed by local bodies. 
But the .same is not the case with tlmse in privately managed schools. There 
are perhaps few measures which would so .surely improve the staff and tone of 
these institutions as the institution of provident funds. Some of the present 
proposals regarding provident funds in private schools of primary and of 
higher status have been mentioned in paragraph 43. 

280- The remarks which have been made regarding qualifications and 
pay in the preceding paragraphs are now brought together and summarised. 
The percentage of trained teachers to the total in different provinces is shown 
below, as also a very rough calculation of the average emolument based on 
the cost of primary education minus fees in board schools which are credited 
to the boards. 


Pmvincf, 



to the tufftl. 

tmrUen per 

jMad) ufi. 

;i6-o 

104-3 

Hombay. 

a2-() 

274-2 

Bengal. 

UG 

77-6 

United Umvinres .... 

31-4 

' 108-3 

Punjab. 

420 

155-6 

Uunnsi. 

18-1 

94-2 

Fiasteni Bengal and Assam 

10-9 

80-6 

Ueulral Prnviueps and Berar 

27-9 

lGl-9 

Nnrtli-We.st Frnntier I'loviiice 

40-2 

lTl-7 

^VEBAGE . 

24-8 

117-0 


The data bf past years are insufficient to permit of any general compari¬ 
son of qualifications further than what has already been indicated. 

The accuracy of the calculation of pay is impaired by the considerations 
already explained. Roughly, however, the fact that the annual cost of a 
boys’ primary school hasdnereased by Rs. 2'9 on the average throughout India 
during the quinquenni bin shows that the pay of teachers must have substan¬ 
tially risen. In institutions under public management the increase haa 
amounted to an a;?erage of Rs. 51 a year. But the table sufficiently indicates 
the poverty and the inefficiency of schools over large tracts of the country. In 
the provinces where all or most of the schools are left to private management, 
the proportion of trained teachers and the pay offered are deplorably low. 
In both respects, Bengal displays the poorest figures. The existence of a cer¬ 
tain number of board schools renders the condition of Eastern Bengal slightly 
—but only slightly—^better. Burma, wholly dependent on privately mana^ 
schools, is next upon the list. Madras, with its mixed system, is ftiirly im<V 
cessful in training its teachers, but offers low pay—a fact partly eEplani^ by 
the cheap rates which obtain in that presidency. 
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VII.~Courses. 

281. Thfl primary curriculum comprises vernacular reading, writing and Thestibjeds 
arithmetic, generally including the reading of manuscripts, the writing of taught. 
letters and a certain amount of mental calculation, which is much appre¬ 
ciated. Physical exercises are also compulsory, save in Burma. Object 

lessons are almost everywhere given, drawing generally and other forms of 
manual instruction seldom. L^sons on nature study (centred round the 
field, the crops and the cattle), the study of the village map, the records of the 
patwati or village accountant, some form of simple mensuration, and the 
method of keeping and checking household or shop accounts are generally 
included in the curriculum, partly as an intellectual training, partly with a 
vocational object. Some very simple instruction in hygiene and science is 
^ frequently included in the general reading book or in the object lessons. 

Simple geography is .almost alw.ays compulsory, stories from history usually 
but not invariably form a compiilsory or an ojjtional subject. Second lan¬ 
guages are prescribed only in Madras, the Punjab and Burma. In Madras 
, school^ English, which is very largely used in that presidency, m,ay be taught; 
in the Punjab Pershan is occjisionally included in the oour.se for rural scbixds; 
and pionostic schools in Burma take P.ali. Such is the main outline of study. 

Tt is not a matter of gre.at impurtnnoo whether a subject is taught scjiarately 
or as part of the reading course. Sometimes more noteworthy distinctions 
are introduced by the modification of the ordinary course to suit indigenous 
* schools such as maktahs or pongyi kyavngs. Here secular instriictiou is more . 
or less confined to the ‘ 3 R's ’ with perhaps physical training .and a few otlier 
simple subjects; but the curriculum does not ordinarily permit of such lux¬ 
uries as geography and history. Another source of variation is the occasional 
distinction between rural and urban curricula. In some ])rovinces, sudi as 
Bombay, there are special rur.al schools and a village school need not neces¬ 
sarily be of the ‘ rural ’ type. Their orgunisalion and the difficulties which 
attend them are alluded to under .another subject (see ])aragr.aph 304). 

In the Central Provinces the village school oiters a double curriculum 
—a simple course for all, and further instruction in such subjects as geogra¬ 
phy and arithmetic for tliosc who arc not half-timers, bnt return to school 
after the mid-day recess. And, both in the Central Provinces and el^where,. 
there is generally some dilTerence between the subject m.atter of certain parts 
of the instruction in village .and in (owt» schools—^those subjects i)e(mliarly 
suitable for agriculturists being omitted in the latter institutions and replaced 
by more advanced te.adiing in other branches. I'liis difference can best 1» 
illiistratod by the reproduction of a monograph (»n the subject written by Rai 
Sahib Lala Sundar Has Snri, inspector of schools in the Multan division of 
the Punjab. It figures in volume TI ,as ap|)endix XVTII. 

282. Rather than detail the subjects in each f)articular province, it is pro- Changes in the 
posed to show the general trend which has rocroutly iuHuenced I,ocal Govern- quinquennium. 
ments in modifying the primai'y amrses. Briefly it m.ay l)e said that the 
education imfmfted aims at instilling a knowledge of the ‘ 3 R’s,’ at stimu¬ 
lating thought and ohserv,ation and at fitting the pupil for life both by the 

opening of nis intellect, .and by the acquisition of some practical ability in 
matters which will he of material use to him. The cmrricula may be said to 
be more or less uniformly fixed with this goal in sight. The changes made 
are not so much in snhjetit as in subject-matter, in the nature of biwks pfe- 
scribed and in the mefhods which tlie master is C'^erted to pursue. The 
traditional ways of rote teaching .are to he abolished; ne^ methods of rational 
teaching are to be introduced. The stumbling-hlock is the inability of the 
teacher; and one province differs from another mainly in tha degree to which 
they failure m incompetent hands. Mr. Orange, when pointing out this 
fiictt^ took as examples Bombay satisfied with its established scheme, Bengal 
admitting failure in an ambitious curriculum, and Madr.as recently entered 
upcm a new attempt. • 

2SS.. the results of the Madras scheme are thus dascrilied by Sir A. (a) tn Madras. 
Bpun» , 

^ StnoBy ipteliiag this scheme makes subject compulsory, but the followMg 
subjects axe teConimCnded as desirable for all schools. The vemaonlar, space and 
number work, general knowledge, drawing, recitation with appropriate ragams, i.e.. 
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oiogiDfr, and physical oxcrciso. Instruction may also be given in any of the fbllo^ng: 
English, geography, civics and Indian history, nature study and elementary soienoe, 
niiidnstani or ony South Indian vernacular in addition to the pupils’ mother tongue. 

The names of the subjects intended for all schools are self.<explanatory, except 
perhaps general knowledge. This comprises the simpler parts of nature study, geography 
and civics as these are understood in elementary schools, and simple and important rules 
of he.'dih and conduct. In particular pupils should he able to point out on the village 
survey mil}) any particular field and its onnndaries, to calculate hut, to' know what a 
jiatta me.nns, io know how to durhast (ap})ly) for waste lands, how to relinquish land, 
how to apply for change of registry, and how to apply for remission. 

The miderlyiiig idea of the scheme is that schools shonld give the pupils that 
triiiuing that iheir parents’ circumstances and their own prospects call for. It recog¬ 
nises tlie neci'ssity of acquiring the arts of reading, uTiting and ciphering, hut at seeks 
to make their acquisition subserve the purposes of mental training. It adds drawing, 
not so mueh as an end in itself as l>eciitis« it is a means of expression and is also a 
valuable mental and [iliysical discipline. Tlic knowledge sought to be imparted is that 
likely to he u.seful in after-life and is of a kind that closely unites the pupil’s school with 
his homo life. In .so far as his range of knowledge is extended by study of any of the 
additional subjects tlie relation of it to his life is similarly kept in view. . , 

Tlic methods of teaching recommended are realistic and practical. The lower ' 
classes .should he kindiTgaHons, in the higher full u.se must be made of apparatus and 
illuslr.itinii and everything must he done to })reTeiit school work degenerating into a 
mniiotnnons routine. 

Tlie change sought to he effected, however, is not only of curricula and methods. 
The scheojc of studies also contemplates a more elastic' elnssification or grouping of 
}iu])i1s that! the rigid yearly standard system. Premotions may be made more fre¬ 
quently tlnm annually. No s})ecial portion of the work is preseribed in any grade for 
any p.irlicul.ir vear or standard, as the amount accomplished each year will necessarily 
vary according to the cireuinstances of the school. It is for the inspecting officers to 
.see ih.it work given for any particular elass or gi'oiip is suited to the capacities of the 
}iu})ils. 

The great work of the quinquennium in elementary education has been to bring 
the schools gradually nearer to the ideal put forth in this seheine. The inspecting 
officers liavc been waitied not to force the jmee. It is no ])ai't of their duty to try to make 
teachers do what they are obviously unfit for. Eor tlie most part the older men have to^ 
he allowed to go on in their old ways, only conforming to the scheme so far as they are 
able to understand it. The younger men, especially those who have been trained in 
recent years, understand it better and the inspectors express themselves as not dissatis¬ 
fied will) tlie progress that has been made. It is not surprising that parents should be 
slow to understand the new system, and should he ojipii.sed to ‘ jilav schools,’ hut often 
when they can he gut to come to the school and see what is really being done they 
become wannly interested in it. Pcrlia|ia there is a danger lest the ordinary school arte 
of reading, writing and cijdicring should he neglected in favour of more showy subjects 
that it is easier to jiretend to leach intelligently, jiarticularly as the teacher has no 
longer the examination for results grants to give an artificial value to his work.” 

284. The curriouliiiii in Bomhay, as in most other province, is fixed, most 
of the subjpots hoinfj corapidsory. Its general aim, as described in the last 
review, is to develop the power.of observation and rca.somng instead of merely 
forming the memory. Mr. Karandikar speaks favourably of the work done 
by the tna jority of the trained teachers, and also some of the untrained. A 
new feature lias been the introduction of agricultural readers. It is early 
to judge of the i-esults ■ but reports indicate that the agriculture teaching is 
not practical and i.s only waste of time. 

• 285. The system introduced into Bengal in 1901 depended on Froebelian 
methods in the infant, .^^ections and the .substitution in the loteer primary 
classes for the ordinary reading book of a science primer containing le^ns 
on botany, natural history, agriculture, physics, chemistry, hygiene, and 
domestic econoTiky. The lessons on agriculture were to, be iwd by boys in 
rural sCl^ools in plac.e of phvsics and chemistry, which were for urbam schools. 
Hygiene was foi* boys; domestic economy for girls. Arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing and optional manual work of a very simple kind formed the 
other principal, subjects. In the upper primary course, historical, googra-'l 
phical and literary readers were added, and science readers of a utrider sa^ 
were prescribed. This curriculum was to he imparted, as pointed out ih 
report for 1907, by 50,000 teachers, the accomplishments .of the mftiojdtjriiof- 
whom might be described as an ability to read, write and do a little aFlthuimiic; 
The scheme failed; for the Froebelian spirit was not realfy iatrodno^t;.^e 
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children noiY merely memorieed the science readei’s instead of the old reading 
books; reading about objects was substituted for study of the objects them¬ 
selves and the faculty of observation was not developed; undue prominence 
was assi^^ to science, which is not a suitable subject through which to intro¬ 
duce a cnila to a knowledge of his mother tongue; and the readers produced 
were not good. Neither of the Bengals was satisfied with the 1901 curriculum. 

286. In Bengal the operations of revision commenced with a series of com¬ 
mittees, of which the first was called after the publication of the (Jovernment 
of India resolution of March lOOi. This cojiimittee condemned the curri¬ 
culum of 1901, and recommended that the lower primary school should offer a 
simple course suitable for agriculturists, the daily period of instruction not 
necessarily oxceodiiig three hours. The findings of this committee were 
referred to a second committee which sat in 1905 and made some¬ 
what different proposals -a half time system resembling tb,al of the Central 
Provinces inasmuch as those who read the shorter course would attend school 
only once a day and learn the ' 3 ll’s ’ and simple facts relating to ugricul+ure 
. and village life, but differing from it as regards the subjects rclegatwl lo the 
whole-time course, njunely,. the training of the senses, drawing, drill and 
manual exercises. A third c-ommitLee was then appointed to draw up the 
curriculum for rural schools- the only class of school affected by these pro¬ 
posals. Tills committee could not regard as sound the lines on wliich they 
wore instructed to worlft In the first place, the training of the senses 
appeared peculiarly essential for the children of agriculturists—a fact real- 
isejl in the Central Provinces curriculum; a syllabus which ennfined itself to 
the ‘ 3 R’s ’ would not make intelligent cultivators or train the pupils to be 
‘ observers, thinkers and exjierimentors in however humble a manner.’ In the 
second place, they held lliaL the defects of cour.ses and text-books a])plied as 
much to urban as to rural sc]io«)l8, .since the same principles hoUl in both cases. 
The syllabus produced was accordingly intended to embody these (irinciples in 
botli cases and insisted on observation as a compulsory element. It was for 
adoption only in the elementary st;).ges- the two infant classe-s and the first 
and second standards. In the former arc taught accurate observation and 
expression, colour, form, iiiiiiibcr, reading and writing, nursery rhymes, action 
songs, games and free physical exercises. In the standards, the compulsoiy* 
are reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, drawing and modelling, nature 
observation lessons, hygiene, and (in the second standard) poetry and geo¬ 
graphy, i.e., the observation of the chief physical features of the actual sur¬ 
roundings. The optional subjects are elementary drill, hand and eye train¬ 
ing, including drawing, and further arithmetic and observation work. T’eacb- 
ers’ manuals and literary readers were produced to carry out tliis curriculum. 
It was published in 1907 and followed at the lower priuiaiy scholarship 
examination of 1911. The upper primary and middle cuia’iculuni (standaras 
III to VI) was published in 1909, and its study was to coiiuneiicc in 1911. 
Apart from English, which is to be taughf largely by the conversational 
method, the course consists of vernacular reading (the text-book mainly com-' 
prising biographies, moral tales and sketches of natural liistf)ry relating to 
. Indian fauna), arithmetic, based on the comprehension of problems, science, 
hygiene, history, geography, drawing, geometrical di'ft.wing aud experimental 
geometry, mensuration, drill and manual work. No difference is made between 
urban and rural schools and the only difference between the vernacular school 
» and the primary and middle stages of an Englisll School is that the time 
devoted to English in the latter is spread over other oomnion subjects in the 
, former and utuis^ for mensuration, the study of which is confined to verna¬ 
cular schools. A aifference is made between lioys’ and girls* schools, domestic 
hj^ehoand needlework being included in the course for the latter, .while tbe 
, geoiEnetrioal subjects and mensuration ara omitted. Th*e science teaching 
^ 'js;ooi^Bxi^ to natural phenomena and plant and animal life. The instructions 
the first are as follows:— 

j ; .neater stress should be luid on the keeping of a culendar in which 
'ohwirvtd .’OOtowI phenomena should bo recorded. Now that the children are lyip- 
j^Sed.-tij. to write, they maj^ be asked to bring written record of their 

Ail such observations should be recorded, aud msaibly the 
.UMUM of file indmdtml observer, in order to endow the calendar with particular interest. 
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(lo .mis ror iiseii maeiiemicmiy, by <>refung a vonicai sticK on a coreiuuy nnttenen ana 
sniootlicd portion of tlio soIkh)! coinjionnil, and marking the shadow of its end at differ* 
ent times of the day. Having thus discovered tho south, the other points of the compass 
should ]>c marked on the ground and named. Then the position of the sun at rising and 
setting must he marked down every day, or noted particularly once a week, so that its 
gradual seasonal change may he noted. The varying height of the sun at noon should, 
also ho ohserved and noted. Tims u suu-dial is constnie.ted and its uses explained. 
Wilt’ll tho apparent motions <if Uie siiii tiro thoroughly known, they may be contrasted 
with those of tho moon whose regular study is, litiwever, rendertid difficult by ^ts irre¬ 
gular hours, and it shoiihl perhaps only he attcuijited by sehooliimslers who can arouse 
sucli onlhiisiasm that the children will vuliiniccr to lake turns at evening and early 
iiKii'iiiiig observations, and then rehilc the. results to their class-fellows; these results 
should always he reeordetl in the calendar. The direetioii and force of the wind should 
he noted with the help of a sti'eaiucr altaehed lo a tall stick, and a locally-made raiu- 
guiigc kept, and the collected rain measured in the presence of the whole class. All 
these incasMi'emenis— os]jeeially tiio,se eonnecleil w'itli olisei'vations of the sun—^will serve 
us ]ir.ietieal illustr.itions of elementary geometrical drawing and measurement. 
Measurements of tin- lengtli of straight and curved lines—every child being provided 
with a toot-ruler mui'kcd with scales of luclies divided along one edge into lOth^ and 
along the other into ICtlis. Mea.siireiueut6 of areas and volnmoa by every member of 
tho class.” 

I 

A method of observiition is also to Ins pursued in geography and hygiene. 
The ellects of this change have still to he seen. 

287. Ill Eastern Bengal and *1 ssam ii committee a fter prolonged delibera¬ 
tions framed a course largely depeiideiil on object lessons correlated with 
reading, arithmetic and drawing lessons. The number of books required for 
the pupils was to be reduced to a minimum and manuals worc written for tho 
teachers. The scheme was jitiblished two years before its introduction in 
order to allow time for changes in the tniining scliools, the preparation and 
study of manuals, etc. The most recent iwlininistration report of Bengal de¬ 
scribes it thus:— 

“ In Ea,stern Bengal a new currieuliiiu for primary selmcls came iuto force ou tho Ist 
January 1912. It was drawn up after iniieh discussion by a eimiiiiittee of ofticiul and 
nou-officiul gcullemcu. The course of study is designed to loach the pupils to think for 
themselves, to train their powers of observation, and to impart practical knowledge that 
will he of usu to them in Ihcir every-day life. It will not lead the village hoy to think 
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introduction of nature Htu(l.y bus heeii otu’ of the grcali'sl reforms of the primary school 
curriculum. 'I'lie uuniher of classes has been diminished, while at tho same time the 
lower primary course has heen made, as fiiv as possible, self-contoineil for those pUpiis 
whose eircumstaaiccs will iml admit of their sludi’iiig to tho end of the full course.” 

Of the prospects of this scheme, the report says, “ It is impossible to say. 
bow far the-new curricblum is likely to accomplish its object, as it came into 
foyce oidy on the 1st of Jaimary 1912; but it is to be feared that, as with the 
curriculum which it replaces, the wiint of qualified teachers will prove a etum- 
bling-block. Tliei’e c.'iiv'howevci, be no doubt that it is a great advance upon^ 
the old curriculum fuiil that, if competent teachei's were available, it would be 
more successful.” 

288. Tn Promnees there has Ijeen no change. “ Tho curri¬ 

culum,” Says Mi’.fde la I'osse, “ is practically identicaf in rural and urban 
*)hool8, the oidy difference being that drawing and object l^ons are made 
compulsory at an earlier stage in urban schods. The majority of the bciys 
attending both kinds of schools belong to the same class, viz., the literory 
castes, and require the same kind of instruction. Moreover, the staple of 
education in our elementary schools consists of the three E’s and these are as 
necessary to the village boy as to thq town boy; for it is, or should be. the 
object of all to be able to read, write and reckon. Similarly simple drBl aad, 
physical exercises are suitable for all classes of scholars. It is possibljs -to 
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adapt object lessons to the different types of scholars, but they hardly count 
as a means of differentiation.” The following remarks are of interest;— 

" Suggestions have been made from lime to time by persons interested in the 
education of the masses, but not themselves dim'-tly coueeriied with it, for making iho 
courses of study more useful and thereby rendering primary instruction more attractive. 

The question was first raised in the Legislative Countil by a uou-oflieial member, whether 
it would not bo well to introduce into the curriculum sulijecls more closely related to 
the every-day life of the people, and after some discussion there it was referred to the 
committee on rural education, mentioned above. There are two schools of thought— 
outside the department—wide as the poles asunder, in regard to what elementary sclumls 
should teach: one set of opinion would utilize the schools for Die dissemination of useful 
information, on such sahjects as agriculture, sanitatiou, malaria, ]ilague, hydrophobia, 
snake-bite, rent and revenue Inw', co-operative banking, the silk industry, and even Die 
slate of the yarn-market; the other would eoiiliue instruction strictly to the ' three B’s,’ 
not even admitting drawing or clay iiiodclliug, observaliou lessims or geography. 

Amidst the hewildcring multitude of counsellors tho department has kept on ils course 
undisturbed, holding fast hy Die guiding ]irinci}ile that a school is first and last a 
training ground of faculty and that nothing which cannot he made to minister to that 
purjiose has any cluiiu to iidinissioti iiiDi its cmirses of instruction. That in refusing to 
turn aside it has satisfied ucitjier party goes wiDiout saying, and that not a few hai'd 
things have been said about it was lo be exjicctcd; but the cnlhiisiasts for useful know¬ 
ledge are apt lo forget Dial, just as yon cannot pour a (jiiart of liquid into a pint-pot, 
there is a limit to tho amount and nature of what can be stuffed into a child’s bead. On 
the other band Die ‘ three It’s ’ are not in tlieniselves a suUicient training for the intelli¬ 
gence. 'I’ho nowers of observation and reasoning need to bo cultivated, and no barm 
will be done oy nsing things of every-day life for observation lessons and by training 
hand and eye by means of siiii])le drawing and modelling. A little * local geography ’ 
too will help to quicken a child’s interest in its surroundings. It is alleged that the 
eountiy folk object to their cliihli'eii spending time at school on studying anything but 
the ‘ three It’s ’; but Dieir real objection is not lo their learning other things, but to the 
poor results of the literary instruction given. If by awakening tho intelligence gene¬ 
rally the child’s progress in its studios w(«ro accelerated and ils iiicinory made more 
retentive, thero would lie less indifi'erenco lo education on the jiarl of the people.” 

Some change, liowovcr, is contemplated. The question “ whether a 
’ directly rural and even iigricultural buis could be given to elemcntai’y educa¬ 
tion with a view to i*ondering it alike more attractive and more useful to the 
cultivating classes was taken up by govcnimeiit in 1909 and a special and 
representative committee was appointed to investigate the matter, to under- 
talce the preparation of a new series of readers iind draw up a syllabus of 
object lessons for use in primary schools. Tlio coiimiittee has met several 
times, passed many resolutions, done a good deal of work through its sub- 
cohirnittees, and has submitted to govern incut a syllabus of object lessons 
suitable for introduction into ]jriinary si-hools. It has also proposed certain 
modifications in the curriculum. But its work i.s stilf unfinished and none of 
its recommendations has yet seen the light.” 

• 

289. The Punjab offers a plain c.urriculum, which includes object lessons (/) in the 
and (in the fifth standard) hygiene, but excludes liistoi-y and (till recently) Punjab. 
drawing and manual training. Mr. Godley says :— . 

"At the close of the perioil eiulor review a simplified enurse of study suitable for 
all village schools was prepared, on the lines of the rui*vl school euwiculum. The 
general adoption of this course will dispense with the necessity of retaining a sepijrato 
olass of ' town ’ schools as distinct from the anglo-vernacular departments and branches 
of secondary schools. The weakest features of Die teaching in village schools have been, 
as before the modern innovations, book-kcejiing, laud recuids, pra tical mensuration, 
and object lessons, especially Ibo last-named. Tho Delhi inspector says: 'A few 
schools nave small gardens containing plants included in tho syllabus, but attempts are 
seldom made to demonstrate tbe lessons by means of fresh plants*and living animals. 

Half tho lessons selected for each class are on the objects peenUar to the •locality, so 
that the teachers may have no difficulty in collecting materials to illustrate them, but 
this principle is not well understood. For instance, the lessons on plants, flowers, and 
fruits are not always taught during their season, and the order of the list is slavishly 
followed.* The Jullundur inspector says: ‘ I notice the same grotesque object lessons, 

^e aame unreal teaohing.of arithmetic, the same formal map-drawing and map-pointing 


prowement in the teaching generally, W tho common impression seems to be that pro- 
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General 

remarks. 
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training. 


gross is held back by the incompetence of a large number of teachers, although there aye* 
of course, bright exceptions.” 

290. Tho Burma curriculum was publislied in 1903-04 and has underj^one 
only minor mudihcations. It has to oner adaptations for monastic schools and 
is peculiar in leaving physical instruction an optional subject. Mr. Covem- 
ton says:— 

” In its present form it cojuprises, ns (ionipulsory subjects, Burmese (or other verna¬ 
cular), arithmetic, object lessons, googrupiiy and certain kindergarten occupations. 
Monastic nianugors who, on ‘ conscientious grounds,’ object to the two last are per¬ 
mitted to dispense with kiudeigarten and to tiiku Puli in lieu of either object lessons or 
geography. iScliools which take ibis curriculum are classed as ‘ A' schools, and are 
required by ilie (!odo (though the re(|uiremenl 1ms not boon severely pressed in practice) 
to take an optional subject, c.tj., drill, drawing, Tiiauual training. Sellouts, however, 
which cauiiut cope with this curriculum may be enrolled and uid^ as ‘ B' schools, for 
which no detailed courses aic prescribed by tlio departmeut, managers being required 
only to teach the ‘ il It’s ’ to the satisfaction of the deputy inspector. It was hoped that 
the provision for ‘B’ schools would aUr.iet a cousidorablu number of unregistered 
monastic schools. Tlie total uuinbiT of ‘ B ’ schools on the register is .IfG, ui which 
d(i2 only are inon.istic. As tlio inspector of schools, Irniwiiddy, writes, ‘ Bdngyis, for 
whom It was chielly intended, do not earn to be classed las managers of inferior public 
insti till ions.’ At the same time if they cannot grapple with the ‘ A ’ curriculum they 
should not e.vpect to receive the ‘ A ’ grants or status.” 

' 291. The (•lirtracleristics et' tlic (.'ciilral Proeiiicas curriculum are the 

siinplilled half time system, the stress laid (iii rural'seliools) on nature study, 
instruction lu the village map, mental arithmetic problems and other utiU- 
tarian subjects, and the universal i caching of deshi kusiut, a system of indi¬ 
genous oxeicises, which, first organised in this part of India, has now spread 
to other provinces Mr. Wright says 

” 'I'lie cli.iiaetej- of the schools is on the whole very good. ’J'he curriculum is not 
ullogelher salisfaclojy, lint is iiriiler revision. The worst feature of the past has been 
the poor quality of the text books, Ixilli in siibjecl-matLer and language. The provision 
of good books has boon taken up and will be canied through ns speedily as the arduous 
nature of the task allows. Ajiarl, from purely literary work much attention is given to 
practical knowledge of poticoi-/ p.ipers and other niallei's of villugo economy. School • 
guidons are abiiost universal, and arc useful in some places to the adult villager as well 
as the schoolboy, as forming an experimental or demonstrative plot for tho growth of 
hew vogelables, etc.” 

292. In cimclusioii, Sir A. Jiourne’s warning (ijnoted above) is to be 
remembered regarding iJte danger that tlie ‘ 3 JTs ’ may be neglected. The 
injunction is no doubt a wise one that the pace must not be forced. The 
teaching stall's (especially among tlie juivately managed schools of the Ben- 
gals) are not competent to swallow new miitliods wholesale; and the effect of 
the eurrienla adopted in those [iroviiices (or aa finally arranged for the new 
presidency of Bengal and the province of Bihar and Orissa) will be watched 
with interest. 1'lie very shorteomings of the staff - to be deplored in most rw- 
pects—may have one advantage - that there is not likely to bo any excessive 
reaction against the due utilisation of the child’s facile memory, which Ihe 
ultraprogressive educationist is sometimes inclined to ignore in favour of 
exclusively rational methods, thus assuming an amount of reasoning power 
which the child does not, possess and which must be developed pan passu with 
the attainment of elementary knowledge. 

* 293- It will Jiave been observed that manual training is sometimes pre¬ 
scribed as a subject in primary schools. 'I'lie training is necessarily oi an 
elementary nature ilrtiwing, paper-euttiug and clay-modelling. In two pro¬ 
vinces, however, there has been a further development. In the Punjab the 
'elementary indust,rial seluxil can hardly be distinguished from a primary 
schixil save in the addition of industrial subjeiits. Mr. Godley remarks that 
npw that manual tfaining is coming to ho regarded .-us a part of general educa¬ 
tion the separation of schools which include it into a distinct class parti¬ 
cularly intended, for artisans’ children has ceased to have mnch significance 
and may lead to confusion. In the report of the committee alluded, to in para- 

a h 40 industrial schools of the Punjab are described as giving instrUetiQH 
e ordinary literary subjects taught in prima^ or middle sohools and ' 

in oarpentry'or metal work or both. 'Kie course in carpentry b^pna . 

mentary carving and carries the pupil up to the construction <)f wnp^ 
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of furniture. The teaching in metal work is generally confined to the making 
of simple tools, etc. About the end of the quinquennium the Local Govern¬ 
ment proposed the appointment of a special instructor in manual training who 
would organise the classes on modern methods and train up teachers for the 
schools.. The Government of Madras has also proposed the appointment of 
two instructors in this subject. The Government of Burma, too, has as a 
result of the conference of 1909 sanctioned the establishment of manual train¬ 
ing classes in selected vernacular schools, the revision of grants for this sub¬ 
ject and the training of the vernacular teachers at the Governrae-nt Sloyd 
school at Moillmein. At certain anglo-vernacnhir schools loo and at tJie gov¬ 
ernment normal schools there are Sloyd classes. 


F//7 .—Free and eomjmlsorp education. 

294. During the quinquennium, elementary education was made compul- Mi 
sory in the State of Baroda, and the question was keenly debated of intro- Bit 
ducing compulsion into British India. On the 19th March 1910, a resolution 
was moved in the ImperialJjegislative Council in f.avour of free and compnl- 
BOTv elementary education. The motion was withdrawn. On the 16th March 
1911, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale introduced into the same Council a private 
Bill " to make better provision for the extension of elementary education.” 
The measure was a cautions one, and made permissive the introduction of 
oompnlsion. First, a cert.ain tierecnta^c of boys qf trirls was to Ik 5 already at 
school in a municipal or Imard area before the provisions of the Ad. could be 
^plied to that area; the percentage was to lie fixed by rules made by the 
Governor General in Council. Second, the iminicifiality or board might, 
when this condition was fulfilled, apply the Act to the whole or any specified 
part of the area within the hxial limits of its authority; but. it was not to be 
incumbent on the authority to ap])]y it. I'hird, oven when the condition of 
school attendance was fulfilled and the local authority desirous of applying 
the Act, the consent of the Local Government was necessary before this could 
■ be done. Wherever the provisions of the Act were in force, it .should lx* in¬ 
cumbent on the parent of every Iwy, not iinde.r six and not over ten years of 
age, residing within that area, to cause him to attend a. recognised seluwl for 
elememtary education on a number of d.ays .and for periods to be presorih'd by 
the department of public instniction. Ample provision.s wore added for 
exemption in individual cases; and the Local Government might further 
exempt particular classes or comumnities from the operation of the Act. No 
boy, required to attend school, should bn charged anv fee if his parent’s income 
did not exceed Rs. 10 a month; and other remissions of fee.s were allowed. 
Wherever the Act had been made applicable to boys.* it might also lie made 
applicable to girls. School attendance committees were to, lie appointed, 
whose duty it should be (o lodge complaint, after warning, a.gainst parents 
of defaulting boys liefore a magistrate. Tluf magistrate was to enquire and 
direct the parent to make the boy attend. If this direction were disobeyed, 
the parent was liable, to a fine not exceeding Rs. 2 for the flPVst offenre and 
. Rs. 10 for repeated- non-comiilianee. The municipality or district board 
having jurisdiction over an area where the Act apptied.wa.s to provide such 
school a^mmodation as the department considered necessary; and to this 
end it might, with the sanction of the Local Government, levy a spetual educa¬ 
tion rate. Bnt the Local Government was also to Mtfire in the cost, the pro¬ 
portion to be met by local and provincial funds bcinif prescribed in rules to 
be made by the Governor General in Council. Such were the mniu .sections 
. of the Bill; others dealt with child employment. • 

296. The Counftil concurred in the introduction of the Bill, and opinions 
irere invited. • A year later Mr. Gokhale moved that the Bill lx* referred tcra 
Meet committee. He explained that thirty three per cent, of the children of 
a ^ool-going age should be the proportion actually at school before any local 
body should 1^ permitted to take up the question of compulsion, and that the 
proportions which local bodicjs and government should share the expense 
,,of the .sOheane.'dionld be one-third and two-thirds respectively u he also jTTo- 
wtied tiiat, where edheation was compulsory, it should likewise be free. The 
: ^ate extencM over the, 18th and 19th of March 1912. Mr. Gokhale baaed 


'. Gokhak’s 
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his position on tho fact that, while government was committed to a policy of 
mass education, progress under a vmuntary system was hopelessly slow. He 
regarded the or)inions expressed on the Bill as favourable, and the opposition 
to it as largely from olTicial quarters. lie did not consider the cost in- 
siqierable. Reckoning the male population as 125 millions and taking 10 
per cent, of it, he found t hat, of tho 12^ millions to lie educated, four millions 
were already at schcKil, and the (M>st of educating the remainder, at Rs. 5 |ier 
head, would bo at most 4.J crorc's of rui)ees, of which government would have 
to find three cror<*s, and anotlier croi’e for girls. He suggested the reform 
might bo c,arrio<l out in ton years, and that the cost might be found by raising 
the customs duty from 5 to 7 per cent., whieh would bring in approximately 
4 ci'ores (nearly £2,700,000). The Bill was olTicially oppo.sed on the grounds 
that there had l)cen no jiopular demand for the measure, that the Local Gov¬ 
ernments were opposed tt) it, and that the weight, though not the majority, 
of non-otneial ojunion was also ho.stiIe, while the idea of additional local 
taxation was strongly opposed. Tt was pointed out that the analogies of 
Japan, the Philippines and Ceylon, on which reliance had l>ecn placed, were 
misleading; also that the eompnlsory system in Banxla wiis regarded, in the 
reports of the State, «is still in the experimental stage, that the incidenc.e of 
the fines there charged for non-attendanc-e was double tho imndemee of pri¬ 
mary, selmol fees in British India })er head of the pojinlation, and that the 
percentage; of literacy had remained far lower tl\an in the neighlxmring 
British «listricts where there was no compulsion. The estimate of the cost 
was t/x) low - about half what it should he and would provide only inefficient 
schools and a short course, while nothing was allowed for improvement and 
for otlier branches of education. Tliere was still reioin for the voluntary 
system, the extension of which won Id he cheeked by compulsion in more 
advanced areas. The a.verage annual increase of pupils during the last four 
years had In^ett nearly a quarter of a million. 'I’he expense would ho prohibi¬ 
tive a ml unfair in its incidence. The attendance committees wonla l)e in- 
effectnai jind the creation of any machinery would lead to general hostility. 
The Bill w'as described as premature and calenlaled to throw hack the cause 
of elementary education. The further jirogress of the Bill was finally nega¬ 
tived by 3K votes to 18. 

29fi. I'lie justificjition of a me.<'isurc of compulsion may be said to depend 
upon the benefit which that eonipulsion will confer upon the iriasses. The 
commodity must be sufficiently gf»od to he worth having; the social conditions 
must lie such as to create a genuine demand. Klementary education in India 
still awaits many improvements whieh only increa.seu expenditure, more 
thomiigh siijiervision .^nd easier methods of cumiminication can effect. The 
aerjiiisition of learning is not a hereditary tradition with the hulk of the popu¬ 
lation, nor (simwng an almost wholly agrieidtural and rural community) does it 
pi'csent a necessary condition lo comfort and even prosperity, still less (as in 
industrial countries) to the bare maintenanwi of exi.stence. Moreover, the 
caste syslein and the almost compleli' illiteracy of women act as serious 
oh.stacles. I3iiring his budget speech in the House of Commons on July the 
30th. 19J2, Mr. Montagu paid a tribute txi the aims of Mr. Gokhale, but was 
unable to share his vieCv that primary education as it exists at present in 
India is sufficiently valuable to force it on the whole school-going population 
as soon as possible. He pointed out that the greatest expansion of education 
can be secured, not by/making it free or compulsory at once, hut by the im- 
lirovement and multiplication of schools. “ Compulsion really can only be 
worked where education is popular and where, therefore, the need of putting 
compulsion into force would not show itself to the very large bulk of the 
populatioii. Ther^ is not much use in applying it to 'resentful districts.” 
In conclusion he quoted the opinion of the Maharana of Bajpipla—a pro¬ 
gressive ruler wlu> has done much to advance education in his State :—“ Make 
primary education as free as you choose, add as many further inducements os 
you can; but do not make it compulsory. In the case of the most advanced 
classes it is absolutely unnecessary, and would serve only to create irritation. 
In' the case qf the poor ‘ backward classes ’ it would inflict harm where goM', 
was meant, would sjihi'ect them to great harassment, would be positively erhel 
and unjust, and would be deeply though silently resented as such.” 
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i297, Aa regards free education, it has already Ijeeu observed tlmt IbeJ’ree 
average annual fee in a boys’ primary school is 14ii annas. The average paid ed ication, 
in different provinces is shown below:— 


province. 


Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 

Punjab. 

Buimn. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 
.Central l*roviuces and Berar . 


Coorg 

North 


-West Frontier Province 


Avorago fco ftiiimally paid by a pupil. 
Uii. A. 7, 

0 11 11 
0 10 ;j 
1 7 10 
0 4 8 
0 0 2 
10 2 
1 ;i 1 
0 i 7 
1 1 11 
0 4 8 


Avekaoe . . 0 14 G 


In 1902 the avtjrage fee was just over one nipcM!. In 1907 it sank to 
Re. 0-14-1. The comparative lowness of the rate in provinces wliere the 
board, schex)! system ])revails is noticeable. During tlie qiiiiiquenuiuin, the 
fee in public schwls has fallen from Re. 0-7-4 to Re. 0-6-9; in aided school,! 
it has ri.sen from Re. 1-1-3 to Re. 1-3-1, and in unaided schools from Rc. 1-2-t* 
to Re. 1-5-3*. • 

• 

Ordinarily, the fee rate is graduated according to the class in which the 
pupil is enrolled. In the Run jab it rises from one anna a month in the 
lowest to five annas in the highest class. I’he rates, however, arc rendered so 
fluid by the exemption rules that the only mseful figure to consider is that 
given in the preceding table—^namely, the average fee collection per pupil. 

298. In tile North-West Frontier Province primary education is free 
whether imparted in the primary school or in the lower stages of a secondary 
school. This change was introduced at the close of the qninquonnium. In 
Assam the payment of fees in lower primary schools is voluntary. In the 
rural parts of the I’unjab elementary education is largely free; the children 
of agriculturists and village kamins pay no fees and ten per cent, of the pupils 
may also be exempted on the score of poverty. In the United Provinces, 
where the fee rate is particularly low, large exemptions are permitted for the 
sons of agriculturists. The same is the case in the Central Provinces, which 
show the lowest rate in India—^just over a penny halfpenny a year. In fact 
it may be asserted with fair safety that, with the exception of the two Ben- 
gals, where the aided school system prevails, elementary education is free for 
those who cannot afford to pay for it. In Burma, verifacular education can 
be obtained practically free owing to the existence of monastic schools; tlie 
high foe rate is probably duo to the charges made in aiiglo-vernacular primary 
schools. It is to be remembered that the rates "shown above include not only 
elementary, but also upper primary, classes, and in two provinces what would 
elsewhere be known as middle vernacular classes. When the pupils of these 
higher classes and also the children of the comparatively well-to-do are ex¬ 
cepted, the rate payable by the majority must be almost negligible. Books 
and slates have to be pundiased; but the books ^re generally cheap; and in 
some parts of India a prize-giving or local generosity often supplies these 
necessaries wholesale to the poorer children. The toHowing passage from 
the Punjab report is of interest:— * *• 

*' By way of obtaining some illustrative statistical evidence of wbat the fee-pay¬ 
ments in village schools actually amount to, tlie irispoctoi s wore askeif to send in figures 
relating to six' typical village primary schools in each division, showing the number 
of foe-p»yen and free pupils and the average monthly roulisaiiofks from fees. Tii^ 
statemenu thus oompiloa exhibit curious variations. t)no school, situated in the I>ei i 
Qhati Shan distinct, contains 82 pupils, none of whom pay fees. Another, in the 
XWum distruft, has 90 pupils, of whom all but two are exempt. At the other extreme 
is sohoolrin Sialjcot,' where 69 out of 87 pupils are fee-payers. In 22 out of the 30 
.nehbds di^ tna nmjnrity of the pupils pay no fees, and in 11 of them, numbering 682 

• Tlw Tsturoi show a conslderabla increase in averago fee iu Burma, vhich iis not explained 
in (he Nport, but is posiiblr uoountod for by the nunVig of rates in anglo-vornacular primary schools 
of certain distrioti. 
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pnpih, Duly 43 are fpc-myers, an averoge of 4 par boIiooI, Of the total number ol 
piipilB in these 8cho<ik aoout twn>fiftlig pay fees. I’ho figures indicate that there are 
many localities in the Punjab where the payment of school fees is ojcceptionnl, and that 
the importunre of the question, so fur as this province is coucernod, has been greatly 
eiagger.ited. The small payment mode by some of the uon-agriculturist parents 
merely rcpiesenls a cess or rale such as is already ])iiid by the agriculturists in another 
Itirm, and is coiuraonly levied in western countries from all classes of the community.” 

Tlic sanio report says that no evidence is forthcoming to show that the 
levy of fee.s on the scale prevailing in that province (by no means the lowest 
in India) has h.ad any ellect in cheeking school attendance; on the contrary, 
the classes exempted from payment arc the least retuly to send their children 
to school. 

299. In the debates on the subject of free elementary education which 
took place in the Imperial TiOgislative Council in 1910 and 1911, it was urged 
that, while total exetuplion was in itself dcsimble, it wanild be premature and 
impractical, so long as tbe demand for education ^^as in excess of the supply 
ami so long as tbe supply of education was limited by financial considerations, 
to remit fees and thereby yro tnnio to reduce the funds available for its exten¬ 
sion Nevertheless, large as are the fee concessions in the provinces, the 
(lovermiient of India has declared in tavoiir of a larger extension of free 
elementary education and has made this one of the (tbjects of expenditure 
from its recent grants 


The problem. 


Surveys in 
progress. 


Thejmdhod 
pursyffl in 
EatHem 
Bengal. 


IX —Ediirafional .•<urm‘i/\. 

300. Perhaps the most important departure of the qninquenniiini has been 
the commencement of a systematic survey of each province for the distribution 
ami increase of schools. In some iirovinccs, such as the Uengals, the number 
of scliooLs is alreaily large for the ari'a to be covered. But they are small 
institutions, often overlapping one another, their separate existence makes 
fur waste of funds and inetliciency. They an* freipiently groupi'd in favour¬ 
ed localities, while other areas are left unprovided Here the obvious policy 
is one of eoncentralion—tbe opening of a large eflicieiit school in the p4ce of 
several small schools and oi redistribution tbe establishment of new in¬ 
stitutions in areas of the latter kind. The task is beset by an elementary 
dilTieulty the supply of correct ]na])s, espei-ially in a country over much of 
which the vagaries of rivers are constantly changing the facx* of the earth. 
And care has to bi' exercised that a single school be not mechanically regarded 
as eiricienlly serving a group of I’losely sitiiatetl villages when in truth the 
cliildren would have to cross a deep water-cut or a morass in order to attend. 
Madras also is thickly schooled and so iirc certain iiortions of Bombay, whore, 
for instance, the district of llniach has but seven vilhigcxs of any size without 
a school, in other parts of India there is generally ample room for expan¬ 
sion, little for concentration. 

301. Orders on the siibjQct of educational surveys wore issued by the 
Government of India in 1911. The work is being ]mshed oil. In Madras 
the director himself is undertiiking tbe work. The Government of ihe 
United I’rovmccs lias decided that a eoinjiiebensive survey of tbe wltole 
field of primary education shall be taken at once by a committee representa¬ 
tive of official and non-official opinion. A detailed survey is being carried out 
in, each district of the Central 1’rovincc.s showing llie villages, their popula¬ 
tion, the position and^stiJitiis of existing schools, tlie general principle will be 
the groiijdng of feed^ Schools round model voruaenlar middle schools subject 
to modification in view of local conditions. 

302 But the labour of mapping aloneis a long one; and it is yet too early 
to see the results. In Eastern Bengal, however, a siirvpy was commenced in 
1906 in coiinoctioli with the proposal to establish board schools in those dis¬ 
tricts. (The prohlom did not arise in Assam, where the system of board 
schools already prevailed and where the two divisions possess only one school 
respectively for 16-3 and for 14'3 square miles.) The scheme is described in 
detail in a note printed among the proceedings of the Allahabad conference, 
to which is appended a specimen educational map of a district. It involved 
tnree processes—the concentration of»grant8 in over-schooled areas, Uie con¬ 
struction of maps, and the establishment of board lower primary schools, "Hie 
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first was necessary in order to render necessary schools more efficient and 
to save funds for the work of general expansion. As was to be expected, the 
carrying out of this part of the scheme was not unattended with danger and 
difficulty; and the report states that the spi-ead of primary education was 
temporarily affected by drastic and indiscriminate action in several districts. 

Nevertheless, even after the withdrawal of grants from schools which over¬ 
lapped with other schools, the distribution remains one schixil for every 2-3 
square miles in the Dacca division, for every 4 square miles in the Rajshahi 
division and for every 3-5 in the Chittagong division. The next task was 
the preparation of maps. “ Inspecting officers,” says the report, ” are prone 
to neglect the growth of schools where the population is comparatively 
depressed and where touring is a matter of great difficulty, and to congregate 
schools in the larger and more aa'essible villages.'* It was now decided to 
oiver the country with a network of good schools, one in each jmnehayati 
union—equivalent in area to about nine square miles. A good aided school 
might, if well situated, serve as the union school. Otherwise a Ixiard school 
was established. Meantime, the aided school system was retained—save for 

■ the withdrawal of grants ivhcre scIkkiIs overlapped—so that the board schools 
were linked up by a finer idesh of privately managed institutions. Finally, 

Mr. Roy thus describes the method of starting these schools :— 

" The board, in consultation with the inspecting stall, decides what exissting schools 
are sufficiently central and successful to justify their conversion into hoard schools, 

• and where altogether new schools should he e.stahlishpd. Progriuiiiucs are then drawn • 
up for gradual exco\ilion during a series of jeurs. When the particular hoard schools 
that are to be established in each year have been selected, the first step is to obtain land 
for them. Proprietors or tenants are generally willing to hand over about half an acre 
of land to the board for this purpose. As a legal title is necessary, type deeds have been 
supplied to boards. In tlie case of teu,nnis who do not possess occujiuncy rights the con¬ 
currence of the superior landlord has likewise to bo obtained. For the erection of 
buildings a lump grant is annually made to eucb board on the assumption that each 
building will cost, approximately, Bs. 500. Some local coiitribiition, liowcver small, 
towards this sum is insisted upon in all but the poorest localities, and is a.s a rule readily 
.given. When the scheme was initiated,.a choice between a number of type-plans was 
given to the boards, in order to sillow for diversities of local conditions. Tbo material to 
be employed might be wooden frames and hanihoo matting, mnd or rough Jiiasonry, 
according to circumstances. The building rates again vary considerably. In some • 
areas masonry plinths are possible; in others their cost is prohibitive. The roof is 
invariably corrugated iron, with a thick ceiling to reduce the tcm])erature. The inte¬ 
rior floor space is generally fnim 450 to 600 stjunro feet, and there is always a small 
verandah in front. In some boards the work is done by contractors, hut the best results 
are.obtained where the villagers themselves erect the schools, since there is then no 
scamping and material is supplied at low rates. Some boards have found it worth while 
to employ a special sub-overseer for the supervision of these wiyks.” 

In this manner, 1,34.5 new board schools have been opened, while in two 
divisions out of the three 658 good aided institutions serve as union schools. 

The total number of fanchayati unions is 4,701. A substantial portion of 
the task has already been accomplished. The report pronounces the scheme 
a success. Had larger funds been available, progress would ha,vo been more 
rapid; for, as already remarked, the people are coming forward with offers of 
land and contributions far in e.xcess of the numbe* of schools which the 
boards can annually undertake. The result has been that white the total 
number of schools (board and privately managed) has only slightly increased, 
the number of pupils has grown by 142,597 and the number per school by 8. 

*• 

X.—The education of those in employment. 

303. Poverty, custom and the apparent inutility of education have com- Employme'^ 
bined to bring about^he general employment of child-labour in Indi/i. This education 
acts as one of the most powerful obstacles to the extension of chmeniAT^ of children’; 
instmetion. The difficulty and such remedies as have been attempted may be 
considered as they affect the child of the agriculturist or the labourer, the fac¬ 
tory or tea-garden child and the employee of riper years. 

304. The problem of the agriculturist’s or labourer’s child is at once the (o) ofagri- 

■ latest and most difficult. The small boy is expected to help his parent at ouUurists. 
tijnes' of sowing, weeding and reapiiffe, sometimes to tend the* cattle per- 
p^ually and ^erally to do odd jobs about the house. It may be surmised 

- xZ 
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th it tlie f liilil, too, pjefers these out of door and active forms of employment 
to tlio scdentaiy and monotonous (onfinement of a school Apart irora the 
pioscnption ol a curnenlum winch the patent will consider useful and the 
child .nil utive the (hcions tei ud) is a half lunc system which will provide 
a simplified loini ot iiistiuctioii lot those who must spend a portion of the 
diy 111 the hdds lelcise them liom a.hool in tunc to perform their labours 
and llms nnpnt educ ition without upsetting the immemorial domestic 
ecoiioiii) of I luge ti ulioii ot the woilds inhibitsnts The system Ins been 
tiled md Ins f nl d Tntiodiucd tlintcim yens igo into the Central Pro 
Vince-! it insist d on the itti nd inceot the jiooiei cliildien only foi thiee hoiiis 
it most 111 the en h inoiiinig mil was undoubtedly lieneliual foi a tune But 
(lie hst qiiiiicjiieiini il unew ititcd tint its etlei t in overcoming the reluct- 
incc ol p mils Ind been sttnll ind tint its mtioduction was unpopular lU 
Be Ml wjjoic pimil u n< her mdilw j erniit then children to go to school 
•nd d( iimd till! \ iliu loi thru iiomv \ some whit similai expeiiment 
mid 111 thf noitlieiii duision of Bonilnv iti 1902 w i entnely unsuccessful 
Anothei attempt w is ii ide iii 1909 ui i few schools of that division Here, 
lioweve I it w IS loidiTied to (lie hu ) igniultunl seisons and piovided for 
attendniec in the iltiinooii iltei the letmii of the ihildren fiom the fields 
11ns ex) tiniMiit lAiwise filled nid w is di eoiitmucd ‘ Ihe fact is,” sajys 
till iiispictoi tint il elnldun iie < onig to tli fields they go there for the 
(hy and e nm it he imliued to ttmid siUool t'n* hy It is hoped that a 
satistictoiy solution hn now liin found wheiehy ilie ludinients of know 
lieige iinv he npidlv dilhi id while jiunisioii is il o mnde for higher verna 
ml u mstnu tie n Sehool-, iie to h ilnidi d into ini il and full primary the 
toiiiiei h III., nic» 1\ 1 tinm ilc 1 loim ol fi < httii with an identical course 
so f 11 as till t( (liiri les Tn tilt l’uri|il) lii hill time zamindan sehool 
W 1 -. SI ml nil u sii (c still ]ii„i*li 1( lusi the ieo[)l^ would not accept a 
ciimiIlium winch did not enable the child to pioteeil fiuthcr up the educa- 
tioin) I ddei Sinh oi tliesc iiistitiitions is sin need hive been merged into 
the si stun ot Till il schools nid in 190S it w is loiind ne'^essary to link up 
the nil il school like its lu il the t nni s liool with the secoiiclaiy school sys 
tern while utimiug eeitini dillcnnes ol niiiimlnm 'Ihe following 
lemaiks of in inspieloi in the Puiijali iie sigmhi int - 

‘ 'll) llio few iiUui is(s will) Mis]) Him rlnldion (n g> oul into the woilef, and 
tfinerne ti pi ((<il tn i surmliiv pihii lini the pTiiiniv sc hod is pipiiln whem it 
fe eels i n t > the iiiiihll re nisi ml unp ]mi1 i wliiii its i iiituuliiin is dislim (ivniy runl, 
hill to Iho mien lie MUipfc 1^,11 ultniist whose lioy iltrnds si hod for no reason in 
potuiilu (1 In III ( hi IS islnl tils thi loi i1 htiiliirijir ihi school is equally eom- 
plniHil <f fii unfitting its j iipils f i Jiflil lifi ifliiwnds ind the run! biltool runx- 
fuluiii IS nirnh i <1 hi>ii n nnl i su nr IJir er nsiii itivi sgiiiultiinst is naturally 
leersi to i sr hioliu,? tli t se ( ms 1 1 linn 1 1 Ik in fit the pupil cul> it he desirts his fvther^s 
Ol cnpitiou 

The 1 ict is tint 1 cudnilid sehool day involves a curtailed curriculum 
The hcnefits elclived from this ne not olivious Ti does not enable a boy to 
]iiooeed to 1 iiondiiy school Noi docs it pi ovule the boy who wants only a 
vcinieulii fdiic ition with snlhiient knowledii'i or meiitil discipline to pre 
vent Ins eally ieli|)st inti dlitciicy So much foi the rational olpections of 
the parent* linlh“i 'there nc powerful coiiiitci ittractions—^the sunshine, 
the fiee life tic f isciintion of the licieditiiv lalioui in the fields, and the 
healthful wc n mess tlj it it indures 

labourers, ^^95 Iheic .it" csther type ol lahouicis m the village—^weavers, ftsher- 
’nicn tinneis scavengeis etc Heie the difficulties of early employment are 
cnluncoil by thoj-c of c istc pr^judu' The education of these sections of the 
coramunitv will lie tiiat-'d of so fai as it is c,ipahlc,of tieatment—in the 
ehajxtei dialing titb d i Tc^scd classes But the following passage from the 
tinned Provm es upoit nuv fitly be cjuoted here - 

“The school going populifion his fiom liiup unrarmorinl been confined to the 
Iiighi‘r OT ' cle in ’ i isteS, and the* ide 1 of throwing tliem open to the low castes has been 
repugnant to the Indian mind But lah-ly a cortnin amount of interest has been d»- 
pjay^ in fhe depressed desses by loidcrs of opinion, hut generally the interest bas not 
got beyond nc adrniic dise ussion of the rlaijns of all to education Still the lerognitioii 
of the right is something Ihis year hem ever, rases ore reported of. actual work being 
attempted in different parts of the provmeo, more especially in Meerut and Debra Dun 
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The inspector thus describes the school ho visited in Dehra Dun: ‘ Excellent work is 
being done and boys arc all ve^ keen. They conjo along as soon ns their work is over 
and stay for about two hours. They are taught reading, writing and n little arithmetic. 

The schools ore conducted by the Arya Rimaj and, as far ns I icmeiubei, there are .ibout 
160 bovs in tho three schools that are being maintained.’ In Oor.ikhpur the disiii<‘t 
board nave provided teachers (three appointed by tlie Salvation Army and two by the 
board) in five dom colonies. Tho doms are said to be much oiiposcd to the cdue.vtinn of 
their children, and the progress up to the present is incagie; but as the rh.i iini.in lemarks, 

‘ they started as an esperiment and may possibly piove tlie ]jioue(‘is in low-easto oduca- 
tionsl institutions.’ in Allahabad and Benates tlieie have liecn meetings to disruss 
Bohemos for educating .irtisans and domestic seivants’ (hildien, but subsi iiptions did 
not flow In readily and the piomoters seem to be i.ithcr disc nniaged Thev lus'd not 
anticipate anything but syn^mthy .ind hel]> fiom goveiniuent should amthing eonie of 
their efforts.” 

306. Compared with tlic iiroldein of the jiremliny par.ij'r.ipli"., t' at of (e) in factory 
factory cUildren is minute iii bize, hut ituportant by leasou of the desiiuhility emidoy. 

of placing things ii])oii a proper footing while they are of m.uiageahle dimen 
sions in view of ilic possihility of a sudden iiidnslrial e\.|),iiision 'I he Fae- , 
tory Labour Cominission of did not consider that f.ntory owners should 
lie pompollcd to jiiDvide elementary education lor tlie (Jiildicn employed, since 
education in Ilnlia is not eompnlsory, but they thought ovorylhing should lie 
done to afford facilities and that the only solution was the establishment of 
special schools for factory childi'en at siiit.ihle eontres close to the factories 
where the course of insfruction would Ik.* n-pcated twite a dav for the benefit 
of each set of hall timer'-’ and tlie luaMiiiuiu atteiulamc lor eadi set would he ' 
two hours Tlit*s(' special scliools w'ould have to lie finanted liv the loci! 
authorities, but factory owners would prohal It .issisr Tl'e*. also suggested 
that the child of Ihii’teen year-, of age who touM produce a (crliricalc of 
proficiency should lie permitted to woi*k as a ‘ toiing ])prson ’ if jironounced 
physically fit When* industries are small and ‘•tatteicd. oi ivlicre emjilot- 
me,nt is of an inLi*rmitfent natuie, organisation is (lillicnlt But iJie Govern 
ment of India have urged the iiufioitauce of ade(|uate arr-viigemeiits in larger 
centres, especially in tolton and jute mills, where it is ])rob.ihle that alxnit 
37,000 children are cmploved (lovernraent, nninii iiialilies and mill owners, 
separately or in combination, have opened schools at a eousiderahl.* numlx*r ot 
these centres-at Madras. Bonihny, Ahmcdabad, Tlooghh, f'awnpore, Agra 
and Nag[-ur Often the ajialhy or hostility of the hands ai ts as a rheck to 
attendance or quieklv empties the sdiool, and, where i icsMire is 1 nmglit on 
children to attend by the mill owner, tlie children son'elune- lca\e the mill 
Figures of attendance are available for four proiimes, lont.iiniii''- alxuit half 
the children thus employed Alout 16 per cent ot the ehiklien me at school. 
Disappointing as the result is, it is to i-e remembered Ihal Ibe ] v icentage of 
those at school to the children of a sdiool going age of all kinds in India is 
but 17-7. The problem is a difiiciilt one and caJK for constant c|i«nt. • 

307. There is another class ot organised and eoncentrated em])loyment (d) mi tea 
on the tea gardens. These are situated chiefly in .\ssam 'riie question oit/ardem, 
the education of the children ot the garden lahoiivers lia-i lor some time 
attracted the attention of goieriitiicut; and certain of the employers have 
opened schools on their estates at their own expensj During the qninquon 

mum, the Government of East(*rn Bengal and Assam di'puted an otfiwr to 
enquire into the conditions of education. It was found tl'at the majority of 
boys and practically all the girls grow nn illiterate, ll was .suggested that 
managers should be offered the choice of scIukiIs entfi’^y maintained by govern¬ 
ment, of aided half-time schools under the control of ihe employer, but open 
to regular inspection, and of unaided schools under tlie s,i'j’e management and 
open only to informal visits from government oflieer.s A programme was 
drawn up, a financial scheme was framed and mo’iey w.n allotted*. It is yet 
too early to jud^ of the success of these measures. But the report suffieiefltlv 
indicates the dimoiilties tliat may bo anticipated Some of tlie schools which 
wrere established have already collapsed. In the Bajshahi division of Eastern 
Bengal a fair number of schools have been opened, but the attendance seoim 
to be mediocre. 

« 308. There are night schools fol* adults. They ai'c intenSed to provide iVijAl «:7ioohr. 

' education for day-labourers who desire to extend the eduoation they received 
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as boys or to repair its oinission. Ordinarily they are free schools conducted 
by the teachers of day schools who thus earn some additional grant- In some 
places, members of the police, chaprassis and domestic servants are reported 
as attending them. But, as pointed out in the Bombay report, they are most 
likely to succeed in industrial centres. Thus, there has been slow but steady 
increase in Bombay from 96 schools with 2,198 pupils to 101 schools with 
2,571 pupils, and in Bcnigal from 733 schools with 13,728 pupils to 923 schools 
with 17,215 [)ni)ils. In J'ji.stern Bengal and Assam, on the other hand, where 
there are few industrial centres apart from tea gardens, there has been 
decline; nor is this to be wondered at, since the report appears to indicate 
that the attendants are raiyats. The comparatively .small increase in Bom¬ 
bay is attributed by one of the inspectors to the ptwr instruction and the fion- 
payment of fees, aiidthe report considers there is little future for -such insti¬ 
tutions. In the Bengal report the opinion of Eai Sahib Bhagavati Sahay (an 
additional ijispector) is (pioted to the effect that " so long as the labourer for 
whom this class of schools is intended can earn a decent living without educa ¬ 
tion, there will not be any real demand for such schools; and a night school 
in the sense of a continuation school is out of the question so long as educa¬ 
tion is not regarded as an end in itself.” A popular night class is attached 
to the industrial scIkwI at Lucknow and another, also fairly siicxjossful, to that 
at (lorakhpur. Perhaps their comy):)rative popularity is to be partly assignexl 
to the nature of the institutions to which they are aj,tached; at Tmeknow, in 
response to the rtHjuest of the labourers, the workshops have been thrown 
open at night in order that the learners may study modern machinery in 
operation. 

309. A special kind of institution is mentioned in the Bengal report-con¬ 
tinuation schools for those whose education has been slight and who also 
desire instruction in teclinical and commercial subjects. Their number has 
declined; but they c(mtain over 4,000 pupils; and government contributed 
nearly Rs. 13,000 to their cost In addition to other dehicts, they have not 
been established at centres of trade and industry, and their condition is at 
present the subject of enquiry. 

XI.—Middle vernacular schools. 

310. The middle vernacular school had its origin in the United Provinces, 
where it formed part of Mr. Thomason’s system. It is a kind of glorified 
primary scIkmj], situated in a large village and continuing elementary instruc¬ 
tion generally through two standards beyond the upper primary. The 
classification of thes{‘, in.stitutions is a ditti(-ulty. Under orders issued ih 
1883, they were [daced among secondary schools; but, as regards both their 
character, their intention and their effect, they belong to the primary school 
system; and they are now classed as such in Madras and Bombay. They con¬ 
tain all the ehisses of the primary school in addition to the additional so- 
called middle cbisses. They carry the I'ducation of the village boy whose 
parents desire for him something better than mere elementary instruction, 
to a stage whielrwill enable him to ap])reciate the literature of the vernacular 
and imbibe slightly advanced knowledge in geogra{)hy, history and perhaps 
science. They produce the material from which arc found the most promis¬ 
ing teachers of vernacular institutions; in some provinces, indeed, they con¬ 
tain‘small trainitig classes as well as classes of general instruction. 

311. In the middle \t'.Aiacula r school the time of the pupil is not taken up, 
nor the continuity of h'is studies broken and retarded, by the necessity of 
learning a foreign language. In Madras and the Bcngals indeed English is. 
a^itted. In the'two latter provinces it forms a voluntary subject, the 
introducticHi of which was popular owing to the fact thatf the general curri¬ 
culum was the same in .secondary and in primary schools. The sharp distinc¬ 
tion now drawn in Eastern Bengal and Assam between the courses m middle 
vernacular and middle English schools and the reservation of middle verna¬ 
cular scholarships to schools of that denomination have largely reduced the 
numbers of those reading English in the former kind of school. 

*312. Owipg to the increasing popularity of English education, the gra¬ 
dual decline and final extinction or micfdle vernacu&r schools are commonly, 
prophesied. Yot the number shows an increase—from 2,039 schools with 
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38,373 pupils in tlie middle stage in 1907 to 2,191 schools with 45,464 pupils in 
the middle^stage in 1912. Of the schools, 029 are under public management, 
and 1,262 under private management. The increase of pupils has taken place 
mainly in the United Provinces and Burma; in Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam there has been a decline. On the whole, the average attendance 
at a middle vernacular school has risen and is now 04 against 90 in 1907. 

The increase in enrolment is shared by all provinces save the United Provinces, 
whore (notwithstanding a large increase in the total number of pupils) the 
number per school has declined. 

313. Expenditure has risen from nearly 12| to nearly 15J lakhs, out ol Expenditure, 
which almost 11 lakhs is found from public funds. The average cast of a 

schdbl is Rs. 705 a year and that of educating each i)upil is Its. 7f. This rate 
of expenditure is unquestionably too low for a type of education on which the 
future welfare of all vernacular schools so largely depends. I'he middle 
vernacular school de.serve.s every eiKiourageiucul for the sake of the interest 
which it is capable of evoking iii the study of the vernacular and the material 
which it supplies to the normal scIkkiIs. 

XTl—School age and literacy. 

314. The population of the area covered by this report is now over 255 The numher of 
millions. The number under instruction is 6,780,721, or 17-7 of the children under 
population of a scluxil-going age, if we reckon this as 15 per cent, of the primary 
total. But the figure of pupils includes those Avho are at higher institutions, instruction. 

In order to ascertain the number undergoing elementary education, it is 

necessary to calculate, not the total number of pupils, nor yet the number in 
primary schools, but the number actually reading in the primary stage 
whether of elementary or of seconda^ schools. The number of these in 
public institutions is just below 5-J millions. To this must be added those 
who are reading in ‘ otlujr schools,’ since these ai’c mainly primary, and also 
those in sneh {irivate schools as give elementary instruction in the vernacular. 

The total will then be 

Do^'b. UirlN. Total. 

Ill piimary (stiigo of puliUc Ecboolii . . 83.3,.'i]5 

lu other Bclioolfl - . 121,513 21,233 lt5,7'ki 

In ulomentary private Bubools learliiiig a 310,15(1 20,S7S 307,031 

veriiacubar. 


Totam . 5,131,770 875,420 0,007,100 


The number of children under primary instruction may thus be taken 
as 6 millions, or 15'7 per cent, of the population of a school-going age. Five 
years ago the answering figure was 4,’„ millions of pupils ; the increase 
during the quinquennium has been nearly 1 ’millions. 

315. The causes which depress the number under instruction in India are Eetarding 
the slight demand for education in an agricultural country, tl^e early employ- causes, 
raent of children, the diversity of castes and religions, the existence of large 
depressed communities and the social position of wpmen. The influence of 

this last cause is both direct and indirect. So far as educatioir and literacy 
are concerned, the female population may almost !k', ignored. The reaction 
on the male population cannot be estimated ; but, i(vj\en half the population 
grows up practically illiterate, the incentive- to edtieation in the other half 
must be sensibly lowered; and, where home education is a thing almost 
unknown, the figures of literacy are affected and educal;jou does not bulk 
as a customary and natural adjunct of life. 

316. Of the male population of a school-going a.ge, 29-8 are in cSucational Education and 
institutions of all grades. Of the six million children tinder pfmery literacy among 
education, approximately 5,132,000 are males ; that is, about 26 per cent. o( males, • 

the male population of a school-going age is under primary instruction. Of 
the total male population of British India 110 per mille are literate. (These 
ffgutes may appear inconsistent with those given in paragraph 320 ;for 
both sexes ; but the literacy there is* for the most literate quinary period ; 
fit the present case, the percentage of literacy is reckoned for all ages. 
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includijig childh(X)d when the percentage is naturally insignificant.^ If we 
take the male population over 10 years of age, the percentage of literacy is 


317. Jt is important, in judging the value of the education given, to con¬ 
sider the length of school life and the effect upon literacy. In 1912 figures 
were collected showing the classification and approximate age of the majority 
of pupils in ordinary schools throughout India. The comiiosite table coin- 
jiilcd from these figures i.s shown as general table X. The classification differs 
slightly in j^rovinces, e.i/., some have no infant cla8.ses so named, otWs have 
one ainl othei s two such classes. Hence the figures in columns A and B and 
to a le.ss extent the figures under other columns have had to be adjusted so as 
to ])roducc a uniform classification. It is newssary to a)usider here only the 
primai-y stages. I'upils under secondary education number 358,000 ; and 
this is the luuiiher conlaitied in columns VT to X and a portion of V. It will 
suflice thercfoi'e to consider the columns A to V, which may be taken as 
showing the {)uj)ils under primary instruction. 

318. The calculation of the average school life which may be deduced from 
these figures is iiecossarily based upon a considerate number of assumptions 
and approxitiiations. It may be assumed that each child reading in a higher 
stage lias I’ead in the stage before ; also, that the time taken by each pupil in 
jiassing through each stage is a year. The particulars recorded for each age 
do not bear out the accuracy ol' these assumptions, but age-figures in India 
cannot be rcgaiaU'd with any reliance. Turtber, the proportion of children 
who liave read for any given period depends, not on the number of children 
sJiown in tlic lowoi stages in this table, but on the figures which would have 
been .shown in tables for previous years had such figun's been collected. This 
nuiy he rcx'tilied by assuming (what is a])proximatoly correct) that the numbers 
attendiiig school in ri'Cimt years have been increasing at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum. The method of calculation is shown in appendix XvII. 
The average scliool life of the primary pupil (that is, of the great bulk of 
pupils) is approximately 3-83 years. 

319. It is interesting to observe that the provincial tables show that school 
life is longer where the board school system prevails, e.g., tlic age is very short 
ill Bengal, moderate in Madras, comparatively long in Ilouihay, the [Tnited 
Provinci's and the Central Provinces. ICxceptions are the Punjab and 
Burma. The organisation of classes in the Punjab doubtless causes the 
school age as calculated to apjiear shorter than it really is ; in Burma the 
public scliools etlucale less than half the pupils and presumably draw thoge 
who would naturally stay a considerable time under instruction, thus 
■vitiating the comparison. 

320. Before full dednetious can he made from these figures, it is necessary 
to consider the iinjiortant qu&stion of literacy and illiteracy. At the census 
of 1901 it was found that of the total population of India (toth British India 
and native Plates) .53 persons in every thousand were literate. At the census 
of 1911 it was (fciund that (he number had risen to 59 per mille. The following 
table gives the comparison as regards age and sexes 
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These figures are for the whole of India inclusive of njitive States and 
other portions not dealt with in this review. In British provinces, literates 
number 6? per mille; in native States and agencies, 46 per mille. 

821. It is important to remember that the-definition of literacy adopted in 
1911 differed from that of 1901, and likewise from that prescribed for earlier 
enumerations. In 1881 and 1891, the population was divichnl into threi* 
categories—the literate, the learning and the illiterate. In 1901 tlie class of 
‘the learning ’ was dropped ; and literacy was defined as tlm ability both to 
read and to write any language. In 1911 the definition was ability to write 
a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. llenc!<( those who can read 
but not write are not numbered among the liter.itc; and their nniTil)er is 
doubtless large. These changes have had two effects. First, as was remarked 
in the census report for 1901, the tendency of the enumerators was probably 
to omit from the category of the literate tluwe persons who were still under 
instruction even though they had passed l)(*yond the preliminary stage of 
education. This would depress the figures for the age period 10 -15 
and would account for the targe difference between the figures in that and 
the next age period. (As this consideration affected comparison with the 
figures of 1881 and 1891 the Census Commissitmer suggested tliat the 
comparison should be of those over 15 years of ago, and that it lie assumed 
that all who, at the two first enumerations, w^erc classed as over 15 years and 
as ‘learning’ should be rexikoiied as literate. The result of this, when 
comp\jted for all India,*is a proportion of 82 literates per mille as against . 

74 in 1901.) Second, the more stringent definition has doubtless excluded in 
1911 persons whose attainments would, in 1901, have entitled them to Ixi 
classed as literate. This is particularly remarked in the report from Burma, 
where the proportions of literacy were found to have undergone reduction, 
especially in thase areas where the fovgyi hyauvrj (or monastic school) is 
most prevalent, presumably because the measure of education attained in 
these indigenous institutions was insnlficient to enable its reci[URnts to 
comply with the new condition. As will he noticed later on, girls are excluded 
from monastic schools. And it is significant that in Burma, while the 
percentage of literacy has risen during the decade ending 1911 from 215 to 
222 per mille for the total popiiln.tion, it has fallen, as regards the male 
population, from 378 to 376, and has risen, as regards the female, from 45 
to 61. In the figures for all India, the stagnation for both sexes in the age 
period 0—10 and the actual retrogression among males during that period are, 
doubtless due to the more exacting definition. This i-eoeivos further 
confirmation from Madras where the definition now prescribed throughout 
India was adopted in 1901 and where the increase in literacy amounts to 28 
per cent, as against 16 per c,ent. for the rest of India.* 

822. It is necessary briefly to compare the literacy figures for differentZiiterac^ m 
provinces. This is shown in the following diagram, in which a. shaded Wnc, different 
represents literacy among males, a black line among females. The diagram frovinces. 
has been kindly supplied by the TTon’ble Mr. Gait, the Census C!ommissioner. 

It does not show Eastern Bimgal and Assa.ni, the figures -for which are 
included in Bengal, while those for the new province of Bihar and Ons.sa 
thave been separated. 

Diagram showing the number of persons per hOOO in, each province who are 

literate. • . 
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It will be seen that, among provinces, Burma, where caste and furda are 
unknown and where there is a firmly established system of indigenous schools, 
easily takt^s the first place. A second locality where education is compara¬ 
tively widespread is the extreme south of India- This is not so clearly shown 
in the Madras figures- But the southern districts of Madras show a high per¬ 
centage; the little province of Coorg is contained in this area; and so are the 
native States of Cochin and Travancore, where literate males are about 250 
and literate fern,-lies about .OO per thousand. In these areas there is a large 
Jndi.an Christian community amounting to 25 per cent, of the population. 
Ihmgal, Madras as a whole and Bombay come, next, with their comparatively 
largo record of Britisli rnle, their sea-lroards, their marketable crops, and 
the former with its tradition of learning, its large middle class, and* the 
mental agility and taste for sedentary employment which characterise its 
inhabitants. The United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
are tho most backward among the hargc'r administrations. These are land¬ 
locked territories, liiglily agricultural; considerable tracts arc inhabited by 
backward comiminities; and in some parts edxntatiou was almost unknown 
before the British occupation. Needless to say, literacy is much commoner 
in the cities than in rural tracts- 30:i per miile of males and 91 per mille 
of females. As for the knowledge of English, it is spreading rapidly; J'7 
million now know English- an advance of .50 per cent, on 1901. 

General con- 323. The general inferences which we may d«aw are as follows: (i) 

elusions re- * J.iteracy las increased during the decade wliich began a year before the com- 
gardinggrowth metiwmiout of tho (piimjuennium ending 1906-07 and closed a year before the 
of literacy. end of the (piiiujnennium under review. Tlic increase, reckoned on actual 
figures, lias been from .53 to .59 jier mille: reckoned on the population over 15 
years of age, from 74 to 82 jier mille. (//) The increase has been proportion¬ 
ately greater among gii’ls than among Iioys, representing an advance of 61 per 
cent, in the (vase of the formi'r, of 15 per cent, in the latter. This is especially 
shown by the low propoi’tion of female literates of 20 years and upwards, 
as eompared with that in the age periods 10 15 and 15—20 years. Some of 
the census reports notice this striking advance. (Hi) The generiil increase is 
to some extent minimised by the more stringent, definition of literacy 
which has been adopted. 

Comjxirison of 324. A comparison between the. figures of education and those of literacy 
figures of produces some interesting results. It is generally supposed that in the 
education with majority of cases the results of ednc,ation in India are not permanent. The 
those of truth of this supposition nmy he roughly ImUmI by comparing the proportion 

literacy. of pupils in a period of five ye,nrs and the proportion of literates in some 

snh.sequcnt pci-iod of years with the actu.al population living during those 
periods. The periods taken may be from 5 to 10 years of age for education, 
and from 15 to 20 years foi» literacy. It is undesirable to take the inter¬ 
vening quinary period sinee tlmse ,at school during it are fast diminishing 
.and those reckoned literate are probably minimised by the fact that many are 
still under in.stniction. The ivsnlt is that 108 per mille of the population 
from the comjdetion of the fifth to the completion of the tenth year are under 
education, and 91 pi'r mille are lil<'r,atn from the completion of the fifteenth 
to that of tRe twentieth year. It wonld. however, be d.angerous to accept 
this? .as even .an approximately cuiTect calculation. Ages in India are 
difficult to ascertain .and the figures for ages given in genenal table X conflict 
with thos(‘ given for cMsses. It is safer to ignore the ages and simply take 
the earliest period of five years’ schooling, assuming tluit the children at school 
during these five«t,ag(>s .are aged .about 5 to 10 years. This gives 148 at 
school in fvery thousand of the children between those ages. If 91 per mille 
are subsequently liler.ate, then 39 per cent, of those educated rapidly lose the 
Iwnefit of their education- Tho calculation is vitiated by the facts that the 
literates arc the product, not of the figures for 1912, but of smaller figures in 
earlier years, and that general table X does not show quite the full number 
rtf tho^ under primary ednaatioii. These two causes of error act in opposite 
directions and may be taken as roughly canoelling each other. Tfae failure 
of education* to produce literacy in 39 per cent, of those educated may be 
assigned to the short school age and to the fact that the schooling takes pla<® 
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at a very early age when its effects are easily effaced. In Burma alone the 
percentage of literacy between the ages of 15 and 20 exceeds (and largely 
exceeds) that of education for an earlier period of five years. The explanation 
is that elementary instruction is largely given in monastic schools, many of 
which are unrecognised and hence not included in the figures on which this 
calculation is based, and whose figures (even if they were Included) would 
probably be under-stated. 
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UHAPTEll IX. 


fe^UOFESSIONAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


7.— Introductory. 

325. Tlie present chapter deals with law, inedicijie, eiigineeriug, agricul¬ 
ture an3 uUieu subjects. Not all the institutions coucenicd are administered 
by tlie departments of education. Law and engineering colleges and schools 
- are nominally under the local directors or universities, but their administra¬ 
tion is largely inlluenced by the educational policy of tlie High Courts and 
tlie Public Works Departments. Certain legal examinations are, for ex¬ 
ample, controlled absolutely by the High Courts, while the universities con¬ 
trol others. Medical institutions ai'o under the supervision of the medical 
departments. Agriculture and forestry arc not administered by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and tlie final authority on these subjects in India is the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. Veterinary work is also dealt with 
in the same department. • 


II.— Law. 

320. Tticrc ai'o various grades of legal practitioners in India. Advocates Legal praeti- 
or vakils of a High Court practise before that court (but the latter do not, save tiofiere ani.^ 
at Madras and Allahabad, practise on its original side). Pleaders and 
makUlars practise in the subordinate courts, save in the Pimjab, Burma andftont.' 
Cojf^nlil lU'oviuces where first grade pleaders arc allowed to practise in the 
Court of the province. Admission to the rolls and the qualifications 
iOd, admission are dwided by the chartered High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, 

. Bombay and Allahabad, and also (subject to the Local Government’s approval 
of the rules framed under tlie Legal Practitioners Act) by the non-chartered 
Chief Courts of the I’unjab and Burma. The High and Chief Courts are 
Mso empowered to make rules (subject to previous sanction of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment in the case of Chief Courts) for the qualifications, admission and 
ccrfcBBcates of persons deemed proper to be enrolled as pleaders of subordinate 
cour^;. , The usual qualifications recognised arc (i) a call to the bar of England 
or enrolment as an advocate of the principal courts of Scotland; 
passing of an Indian university degive in law-*the B.L. or LL.B., 
the M.L. or LL.M., tlie D.L. or LL.D.; {Hi) the p.-ussing of the pleadership 
examination prescribed and amducted by the court itself; (iv) the passing of 
a minor examination, such as that for .generally held by the court. 

The qualifications carry different privileges under different <!ourts. Calcutta 
admits as advocates oulv barristers of England or Irehind and advocates of 
Sedtiand, and now likewise insists on a years practice in chambers in England 
(unless the candidate is a rncrnlier of the faculty of advocates in Scotland), and 
either tlirec years’ education in addition to this in the Unitcil Kingdom or a 
of a university either of the United Kingdom or of India. Other 
recognise the same but have not adopted the added conditions—save 
tafit the High Court requires a years practice in'ehambers; but they 

also recognii^^^ndian qualifications. Madras admits masters of laws of the 
Madras llniV^ity after a period of further study; Bombay admits bachelors 
Of kws of the University of Bombay after attendance and a further 
natm; Allahabad admits LI,.D.’s of the University of Allah&bad; the’Piai- 
jj^Hdmits pleaders of the first grade who have practised for ten years (ftlfti 
. ^Ixhese in the Chief Court) or for three years in the Chief Court after obt^Y 
the degree of doctor of laws of the Punjab University. Bombay ahd. 

'5fjS0[^abad also admit High Court or first grade pleaders after ten years^prac- 
under certain conditions. Madras and Burma admit advocates of , 
otJ^sp^igh Courts. • ■ . 

327. The qualification for enrolment as a vakU is usually the b^hd^> 
shto of law. with some fuirther distinction—either hemours at tbeoxamination. 
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or a further test, or a certain number of years of practice. A law degree is 
not insisted on at IJoiubay and Allahabad, provided the prescribed exami¬ 
nation is passed; but at the latter High Court two years’ attendance at a law 
college is required. A pleader must either have a law degree or have passed 
the examination prescribed by tiie court, for admission to which certain gene 
ral educational ciualilicatious are usually laid ilown. At Matlras the candi¬ 
date for the first grade pleadership must be a graduate; for the second grade 
ail under graduate. At lUilcutta and Allahabad the intermediate standard 
is required, and also attendance at a law class recognised by the court. The 
qualification mpiinxl in a makhtur i.s generally the matriculation or its equi¬ 
valent (in the I’uujab the intcnuciliatc) and a s])ccial examination. . 

628. The ploiulersliip examination entitles the successful candidate to 
plead in subordinate courts such as (hose of district and se.s8ions judges. A 
inuklitar (in [irovina's where this gj-adc exists) generally practises (but does 
not plead) in the courts of siiljordinalii judges, but in tlu! I‘uujab he is per¬ 
mitted to practise in all l ivil courts .subordinate to the Chief C'ourt, and to 
plead in criminal couits inferior to the sc.ssions court. It is not necessary now 
to enter into the qualilications of attorneys or dilleretices of nomenclature 
found in differemt ])rovinccs. 

This preface is necessary iu order to show the pi'ecise phme occupied 
by those who have undergone their legal tiauninj^ in India and the functions 
of the universities in comiection with lh.jt training. As to the former, it will 
have been observed tliat barristers liave generally the advantage over those 
trained in India for purposes of enrolment as adsocates and practice upon the 
original side of High and Chief Courts. 'ITie Indian law degnxis can be 
obtaimal only after graduation in arts or science, aiul by success in a search¬ 
ing examination. 'I’liis Jias led many Iiaiians to utili.se the easier though 
more expensive tioudilions leading to a call to the bai‘. 'ITie resultant anomaly 
of “ England returned ” barristers of no outstanding ability, ranking above 
purely Indian products of repute and i-xperieuce, has recently attracted 
attention. 'I’he High Court, of Calcutta has adopted (lu! measures detailed 
above for ensuring a due measure of general qualifications in tlio.se who are 
enrolled a.s its advocates; ami the High Court of Hombay has prescribed the 
condition of one year’s practice in chambers, 

6T0. As to the functions of tlie mii\crsitics, these bodies prescribe and 
conduct examinations which ai'e recognised by the courts as qualifying suc¬ 
cessful candidates for enrolment under thciuseUes or their subordinate courts 
in various grades. ’I'lie courts furtlier make use <tf educational iiustitutions in 
that the pleadership classes, attendance at which is compulsory before the 
pleadership examination can Ik; attempted, arc connected with and generally 
held in arts collegas often in (x)mbinution with law degree classes. Hut the 
special examinations for pleaderships are conducted by the High or Chief 
Courts. 

331. The story of h'gal education is told iu jMr. Nathan's review. The 
original Acts of incorporation empowered (he universities to grant degrees in 
law. A sub-committee was apiiointed to consider the regulations for the 
three older universities. Jnstructed to follow the model of the London Uni-* 
versity, it found that the systems of Hindu and Muliaiumadan law and the 
procedure and practiieti of Indian courts rendered the mandate impossible of 
close fulfilment. T’^o systems id' opposite cimracter iwolvcd themselves - con¬ 
centration at single colleges in Madras, Bombay and the Punjab, the growth 
of classes at inimerous local iiollcgcs in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Bonibq,y more properly assumed a mid-way i)ositioTi;.for, while the Govern- 
, ment Law College (more projierly an evening school attached to the Elphin- 
stonc College) alone taught the full course, classes attached to other colleges 
could present pupils for the preliminary examination—a plan which has 
now been abolislied. Both systems ])rovcd unsatisfactory and were found to 
produce many graduates in law, hut few real lawyers ”; but the latter was 
•the more unsatisfactory of the two, because, instruction (inadequate in both) 
was ofted almost non-existent in Widely dispersed classes. The following 
quotation from the report of the Calcutta University may be takefl as 
typical:—“ There was not a single college devoted entirely to the teaching of 
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law; and judged from tlic point of view of the requirements of the new regu¬ 
lations they were <all found to be far below the mark. The arrangements 
made were wholly inadequate and could only l»c regarded as mere colourable 
compliance with the regulations. The students as a rule were found to he 
irregular and unpunctual in their attendance: and in the majority of cases 
discipline was found to he (ixtreinoly lax.” The rei)ort (juotes the opinion of 
Sir Ashutesh Mukharji, the Viee-Ghanccllor: " The m.ajority of students 

have no hooks; they do not intend to listen to thci lectures; very many of them 
are employed as teachers in schcxils or clerks in puhli<' olhecs, arid their only 
anxiety is to gel credit for attendance at a certain nuinlxu- of leiitures as 
require.<l by the university regulations; and it is by no means an unusual in¬ 
cident for a student to get himself nnirked present by a proxy.” 

The feature of the quinquennium has been the recognition of these facts 
ac(!ompanicd by attem))ts at remedy the estahlishment of central institu¬ 
tions, the reform of courses and the inqirovement of the condition of students 
by the o[)ening of hostels. 

332. Any action tending to render less easy the entry to a re.iminerativefZc/orwduriwy 
and attractive profe.ssion is naturally regarded with some opposition. Thp.the quinqvm- 
dual control over (iourses and examinations does not facilitate reforni. Tt is niton, 
therefore not surpi'ising to find tliat in the licngals (wliere oppasition would 
naturally Iki most .strong) the steps hitherto taken have resulted in a qualified 

success. Much, however, has hes'n aceomplishc'd. I.:ivv colleges and classes* 
numbered 35 in 1902 andtlS in 1907. They have now been reduced to 25, 

‘iniiluding two colleges which have not been shown in the liengal L'eneral tables. 

There has bwm no falling olT in students, who were 2,R08 in 1902, and now 
are 3,046. On the other hand, not only has expenditure risen from 
Rs. 1,25,786 in 1902 .and Rs. 1,57,008 in 1907 to Rs. 2,64.494 in 1912, but 
expenditure from provincial funds, which (owing to the eheai) scale on which 
the schools were run and the theory that they must j>ay or more than pay for 
themselves) was a niinvs (jiiautity in the two iirevious quinquennia, is now 
Rs. 37,093 a year; this means an increase of Rs. 40,640 siiiee in 1907 govern- 
pient made lis. 3,.547 out of its el.asses. 'Die changes in the way of concen¬ 
tration of institutions and improveiiK'nt of staff, eurrienla and supervision 
are given in detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

333. Madras, Bombay, the. Thinjah, Burma .and the Central Provinces (n) ConcetUra- 

each possess one institution; the ITuiteil Provinces lias five, Kastern Bengal<io»o/teocA- 
and Assam four and Bengal eleven. ing. 

In Madras the (iovernment Law Pollogo prepares graduates for the B.T^. 
degree and for the flirt grade, ])leadersliip examination, and those who have 
passed the intermediate for the second grade iiloade,rslii[). ft is self-sup¬ 
porting. The strengthening of the staff was under consideration at the close 
of the period and has since lieeu sanctioned. The l,aw College at Lahore is 
maintained by the nniversitv. \ whole-time staff was appointed during the 
quinquennium, and expenditure rose from Rs*11..S4r) to Rs 24,585, most of 
which is covered by fees. The vernacular classes have been alxilished. the 
examination results improved and a lucstel opened, lii UimJuni^ too, there is 
now only one institution the Government T.aw School (classed as a college). 

At the beginning of the quimpieuniiiyi, six inofiissil e(»lleg(‘s w'cre also recog¬ 
nised as preparing for the proliminarv LL.I). In 1907, Dr Selby pointed 
out that if a full-time college with non-practising tutors could Ik- estahlisheil, 
the course of study might lie reduced to two years after gr.aduation and the 
mofussU classes might disappear. The, course has lleen so reduced; the 
classes have vanished; hut the law school (at the Elphin.stone College) is still 
an evening school, where, n.s Mr. Prior says, tired lecturers leach tired stu¬ 
dents, the whole course is not covered and the stipends arc insufQeient to 
attract the best lawyer.s as instructors. The school now contains 458 students 
and more than pays its own expen.ses, which amount to Rs. 26,144. The 
surplus funds .are being accumulated for a building. 

Partial concentration has taken place in the Beugals and the United 
Provinces. Central institutions have been established; hut, while local cla.ss&s 

ftro DOW olasBed ae coUefi;es savo one—^thoascliool in 'Rii.ugooii. Tlnn infltitntion war omittod 

tYie supplementnl ttdilo in tlio Inst n>view 
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have been diminished, they have by no means been extinguished. The Un'- 
vorsity of Allahabad opened a law college in 1907, which already contains 
304 students—considerably over half the total in the province. But the 
increase in the nuinter of those (from 307 to 559 during the period) and the 
want of a proper lyibitation for the central institution have contributed to 
the continmiucc of classes. Tlio total nuinljcr of institutions is now five as 
against six in 1906-07. The TTniversity (’ollege has a whole-time principal, 
a professor and two assistant professors. I'lu! work is carried on in the 
Muir (Central College. But the olas.scs are over-large for the rooms and will 
shortly l»e aeeonunodated in the new senate hall. Tlie erection of a separate 
building and of a hostel is under contemplation. Bengal and Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and .\ssiiin have been affected by the new regulations, the longtliening if 
the course, and the general sense of dissatisfaction at the existing state of 
affairs. Tn liengal four goiTminent and certain private colleges previously 
maintained law chmses. In the former the classes h.'id to pay their way, in 
sonic at least of the latter they weiv sources of considerable income. In 
1908 09 the system w.as changed. A University T.aw College was ojiened at 
Calcutta, with a whole-time jiriiicipal, tlinr profe.ssors and eight assistant 
profe.ssors It contains 039 students and costs nearly Hs. 62,000 a year, of 
which Rs. 23,.500 coiiins from provincial re.s()urco’H. To provide for Bihar, the 
classes .at tin* I’alna College were not only continued, but raised to the status 
of a second law college both for B.I,. and for fileadersliij) students. It has a 
whole-time principal and four lecturers for 41,degree students, and one 
lecturer for 30 students reading for the pleadership examination. To provide* 
for Orissa, six scholarshiiw of Rs 30 ii, month, tenable for two vea.rs, have 
been instilnted at Patna 'I'hc otiicr It.I, classes attached to the government 
colh'gcs at llooghiv, Krishnagar and Unttaek were closed; they also dis¬ 
appeared at all private colleges save the Ripon in Calcutta. So much for 
degree chesses But pleadei'ship ela.sses have not only been continued .at the 
City, Rijion and Metro]lolitan Colleges in Cnlentta, and at the Midnaporo, 
Berhamiiore and 'I'ej Narayan Colleges. Init (in view of loc,al needs) have 
licou started .anew at the government arts colleges of Hooghly, Krish¬ 
nagar and Ravenshaw (Cntt.ack), and (as stated above) at the Government 
Patna T.aw Colh'ge. The result of this is that there are eleven colleges or 
classes (all are elasseil as eolh'ges). of which three teach the B.T* course, and 
the remainder the pleadershif) course (two of the latter, viz, Hooghly .and 
City Colleges which had no pupils, have not been shown in general table TIT); 
thri^ are "overiiment institutions, one (Midnaporo) is municipal, one is aided 
and four arc niiaidod. The Tlniversity College is strictly an aided institu¬ 
tion, hnt has been shown as one managed hy government in the Bengal general 
tables. The number of students is 1,146 against 1,272 in 1907, the total ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 1,*10,390 against Rs. 43,141 and the expenditure from 
provincial funds was Rs. 39,725. A somewhat similar process has taken 
place in Eastern Jienanl and . j.w/w due lo the same eanses. The B.L. classes 
at the nneea, Rajshahi .and Braja Moh.an Colleges have been closed. _ A single 
college has heim opened at Haeca, of which the jirincipal is identical with 
the principal of the arts college, while one whole-time .and two half-time pro¬ 
fessors ha\p been ap])ointod. At the same time, however, classes (with in¬ 
significant piimhers) for the pleader.ship examination contimie to be attached 
to the Haeca. Raishahi and Chittagong Colleges .and (in Assam) to the high 
school at Gaiiliati. 

Tn Burma the Goyernment College at R.angnon has a smajl class of ten 
students. There are how no B.L. students. Tt is suggested that this is the 
result of the extension of the course' to three vi'ars; and the professor considers 
the Calentta Uniwrsitv courses ill-adapted to the needs of Bnrman students, 
though Certain elu^'res in the regulations to moot Buddhhit requirements have 
been m.ade hv the nniversitv. Tn the Central Provinces the class at .Tuhhulporo 
has lieen nholisheil and the te.aching of law is now confined to the Morris 
College at Nagpur. The nurnlier of students is 77, having donhlod in the 
qninqnenninm; exyienditnre has likewise donhled and now stands at 
Rs. 9,917, of which Rs. 4.3;1.3 is met from provincial revenues. 

* 334. Tt.will h" observed that therje has been a tendency to appoint full¬ 
time principals. These are generally assisted hy pro feasors, who, with few 
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exceptions, are practising lawyers. This latter scheme is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Universities Commission and has the advantage of 
utilising the services of men who are actively engaged in the profession. 

335. Mr. Orange described at length the changes in the courses effected (®) ThR courses, 
under the new regulations. In the present review, the courses and the most 
recent changes in them are briefly indicated in appendix IV and shown at 
greater length in appendix XIX. Tlie most important modifications have 
been at Calcutta and Jlombay. At the former university the U.L. course has 
been prolonged to three years, or to two and a half years in tlie case of those 
placed in the first division at the preliminary examination. 

At Bombay the course was of three years and commencc'd immediately 
after the passing of tlie intermediate, the first LL.B. examination being 
l»eld after one year’s study. It has now been redueed to two years and made 
wholly post-graduate. The resultant closure of the classes subsidiary to the 
Government Law School has been already noticed. At all universities tin* 
course now commences after graduation and (save at Calcutta) occu])ies two 
years. It ordinarily includes jurisprudence, Roman law, Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan law, the law relating to persons and projMTty, (iontracts and torts, 
evidence and civil pnxjcdurc, crimes and criminal procedure, etc. The prin¬ 
ciples of equity and of legislation, international law and other subjects are 
generally added either as integral parts of the isourse, for honours or for the 
higher degree. An examijiation in some portion of the subjects for the B.L. 

. or LL.B. is held at the end of each year of study. The final examination 
results show a slight improvement upon those in previous periods. Of L.'iflO 
candidates presented in 1912, 741 ptissed The higher degree of M.L. or 
LL.M. is also conferred on the result of an examination, ordinarily after two 
years’ study subsequent to the bachelorship; the Punjab University offers no 
such degrtii'. All universities save Bombay offer a D.L. or IJ-.D. degree on 
[)re3entation of a thesis. 

As regards the plcadership examination, it will suffice to say that this 
is a test held under the control of the High or Chief Courts, generally as an 
alternative to the possession of a law degree. Thougli the class(;s are hold in 
conjunction with the college class(;s for the degree, and though some univer¬ 
sity qualification is generally required as a condition of entrance to the ex¬ 
amination, the test itself is under the eontn*l of the court. The same is the 
Ciisc with the examination for mukhtars, save in the Punjah, where it is under 
the control of the university. 

• 336. The old type law class was (and, where it persists, still i.s) held in a (d) Collegiate 
class room of an arts colhigc in the early morning or the late evening. 'L'hc Ule and resi- 
law-lecturer would come in for an hour or so, mentally •ahsoilx’d in prepara- dence. 
tion for his day’s work in the court or fatigued at its conclusion. Such of 
the students as deemed it incumbent on them to pul in an appearance would 
straggle in, and hurry off at the earliest opportunity to their own labours 
(not infrequently those of a teacher in some neighlKuiring high school). There 
was no sort of corporate life, no special building, no library, no,supervision. 
y\. certain amount has recently been done by way of supplying these institu 
tions with local habitations. The Madras T-aw Collegp luus a fine building. 

• The University Law College at Calcutta is held in the new Darblufnga build¬ 
ings, while that at Allahabad will be located in the new senate hall as soofi 
as it is ready for use. The law colleges at Bombay,, Nagpur, Dacca and 
Rangoon are held in the rooms of the government a*ts colleges at those 
places, and at Lahore apparently in hired buildings. Libraries, too, have 
been provided in certain cases. The Calcutta University I«aw College and 
the Patna Law College have made ample prevision. The Punjab Law 
College has a fairly valuable library. There is also a libraly in the Madras^ 

Law College. The Allahabad University propose to establish a library of * 

their own with a portion of the imperial gnuita T-cccutly made and this will , 

no doubt provide tor legal studies. 

337. More important still is the recognition of the necessity for making 
residential provision for a class of students who, though older than the raajorr. 
ity of arts students, must often be driven to lodge in insanitary aifd undesir- 
•jfblS places among surroundings wholly unfavourable to a proper upbringing. 
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Hostels are attached to the Patna Law College as well as to the Punjab Law 
I'ollcge. The Calcutta University College hostel has already been erected 
witli the aid of a grant of tliree lakhs. It is iiuchir contemplation to con¬ 
struct hostels for the liniversity Law (hdloge at Allaliabad and Rs. 105 lakhs 
ha.s been granted towards its erection. A start lias been Trade, but much 
.still nanaius to be done. 


General. 


Medical 

colleges. 


Mediml 

schools. 


Increase 
during th 
feriod. 


III. Medicine. 

Medical educatioti in India is imparted in medical colleges or 
schools, according to the standard of qualification required. The colleges are 
allilidled to iiniveT’sities, and tlicir curriculum is de.Tigued primarily to meet 
tfie requirements of those who de.sire university degrei's; but, as in Europe, 
some cater ;ilso for the class of students aiming only at a diploma qualifying 
tl'cm to practise medicine in India. A brief description of the main changes 
in coni'ses, etc., has been given in chapter V and appendix IV. 

;i:i0 In some colleges sjjccial coui’scs are lield in subjects which are only 
indirecOy loaccrned witli tlio practice of medicine; for example, at Madras 
there are clas.ses for compounders, dhais (midwiyes), and sanitary inspectors. 
In other parts of India those subjects arc gcnoT’ally taught in the schools. 

.\11 tlie colleges admit students of both sexes; and the great majority 
enter with the ilcliberatc intention of pnxmriug service under government 
The students may roughly be divided into the foll«win<; cla.sses : — 

(«) Indians who are under training to become “ civil assistant surgeons ’’ * 
cndi'r rlic provincial administrations, 'riicse were formerly required to 
obtain only a licence to practise medicine and .surgery; but the standard has 
recently been raised, and they now have, to niidergo a six years’ course of study 
and obtiiin the university degree which has taken the place of the old L.M.S., 
save in Ma.ilras and (for the present) in Hombay. 

{!>) Military students, is ho ar,^ Kni-opoaiis or members of the domiciled 
community, and are educated at the expense of tlie stale to the standard 
required for the military assistant surgeon branch of the Indian subordinate 
medical department. These students do not matriculate, and they arc ad¬ 
mitted after a competitive examination in general knowledge which is nothing 
like as scsei'c as tliat required from university stndent.s. Military students 
are given difilomas by the colleges; none of them go on to obtain a university 
degree. 

(r) (’asnal students, male and female. These are studying medicine 
with the intention of becoming private practitioners. 

{d) Post graduate students. These are to he found in Madras College, 
where classes arc hi^d for civil snb assistiuit surgeons after completion of 
seieii years’ service. 

340. Medical schools, jus distinct from colleges, are not afliliated to uni¬ 
versities. They give a 4 year curriculum, with a school diploma or licence to 
liraetisK. Theoretically they demand the preliminary standard of matricu¬ 
lation into a iinivei'.sity before admission; it has, however, up to the prtaient, 
been found quite impossible to insist on this standard; and students with 
lower qualifications have to be accepted. The instiaiction is now imparted in 
English. 

TTie male stude.ij,ts at Llie schools are almost entirely candidates for em¬ 
ployment under the state as military or civil " sub-assistant surgeons.” Many 
of the female students, too, arc similarly intending to enter the provincial 
subordinate medical service, or the hospitals administered by the Dufferin 
fund. ’Ihc remainder, of Ixith sexes, - as yet a small number—ultimately go 
into pilviite iirattice, or take serviw' under commercial bodies, such as mines, 

' tea gardens, shipping eonipiiuies and the like. 

341. Individual medical colleges are dealt with in the succeeding para¬ 
graphs and an Jiccount of the government medical schools is given in appendix 
X.X.. The number of colleges has during the quinquennium increased from 
,4 to 5 and of scholars fiDin 1,542 to 1,822. Tiistitutions for medical instruc¬ 
tion (including both colleges and schtwls) have increased from 31 to 33; pupils 
from 4,720 to 6,044, and the direct expenditui'e on such institutions froiu 
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Rs. 10,69,451 to Rs. 13,62,227. The total expenditure in different institutions 
for the years 1907—1912 is shown in appendix XXI. The expenditure from 
public funds has risen from Rs. 8,97,365 to Rs. 9,58,678 during the sanu! 
period.* 

342. There are now five medical colleges ;— Individual 

Tlie Medical College of Madras. colleges. 

The Grant Medical College, IJoinbay. 

The Medical College of Hengal, Calcutta. 

The Medical College of Lahore. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. 

The last is a new institution, only recently opeiuid. 

The number of .sludents attending thcne colleges at the bcgiuiiiiig and 
end of the quincpicnuiuin was as follows 
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Tot. 

LI. . . 1,.')42 

1,822 


The main changes in the previous quiiiquciniiuni (which s:i\\ the intro 
duclion of new rcgidations in the universities) were tlic aholition of the 
Licence in Medicine and Surgery (L.M.S.) in two out of the five univer-sitics, 
and the breaking up, for puritoses of specialisation, of the M.l) degree. 

These reforms have been coutinued during the peidod under review. 

The changes in curriculum, in connection with the abolition of the Liccncc 
In Medicine and Surgery, and the substitution for it of the degree of bachelor 
of medicine, have ncccs.sitatod numerous additions to the. teaching .staffs of 
the colleges, which, along with other matters of interest, arc detailed below. 

In most of the colleges there has been a decline in the number of students, 
which is partly the result of the higher st.nndards of preliminai y education 
demanded before admission, and partly of the deterring effc'cts of the longei' 
course now required for a university degree. It is exp.e. ted, howeiev, th.it 
this decline will be found to be [uirely temporary, as, imleed, it has already 
proved to be at Calcutta. 

343. At the Madras college the physiological aiuf hygiene laboratories Medical 
have been completed. The construction of hostels for civil and military Co?fe/e, 
students is still unfler consideration. More Icr'turo theatres arc urgently ilfadms. 
required. There is no suitable aeex>mmodation*for the tcacl'ing of pathology, 
and it is jvroposed lo create a })atho]ogical institute, under (he charge of the 
professor of pathology, who will also be responsible for instruction in hacterio- 
logy. 

A lecturer in jdiysies has been aj)pointed, thus relieving the professor of 
chemistry of the duty of teaching tJiis subject. A committee has euqnivQd 
into the whole constitution and staffing of the college, and the recommenda¬ 
tions made are now under consideration, llriefly, it*is proposed to creale 
whole-tinie major professoivships of chemistry, physiology, anatomy, patho¬ 
logy and medical jurisi)rudenec, and to add a minor chair of clinical and 
operative surgery. 

The number of sUnlents has increased from 157 to 423» Of thoSe work¬ 
ing in the college de[)art.ment, i.c., those who are studying for the M.lh, C.M.* 
or L.M.S. qualifications, there are now 296. There arc 12 female students in 
this department, a slight decrease. The chemist and druggist ilep.ai’tment 

* Those flguros and those of exponditvre differ from tho figures jgiven in tho gonerni tah'.os and 
in the supplemental tables. The fi(;ures in the n^eneral tables are vitiated by tho fart that tnodiral 
colleges and schools are ali^ethcr omitted in the Madras report. The supplnnu>nt!il tables hav)' 
bem rectified as fai‘ os possible by the addition of Che Madras figures for 1911. Thn*fi(cnres nooted 
111 iho bod.y of the remrt are taken portiy from tho supplemental tables and partly from figui'cs 
supplied by tho office of tho Director QeneraJ, Indian Medical Servieo. 
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OrafU Medical- 
College, Botn- 
bay. 


Calcutta Medi¬ 
cal College. 


still fails to attract students, although the standard for admission has been 
lowered, The sanitary inspectors’ class, however, numbering about 40 
students, has been very successful. 

The number of students who qualify tends to rise; in 1907-08 eighteen 
])assfid out (eleven L.M S., seven M.B.), in the latest retuim thirty-two obtained 
the LM.S. and eleven obtained the M.B. 

314. During the qiiinqueimium some very necessary additions were made 
to the college in Bombay. The new bacteriological and biological laboratories 
were opened in 1907-08, a pathological laboratory in 1909, and a hostel to 
accoitiinodate 240 civil students. The hired quarters reserved for the use of 
military students having been found to be inconvenient and unsatisfactory, it 
has been decided to build a new one; and plans are under (ionsidcration. 

Several important changes have been made in the staff to meet the require¬ 
ments of tile new curriculum. A whole-time professorship of physics was 
created in 1909-10, and whole-time chairs of jiathology and anatomy have 
just been sanctioned by the Set retary of .State, and will lie filled at once. The 
prol'ossoi’ of pathology will be an l.M.S. olllcer, but the chair of anatomy will 
probably Ik? filled by an Indian. 

heoturerships on diseases of the ear, nose, throat, on anaistheticS, on 
clectro-therapeulic.s and on skin diseases have been created; also tutorships in 
bacteriology and ophthalmologv. On the other band, with the disappearance 
of iKitaiiy as a subject of examination, the minor chair in that branch of science 
has been abolished. 

At the commencement of the quinquennium there were 638 civil and 41 
military students; at the (>nd, the eorresiiqnding figures were 496 and 35. 
There has thus been a decrease amounting to 142 civil students, which is 
ascribed to the increasing severity of the examinations and to a larger num¬ 
ber of students withdrawing during their course. There are now 29 female 
students, as compared with 25 in 19()7. 

345. During the quinquennium the Calcutta medical college and hospital 
have been inodcrniscd and the teaching accommodation has Ixien greatly im¬ 
proved. The fourth or administrative block was completed in 1912, and 
there arc now an examination ball, a spacious office and library, students’ 
common room, waiting rewm for fcrii.a]e students and a professors’ room. The 
new anatomical museum was opened in 1909. Dcrtain buildings are still 
urgently required, viz., biologic.!!, physic<al and fiharniacological laboratories, 
a refreshment room for .students and a hostel for civil students. The first 
of these will be included in the scheme for the creation of a school of tropical 
medicine, referred to later, which it is hoped will shortly te taken in hand. 
The need for a hostel'was noted in the last report, and is more urgent than 
over owing to the increase in Calcutta house rents. ' 

The introduction of the new regulations rendered necessary the appoint¬ 
ment of a whole-time professor of biology, and the inauguration of a special 
biological defiartmcnt. An officer was appointed in 1908-09, but the work is 
hampereil by the absence of a special laboratory. A whole-time professor of 
anatomy was appointed in 1912, relieving the second surgeon of the hospital of 
this duty. * 

The number of students continues to rise steadily. The average number 
of regular students has risen from 454 in 1908 to 612 in 1911-12, and of th^e 
an average of 17 are v’omon. The military class does not fluctuate much, but 
the number of “ female certificate " class students has declined from 10 to 6. 
The number of students wdio qualified has fallen from 69 (67 L.M.S. and 2 
M.B.) in 1907-08 to 53 (50 L.M.S. and 3 M.Il.); this decline is due to the much 
greater stringency of the M.B. examination. The number of failures in the 
preliminary scientific examination is noticeable, and it appears probable that 
the new matriculation is not a sufficiently searching test of the capability of 
the individual to undertake further study. 

There has long been a demand for a Qualification in the subject of tropical 
medicine, such as is granted by some of tne universities and examining bodies 
in the United Kingdom. It has now been decided that a diploma of tropical, 
medicine (D-T.M.) shall be given by the Calcutta University. The corollary 
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to this decision is the creation of a school of tropical medicine; and sanction ' 
has recently been received for this from the Secretary of State. The new 
school will form part of the Medical College, from which its stall will bo 
drawn. The course at this school will be a post graduate one. and will be 
open to all medical officers and su1x>rdinates serving under government as well 
as to the profession generally. 

346. The higher standard of preliminary education dciiiaiKlod by the Medical 
revised medical regulations and the abolition of tlie Ij-M.S. qualification ha.\e College, 
resulted in a reduction in the number of students at Lahore. Moreovei', ]n'^-lMhore. 
liminary science teaching is now given at tlie Government C’-ollcgo and other 
instij^utions. Students of other univcr-sitics than the T’linjah are now 
ineligible for admission. The actual decline is from 257 students at the en«l 

of the last quinquennium to 156 at tlie end of the present one. Tliis decline 
will, it is believed, cease automatically wlien the science faculty can jiass more 
students than it has hitJierto done. At present all the students arc studying 
for the M.B.ll.S. degree of the university. The a.ssociation of tlie medical 
school with the college coiitiimes; the proposal to sojiaral-e thorn, long looked 
for, has not yet proved feasible, 'riiere is a jiroposal, in connection with the 
King Edward VII Memorial scheme, to have a new college building in addi 
tion to extensions of those existing, as well as a hostel for civil students. The 
uuinlier of students who qualify has increased; in 1907-08, 13 passed the 
L.M.S. or old M.B., whesreas, in 1911-12, 20 qualified under the old rules and 
10 obtained the new M.B.Ji.S. 

A profiissor of pathology and tutors in medicine, materia inedica and 
physiology were appointed in 1908, and professors of gynmc.ology and ophthal¬ 
mology in the following year. The three hon.se surgeons have also lieen 
utilised as clinical assistants, and a demonstrator of anatomy has been added 
to the staff. 

347. The college at Lveknow, which is affiliated to the Allahabad Univer- King George’, 
sity, has only recently betm opened. It lias ha<l the advantage of the experi- Medkcd 
ence of other cx)lleges and is equipped, Ixitli from the point of view of staff College, 

and accommodation, in the most uji-to-datc manner. Tliere arc at l)resent 
sanctioned whole-time professors of surgery, medicine, i)athology, physiology, 
anatomy and materia inedica; as the students are now only in their second 
year, only the last three are actually employed. The college will fill a nmcli 
felt want, and will relieve Calcutta and Lahore of the students who formerly 
came to them from the United Provinces. The course of instruction is 
designed for students working for the M.B., Allaliabad. 

348. The X Ray Institute continues to impart instruction to those who Special 
desire a working knowledge of skiagrajihy. Primarily intended to train coM/-ses o/ 

' officers for militixry purposes, it now has ciourses for officers and subordinates instruction. 
in military and civil employment; and although some 50 individuals aie 
trained yearly, there is always a demand /or admission. A w'ell (narked 
demand for a longer course, covering electro-therajiy, is also evident; and the 
extension of the scope of the institute is under consideration.^ 

The Central Research Institute, Kasauli, has now become an educational 
institution; classes of instruction in bacteriologicalJtechnique are held there 
six times a year, and these classes are open to selected offic^ers and subordinates 
in government service. Here again the demand for admission is greater than 
the available accommodation. Special classes are also held twice a year for 
instruction in the study of malaria, and are well attended. Finally, oppor¬ 
tunities are afforded for research at the institute, under the guidance of the 
staff. • 

, IV,—Engineering and stirreying. 

• * . • 

349. Colleges and schools of engineering pro^iare stifdents for service.in(?enera/. 
the Public Works Department, or as civil, mechanical and electrical engineers 

in other employ. Some of tliem also contain classes of a distinctly iniiustrial 
character. Hence it is not always possible to distinguish lietween what may 
be termed the ' professional ’ and the ‘ industrial ’ institution, or between 
students of these two classes in a single institution. Each large proviace, 

•however, contains an engineering institution. Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces have colleges. These prepare students for the univer- 
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sity (lef^recs (save in the tinited Provinces, where the university Inis no 
fnculty of engineering and the college at Roorkee bestows its own diplomas) 
and for superior posts in the service. The changes in the university courses 
liavc already been indicated in tlie chapter on universities and in appendix 
JV. At (Calcutta, liomhay and Madras the cour.se comniences after the 
intermediate, and is now specialised in its later stages. The Punjab Univer¬ 
sity alone lias a lower course commencing after matriculation. They also 
(ucjiare pupils of low’ci' original qualifications as overseers and sub-overseers 
for the sulioi'diiiatc service. In some jjrovinces there are a few guaranteed 
posts; and .soitiefinics practical training under the public Avorks dcjiartment 
IS arranged after the completion of the college course. The Punjab and 
IJnrma contain each a school a kind of le.sser engincming collegc—and a 
privately managed college in Lahore also is affiliated for the engineering certi- 
fii'ate of the Pun jab University. The ('entral Provinces is building one. In 
addition to the college at Sihpur, llengal and Lastern llcngal and Assam have 
a nimiher of schools which train np to the overseer and suh-overseer stanilards. 
It is interesting to notice that hil'nreation in special .studies is contemplated 
in tlio Ingher of those schools. Knginceriiig institutions frcqiientlv contain 
li'chnic.il and industrial classes (tliese arc ])rominent at Silipur .and Roorkee) 
and survey cl:is.ses. Siip])lenieuta.l tahle no. 138 .shows only colleges, since the 
schools are classeil in tlie returns vvitli purely technical ami industrial institu¬ 
tions. But schools a.s well as colleges are deserihed, province by pi’ovince, in 
. the following paragrajdi.s. 

Instilutiom : 3.50. The Uollcge of Kngineering at iShidni^ was reorganised after 1904 

(«) in Mddms. with cniii’ses of three yesirs for civil and mechanical engineers, and for upjier 
and lower suliordinatos. The former courses arc open only to graduates, the 
lalLi-r to those vvlio liave passed tlie intermediate ami the matrieul.ation res]iec- 
tively. It lias now been decided to open a prohatioiinry siihordinatn class con¬ 
sisting of matriculates and holders of the scliool leaving certificate. This 
will in future form llie Iowtp suliordiiiate class; ami out of it will he chosen 
thirtv .students who have shown their fitness during the liivst two years of 
study and will i(im|iosc the ujiper .suhordiuat'' class. i\n assistant instructor 
of civil engineering has been added to the staff; and the subordinate staff is in 
future to he reeriiited from the public works department, officers lining trans¬ 
ferred to tlie college for three years only with a view to ensure their being in 
toucli vvitli (iractie.al work. The mm iiniver.slty examinations have been 
I'laccd in the hands of the slaff. It is jiroposcd to erect now buildings for the 
college near Adyar. 

Sir A. Bourne says tliat this college is the only institution in tlie presi¬ 
dency that can he calk’d a school of engiiicei’iiig and sunmying. There are, 
however, (ajiart from schools for Luropeaiis) three schools wdiicb offer the sub¬ 
ject;—(/) Cliengalvar.iya Naicker’s Technical Institute at Vepery. Jn 1911 
it contained 35 fnipils sfiulviiig civil engineering, 98 under training as 
inecliiinic.al idrv’incn and fitters, ilnd 87 studying machinc-draw'ing, construc¬ 
tion. etc It received large grants for machinery during the quinquennium. 
(i7) and {Hi) Tlit', Madura Toclinienl Itistitiite and the Teppakulam Institute 
of Mechanical Bngincering at 'I'riclunoivily are doing similar work on a 
smaller scale.. 'I’ho latl,cf has electrical engineering classes. 

(h) in Boinfxiij. -k'U. The Bamhinj [iresidency lias llm Uollcgo. of lingincering, Poona- It 
contains a univRr.sity hrancii, in which most of the students ai’e found, and 
median leal and electricjCl brandies. " This college,” says Mr. Prior, “ has 
passed tiirongli a qiiimpicnnium of considerable change .and activity. The 
chief features of the jieriod .are the transfe.r of the classes in agriculture to 
the new Agricultural Uollcgo in 1907-08; the opening of a technical normal 
class For wtu’kshop students in 1909; the discoiitinn.aiico iif 1911 of the B.Sc. 
degi’ce course; and the change of the name of the institution from * College of 
Science ’ to ‘ College of Lngiueoring;’ tlie taking of the degree of B.E. (Civil) 
by students, for the first time, in 1911; the opening of the new hostel for 76 
Students in 1907; the eomplction of the new chemical and geological labora- 
torie.? and ninsenm and a n<'w wing of the main building, including a lecture- 
hall for physif-s in 1908; the completivn of a new hostel for apprentice- 
st'ideuts in 1910; extensions of the workshops in 1908 and 1911; the com- • 
mcnccment of the new engineering laboratory in 1912; the appointment of a 
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professor of mechanical engineering in 1908 and of an assistant professor of 
the same subject in 1909; a.nd the appointment of separate professors of 
chemistry and geology.” It is interesting to notice that geological and engin- 
tiering tours have Ixicn organised, the latter to irrigation works, tanks, driiin- 
ag<' and sewage works and to tlio Tata works at Lanoli. A.n engineering 
lai)oratory is under constmetion and will, it is said, lie the linost of its kintl 
in India. 

There are three small aided engineering classes, the largest of which is 
attached to the Dayaram Jethmal Sind College at Karac hi. 

352. Tlio organisation in and Kasli rn, lienijuL ami I nftani is jcecu- (c) in tlte 

liar. The two provinces may conveniently be treated together. A ^u\g\e Benzols. 
.systfem of training matriculates for siibordijuile ];osts in the public works 
department prevails. This training is carried out in a number of tcrhnical 
schools (really minor engineering scluxils which teach only to the sub-over.scer 
standard), in the two schools of engineering and in the a|iprentice depart¬ 
ment of the college (in all three of which instruction is continued to tlie over¬ 
seer standard and the foreman mechanics’ certificate). A single joint board 

of technical examinations smicrvises the tests for the overseer and sub-over¬ 
seer classes and also for ‘ T1 ’ clas.ses in high schools, and performs other 
functions. Finallv. a single college (tlie Civil Engineering College at Sihpur, ■ 
close (o Calculla) instructs those who have passed the intermediate in a 
degree course under the Calcutta University whose degree ailinits to higher 
posts in the public works department. 

353. This college is the central institution for the two provinces, ami 
arrangements are made for rcsei'ving v.acancics in the classes for pupils domi¬ 
ciled in Eastern ilengal and Assam. Its work is of a singularly \aried 
nature, and may be divided as follows :—(t) The engineer <iepartincnt admits 
tliose who have passed tlie intermediate (in practice many graduates also 
outer it), tf'aehes up to the university B.E. degree and thus pirepares its stu¬ 
dents for the engineer branch of the public works department or for industrial 
employment. The university coiir.se comsists of two stages, the l.E. and the 
B.E. (intermediate and bachelor in engineerintr). The intermediate i.s now 
taken at the end of the second instead of the third year of the cour.se. 
and the major portion of the mathematiiis arul seieiiee has been removed 
to it with a view to concentration on the [irofessional subjects during 
the suhscipicnt two years (in place of one year) which now intervene between 
this examination and the degree. This change has made the intermediate 
more dilTicult to pass, but has increased the percentage of success in the degree 
examination. After the intcrinodiate stage the university I’egiiiations ]irc- 
scribe separate specialised courses for the B.E., viz., (n) civil, (6) nuH'hanical 
and electrical and (c) mining ciigiiKiering. The two second branches, how¬ 
ever, exist as yet only on paper, no provision having been made for their 
te.'icliing. Thus the college in its engineer dojiarlment trains for the ]uiblic 
works department, and ll.E.'s .are eligible,for ajipointmcnt in its engineer 
branch. A certain number of B.IC.’s are anuiially sent for practical training 
to that department, and compete for an annually guaranteed post of assistant 
engineer, (ii) The apprentice dejiartment a,limits matriculates and Euro¬ 
peans who have pimsed an equivalent examination. These undergo three 
courses ; (a) a two years’ course leading up to tlie sub-overseer examination, 

(b) a one and a half yeans’ course leading up to the third grade overseer 
examination, (c) a one and a half years’ practic;^ training leading iqi to 
examination for the ciirtificate of foreman mechanisior of foreman mechanic 
and sub-engineer. The sub-ovorsenr coiinse is also taught iu the smaller techni¬ 
cal schools and the two schools of engineering. The fatter also teach the 
courses designated (b) and (c) above- The examinations are eondneted by the 
joint board of technical examinations. In future thoyver.seer examination 
will be divided into two brandies—that of civil engineering and that of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. Classes for this latter branch have 
been started at Sihpur and Dacca. (Hi) Though provision is still lacking for * 
instruction up to the degree in mining engineering, a two years’ eour.se in 
mining is open to those wno have passed the snb-oversoer examination. This, 
however, together with the classes in the mining districts, wjH be nior^ con- 

• veniently described in the chapter on technical and industrial education. 
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sity degrees (save in the United Provinces, where the university has no 
faculty of engineering and the college at Boorkee bestows its own diplomas) 
and for superior posts in the service. The changes in the university courses 
have jilready been indicated in the chapter on universities and in appendix 
IV. At (Calcutta, Bombay and Madras the course commences after the 
intermediate, and is now specialised in its later stages. The Punjab Univer¬ 
sity alone has a lower course commencing after matriculation. They also 
prepare pupils of lower original qualifications as overseers and sub-overseers 
for the subordinate service. In some provinces there are a few guaranteed 
posts; and sometimes practical training under the public works department 
13 arranged after the completion of the college course. The Punjab and 
Burma contain each a school—a kind of lesser engineering college—afid a 
])rivately managed college in Lahore also is affiliated for the engineering certi¬ 
ficate of the Punjab University. The Central Provinces is building one. In 
addition to the college at Sibpur, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam have 
a number of schools which train up to the overseer and sub-overseer standards. 
It is interesting to notice that bifurcation in special studies is contemplated 
in the liiglier of these schools. Engineering institutions frequently contain 
technical and industrial classes (these arc prominent at Sibpur and I^rkee) 
and survey classes. Supi)leineutal table no. 138 sh(»w.s only colleges, since the 
schools arc classed in the returns with purely technical and industrial institu¬ 
tions. But schools as well as colleges are described, province by province, in 
the following paragraphs. 

350. The College of Engineering at Madras was reorganised after 1904 
with courses of three years for civil and mechanical engineers, and for upper 
and lower subordinates. The former courses are open only to graduates, the 
latter to those who have passed the intermediate and the matriculation respec- 
ti vcly. 11 lias now been decided to open a probationary subordinate class con- 
sisting of matriculates and holders of the school leaving certificate. This 
will in future form the lower subordinate class; and out of it will be chosen 
thirty students who have shown their fitness during the first two years of 
.study and w'ill compose the upjier subordinate class. An assistant instnictor 
of civil engineering has been added to the staff; and the subordinate staff is in 
futuro to be recruited from the public works department, officers being trans¬ 
ferred to the college for three years only with a view to ensure their being in 
touch with practical work. The non-university cxaminfitions have been 
placed ill the hands of the staff. It is proposed to erect new buildings for the 
college near Adyar. 

Sir A. Bourne says that this college is the only institution in the presi¬ 
dency that can lie called a school of engineering and surveying. There are, 
however, (apart from schools for Euro|)eans) Lliroc schools which offer the sub¬ 
ject:--(/) Chengalvaraya Naioker’s Technical Institute at Veper}'. In 1911 
it contained 35 pupils studying civil engineering, 98 under training as 
mechanical foremen and fitter.s, ,ind 87 studying machine-drawing, construc¬ 
tion. etc. It received large grants for machinery during the quinquennium, 
(li) and (i/i) 'I'lib Madura Technical Institute and the Tcppakulam Institute 
of Mechanical Engineering at Trichinopoly are doing similar work on a 
smaller scale.. ff'he latter has electrical engineering classes. 

,351. The Bombay presidency has the Collc(»e of Engineering, Poona- . It 
aintains a university branch, in which most ol the students are found, and 
mechanic-al and electrical brancho.s. “ This college,” says Mr. Prior, “ has 
passed through a quinquennium of considerable change and activity. The 
chief features of the period are the transfer of the classes in agriculture to 
the ucw Agricultural College in 1907-08; the opening of a technical norma] 
class for wurkshop students in 1909 ; the discontinuance iif 1911 of the B.Sc, 
degree ctmrse; and the change of the name of the institution from ‘ Coll^ of 
Science ’ to ‘ College of Engineering;’ the taking of the degree of B.E. (Civil) 
by students, for the first time, in 1911; the opening of the new hostel for 76 
students in 1907; the completion of the new chemical and geological labora¬ 
tories and museum and a new wing of the main building, includii^ a, lecture- 
hall 'for physips in 1908; the completion of a new hostel for appreotijoe' 
studeTits in 1910; extensions of the workshops in 1908 and 1911; the ooan' • 
mencement of the new engineering laboratory in 1912; the appointment of a 
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professor of mechanical engineering in 1008 and of an assistant professor of 
the same Bubiec^ in 1900; and the appointment of separate professors of 
chemistry and geology.” It is interesting to notice that geological and engin¬ 
eering tours have been organised, the latter to irrigation works, tanks, drain¬ 
age and sewage works and to the Tata works at Lanoli. An engineering 
laboratory is under construction and will, it is said, be the finest of its kind 
in India. 

There are three small aided engineering classes, the largest of which is 
attached to the Dayaram Jethinal Sind College at Karachi. 

352. The organisation in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and A ssam is ficcu- (c) in the 
liar. The two provinces may conveniently be treated together. A single Bengals. 
systbm of training matriculates for subordinate jiosts in the public works 
department prevails. This training is carried out in a number of technical 
schools (really minor engineering schools which teach only to the sub-overseer 
standard), in the two schools of engineering and in the apprentice depart¬ 
ment of the college (in all three of which instruction is mntinued to the over¬ 
seer standard and the foreman mechanics’ certificate). A single joint board 

of technical examinations supervises the tests for the overseer and sub-over¬ 
seer classes and also for ‘ B ’ classes in high schools, and performs other 
functions. Finally, a single college (the Civil Engineering (yollege at Sibpur, - 
close to Calculta) instructs those who have passed the intermediate in a 
degree course under the Calcutta University whose degree admits to higher 
posts in the public works department. 

353. This college is the central institution for the two provinces, and 
arrangements are made for reserving vacancies in the cla3se.s for pupils domi¬ 
ciled in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Its work is of a singularly varied 
nature, and may be divided as follows :■ (i) The engineer department admits 
those who have passed the intermediate (in practice many graduates also 
enter it), teaches up to the university B.E. degree and thus prepares its stu¬ 
dents for the engineer branch of the public works department or for industrial 
employment. The university course consists of two stages, the I.E. and the 
B.E. (intermediate and bachelor in engineering). The intermediate is now 
taken at the end of the second instead of the third year of the course, 
and the major portion of the mathematics and science has been removed 
to it wi.th a view to concentration on the professional subjects during 
the subsequent two years (in place of one year) which now intervene between 
this examination and the degree. This change has made the intermediate 
more difficult to pass, but has increased the percentage of success in the degree 
examination. After the intermediate stage the univeraity regulations pre¬ 
scribe separate specialised courses for the B.E., viz., (a) civil, (b) mechanical 
and electrical and (c) mining engineering. The tvro second branches, how¬ 
ever, exist as yet only on paper, no provision having been made for their 
teaching. Thus the college in its engineer department trains for the public 
works department, and B.E.’s are eligible, for appointment in its engineer 
branch. A certain number of B.E.’s are annually sent for practical training 
to that department, and compete for an annually guaranteed post of assistant 
engineer, (it) The apprentice department admits matriculates and Euro¬ 
peans who have passed an equivalent examination. These undergo three 
courses: (a) a two years’ course leading up to the sub-overseer examination, 

(6) a one and a half years’ course leading up to the third grade overseer 
examination, (c) a one and a half years’ practic.^ training leading up to 
examination for the certificate of foreman mechanic or of foi-eman mechanic 
and sub-engineer. The sub-overseer course is also taught in the smaller techni¬ 
cal schools and the two schools of engineering. The fatter also teach the 
courses designated (6) and (c) above. 'The examinations are conducted by the 
joint board of technical examinations. In future theyverseer examination 
will be divided into two branches—that of civil engineering and that of 
mechanical and electrical engineering. Classes for this latter branch have 

■ been started at Sibpur and Dacca, (lit) Though provision is still lacking for 
instraction up to the degree in mining engineering, a two years’ course in 
mining is open to those who have passed the sub-overseer examination. This, 
however, together with the classes vn the mining districts, wjH be mord con- 
• veniently described in the chapter on technical and industrial education. 
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{iv) A department of tinctorial chemistry was opened in 1910, and Mr. R. N, 
Sen, M.Sc. (Leeds University), was placed in charge. The class does not 
seem to have attracted many students, (») In 1908 short courses were ouened 
to selected telegraphists for training as sub-assistant superintendents oi tele¬ 
graphs. (vi) In 1907 a motor driver mechanic class was opened, but closed 
after three years, as sufficient opportunities for training presented themselvM 
in the local workshops. 

The changes in courses have necessitated some changes in the staff, the 
most importiuit of which are the ulx)lition of the staff of the agricultural 
department (now discontinued), and the addition of the professor of tinctorial 
chemistry and four demonstrators in varioiis subjects. 

Throughout the quinquennium tlie question has been debated of the 
removal of the college from its present unliealthy site at Sibpur—a river site 
on the Hooghly, which would be of great value for port and commercial pur¬ 
poses, It was at first decided to transfer the institution to Ranchi. But 
criticisms were advanced against the idea of locating branches of technical 
education at a place so far removed from industrial centres. “ The matter 
was finally referred,” .says the report, ” by government to a large and repre¬ 
sentative committee for consideration; and though a definite decision has not 
yet been arrived at, the probabilities now are that, in accordance with the 
general tenor of the recommendations of the committee, a technological insti¬ 
tute will be established in Calcutta, the mining chiases will be moved to 
Asansol, .and the civil engint'ering department to a residential college in the 
mofussil, most likely in connection with the Dacca University.” 

S.'i4. I'or an understanding of the organisation of schools in these two 
provinces, it is necessary to explain that they consist of technical schools, 
which teach the sub'Over.seer course, and engineering schools, which teach 
Iwtli the sj|ih-over.seer, the overseer and the foreman mechanics’ certificate 
coijr.se and are in fact replicas of the apprentice department at Sibpur, The 
entrance qiiJilificjition to the sub-overseer course is the matriculation, or the 
‘ B ’ final examination which completes an alternative high schcKjl course. As 
already stated, the sub-overseer course occupies two years. Rut a boy who 
has pa-ssed the ‘ R ’ final had already gone through some simple technical 
instruction and was permitted to enter straight into the second year. At the 
end of the quinquennium this was changed for i-easons presently to be ex¬ 
plained; and ‘ R ’ class pupils are now admitted only to the first year cla^. 
Those who have successfully completed the sub-overseor (xmrse can obtain 
service under government, k)cal bodies or private persons; or they can pro¬ 
ceed to one of the engineering schools or to Sibpur and there better their pros¬ 
pects by undergoing the overseer course for a year and also the foreman 
mechanics’ for a further year and a half. 

355. The schools of engineering are the Rihar School at Patna and tl;€ 
Ahsanulla School at Dacca. 1'hey are well-found schools under European 
engineers and teach the sub-overseer, overseer and foreman mechanics’ certifi¬ 
cate courses. They also c<intain survey classes for the training of amitis. 
The former has recently become independent of tlie Patna College. It con¬ 
tains 188 piqjils. The main departments at Dacca exmtain 287 pupils; and 
there are .also .artisan classes, whir;h are really industrial. The school has 
been‘greatly improved and the staff strengthened. A hostel now provides 
for 108 pupils. An cledtrie installaticm has been laid down, which affords 
instruction to the pnpilS* and lighting and fans to the Dacca Arts Collie, 
the school itself, the attached liostcls and neighbouring residences. The 
school, though thus improved, is aai<l no longer to meet the needs of the pro¬ 
vince. ^ 

■ 356. Exclusive of schcxjls for Europeans, there are also the technical 
schools, which teach the sjib-overs(!er course and frequently have survey, arti¬ 
san and other classes in addition. There are three of these in Bengal—at 
Burdwan, at Midnapore (the Maisadal Technical School) and at Ranchi. 
Eastern ^ngal has five such schools, with 1,155 pupils. All are managed by 
distifict boards^save that at Barisal, which was provincialised at the wish of 
its managers. 
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These engineering schools, especially those of higher grade, are very 
popular. The |>upils ordinarily preferred for admission were those who have 
read in the ‘ B ’ classes of high schools (sec paragraph 205), and those who 
have matriculated in a high division.. The ‘ B ’ classes, however, which were 
organised as a modern or technical side of high schools, have not been an un¬ 
qualified success. In the first place, they have proved unpopular in Bengal, 
where, in the last year, only seven passed the examination. In Eastern Bengal 
they proved more popular; and 1,195 pupils are reported to have attendetl 
them during the quinquennium. But the fact that out of this number only 
180 passed the examination is significant. In both provinces tlie classes 
have been badly reported upon. “ As a rule,” says the inspector of Cliitta- 
gongr " only such boys as are likely to prove a tortain failure in the general 
line obtain admission into the ‘ B ’ classes, and the result is that the few 
students who come to join it cut a sorry figure when they enter the sub-overseer 
class.” Hence the product of these classes has now fallen into some disrepute, 
and the examining board have made proposals (since sanctioned) that, among 
the special subjects taught, engineering should be discontinued and only men¬ 
suration and elementary chain surveying retained, and that the privilege of 
admission to the second year of the sub-overseer course should be withdrawn. 

357. The Civil Engineering College at Roorkee similarly trains engin- (d) in the 
eers and subordinates for the United Provinces. Like the Sibpur College, United 
this institution also makes provision for technical instruction and aims ntVroviwxs, 
being the engineering branch of the provincial technological institute. To * 
this end, a department of technology was established in 1909; but the first 
experience has not been very encouraging. A course of sanitary engineering 
has been introduced in the lower subordinate class. The other departments 
of the college have an industrial aspect and will be descrilied in the appro¬ 
priate cliapter. A professor of mechanical engineering with subordinate staff 
was appointed in 1910. The addition of water-supply, extension of the work¬ 
shops, increase of power, new chemical and electrical laboratories, new photo¬ 
mechanical rooms and an electric installation for lights and fans are among 
' recent improvements. Hostels have been erected, and a new engineering 
laboratory constructed. The college makes arrangement for admission of 
Europeans. “ Apart from class work,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “ the college is 
full of life. The volunteer has uniformly done well, and games of all kinds 
and athletic sports have been cultivated with keenness and assiduity. Two 
new outrigged fours from Oxford should, as the principal remarks, give a 
further impetus to rowing. The health and conduct of the students has 
been satisfactory. At the Allahabad Exhibition the college organised a 
special court of its own which was full of interesting exhibits of its work 
and its relations with the world of industry.” * 

A useful development of this college, though it is not strictly educational, 
is the photo-mechanical and lithographic department. This has been con¬ 
siderably increased during the quinquennium and did useful work for the 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi and also publishes maps, etc. It is.responsible for 
the illustrations which figure in the present volume. 

• 

In the Punjab, the school of engineering at Inhere was faken over by (e) in the 
gover^ent from the university in 1906. It was, says Mr. Godley, in' an Punjab. 
unsatisfactory condition at the opening of the quinquennium. A committee 
was appointed, and it was decided to remove the scheol from T.,ahore and to 
appoint a staff with higher engineering qualifications. “ At the same time 
the number of annual admissions was restricted to 50, and iwi entrance test was 
instituted. The committee thought that stress should be laid, as at Roorkee, 
on the practical training of the students, rather than onttheir success in an 
university examination, if appointments in the public works department 
were to be given them. Subsequently a scheme was sanctioned for a new 
engineering school at Rasul, which should be under the charge of an assistant 
engineer; a staff of good qualifications was appointed, and the school moved 
into its new quarters in 1912. This change may be ranked as an important 
development m the history of technical and engineering education in the 
“province.” 

3a 
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This school and likewise the classes at the Dayanand Anglo-Vedio 
College, Lahore, are afliliated to the Punjab University for purposes of 
presenting students at the engineering certificate examinations. 

(/) in Burma, 358. The Government School of Engineering at Inaein in Burma was 
reorganised during the quinquennium. It now contains (i) engineering and 
(Ij’aughLstnan’s courees of one, two or three years, open to matriculates or 
those who iiave passed an equivalent examination, and qualifying pupik for 
upper sidiordinates or draughtsmen in the public works department; {ii) a 
technical high school with a three-year course, open to those who have passed 
standard VII or the middle English examination, and qualifying pupils 
for lower subordinate posts. Mr. Covernton saj's, “ New buildings and shops 
with new fittings and machinery have been provided, the school enjoys Excel¬ 
lent accommodation and a fine compound, the staff has been increased and is 
well j»aid and the numbers in attendance have fallen from sixty-three to 
tliirty-fivp. Tlie institution, avoided by the Burman and the European, has 
served as a refuge for domiciled Indians and immigrants of very mediocre 
cduc.'itional attainnients from the Punjab .and other Jndi/in jirovinces." 

.Among the main causes for this want of success, he suggests the tem- 
])cramcnt and circumstances of the Burman, the absence of sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive prospects, the length and expensiveness of the course and the alleged lack 
of adecpiate sti[)eiids—especially for Burmans. ft is proposed to place the 
scihool under a public works officer of the imperial service. The Lieutenant- 
Goveruor observes in the resolution that the reorganisation has not achieved 
the success anticipated for it, states that a change has already been effected 
in its management, and hopes that it m.ay yet justify its existence. 

{g) in the 359. There was previously a civil engineering class attached to the arts 

Central college ;it Jubbiilpore in the Central Promnees- It was unsuccessful and has 

Provinces. now liecn abolished. Instead, a school for the instruction of civil and 

meclianical engineers is in course of erection at Nagpur. 

Survey schools. f^urvey schools arc frequently attached to technical schools. The 

training in these institutions is for general purposes. 

The Survey of India trains its own men. Officers of the provincial 
service Iiave been trained for the first year of their service under a senior 
provincial officer at Dehra Dun, instruction being given in triangulation, 
filane tabling, traversing, levelling, computing, drawing and printing. On 
completion of this course they are posted to parties where they continue their 
training and .at the same time undertake a certain amount of useful work. 
Each topographical circle has had a senior provincial officer holding the 
appointment of survey instructor in the circle. The upper subordinates and 
a certain number of the lower subordinates have, before being posted to 
parties, been tiained for a ye.ir by the instructor of their circle. The remain¬ 
der of the lower subordinates have been posted direct to parties and have been 
trained entirely in their party. . 


V. — Agriculture. 

Administrative • The dawn of the new era in agricultural education as a result of the 

changes. progressive jiblicy of the Government of India with reference to agriculture 
was adumbrated in the fifth quinquennial review. The measure of the pro¬ 
gress made during the past quinquennium is the extent to which the proposals 
outlined have materialised and the efforts to supply a higher agricultural 
education have been successful in attracting students desirous of such a 
training. Before proceeding to a detailed examination of statistics by pro¬ 
vinces it may be convenient to indicate the administrative and other changes 
which Iiave taken .Vlace in the department of agriculture since the last 
quinquennial report was issued. The post of inspector general of agri¬ 
culture in India ceased to exist hs a separate appointment from the Ist 
April 1912. The functions of the inspector general of agriculture in India 
are now exercised by the director of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and principal of the Agricultural College, Pusa, under the title of “ Agri¬ 
cultural Adviser to the Government sf India and Director of tiie Agri- 
Qultural Research Institute, Pusa.” He maintains the same position with* 
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respect to Local Governments as was held by the inspector general of agri¬ 
culture in India and his duties remain as before, except that he also dis¬ 
charges the duties of director of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

In the provinces a mycologist and an entomologist have, during the quin¬ 
quennium, been added to the staff of the Madras department of agri¬ 
culture. The total number of officers in the Indian agricultural service is 
now 6V as against 55 at the end of the last quincnionnium. There are now 
over 90 experimental farms and demonstration plots established in various 
parts of the country, in addition to botanical gardens and cattle farms 
controlled by the agricultural department. As a result of the development 
of the scheme for higher agricultural education, competent subordinate 
staffs have been recruited in all provinces for the supervision of farms and 
demonstration plots and to assist in the teaching and research at the Pusa 
Research Institute and in the provincial colleges. 

362. The proposal to establish an agricultural college in Burma has hocii Colleges. 
postponed for the present owing to the ffnaucial position of the province. It 

is also considered preferable, in the present state of general education in the 
province, to confine teaching in agricultural science and practice to short 
vernacular practical courses for actual cultivators. There are no agricul¬ 
tural colleges in Assam or Bengal. The Sabour Agricultural College, which 
was formerly under the Government of Bengal, has, owing to the recent 
territorial cnanges, coqje under the administration of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. But it receives students from the three provinces of • 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam and trains men for the departments of 
agriculture in these three provinces. 

363. The Pusa Agricultural College and Research Institute was opened (i) The Pusa 
for students in Jvily 1908. The leaching provided is of two kinds : (1) post- Agricultural 
graduate courses for two years in agriculture, chemistry, botany, mycology College. 
and bacteriology and for one year in entomology, and (2) special courses for 

short periods in subjects such as the management of cattle, poultry, fruit 
growing and lac and silk production. The post-graduate courses are pri¬ 
marily intended for graduates of provincial colleges who wish to specialise 
in a particular subject with a view to obtaining assistant professorships or 
lecturerships in provincial institutions. The members taking these courses 
will, therefore, always be, to a large extent, limited by the number of appoint¬ 
ments available, as provincial directors naturally only send students for 
whom they can guarantee appointments, while this source of recruitment 
will annually decrease as provincial departments become fully equipped. 

It is gratifying, however, to find that private students arc now applying for 
admission to the post-graduate courses, and, though ^be total number of such 
private students is, so far, small, their presence is an indication of a genuine 
demand for higher scientific training for agricultural purposes. 

Apart from the prescribed po.st-graduate courses in special subjects and 
in order to meet the definite requirements of provincial departments which 
are not in a position to train their own men for such appointments as 
assistant director, fai’m manager and the like, post-graduate students have 
been admitted to a general course including a period of study in each of the 
chief sectioiJfe as well as practical work on the farm. It has, ‘however, been 
held by the board of agriculture that, ordinarily, students requiring a 
practical agricultural training are best provided in the siit, provincial 
colleges, and, now that these are all in full working^irder, it is not expected 
that there will be much further demand for the post-graduate general course. 

The instructive staff consists of the director and principal of the college, 
who is also agricultural adviser to the Government of I^jdia, an s^gricultural 
chemist, a mycologist, an entomologist, an economic botairist, an agriculturist, 
an agricultural bacteriologist and a pathological entomologist. All these 
are imperial officers. 

Students are trained in one or other of the following sections of agricul¬ 
tural science:— 

Agricultural chemistry .—^Methods and principles of• advanced* re- 
* search. 


2a2 
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Mycology.—{u) Revisionary course in plant anatomy and physiology, 
(&) general mycology, and (c) pathological mycology. 

Economic entomology .—(The course in this subject is for one year.) 

Economic botany. —(a) Physiology of plants, (h) the improvement of 
plants, (r) the principles of Indian fruit-growing, (d) practical 
application of the principles of plant improvement and a gene¬ 
ral knowledge of the planting, cultivation and improvement of 
plants which are of special economic importance in their res¬ 
pective provinces. 

,1 gnculture.—{a) A course in general agriculture and (b) special in¬ 
struction in the management of field and garden crops and or¬ 
chards and in the use of agricultural machinery, twls and 
implements and in cattle, sheep and fjoultry breeding and 
management. 

Agricultural bacteriology. —(1) A complete two years’ course of train¬ 
ing in bacteriological technicpip jis applied to soil bacteria. 

(2) A course in special methods of biological analysis of soils (to 
be included in course no. (1) and specially intended for agricul¬ 
tural chemists who may not have time to take the full course). 

(3) A course in bacterial di.seas('s of plants to Ije taken up in the 
second year by such students as may show special aptitude for 
this line of research. 

Short courses of instruction are al.so given in catlle breeding and poultry' 
management, fruit (mlture, lac and silk production and in aj)iculture. 

In 1908-09, the year in which the cullegc was opened, the number of 
students enrolled in the post-graduate course was nineteen. It is now seven. 
'I’lie number of those who have successfully completed the course during the 
four years is nine. The students taking short courses have numbered during 
the four years 2, 49, 59, and 33 respectively, and all these have successfully 
coinpleted their courses. 

I'hc reduction in the number attending the post-graduate courses is due 
to the fact that when the institute opened for teaching, provinces sent up, for 
a revisionary course, men who' had already obtained some training in the 
agri(!tiltural institutions which then existed, so as to obtain assistants for the 
colleges which had just been opened. The demand for men has also, up to 
the present, been so great that provincial colleges have at once given appoint¬ 
ments to the best of their students, wdtliout insisting on any post-graduate 
course, and have frequently witlidrawn students deputed to Pusa before the 
completion of the course for which they were deputed. In addition, as the 
ju’ovincial colleges have not been open long, the supply of graduates for 
whom the post-graduate courses are intended has been very limited. Even¬ 
tually it may be possible to insist on a post-graduate course at Pusa as a 
condition of appointment to the higher grades of the provincial agricultural 
service. The total expenditure has risen from Rs. 2,89,823 in 1907-08 to 
Rs. 3,19,860 in 1911-12. 

(it) The Poona The Poona Agricultural College, as distinct from the Poona College 

CoUeae Science, was constituted as a separate institution on the 1st January 1908. 

^ ‘ The college remained in its temixirary quarters during the whole of 1908 and 
the early months of 19Q9 while the new <!olloge buildings ivere under con¬ 
struction. During the year 1911-12 the college was fully accommodated in 
its new buildings. ,Thc main college block was opened by His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham) on July 18th, 1911. The teaching 
staff of the'Poona College of Agriculture consists of professors of chemistry, 
agriculture and botany and . zoology with 11 assistant professors, lec¬ 
turers and demonstrators. The college is affiliated to the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity which confers a degree of bachelor of agriculture (B.Ag.) on the basis 
of the three years’ course of instruction at the College of Agriculture. 

.The number of students varied but little during the quinquennium, and 
is now 104 as it was in 1907-08. Fifteeil of these are studying a short course , 
which was first started in 1909, is intended for farmers’ and land-owners’ sobs 
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and offers a practical training in the best methods of agriculture applicable 
to the province. The number of those who have passed the B.Ag. examina¬ 
tion during the quinquennium is 134. The expenditure on the college has 
risen during the quinquennium from Rs. 23,036 to Rs, 94,500. 

365. The Agricultural College at Coimbatore wjis opened on the 14th (tit) T/i«Cotm- 
July 1909 by His Excellency Sir Arthur Eawley, Governor of Madras. TheJw^ore College. 
European staff consists of a principal and professor of agriculture, professors 

of apicultural chemistry, botany, mycology and entomology and a full 
establishment of assistant professors and lecturers. The Madras college has 
been more successful than any other in India in obtaining a large proportion 
of students of the desired class : about half being the sons of land owners 
whose object is to acquire a knowledge of ])ractical farming which will 
enable them to manage their own properties to better advantage. 

The number of students has risen from 18 to 50. The number of those 
who have successfully completed the 3rd year course was 34 during the quin¬ 
quennium. The expenditure has risen from Rs. 68,453 to Rs. 95,975. 

366. Up to 1909 the only provincial institution which provided a higher (iv) The B^mr 
agricultural education for toe present provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Orissa 
and'Assam was the Sibpur Engineering'College. In view of the opening C’o/fej/c 

of the agricultural college at Sabour, it was arranged that the agriculture Sahoar. 
classes at Sibpur should be finally discontinued in 1909. Owing, however, 
to delay in construction, the opening of the Sabour college had to be post- ’ 

’ poned for a year and there was a consequent hiatus. To bridge this and to 
secure some continuity in agricultural training, students from Bengal were 
given scholarships to enable them to study at the Poona, Cawnpore and 
Nagpur colleges of agriculture. At the end of the agricultural year 1909-10, 
the Sabour college was practically ready to commence work, and it was 
opened on the 3rd November 1910 by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

The stafE of the college consists of a professor of economic botany who 
•is also principal of the college, a professor of agricultural chemistry and a 
professor of agriculture with a full staff of assistant professors and lecturers. 

The subjects taught are agriculture, chemistry, botany, mycology, entomology, 
physics, mathematics and veterinary science. In addition to the three 
years’ course qualifying for the college diploma, a short six months’ course 
in practical agriculture is also given. This course is for the benefit of land- 
owners’ and cultivators’ sons and is confined to this class: it is strictly 
practical and the lectures arc given in the vernacular. 

The number of students admitted during tlie first year (1910-11) was 21. 

This, however, did not count towards the diploma course which began from 
June 1911. In 1911-12 there were 18 students, all of whom j)assed the 
annual examination in March and were promoted to the second year class. 

It may be noted that 41 applications were received for admission to the college 
in June 1912. Only 11 of the applicants joined : the remainder withdrew 
their applications on realising that a government appointment did not 
necessarily follow the acquisition of the college diploma. 

The expenditure on the college during 1910-11 amounted taRs. 66,094 
and that for 1911-12 to Rs. 82,000. 

367. Although the Cawnpore College and Research, I.«ib<n-atories were noL(t>) fhe Cawn- 
formally opened till the 11th November 1911, work hi^l been carried on iov pore College. 
some time previously in the building and teaching had been greatly facilitated 

by the excellent laboratories. In 1907-08 the instructiongi,! staff had been 
brought almost to full strength, consisting as it did of professors of 
agriculture, economic botany and agricultural chemistry‘with a full staff 
of lecturers and assistant professors. The first diploma examination was 
held during the session 1908-09 : and, in this year, the college reached its full 
numerical strength. 

Whilst no difficulty is experienced in filling the college with students, 
cemstant regret is expressed that the various land-holders’ associations are 
fiipw to send students for training as Idnd agents, even although *such candi¬ 
dates are admitted on preferential terras. But the general quality of the 
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Htudents, it is repoi-ted, tends to improve: and it is hoped that the propor¬ 
tion of students connected with the land may increase. 

The college is under the administration of a governing body including a 
nou-ollieial element. This arrangement seems to work satisfactorily. 

'J’Jie staff of the college consists of 3 professors, 1 assistant professor and 
5 leclnrers. The number of students has risen from 103 to 122 and attained 
153 in lOOH. During the quinquennium 145 students have successfully com¬ 
pleted tJie coiirst'. The expenditure has risen from Rs. 63,329 to Rs. 77,800. 

368. During tlie greater part of the quinquennium, the Nagpur Collcjge 
h.'is sufi’ered from inadequate laboratory accommodation and a slight restric¬ 
tion of teacihing staff. Teaching, however, was carried on regularly. * Tbei*o 
has been somi; dilliculty in obtaining local stutlenls. The terms of admission 
were relaxed and it was proposed to admit such non matriculates—the sons of 
cultivators - as could pass an entrance test equivalent to the matriculation 
standard. This sclieme did not, how'ever, prove a sucee.ss. It is noted that 
the agriculturists of the Central Provinces do not ajqiear to take kindly to 
higher agricultural education. 

Then* arc three professors on the college staff: a jirofessor of agricul¬ 
ture. of agricultural chemistry and of economic botany. There is also a 
staff of assistant professors and lecturers. The enrolment has increased 
f/'om 23 to 58 and 38 students have successfully conipleted the 3rd year course. 
The ex|K‘n<liturc lias risen from Rs. 24,928 to Rs. 38,860. 

369. Although the I,yallpiir College was not opened till September 1909, 
the anticipation of its foundation created a large amount of local interest. No 
h'ss tluin 574 applications for admission were received, and of these a fair 
proportion came from land-owners and others whose main object was to 
ac(|iMro a scienlilic knowledge of agriculture. This preliminary enthusiasm 
was, liowcver. damped by the decision to restrict the number of admissions, in 
the first year, to 16 as the teaching staff liad not been fully recruited and 
ti'ained in its duties. Ten oiion scholarships, two in each division, each of- 
the value of Rs. 10 per mensem, were founded by the Local Government. Rai 
Sahib Mohan Lai founded a scliolarship of Rs. 12 per ineuaem in memory 
of the late Sir Donzil Jbbetson, and Cliowdliry Sultan Ahmed, extra assistant 
eoaiiiiissioiier, endowed a silver medal to be named tlie “ Sir James Wilson” 
Medal. The fees were raised to make tlie cost of the diploma equal to that 
of a ll..\. degree. The hoarding house fees were based on such a scale as to 
cover all i-xpenses. This clear indication that the college course was not 
to b(' used as an easy and comparatively cheap road to government employ¬ 
ment had its effect in a, large decrease in applications for admission. The 
director of agriculture in his report for 1910-11 remarks that “ the ezille^e 
is not fiopuhir with tlie classes we wish to attract, nor indeed with any 
class. It will not beAiome popular until either the educated members of the 
agricultural i-lasses begin to place an independent career alwve government 
service, or government holds out special prospects to those who obtain the 
dijiloma of Ij.Ag. lly offering the latter temptation we could fill the college, 
hut we shoyld petrifydts spirit.” 

. A short practical vernacular course was started in October 1912, and the 
financial eoinirii8.sinner sanctioned the prcfiaration of seliemes for the im¬ 
proved farming of tlig large estates under the court of wards. Students who 
have obtained the diploma will hi* available for employment as a.gricultura] 
experts on these estates. 

'Die college staff consists of a professor of agricujture, of agricultural 
chemistry and ofreconornie bo+any --each with an assistant, and an assistant 
jirofessor of entomology. Lectures are also given in physics, mathematics, 
land revenue and surveying, agricultural engineering and veterinary science— 
the last two subjects by a member of the public woi^s department and by the 
superintendent, civil veterinary department. 

• When the college opened in 1908 it had 16 students, in 1910-11 it fiadj 
65 and now’it has 49. Eight studenti have passed the 3rd year course. Tfeg 
expenditure has risen from Rs. 57,561 in 1908-09 to Rs. 64,640. 
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370. Experience is already showing that the courses originally prescribed SylMm in 
in the standard curriculum for provincial agricultural colleges, as laid AovinagmiMural 
by the board of agriculture and amended in lOOH, are, in most cases, wncolleges. 
suited to the class of students that the colleges are intended for. Provincial 

reports are almost unanimous in tone. Tn Bombay, while the percentage of 
passes in the examination is high, the question of the utility of, and demand 
for, the course is obscured by its being made a road to a degree;. tJollege 
graduates or the subordinate staff have with very few exceptions iMjntinneil 
to show no power to develop any origimal turn. In Madias there is noted in 
graduates “ a lack of intelligent inquisitiveness and power of independent 
thought.” Similarly in the Punjab "there is too much cram and too little 
power lof practical application.” 

The division of the course into two parts and its extension to four years 
has be.en proposed, and there is no doubt that if the full course as prescribed 
by the board of agriculture is to be properly taught such an extimsion is 
absolutely necessary in every province. The Coimbatore College has already 
arranged for a preliminary two years’ course which i.s to be agriculturnl. 
with lectures on popular science Wt no laboratory work. If the course of 
jHipular science is to receive'an agricultural bias by the use of the phenomena 
of agriculture as a framework for the teaching of elementaiy science, the 
experiment is likely to give very valuable results from the point of view of 
rural secondary educ-ation^ 

On a general review of what has betai achieved during the quinquennium 
it may perhaps be said that so far the most pnmiisiug line of develofuiient in 
connection, with the colleges is tx; be found in the extension of practical in¬ 
struction which may vary from the mere demonstralion to cultivators on their 
own land, up to a regular course for students on the faimi attached to a college. 

For some time to come, as is, to a large extent, the case in Great Britain, 
the prospecit of employment in the higher grades of the agricultural service 
will limit recruitment for tlie diploma course: though ultimately there is 
. hope that the colleges will attract genuine students for agricultural science’ 
sake and the wealthier class of land-owner who will prefer a science course 
bearing on his life’s work to a purely literary one. 

371. In 1910 the Government of India accepted the proposal of the l>oard The agricullur- 
of agriculture that passed students should be entitled licentiates of iv^v'u wl-aldegree, 
ture (L.Ag.). This degree will be recognised in all official publications. It 

has been left to each Lwal Government to decide what classes of a|ipointment 
in government service should be thrown open to candidates who lune obtainetl 
a degree from one of the agricultural colleges. 

In this connection the question of the affiliation o*f agricultural colleges 
to the provincial universities was also tionsidc.red. I'ln; conclmsioiis arrived 
at are contained in the following extract from the Government of India 
resolution of the 4th January 1910 ;— 

“ The Government of India did not consider that such affiliation was 
necessary at present. They thought it preferable tliat each agricultural 
college should be controlled by the director of agriculture with the advice* 
of the director of public instruction. With the exception of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay all Local Governments and Administrations agree that affilia¬ 
tion is not desirable- In Bombay the circumstances.are exceptional. The 
Poona College of Science has long been affiliated to the Bombay University 
for the purposes of examination for the existing L.Ag. degree and with the 
full concurrenoc of the Government of India it has been decided to continue 
an arrangement whifh has worked admirably in the fiast. But in all other 
provinces the principle may be accepted that the collegesj should ilbt apply 
for affiliation to the provincial university, and that for the present at ant 
rate they should remain under the control of the directors of agriculture. 

The only further question is how far the director of public instruction 
should be associated in the control of the college. The Government of 
Madras are impressed by the risk that a system of dual control may lead to 
friction and want of continuity of policy, and they urge that while the 
■^rector of agriculture should always be at liberty to consult the director of 
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public instruction, no rule requiring him to do so should be laid down. The 
Government of India have no wish in such a matter to restrict the di^retion 
of Local Governments. Hut the question of the best means of co-ordinating 
agricultural education with general education is likely to become increasingly 
important in the future and they would draw attention to the great impoi^ 
ance of arranging to keep the agricultural and educational departments in 
close touch with one another in such manner as may be most suitable in each 
province.” 

372. 'I’lie following lext-lKxiks have been published during the quinquen 

(1) Indian Agriculturt by the late N. G. Mukcrji, M.R.A.S. (2nd 

edition). 

(2) b'irst Principles of Agriculture by F. Smith, B.Sc., F.H.A.S.. 

deputy director of agriculture, Bengal. 

(3) Indiiin Tiisirt TJ fe by Lefroy and Hewlett. 

(4) Wheat in India by Albert and Gabrielle Howard. 

(.')) A Hand-book of .'\griculturc for Burma (in English and Burmese), 
revised by the director of agriculture, Burma. 

In addition, m.any leaflets and bulletins of an educational nature have 
been issued liy the various departments of agriculture. 

373. An important educative factor which has accompanied the expan¬ 
sion of facilities for higher agricultural education has been the provision of 
well equipped libraries. At Busa there is an excellent library of some 10,000 
volumes containing standard works on all branches of agricultural and 
cognate sciences. It is largely used by the stall and by the students: while 
arrangements have aLso been made by which books are issued from the 
library to scientific workers in the provinces, whether connected with agricul- 
tui’al or with other scientific investigations. Advantage is freely taken of 
tliis arrangement. Similarly every provincial college and department has a 
well-equipjied library which is kc])t up to date by the addition of any new 
publication of importance: and these are also, as a general rule, available for 
any scientific worker in the province. At Cawnporc a combined library for 
tlie agricultural college and the technological institute is under construction. 

374. The broad principles upon which the agricultural education of the 
cultivating masses has been based are enunciated in paragraphs 654 and 555 
of the last review. The past quinquennium has been marked by a consistent 
effort in all provinces to get into touch, by educative methods, with the actual 
cultivator and the .sons of cultivators. Thus, in Bihar and Orissa, a short 
six months’ course in practical agriculture is given at Saboiir for the benefit 
solely of land-owners’ and cultivators’ sons. Lectures are given in the verna¬ 
cular and the course, which is strictly practicfil, is said to be popular with 
the people and to meet a real want. Similarly the .sons of cultivators were 
nxioived for practical training at the agricultural stations at Cuttack and 
Bankipur. Agricultural classes held at the Gaya Zilla School and the 
Bumraon High School, however, proved a failure probably because there was 
little likeliljood of pupils returning to the land. Nature study has been 
encouraged in the gwra-training schools, middle English and primary schools 
in'Orissa by the grant of medals and diplomas by the agricultural depart¬ 
ment. This is an experiment at present confined to Orissa : but, if success¬ 
ful, it will probably Bh extended to other divisions. Again, classes for the 
training in arboriculture of overseers, sub-overseers and other subordinates 
of district boards are held at the Sibpur Botanical Garden. Sericultural 
cla.S8es for the sons of hand fide silk-rearers are held at Berhampur and Raj* 
shfilii. Little progress has Iteen made in promoting agricultural education in 
schools, though a beginning lias been made. 

Bengal enjoys the same facilities for special courses in sericulture and 
arboriculture as Bihar and Orissa. During 1911-12 an attempt was made, 
both in Western and Eastern Bengal, to encourage nature study in element¬ 
al^ schools* Gardens have been attached to a considerable number. of 
schools: seeds and simple apparatus for the illustration of the lessons haW 
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been provided and manuals in the vernacnlar prepared for the guidance 
of teachers. It is too early to judge of the success of these measures; but 
some encouraging reports have b^n received. 

In Assam, nature study is taught in primary schools. A new course h.is 
lieen introduced which differentiates between urban and rural schools and 
aims at providing for the pupils of each an education suited to their needs. 
Apprentices are trained at government farms for the post of fieldmen demon¬ 
strators. 

In Bombay the short course for the benefit of land owners’ and farmens’ 
sons forms an integral part of the educational scheme. There is a real 
demanji for this course and the number of suitable candnlates tends to in¬ 
crease. For this course a vernacular agricultural school was established at 
Poona in 1910. A school building ami quarters for a vernacular school have 
been erected at Mirpurkhas in the Thar and Parkar district, Sind, where a 
12 months’ course in agriculture for the sons of zamindars, about 20 years of 
age, will bo provided. The eslabhslinient of similar schools in the Deccan, 
southern Maratha country and Gujarat i® under consideration 

In the Central Provinoe’s short courses of practical instruction are given 
on the Powarkhara an<l Paipnr farms and have met with great success On 
the Raipur farm the training given is mostly in the transplanting of rice. 
Short courses are also given to wards and court of wards officials The train¬ 
ing of kamdari to demoifstrate improvements on ryot<t’ lands is one of the 
* most import.int factors in the department’s efficiency. The Nagpur mai- 
guzati class, formerly attached to the agricultural college, has, however, 
come to an end with the withdrawal of scholarships which appeared only to 
attract candidates who desired an easy means of access to service in tahsil 
and didrict offices Practical instruction in definite improved local methods, 
with the minimum of explanatory theory, appears to be more useful, and 
classes with this object are being extended 

An important branch is the training of normal te.acbers so as to qualify 
• them to teach “ nature study.” During 1908 09 twentv-three normal school 
masters were trained at the agricultural (ollcge ■ the class was then disconti¬ 
nued as a course of “ nature study ” was introduced into four of the normal 
schools. 

In the United Provinces applications arc occasionally rec-eived from small 
zamihdars and others for practical training in agriculture To meet sneh 
cases, a small number have been admitted to the Cawnpore farm to enable 
them to gain an acquaintance with the methods pursued The Rural Educ.a- 
tion Committee has introduced into village schools a V'*’’*”* object lessons 
dealing with insect life The F,ri silkworm has been chosen as the moat suit¬ 
able subject Considerable attention is given to the provision of facilities 
for the training of engineers and sugar boilers fdr sugar factories A grant 
was given to the owner of a factorv’^ at Pilibhit; one of the conditions of which 
was that he should receive for tr.iiuing a certain number of apprentices 
approved by government In addition, special courses for training in sugar 
manufacture are, from time to time, organised at suitable centres Courses 
of training in horticulture have been organised at Ludknow and Saharanpur 
The farms arc always willing to receive and train farm labourers if they are 
sent. Wages are paid, but few avail themselves of the opportunity. Courses 
for cultivators at experimental farms have not beej tried systematically 
owing to the fear that cultivators are likelv to be more impressed by experi¬ 
mental failures than by experimental successes 

In the Punjab lower agricultural education is at present limited to 
classes for inslnictioh in the use of reapers and improved i^iplementS. Short 
practical courses have also been started at Lyallpur for the sons of bond fdb 
cultivators. 

In Burma, in the absence of an agricultural college, a scheme has been 
sanctioned for the creation of a staff of district vernacular agriculturists 
recruited nmnly from the settlement and land records departments to serye 
as intermediaries between the agricultural department and uo-operative 
vtedit societies as well as the public generally. Classes for the training 

2a 
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of this staff were also open to the general public and a considerable number 
of the sons of bond fide cultivators availed themselves of them. School gar¬ 
dens are extending in Burma: and a manual of school gardening has been 
prepared. The agricultural department gives what assistance it can in the 
organising of these schools. But it is doubtful if much progress can be made 
till facilities are provided for the systematic training of normal school pupils 
in nature study and the elements of agriculture. Anything so far achieved 
has been by special arrangement. 

VI. — Forestry. 

375. I’orests covering approximately a (piarter of the Indian Empire are 
under the control of the forast officers of British India and the native States, 
and the steady growth of this vast area is accsonipanied by the ever-increasing 
need for its more detailed and scientific management. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the period under review has been one of almost exceptional 
develo|)nient in education in forestry. The officers who receive their forest 
education in India are divided into three main classes :— 

(а) deputy rangers, foresters and forest guards who constitute the 

lowest grades of supervising officers; 

(б) rangers; and 

(c) members of the provincial forest service. 

376. For tlic first class the tr.aining, prior to 1907. was provided by 
vernacular classes at the Dehra Dun and Tharr.nwaddy forest schools, but in 
timt year these clas-ses at Dehra Dun were abo1i.shed, and arrangements have 
since been made in all the j)rineipal provinces for vernneiilar instruction to be 
provided in provincial classes or schools, subordinates from Bihar and Orissa 
being for the present trained .at the Kur.seong Forest School in Bengal. 

377. As regards rangers, those for the Burma service received till 1907 a 
vernacular course at Tharrawaddy, and those for the rest of India an English 
course at Dehra Dun, the period of training in each case being two years. 
In 1908 the instruction at the Burma school was improved and given in 
English, while in 1912 the demands on Dehra were relieved by the constitu¬ 
tion of a forest college at Coimbatort;, which will ultimately provide all the 
requisite instruction for candidates from southern India. 

378. Still greater progress has been made in eonuection with the provin¬ 
cial service, in consequence of nn arrangement made in 1906, by whidi tlie 
members of this service, who had previously been selecttid exclusively from 
the lower staff, were in future to be selected to a large extent from candidates 
for direct appointment. In 1907 a third year course (in extension of tlie two 
years’ rangers’ course) was provided at Dehra Dun for such candidates, and 
in 1912 an entirely separate two years’ course for provincial officers was 
substituted for the former com\)ined arrangement. 

379. Tliese changes are the result of a policy deliberately undertaken by 
the government in 1906 for the improvement of scientific and technical educa¬ 
tion in forestry. As q consequence of this policy the old vernacular classes 
at Dehra Dun were abolished and the school raised to the status of a colle^. 
At the same time provision was made for a research institute to be worked in 
conjunction with and under the same management as the college. The con¬ 
junction of the collcgs and institute has been productive of excellent results 
and, owing largely to the establishment of the latter, it is now possible to 
give in this (xiuntry an education in forestry, which is of a much higher class 
than that obtainable formerly, and which may in time.approximate to that 
pbtainable in Europe. 

380. The institution known as the Research Institute and College at 
Dehra Dun is under the administrative control of the inspector general of 
forests, who is assisted by the board of forestry, which meets triennially. The 
board of control referred to in the last review was abolished with effect frqm 
Ifll3. The staff consists of the president, the research officers, and the instruc¬ 
tors. The president, who is usually a Conservator, is charged with the genefg|, 
administration of both the institute and college, but is not connected wittt.aBy 
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particular branch of research or study. The research officers comprise a 
sylviculturist, a forest botanist, a forest economist, a forest zoologist, and a 
forest chemist. The post of chemist is at piescnt in abeyance. The research 
officers devote the greater portion of their time to research work, but tluring 
the rainy season they are also required to gi\e lectures in their special sub¬ 
jects to the provincial service class. Almost u}) to the close of the period 
under review there were only four instructors, all lucnibers of the provincial 
service; but, partly because this arrangement proved to be not entirely 
satisfactory and partly owing to the iiitrodiu-tion of the separate two years’ 
course of training for the provincial service, it was fonntl necessary to in¬ 
crease the stall to six, four (lustructoi’s) belonging to thi* iiuppi’ial and two 
(assistant instructoi’s) to the provincial service. Their principal duties, in 
addition to class-work at headquarters, are the sujjervisiou of the practical 
training in the forest and the mainteuauLe of diseqdine. 

'j he students fall into the lollowiiig c.itcgoiics —■ 

(i) Piivati* students, usually men who hope, on obtaining the college 

eerlifaeate, to .-.etiiie .-.tale or other (‘iiiploymcpl. 

(ii) Government probationary studinits, who iiiaj be .stipendiary or 

• non stipeniliaij, and who li.ive been scluLied ))^> Lot.il (^oveiii- 

ments loi employiiiciit, subject to their conqdeting the course of 
training satis!aetorily. 

{ui) Stmlcnts deputed by native (and u(c.isioii.i11y luieigii) states an<l 
Jiiitish colonies. 

(ir) fcjtudeiiLs already in goveiiiiucnt scivur, usually forest subordi¬ 
nates. 

The nuiubei's in the rangers' and in the piovincial service classea were, 
in iyu7, respectively 45 and 7 , in 1912, thc^ were 55 and 15. Ot the students 
in 1012, only one tell under ilass (i), none wote non stipendiary governiiient 
students. be\eu lell undei class (m), and the ivniainder were government 
stipendiaiy students. Iwenty were Europeans or ot the domiciled com¬ 
munity, against six in 1907, one was a Siamese, the re.st were Indians. 

All students, except those already in goveinmenl service, must ordinarily 
be between the agco ot 18 and 25 on adiniasiou to the college, and must have 
undergone a period of practical training in the iorests of the province from 
which they come. Itaugers deputed for training must be under 50 years of 
age, and subordinates of lower rank must have coinjileted two years’ service 
and be under the ugc of 25. 

Candidates lor both courses must have a knowledge of English fully 
adequate to follow the course of instruction. For the provincial service 
course they are expected to know what is usually included in tlie term ‘ lower 
mathematics.’ Local Governments may prc'scribe any other educational 
qualiiioations considered necessary, and the Governiiient ot India have, in 
tJiis connection, einphasiseil tlie importance ol at least a pi'eliminary educa¬ 
tion in science. Candidates tor the rangers’ course must ordinarily have 
passed the nialriculation, or its equivalents such as tjie European high school 
examination and the srhool leaving certificate, or a higliei- university stan¬ 
dard. 

The course of study (including vacations) exterfds over a period of two 
years, of which almost half is spent in camp. The telichiiig of late years has 
been more thorough, more comprehensive, and more uji to date than in the 
past, though the classes have perhaps hi‘en rather too larj^e to jiermit of that 
individual attention to the students, which is so essential if the bi'St results 
are to be obtained. • 

The subjects taught in the provincial service course are as follows :— 

(1) Forestry, including sylviculture, utilization, and forest working- 

plans, both theoretical and practical, and forest mensuration. 

(2) Physical science, including chemistry, physics, physiography, 

logy, mineralogy, and soils.. 

2b2 
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(3) Botany, both theoretical and practical, including the collection and 

preservation of plants. 

(4) Zoology—the classification of animals and the study of useful and 

dangerous species, especially of insects, and the collection and 

preservation of specimens. 

(5) Drawing, surveying, and estimating, as required for forest officers. 

(6) Forest engineering, theoretical and practical. 

(7) Forest law -the elements of criminal law, and departmental 

organization. 

(8) Forest accounts and procedure. 

The curriculum for the rangers’ course is similar, but less advanced. 
Mineralogy and zoology are not taught, but instruction in arithmetic, ele¬ 
mentary algebra, and mensuration, with special reference to their applica¬ 
tion to forest questions, is included. 

I’eriodical and final examinations are held, the final examination count¬ 
ing for half the total number of examination marks allotted. Marks are also 
given for scientific collections, sui'vey drawings, conduct, discipline, and 
application. The nature of the certificate awarded is determined by the total 
number of marks obtained. 

Pass certificates are given in the provincial service class on 60 or more 
per cent, of the marks in each major subject and 60 per cent, of the total; 
honours certificates on 60 per cent, in each major subject and 75 per cent, of 
the total. 

In the rangers’ course, a lower standard certificate is given for pass 
marks in each major subject and 45 per cent, of the total, a higher standard 
on the same and 60 per cent, of the total, honours for 50 per cent, in each 
subject and 75 per cent, of the total. 

The minimum cost of training, including subsistence money, uniform, 
books, camp outfit, and travelling expenses (exclusive of journep by rail or 
steamer), may be estimated at Hs. 80 to Rs. 100 per mensem for the provincial 
service students and at Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per mensem for the rangers^ class, the 
cost for a European being somewhat higher than for an Indian. 

The award of stipends is limited to Rs. 2,400 and Rs. 1,200 for the 
provincial service and rangers’ courses respectively, the whole or part of 
which may be paid in a lump sum on the production by the student of such 
certificate as ma.y have been agreed upon. The expenditure on stipends has 
risen from Rs. 51,515 in 1907 to Rs. 93,354 in 1912, and totals nearly four 
lakhs for the quinquennium. 

The total expenditure under all forest heads incurred on the Forest 
Institute and College has risen from Rs. 1,65,158 in 1907 to Rs. 2,62,626 in 
1912. 

Bangers’ doss. In the rangers’ class, 33 appeared at the examination in 1907, and 62 in 
1912. In the former year, two failed and one honours certificate was 
awarded; in tlie latter, one failed and eight honours certificates were 
awarded. The provincial service examination was first held in 1909-10, 
when all six candidates passed; in 1912, all fifteen candidates passed. 

The Burma- 381. The Burma Forest School was established in 1890 at Tharrawaddy, 

Forest School, mainly because the vernacular course of instruction given in Urdu at Dehra 
Dun could not be followed by candidates from Burma. In 1908, following 
on a suggestion made by the Government of India, an English coum was 
started, and, as 'tharrawaddy was considered an unsuitable locality, the 
school was, in lO^p, moved to Pyinmana. The rules regulating the con- 
sintution of and studies-and discipline at the Burma school closely follow 
tbo^e for the Forest College at Dehra. The chief conservator replaces the 
inspector general of forests as administrative officer, and is assisted by a 
board consisting of the director of public instruction, two conservators, and 
the director of the school, who occupies a position analogous to that of the 
president at |)ehra Dun. The staff assisting the director are twu inStructon 
(usually one from the imperial and. one from the provincial service), a 
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oular instructor belonging to the provincial service, and an assistant verna¬ 
cular instructor *and curator, who is usually a ranger. 

The courses of instruction last 23^ months. The syllabus for the Eng¬ 
lish course is the same as that for the rangers’ chiss at Dehra Dun, but 
excludes arithmetic. The vernacular course is similar but more elementary, 
and includes arithmetic. The system of examination and niurkiug is as at 
Dehra Dun. Pass and honours certificates are awarded, tJie former to 
students who obtain over 50 per cent, of the total maiks, including 50 per 
cent, of the marks allotted to each of the subjects forestry, botany, survey¬ 
ing and engineering, and the latter to students obtaining over 75 per cent, 
of th^ total marks and 50 per cent, in each subject. 

The number of students admitted yearly is decided by the amount of 
accommodation av.ailable. The maximum number that can be trained at 
one time is 60, 10 in the English and 20 in the vernacular course of each 
year. 'J’herc are only two categories of student: («) bti])eiidiary students and 
{b) students already in government service, bor upper (i.e., English) class 
students the rules of admission, both as regards age, educational qualifica¬ 
tion, and preliminary praaitical training, are similar in almost all respects 
to those tor the coiiesponding categories of students taking the rangers’ 
course at Dehra Dun. Tailing the [iioduction ot a certificate of having 
passed tlie Vlth standard examination, candidates tor the lower class are 
required to pass a simple entrance examination. 

382. As the Coimbatore College was not opened till the ist July 1912, it is The Coimba- 
unnecessary to say more tlian that it provides instruction to candidates (ovtore Forest 
appointment as rangers, and that the course of instruction and the rules tov College. 
admission arc almost identical with those at Dehra Dun. It has been 
established witli the object of training the ranger stall for Southern India, 

tliereby relieving the pressure on the parent institution. 

383. Provincial schools and classes have now liecii established in almost Provincial 
all provinces with the object of improving the qualihcatiniis of the hivier schools and 
ranks of tlio subordinate establishment, i.e , deputy rangers, foresters and fraining 
forest guards. The scope ol the lustruitioii given v.iries slightly, but is uiclasses. 
the main practical. A statement oJ these schools .iiid classes is given in 
appendix XXII, They are ten in number, and Irani rangers, deputy rangers 

and guards. 

VII. -Veterinary science. 

384. The great development which took place in the agricidtural admin- Institutions. 
istration after 1905 was accompanied by a similar dctclopment in veterinary 
matters. The civil veterinary department, having been I'elievcd of tlie greater 

part of the work connected with Jiorses .ind mules m 1903, liad become free to 
devote itself to a more purely agricultural spjiere ol duly, and it shared with 
the agricultural department m the develo}>ments miliated in 1905. The 
changes then cffech'd were mainly m the direction of an increase of staff, the 
numfer recruited in this country rising from 408 in 1904 to some 911 officials 
in 1911-12. As the demand for veterinary education in India is almost en¬ 
tirely confined to candidates for the public service', the increased recruitment 
led to a largely increased demand ior vcleriiiary education ’I’o meet this 
demand, the existing colleges were considerably reorganised and their equip¬ 
ment much improved. Information on this point up t» 1907 was furnished in 
the last quinquennial review. Progress since 1907 has naturally hi'cn slower, 
but, as the details given below for each college show, the iiuprovomeut both in 
organisation and equipment has continued 

The following arc the institutions at present exi.'-ting': 

(1) Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore 

(2) Bombay Veterinary College, Parcl, Bombay 

(3) Bengal Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

(4) Madras Veterinary College, Vopery, Madras. 

(5) Burma Veterinary School, Insein, 
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3B5. The number of veterinary graduates who passed out from the veteri¬ 
nary colleges during the quinquennium and the number of students who 
attended during 1911-12 together with corresponding figui:e3 for the previous 
quinqueiiIlium and for 1906-07 are given below:— 
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3(52 
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Whilst the number of graduates who have passed out from the colleges during 
tin: quinqiKMiuiuiii has very grcally iuercused, tliere hius been a considerable 
i'alljug olT in the mimber of students attending the colleges. More care has 
I'ocii exercised in selecting candidates for admission to the colleges and great 
dillicuJty Jtas been experienced in obtaining students who possess the edpea- 
tionai (jiialilications required. In spiU^ of the great increase in the number 
of graduates the demand for (pialilicd veterinary iissistauts, and for the 
higlier. grades of (irovincial oilicm-s, such as (Uqnity siqiorintendents and 
veterinary inspectors, continues to exceed tlic supply. There is not at present 
any institution eorrcs]joudmg to the agricultural institution at Pusa, where 
the highest clas;5 of veh'riiiary instruction can bo given, and until such 
instruction is provided it will he dillicult to luocurc in India a class of men 
suited to fill the higher posts of tlic dc[)artin('nt. A heginniug has, however, 
hci'ii made in making this higher class of instruclion available, and post¬ 
graduate courses liave, as stated above, teen instituted at the Punjab, Bombay 
and Bengal veterinary colleges. 'I'be following tabic compares the existing 
stiviigtli of the subordinate veterinary stafl in each province with the stall 
which has been sanctioned : - 
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3S0. The Burma Veterinary School deals with a class of students outside 
the roach of Ihe Indian colleges, hthI the Punjab Veterinary College with a 
large number of military studeiils. The bulk of the instruction at the Punjab 
Veterinary College and the wluilc of that at the Burma Veterinary School is 
in the vernacular. In the otliei* institutions, the reading is in English, The 
course in hll the eqtlegcs extends over a period of three jiears and successful 
sCbdents obtain a diploma. None of the colleges is affiliated to a university, 
but they are all controlled by the Local Government concerned through the 
agency of the agricultural department. The professors at the various collies 
are drawn from the civil veterinary department and are helped by trained 
Indian assistants. The whole stall is ordinarily engaged on teaching and 
demonstration, but each college is equipped with laboratories which a re used, ; 

*One ]aboratoi7 asBistaat attached to tho iDaein School. 
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not only for demonstration, but also for purposes of.diacjnosis and research. 

The courses of instruction at the various institutions and particulars of the 
teaching staff employed are given below. 

387. Tlie Punjab college is still the largest of all the veterinary colleges. Punjab 
The average number of students attending the college during the quin- Vetcrimry 
quennium was 238 and the average number who graduated 65. liio additions College. 
which were made to the buildings during the quinquennium consisted of six 

stalls and a 'post-mortem room erected in the segregation ward. As it was 
found that the c]a.sses had outgrown the capacity of the staff, two imperial 
officers have recently l)een added to the latter, a post-graduate professor and 
a professor of pathology and parasitology, in addition to four assistant pro¬ 
fessors and three demonstrators. 'Phe sphere of work of the research labora¬ 
tory attached to the c(jllege has been largely extendc*!, 

388. During (he quinquennium the new liomhay college building, ono Hotnhay 
of the finest and bast in India, was completed and occupied, as -wero Veterinary 
al.so a hostel with ;iccommodation for 76 students and quarters lovCollege. 
Indian professors. The pharmacy was extended and the post-mortnu room 
improved. A new catlle-gpei-ation shed was built and the dog ward recon- 
8tnjet(?d. The staff of the college was recently reorganised and an assistant 
professor added to it. Provision has also been made for holding a post- 
graxluatc course. The library is reputed to be thoroughly up to date. The 

work at the patho-bactoriologic-al laboratory has gre.atly increased and the 
lalwratory has been fully u.sed for diagnostic purposes and minor research. 
Microscojics have been jiurehascd for’ the pathology and histology classes and 
many new specimens have been add(!d to the collcc-tion.s at the miKscum. The 
average numlH’.r of .students who attenderl the collcLm during the quinquen¬ 
nium was 104 and the average number who graduated 21. 

389. At the beginning of the quinquennium a new hostel with quartcr.s Henyal 
for accommodating 156 students was opened in Calcutta. A jiost-mortem Veterinary 
room, hospital surgeon’s quarters, quarters for married and unmarried n\cv- Colkye. 
seers have Iieen provided, and the laboratory accommodation has been extemled 

by the addition of a room for photo-micrography and a dark rfKmi. A pri¬ 
vate hospital for students and a football and cricket ground li.avc also been 
added and the services of a trainer and gymnasium instructor have been 
provided. The work in the research laboratory has included the examination 
of and report on pathological specimens and blood slides, the [)reparation of 
O' quantity of normal sterile hor.se .serum, the bacteriological examination of 
samples of bone-meal and some work on the treatment of surra. A post- 
graauate course has been instituted at the college. The average number of 
students who attended the college during the quinquennium was 152 and the 
average number who graduated was 30. 

390. The superintendent of the civil vete/inary department, Madras, Madras 
has been relieved of the charge of the collegc.and a whole-time ])rinci])al has Veterinary 
been appointed to it. The result lias been a steady improvement in the work College. 
of the college, facilitated by the smallness of the classes which enables the 
lecturers to devote more time and attention to them. Land adjoining the 

college has liecm .acquired for a recreation ground and for building purposes. 

A bacteriological laboratory and pharmacy have been sancticaied, but the 
buildings have not yet been commenced. Valuable models and instrumonts 
have been added to the museum. There has been ji large increase in the 
work of the hospital attached to the college. The gollege staff has under¬ 
taken the examination of the slides sent in by the sujierintendent, civil 
veterinary department, find his assistants, and the. work,h.as attained con¬ 
siderable proportiori. The average numlier of students attending the college 
during the quinquennium was 67 and the average number yrho graduated 15. 

391. The Burma school has been transferred to Tnsein. A temporary Burma 
laboratory has been put in working order and a large number of Veterirmy 
smears examined, chicflly of diseases suspected of being of a contagious yScAoo/. 
nature. In view of possibility of the future expansion of the school, about 

nine acres of land have been acquired. A laboratory assistant has been ad^ed 
to the staff. The number of cases brought for treatment at thc*hospital con¬ 
tinues to increase steadily. A school for Abe training of Shans to deal with 
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contagioas diseases in the $ba& States was <^)«Qed in 1910 and js repoirted 
to be doing good work. 

802. Particulars regarding the number of studeuts and the ekpeoditure 
in the difTerent colleges during the quinquennium are given in appendix 
ICXIIZ 
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OHAPTEE X. 

^J’liCTTNIOAL AND INDUSTKIAL EDIJOATION. 

I — General. 

39(3. Whilo the institutions described in chapter IX are primarily Definitio^h 
intended to prepare students for employment under government or other 
public bodies (though they have also come to inchiile industrial or semi-indus¬ 
trial departments), the institutions described in the present chapter are 
distinctly industrial—1,hat is to say, they teach the scientific principles of 
industrial processes, the processes themselves or the manipulation of material 
involved in trades or crafts. 

394. Twelve years ago'it was observed that industrial schools in India Policy of Lord 
wero lacking in definiteness both of method and object, that there had been no Qurzon's 
clear difierontiation between general and technical studies, that they government, 
not organised upon any sustained policy, that they were insulliciently co-’ 
ordinaied with local industries and trades and that the impression they had 

“ produced upon industrial education and development had been relatively 
small. Lord Curzon’s government took active steps to remedy this state of 
altairs. in the first place, they constituted a committee immediately after the 
fciimla conference of i9Ul, whicli held conferences with local authorities in the 
provinces. The main reconiuicndation of that committee was the organisation 
of an apprentice system under which the master artisans would ply their 
trades on the school premises. This was not accepted by the Government of 
India, who, in a resolution dated tlie 4th of January 1904, proposed whole- 
. time schools at industrial centres for those who had reached a Certain standard 
of general education, and for the encouragement of local handicrafts half¬ 
time industrial primary schools the course in which should be designed with 
special reference to teaching accuracy of workmanship and familiarising 
the pupils with the b^t designs and processes applicable to their hereditary 
calling. Importance was also attached to the formation of an inspecting 
agency and the provision of scholarships. The needs of the time were noticed 
iuAhe resolution of 1904 on Indian educational policy, and the matter was 
referred to Local Governments. In the meantime, the Government of India 
made a recurring assignment for technical education df Es. 2,44,000. 

395. The reference to Local Governments produced various schemes, & Provincial 
feature of which was the necessity of establishing schools of higher grade in c<m/erewc<« 
addition to the fostering of trade-schools. The whole subject has r&xntlY and schen.es, 
engaged much attention on the part of the educated public and of government. 

' There has been a series of industrial surveys conducted during the quinquen¬ 
nium—in Madras, in Bengal, in the United Provinces, in the Punjab, in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and in the Central Provinces. There has also been 
a series of industrial conferences. In Madras, the Ootacaraunif conference 
of 1908 recommended the creation of a department of industries and the 
transfer to it of the supervision of technical and industrial educatioa This 
proposal lias been sanctioned in part; but the pioneeMg of industries by 
government was not allowed; it was held that state fuiiaS^iight be expended 
upon familiarising the people with such improvements m the methods of 
production a.s mode^jn science and the practice of European countries can 
suggest and that it should be left to private enterprise to* demonstrate that 
these improvements can be adopted with commercial advantage. A com¬ 
mittee has recently sat in Bombay to consider the question of co-ordination 
between the courses and standards of technical institutions. At the close 
of the quinquennium a committee in Bengal was considering the question 
(among others) of a technological institute for Calcutta. A conference fqr 
the United' Procinces was held in 190f at Naini Tal. It recommended the 
establishment of a technological institute, a school of design, two industrial 

2c 
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during the 
quinquennium. 


(a) Supervi¬ 
sion. 


schools on the lines of that at Lucknow, an experimental weaving station and 
a carpentry school, the introduction of a practical character into general 
(iducation and the appointment of a director of industrial inquiries, etc. 
Much of this pif)gramiue has already been carried out, as will presently be 
seen. A coniiiiittce constituted in the Punjab in 1911 considered that tnere 
was nothing ladicaliy del'ective in the course of study at the tecluiical schools, 
but that tile industrial teaching was often unintelligent owing to the omploy- 
nicnt of dl-paid artisans. It was suggested that the Mayo School of Art 
should specialise in the training of efficient craft teachers and that as an 
expcrinionlal measure schools should be started teaching particular industries 
by instiiictors trained in riUropcan methods without any attempt at general 
education. In 19U9, a conference was held in Kaslern Bengal and Assam; 
this also recommended the formation of a special department and the estab¬ 
lishment of a central industrial institute at Dacca, Avith demonstration 
factories. A conference was held in Burma in 1909 among the members of 
which there was considerable divergence of opinion. Tlie recommendations 
included the estahlisliment of a technical school in connection with the Inscin 
eiigint'eriiig school with smaller schools at various centres, the encouragement 
of mi.ssioiis and other agencies to start craft classes and the encouragement 
of technic'il and hand and eye training in vernacular schools. 

:19G. The general policy was thus laid down in 1904. It has since been 
cxiiaiidcd by the demand for institutions of a higher type than the trade- 
school, and elaborated for eacli province into schemes in general conformity ^ 
with the main lines. The progress of the last five years has been considerable 
aud may he described under the heads of supervision, organisation and 
numbers. .LTnally, it will remain to point out didects and dillicidties and 
descrilie the most recent steps adopted for their remedy. 

397. The question whetlier industrial education should be under the 
dopai-tmeiiLs of public instruction, or transferred to departments of industry 
as they arise, or transferred only as concerns schools organised on a more or 
less commercial basis, is one which has not yet been fully decided. Different 
arrangements e.vist in different provinces. In Madras a department of 
induslries ivas created in 1909-19, of which the director undertook the in¬ 
spection of industrial schools. The creation of this department was vetoed 
by the Se retary of State, and ins})cction was retained in the hands of a 
supei'iutciident of industrial education under the department of public 
instruction. (Since the quinquennium ended, the. di'jiailment of industries 
has been s.aiict ioned, and part of its duties will be the supervision of industrial 
Schools by wliieh arc meant those in which attention is to be paid to com¬ 
mercial consideration^^ during the period of training—^while for technical 
schools the education department under the director of (lublic instruction will 
continue to be responsible. A professor of the College of Engineering at 
Poona is .also inspector of technical and industrial schools in Bombay; and 
there is a special inspector of weaving schools; both are under the local 
department of education. A superintendent of industries in Bengal was 
appointcil in 1910; he also is under the control of the director of public 
instruction and inspects industrial schools. Mr. dc la Eosse says of the 
United Provinces :— 

. “When riM'diiiiiii'iKliiig tlie iippuintnieiit nf a spi’ciul olfim' for ilinirting taclinical 
edncalinn, tlif lii(1u.sh'ial_.C)oufori‘nce hud pro])o.sed that he should he styled director of 
itiduutrial and industrial cducuiiou; that he should he indepondent of the 

odiicalional dc'paTlinciit/hiid that lie .should havn tlie .siinio status uod (>uiu]iiment9 as the 
dirfi'tor of piihlir instt'nttion. The SecrotiiTy of Slatp did not iigreo with tho view that 
teclinif.il and industijul ediuiatiim should ho thus divorced from general edueation, and in 
sanctioning tlie creatiou of the post he ordered that the desi^ii^itiou of the new offieer 
should beVhaJif'od t^ tlut of inspector of toclinical niid iiidnslrinl institutions; that his 

[ 'roposed salary shonld be reduced ; and that in rej'iird to cdueationul mutters he should 
le siihnrdinate to the dii'cetor of puhlie in.slruftiou. The actual designation of the j)oat 
wliieh the Ijocal (lovernment lias adopted is that of director of industrial inquiries and 
insjiector of industrial siJiools.” 

An officer was appointed in 1910. In his former capacity he deals 
with government direct; in the latter he is under the education department. 
There is a director of industries in the Punjab (who is also the director of 
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agriculture); but the inspection of industrial schools is onfrusted to the stjiff 
of the school of art,. In the Central Provinces also the director of agriculture 
undertakes the inclustrial branch, and here he supervises industrial schools. 

In Burma the ordinary inspecting staff appears to be the only agency. 

398. The difficulty of classification of institutions of tins nature is nicrely (f>) Organisa- 
a manifestation of practical difficulties that underlie the prolilcin. To theticH. 

two types of .schools foreshadowed by the Government of India in 1904 there 
has come to he added the idea (if not the fulfilment) of high teihnnlogical 
institutions. Thus we arrive at the three-fold classification - wliieh distin¬ 
guishes lietwcijn (/) technological institutions intended to instnict in the 
principjes of science as applied to industrial arts and to produce masters and 
managers of industries and scientific advisers; (ii) technical or inlermediate 
schools for the training of foremen and others who reijiiiTe some knowledge 
of scientific principles and of machinery; (in') trade or craft schools intended 
to train artisans to folloAV their calling with dexterity and intelligence. 

399. The progress of the last five years is sufficiently indicated by iho (e) Figiires. 
following figures for teclinical and industrial (exclusiie of art and commem- 

cial) schools. The number of schools has risen from 147 to 242, the largest 
increases being in Madras, Heng:il, the United ProviTicc.s and the Punjab. 

Pupils have increased from 6,820 to 12,004, ami it is noteworthy that the 
present niiniber is nearly four times th:it in 1897. Expenditniv has risen 
from Rs. ."i.Ol.OOS to R,s.'ir.72,9t7 a year; and the amount spent from public 
"funds from Rs. 2,12,504 to Rs. 5,25,506. 

As regards management, 173 schools are under private bodies. Of these, 

141 are in receipt of aid. Mission bodies are prominent as managers of these 
institutions. 

400. While progress is re-a.ssuring, various difficulties have Difficulties in 

themselves, some of them long recognised, some the product of new develop- industrial 
ments. T(M',hnological institutions are only now beginning to bo ('staldished cAucaiion. 

in India. Hitherto, students have been sent abroad with scholarships. It is 
Dot always easy to arrange suitable courses; practical training y>resents a 
difficulty; some manufacturers are naturally chary of admilling outsiders lo 
an examination of processes. The employment of the scholars on return, 
while bv no means discoui'aging, is not fully assured. In technical schools of 
the higher sort it is not always easy to senure pupils. In trade-schools, there 
is the danger that hovs will be attracted w'ho are not of the artisan class and 
haVe no intention of pursuing the craft taught; pupils frequently leaAc the 
school before they have compleled the course or become efficient; and there is 
the difficulty (most observable in the case of weavers) of j)rovidin" them with 
proper implements when they take up their own work. Tin' Penpal adminis¬ 
tration report says, “ Monev and labour have l)een wasted in teaching hoys 
trades which they will never practise. Pupils often leave the schools when 
they have learned merely enough of the trade do earn a living. Industrial 
schools have apparently worked no change for the Mter in the Indian car¬ 
penter; the Chinaman has still to be called in when any work out of the 
common is required.” 

401. Thesie points have recently been considered. At the 'Allahabad iMtesl 
conference of 1911 it was recommended that technical schools should syn'cinV developments. 
ise along lines converging on local industries, and indvstrial schools should 

be permanently directed towards such industries as exi^, in the locality (see 
paragraph 30 of the re»sohition). In 1911-12, Lieuton an Colonel E. H. de V. 

Atkinson, R.E., principal of the Thomason College, and T. S. Dawson, 
principal of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, ivere deputed to make 
an enquiry as to the*means for bringing technical institirtions intft closer 
touch and more practical relations with the employers of labour in India. * 

Their interviews with employers form a most intei’esting record. They came 
to the conclusion that there is practically no opening for high grade mechani¬ 
cal or electrical engineers whose education is mostly of a thmretical character, 
but that there is a very large opening for the employment in these branches 
of men who, after training in a properjy equipped institute, are.Avilling td 
gain their practical experience by apprenticeship on a living wage, work with 
their hands and observe factory hours ancl rules. They recommended a 
• 2oZ 
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similar scheme of training for textile industries, and a school of mines in the 
Bengal coal-fields with subordinate classes for evening lectures. At the very 
end of tlie quinquennium the Secretary of State for India appointed a 
coinmiltee in England to enquire and report as to the facilities available for 
Indian students for industrial and technological training in that country, 
with special reference to the system of state technical scholarships tenable 
abroad. The enquiries and findings of this committee belong to a period 
subsequent to that covered by this review. 

402. For the general improvement of technical education or for the 
improvement of special institutions, the Government of India have, in the 
})ast two years, allotted Rs. 17,H4,300 non-recurring, and Rs. j,00,000 
i-ccurrlng. 

403. In the description which follows, the three-fold classification of 
those schools is adopted. But it is to be remembered that the* technical school 
and even the engineering school or college generally contains its artisan 
classes or similar means for simple trade instruction. In particular, it has 
alT'cjidy Ix'cn shown that at Sibpur and Roorkee the technical and industrial 
aspect of education has been recently developed side by side with the profes¬ 
sional An account of schools of art and of commerce is also given. 

II.— Technological hstitvtiims. 

404. -M the beginning of the quinquennium tfiere were no institutions of, 
this class in India, though instruction of an advanced type was given in 
mechanical and electrical engineering at the professional colleges. In place 
of such institutions, scholarshifis tenable abroad were offered to Indian 
students in order thiit thev might benefit by the facilities available in England 
and elsewhere. During the quinquennium an institute has opened at Banga¬ 
lore and another has been attempted and proposed in the Ignited Provinces. 
The present section describes these developments. 

405. The system of state technical scholarships commenced in 1904. 
Their ohiect is’ to qualify the holders on returning to India to assist in pro¬ 
moting the improvement of existing native, industries and the development of 
new industries, especially those which are or may be organised on a <;onsider- 
able scale and those in which Indian capital is or may be embarked. The sub¬ 
jects are annually chosen by Ixical Governments in consultation with mercan¬ 
tile opinion. Agriculture, law, medicine, forestry and veterinary science are 
extduded from tlie scheme. Engineering, at first excluded, has now been 
admitted; and recently a scholar was .sent to study architecture. There is 
no examination. Nominations are made by the I,ocal Governments and the 
final sele(;tions hv the Government of India. Those are chosen who are 
considered to fulfil certain conditions. The scholar is expected to have had 
the best education available in the province in the industry he intends to 
sluflv. a practical interest in the subject and the intention of devoting himself 
in India to the practice of what he has learned. The value of each scholar¬ 
ship is €1.50 a year. The scholar also receives his travelling expenses and 
his education fees. The tenure of the scholarship is two years, but the period 
may be extended. Government docs not guarantee the holder any employment 
on his return. Ordinarily one scholarship is aw.ardcd to each uroviiife 
.innuallv, but more raav be given, subject to a total limit of ten scholarships. 
ITd to the end of March 1912, sixty-six scholars biive been sent (an average 
of about nine a w.irl. In order of popularity the subiects chosen are 
textiles, mining apiu mining engineering, mechanical and electrical engineer¬ 
ing, leather, mcCallurgv, soap-making .and the chemistry of oils and fats, 
sugar industry, alkali, pottery, and engineering and saiwtarv science. Thirty- 

,one scholars have already returned to India ; two have obtained employment 
abroad: the rest have not vet completed their studies. Of the thirty-one who 
have returned, eiehteen have obtained private, industrial emulovment, seven 
are in government posts connected with industries, one is similarly employed 
in Mysore, one has joined the, bar, one is dead, and there is no certain 
information about the remjiining three. 

^6. A society in Calcutta, called the Association for the Advancement 
of.Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, has also raised funds, aided 
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by government, for sending scholars abroad. It appears that 80 students thus tcmUe abroad 
sent have returned, of whom twenty-eight have found industrial employment, 
nine have started work on their own account, nineteen have entered govern¬ 
ment, municipal or state service or are engaged in teaching, and twenty-four 
(most of whom had only recently returned) have not yet found employment. 

407. The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore was initiated by The Indian 
Mr. J. N. Tata, a Parsi merchant; but the scheme did not take final shape, till InsiihUe of 
after his death. The Tata family have given land in Bombay which brings Science. 

in Rs. 1,25,000 a ye,.ar. The Government of India gives Rs. 87,000 a year. 

The Mysore Government contributed a site and five*, lakhs towards the initial 
ex^iense, and the Government of India gave two and a half lakhs towards the 
same. The institute opened in July 1911, and 17 students entered it that 
year. It provides for research, the application of new jjroct'ssps and the 
production of thoroughly trained managers. It possesses departments of 
general, organic a.nd applied chemistry and electrical teehnolr^y and .also 
provides Instruction in French and Gorman to enable students to read techni¬ 
cal journals. As the first batch of students entered within a year of the end 
of the quinquennium it is too early to judge of its results. The Allah.abad 
■conference recommended its development into a complete faculty of pure and 
applied science. 

408. The establialiment of a technological institute for the ITnitcd Pro- Techmlogicat 
vinccs was one of the proposals of the Naini Tal conference. It was decide*! scluimes in th 
that it should consist of two parts. Classes in mechanical and electrical Ihiitcd. 
engineering were to be .attached to the Thomason College. The department Provinces, 
was opened in 1909 and took the place of a previously exi.sting technical class. 

It was intended to attract a higher class of students, particularly those who 
had business connections and were destined to be managers or employei-s of 
labour. No candidates joined. A three-fold division was then nuide, the 
highest department offering engineering and training in textiles, the second 
and third being on a lower plane and intended for mechanics. The 
engineering section h.as hitherto not drawn the right class of students. \ 
whole-time textile instructor was engaged and phant was provided. It was 
found difficult to obtain any students with the necessary qualifications. Tlie 
instructor resigned. It is intended to render the class more atti-fictivc bv 
adding weaving, bleaching and dyeing. The first experiences, says Mr. de la 
Fosse, have not been very encouraging, owing to the reluctance nr inability 
of the class which it was proposed to benefit to take advantage of the ofipor- 
tunities offered. The lower division or mechanical .apprentice class (ubich 
lielongs rather to the category of technical school^) has been more successful. 

The second branch was to be established at r,a.wnporc with the object of 
encouraging research in applied chemistry with reference to important 
industries in the province. The Secretary of Slate did nol s.anction the 
scheme. A more modest scheme was accordingly foinudatetl, intended to 
give instruction in the chemical aspect of sugar, leather, acid and alkali 
manufacture, dyeing. ble<aching, printing, colouring and finishing of 
manufactured goods and paper ma,king. Hitherto a site has been secured 
and buildings commenced. 

409. The mechanical and electrical engineering sections of the various Other 
professional colleges may be classed as technologiijal. At Sibpur the class for teckmlogicai 
tinctorial chemistry (mentioned in paragraph 353^ may also be so described, c'asses. 
and possibly the mining section there opened. 

■* in, —Technical rchooh, \ ' ' - 

410. Technical schools are those which train a grade midw.ay between the TechnicAil 
manager or master on the one hand and the artisan or craftsman on the other. schMs in 
The engineerin®' colleges in their lower departments .are calculated Xo different 
prpduce men of this type in the mechanical and electrical branch. The prorinet's, 
soecial institutions either converjje on distinctive local industries, or where 

these do not exist, are situated at centres where an eduh-ation in various 
branches may be expected to bring erhployment. 
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411. AVilli tlie removal of the chrome tanning department described in the last 
review, it may be said that, with the exception of the schools mentioned in paragraph 
:150, the institutions in Mudras are inaiitl}' of the craft-school order. The p«)siduncy 
]M>ssesses cotton-mills, tanneries and railway workshops. But, says Sir A. Bourne, 
“ industrial education appears so far to have had little relation to production on a large 
scale as exemplified by such factories and workshops.” 'The government technical 
examinations will be noticed in connection with iiidustrinl schools. 

412. Atiiong a number of schools in liombny four are classed as technical schools. 
Two require sjiecial mention. The Victoria .Tubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, has 
chisses in inechaniciil and electrical engineering, textile manufacture and technical 
chemistry. It is a privately m.inaged in.stitution under a board and is c’onsidernbly 
subsidised by government. Hostels for 200 students, a central electric power stsitiou 
and other works have rcfeiitly been carried out, towards which government contributed 
a lakh of rupe<>s, as well a.*, a special recurring grant of Its. l.'i,0()0 a year for increased 
staff. The courses ha've been recast, tlie main change licing tlieir extension from three 
to tour years including .six montUs’ ]>ractico in an oubsidc mill, factory or workshop 
under sujiervision. The textile dcpaitmcnt is reported to be making )i.articularly good 
progress, and the students a<‘quit tliemselves w*'!! at the City and Guilds of Ijoiidnn 
Institiili' e.xaniiiiations. The ItaiK'hlindl.il Cliotalal Tecliiiical lu.stitute at Aliniedubud 
was under contemplation when tlic la.si review was written. It opened, as an aided 
institution, about two years ago; and the first batch of studciTis has not j'ct been turned 
out. 

412. In lienffnl schools of Ibis type arc devided largely to mining and weaving. 
^^allagprs of mines are recpiired by rules framed under the Indian Jlinos Act (VllI of 
lOOl) to ])ossess first or second grade certificates according to the^mtput of the mine or the 
Iiumher <if employees. In addition to cx.iminatioii, five and tlirce years’ practical 
expciicncc in a mine is lU'ce.ssary lor the afttiinnuMif, respectiiely. 4)f a second and of 
a first grade certitii-afe. But tlu'sc peiiods may be reduced by two years through atfend- 
nnee .it a couise in u recoguised iiistitiitiim. In order to jirovide siicli institutions and 
facilities for a general training in mining subjects, the fiovcjunicnt of Bengal (the 
province vhcro the majorilv of the mines .ire situated) establi.shed in 190(5 a course at 
the iSibpur college and mining classes in the coal districts. 

At Sihpur the student has first to pass the suh-overseer examination. He then 
pursues a two years’ eoiir.sc in geologv a]>{died to mining, mining engineering, coal and 
met-il ininiiig, and desci'iidive mineralogy. Six weeks’ anminl training is gix’en in camp 
in the coal-fields. There were sixteen students in 1911-12. Seven of them were special 
students, i.e., men alreadv etiipIo_>ed in mining who are attracted to the college by 
liberal .scliidar.slii|).s. Owing to the lack of ediieation among these special students, it 
has been deeiiled to abolish the sebidarsliips. 

The mining ela.s.ses aie held at four centres in the .Icrriah and It.iniganj fields. A 
local committee at each centre arranges for good atteiidanei!. The average attendances 
in 1911-12 were 29, 2.’), 2tt and 40 at the four eentre.s resjieet ively. The lecturers are 
recruited from loi-al mining managers. It is ]iriiposed to increase the numlier of centres 
to six. 'I'lie classes are controlled by a Mining Bdneationnl Advi.sory Board which 
includes iuspeetors of mines, i^anngers and educationists. 

'Iho utility of the lectures is le.ssencd by the want of knowlodge of Mnglisb among 
the andienee. 

The emiTse at Sihpur is not reg.atdeil as a success. Ou the other band, the classes 
in the Coal-fields have given sati.sf.>etioii. 'I’he authorities eoueerued with mines and 
the represeutatives of the mining interests are in favour of iustruelion ou the spot, and 
it is generally thought tliat the system should he developed by the openiug of a school 
of mines at Asansol in addition to night classes at various centres, ('riie Indian Mining 
Association would prefer to devidop the exi.sting night classes.) It will be remembered 
that a university graduate eour.se in mining has been framed. The Bengal report says, 
‘‘ The geuernl eonelusion ajippars lo he that ]iro\ision should be made both for a central 
institution at Asansol and for a more eflii ieiit and more extended .system of instruction, 
through evening elass<*s in sele(*teil Inealities, than is given at present. It is moreover 
evident that the introduction lAuniversity instruction in uiiniiig engineering would be at 
least premature for the prcsmirv. if not entirely inadvisable.” 

In 1909 the Senimjirffe Weaving Instilule w.is ojiened in Bengal. It has two 
classes. One is for youths wdio have been trained in a teeliiiieal sebiyl or have i>asseil 
the ‘ B ’ class of matrieuli^inn. They have a two-year course in power and hand-loom 
weaving, drawing and ilehignlng, calculated to fit them for positions in manufacturing 
concerns. Of a total of fi4 students, 2,'i are in this class. They are encouraged to take 
the City and Ouilds of Tjondon Institute examination in cotton weaving and spinning. 
They have had considerable siiceess in the examination and have np difficulty in finding 
suitable employment. The other is rtsilly a craft-class, where weavers of the neighbour¬ 
hood are put through a six months’ course in practical weaving and improved methods 
of preparing yams /or warps on the Indian systmi. The principal says of this class, 
“ At the commencement of the institute much difficulty was experienced in getting the 
actual weavers to join, as, apart from their prejudices, they were under the impression 
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that tliey could learn nothing more than whnt they already Icucw. I am pleased to he 
able to state that in a little while they changed their minds, and were full of wonder 
when they saw how easily their cherished trade secrets could be analysed and worked 
out after a little instruction, even by youngsters. This difficulty lias been overcome, 
and at present there is no trouble in getting bond fide weavers to fill the place of those 
who pass out. Another attraction is the simple course of dyeing that they are taught. Up 
to the present time they liad to buy dyed yams at high prices, and the weavei-s tell me 
that the knowledge of dyeing they get is quite suffieueiit for them to earn a livelihood 
apart from weaving. Prior to the estnhlislimeut of the Weaving Institute, Serampore, 
weavers limited themselves to the uiamifucture of dliootm with coloured burder.s, anti 
with few exceptions flowered borders were consi<lered family sec-rets handed down from 
father to son, and these border designs were limited ; now they ai-o able to produce any 
design working up to about 10 or 12 shafls from design papers. The drawing lessons 
they get are a great iissistauce iu producing new and original designs.” Twenty small 
scholarships are given, and account for nearly Us. 7,0(>0 out of the total annual csist 
of lls. 27,000. A diffii'ulty is tlic supply of looms to those who le.ive the school. There 
are also three outlying stations where iustruetiou is given and a school at Samhalpur 
mainly for the Goiids. 

A society iu ('uleuUa started in 15)07 an institution called the Bengal Technical 
institute which was amalgamated in 1910 with the technical deparlinent of the Bengal 
National College. It has an ougineering side, with a course similar to that taught at 
Sibpur, and a tecbuological*side which teaches ceramics, tanning, pniiiliiig and varnish¬ 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, soap, caudle, oil and perfume making, and the preparation 
of niahdies. 

414. The technological department of the Thomason College in the United Pro¬ 
vinces has already been iifeutioued; other institutions will be described under industrial 
schools. 

415. In the Punjab a school called the Victoria Uianiond Jubilee Hindu Technical 
Institute has been started at liuhore with the object of attracting Hindus, esjiocialjy 
lliusc of the higher castes, to take up industrial employment. It is managed by a 
hoard of governors and dei'ives its income from grants, subscriptions, n small endowment 
and the sale of the outturn. ” There an: two departments,” writes Mr. Hodley, ‘‘ senior 
and junior; the former trains students for iiieehunical eiigiiieering, and J,he latter for 
engine-driving. Special instruction is also given in carpentry, fitting, etc. At the 
close of the year there were 5(1 students, of whom 28 were iu the senior and 21 in the 
junior class. A number of students obtained certificates under tlwe Boiler Act, and the 
report contains a list of ex-studeuts who are employed as engineers and drivers on 
salaries from Us. 30 upwards. The total expenditure was Its. 12,599, about one-third of 
which was met from gi'auts. A foundry was added during the (luinquenniuui. The 
efficiency of Ihe institution is greatly hampered by want of funds, and the practical 
value of the traiiiiug given under the present conditions has been questioned by experts.” 

Mr. Qodloy also makes t ho following observations: — 

“The province is well equipped with professional institutions maintained by the 
State, while the industrial schools maiutaiued by local bodies offer possibilities of develop¬ 
ment into craft schools under the giiiduuee of the Mayo School of industrial Art. Tech¬ 
nical education in the restricted sense, i.e., the training erf a nu'chanical engineer and 
specialised scientific training for particular trades, can hardly he said to exist as yet. 
Of all forms of edm-atiou this is not only the must costly, hut also the most uncertain in 
its results. It is perhaps not sufficiently realised that technical institutions of the kind 
referred to can only flourish iu an industrial environmeiil, where there are eoneomitant 
industries which can supply students with (qijmrluivities of practical experience and 
well-paid employment. To argue othorw'ise would seem to imply that a school of teeli- 
uology has as good a chaiiise of success at Dublin or Galway as at Manchester. There is 
nothing in the industrial history of western countrie.s to confirm the view' which is not 
infrequently advanced that technical scIkmiIs will -itroyrio 7notii ('reale. industries. Tlio 
average student attending a school of technology aims at getting employment on good 
pay ns the result of his training; and if the caiiitulisl employer is non-existent, oi' if,_ as 
Commonly happens, he is disinclined to venture his money en .school-taught theory which 
does not necessarily carry with it business capacity, the le^uiical graduate is worse off 
than the product of an arts college. It may well be douhtwi*. therefore, whether in the 
Punjab, where industrial concerns are comparatively small auu^w, and salaries are on a 
modest scale, the time has come for adv(wating an 'ambitious scheme of technical educa¬ 
tion. Mure hope sAnns to lie in the direction of improving crgfts and small industries 
by the introduction of better methods and labour-saving appliartces, through the agpncy 
of craft schools or otherwise.” 

416. Mention has been made of the school at lusein in Burma in the chapter on pro¬ 
fessional education. 

417. Of the Central Provinces, Mr. Wright says, “ During the quinquennium the 
Industrial School at Amraoti was converted into the Bcrar Vicloria Moraorinl Technical 
Institute. The buildings and shops weite erected by popular suh.scription. A ^govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid is given for maintenance.. On completion of a three years’ course 
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iu the insUiulc followed by a year’s work in a mill or factory students uro eligible fur 
tliu itoiler Act uxaiuiuatiou, Tlieru is also a class for tbe suns of artisans in carpentry 
and luetai work.” Ele\en scholarships were given during the iive years for study of 
textile industry, tenable at the Victoria Jubilee Techniiutl institute, llouibuy. 


IV.—Industrial schools. 

418. Itjs impossible to give an exhaustive acoount of all industrial 
schools. Th’e following paragraphs attempt to give an idea of the general 
line adopted in each province. The schools may conveniently be divided into 
genera] schools {i.e., those that give instruction in a variety of subjects, 
generally wood and metal work, wejiving, etc.), and weaving schools, those, 
that is, th.it devote themselves mainly to the hand-loom industry. In some 
provinces, such as Madras, there are also special arrangements made for study 
of telegraphy, and in others there are automobile classis. 

419. Sir A. llmirne remarks that iu Madras iuduLslric.s arc I'uiried on by pt*oplo work¬ 
ing wiih ilii'ir t.iiuihcs in their h(>nic.s or in small groups in wuikshops; the luduNtriul 
icv’olution lias gone but a little way. Theie is eousiderahle scope lor eiafl classes iu this 
jire.siJciiey us is lestitied hy tlieir iiiiiuhers and rujiid increase. “ The industrial schools 
have mostly lieen eslahlished hy missiuuarie.s anxious to secure a livcdihood for thedr 
orjili.iiis. Tliey are tliereJorc often on a .small scale and many of them uro schools 6t 
laee-makiiig and iiccdlewoik. Thu director of industries criiicised them as forming 
all unorganised IkhK^ and as lieiiig too little iu tuucli with actual industries and pointed 
out tliat industrial efheieney deinunds besides crafisinausliip the ability to use time and 
lii.itcriul with sucli economy as results in eomniei-cial prolit and tliat the training neeo.s- 
sary for this can only he obtained iu aii institution iu wliiidi one part of the work is the 
actual ])rudnclion ot goods at a profit.” Among the crafts taught tlie most geuerul is 
VMiodwovk. The hugest cla,sses for tliis trade are those of tlie Al.idias Aujiimani- 
Miitlidi-Ahi-i-lshiiii, ail institution for poor M iihauiniadans suhstautnilly aided by gov- 
eiiiitienl. The otliei .schools appear to he managed l>y mission bodies. Bl.icksmitli's 
Work is laught in aiiout six schools of which the Madura 'I'cehiiic.il Instilute (already 
iiKoitiotiedj lifts the largest class, 'riie miniher studying metal work has somewhat 
declined and litter's work seems to have taken its place. A feature of the most cllicient 
indiisinal .schools is the extent of their eoitiuiereial side. Skilled artisuivs arc employed 
aud orders of .some iiiagiiitude arc executed. Thougli the total value of work turned 
out fell during (he ipunqueunium, the, amount realised fiom .sale-proceeds of .school 
maiiut.icturcs rose. “This,” says the diieotor, “seems lo show that the schools are 
heeomiiig increasingly etficienl from a eomuieicial point of view aud are more siiecess- 
lully sliuiyiug their markets.” i’rinting and book-himling arc taught on a eousiderahle 
scale iu tlie .Madras (joveruiiieiit Vress Teclinical School where general press work is 
also learnt. Tliere are other schools W'hich leach compusilor's work. The numbers are 
said to li.ive fallen. 'I’he government technical examinations have already been men¬ 
tioned. They are of ('lementary, intemicdiatc and advanced grades. The suhjeets 
are nuiiierous aud Jneliide as well as eiigiueoriiig, sanitary science, pharmacy, commerce, 
niusie, drawing, jeweller’s wv/rk, priiitiiig, etc., wood, metal and leather work, textiles, 
glass, pottery, Uiiloriiig and cooking. Scliolarsliips are given on the result of the 
e.xamiua lions. 

420. Im liidiug manual traiuiii'g classes, Bombay ixipurts 00 schools of this class, 
some of whii'li are managed hy mission' bodies. 'Those situated iu the iiorlhcrn division 
are reported to have done particularly well. One of them, the Mahajan Home Industrial 
iSi4iool at iSiirat, is a charitable in.stilution attended by orphans lielongiiig to the Kali- 
jiaraj community wlieie girls arc taught embroidery anil boys c.iijiet nuikiiig. Witl) 
sueli exceptions, however, the inspector of technical and iudnslrial education cousiders 
the state of these institutions lo be unsatisfactory. In an interesting monograph he 
attrihytes this to the following causes: — 

“(]) Lack of co-ordinatiou of technical ,md industrial education throughout the 
jiresidency. Managing bodies and superintendents of schools arc left to themselves as 
regaids organisation and nu^iagement, except in so far as they follow whalovor advice 
they may have received^om Ihe inspector of technical education during his annual 
visit. Tn some cases eifrditahle efforts are made to meet the needs of the locality in 
respect of this kind of educution. In other cases managing bodies,or suiiorintendenls, 
though pcihafis energetif enough, have failed to produce lesnlhs iu accord-mce with the 
objeft of such schools, viz., to give boys a training that will be of practical value in 
]irepariug them for industrial life. In many instances, however, tcacliers have no 
turtlier aim than obtaining good inspection reports. 

(2) 'The teaching is usually conducted in a dogmatic miiniicr, without method and 
without interest. In other words, the tcacliers have no clear idea of their functions us 
teachers and arc in consequence uninspiring. 

(3) The majority of boys who enter an iniTustrial school do so without any definite 
object iu view, and in this state of mind they diift aimlessly through their school course. 
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Their ffonl during this time is in mast cases no higher than that of passing an examina- 
tion. They and prohably also their parents and guardians make no effort to form n plan 
of life, to choose a trade and keep that end in view. 

(4) There are a number of solinnls whie.h do excellent work, but wliirh cannot be 
said to have obtained real success, for this reason, viz., that the majority of these pujiils 
on leaving school either would not or could not follow up the trade or occupation for 
which they had some kind of preparation at school. T have tried to obtain statistics to 
show the extent to which tins .state of matters exists. Only a very few schools were able 
to comply with my reijuest for returns, but these show that a very small projiortion of 
the total piijiils who have passed through the sehools obtain suitable employineut subse¬ 
quently. 

'(.'ll The attitude of local autlioritics towards industrial education has in the jinst 
been often one of apathy. In many cases, local aulhoritii's ore iiitercstcd enough, but 
are apt to rely on tlicir own knowledge of the snbjeel or on that of incompetent advisers. 
Tn local board schools, teaching appointments are filled up without consulting the opin¬ 
ion of the diree.tor of public instruction or the inspector of teehnieal education. 

(6) The personal relations between the superintendent and bis managing board, 
and Iho various autliorities and employers of labour in the locality, have a verv strong 
bearing on the question of eiiiployinent of industrial school luipils subsequent to their 
leaving school.” , 

To remedy these defects he recommends the appointment of a full-time officer, the 
training of all teachers of toohnical and industrial subjects, selection in the adniissioa 
of pupils, the enlistment of the sympathies of employers of labour and others in the 
interests of surdi education, tdie approval of the director on the advice of the officer in 

, charge of this liranch of instrucliiin to all nppoiniincnts and the raising of the pay of 
teachers and superintendents. 

421. Revi/al has certain technical schools mainly for engineering, ns already men¬ 
tioned, and others of a more, industrial char.ictcr. The best of these is considoi-ed to be 
the Baniadih school attached lo the East Indian Itailway colliery workshop maintained 
by the noinj)nny for the sons of its employees with a grant from the district board. It 
to.ic.hes physics, chomi.slrv and mechanics and also gives a training in carpentrj' and 
bl.acksmilh’s work, hlnulding and lock mnkhig are taught at the Baniagore indii.strinl 
home; carpentry and carpet weaving at the Enurapukur industrial school managed by 

.the London Missionarv Society; carpentry, cane-work and weaving'in the 'We.sleyun 
Mission school at Bankura ; carpentry, weaving, tiiiloring, shoe-making, cane-work and 
book-binding at throo schools in Balasoro, two of which arc manaf»ed by the ,\merlean 
Free Baptist Mission. Of the .schools in Calcutta itself the mo.st important is that 
managed by the Oxford Mission at Ballygungc.* Mr. Curaming makes a general remark 
about some of tlie institutions: ” A.s tlie schools are .subsidised by the district board there 
is every temptation for pupils to joiu who only desire the general edueation, and I 
found at one srhool well dressed sons of hnniyax who had no industrial ambitions at all.” 
An, iuterosting development is the adoption of the apprentiee syst<'m for Europeans and 
Indians by the railway companies in the railway workshops at .Tomalpiir, Lillooah and 
Kharagpur, and at the workshops of Messrs. Burn & Co. • 

422. Tn the United Provinces the iiidiistTiol eonfercnce recommended the improve¬ 
ment of the Lucknow industrial school and the eslubli.shment of similar seliools at C.uwn- 
pore mid (lorakhpur and suhsequentlv elsewhere. The’ Lucknow school after passing 
through many stages has been thoroughly reorganised-. The numbers have been reduced 
and it now contains only genuine industrial students. The staff has been strenglliened 
and the equipment increased. A hostel has been added and stipends yirovided for rela¬ 
tives of arlisans. A night class containing 9G students is attached to the school. A class 
for painting and polishing has recently been started and is attended solely by the rela¬ 
tives of painters. Of the two new schools proposed only that of Gorakhpur has been 
started. It opened in 1910 on lines similar to those of the Lucknow school. It has made 
a successful .start, the ordinary classes have been well attended and the night school has 
71 students. Another recommendation of the conference was the eslablisbmenl of a 
school originally designaled the school of design. This is ealbsil the School of Arls and 
Crafta and was opened at Lucknow in 1911. A good start has Fh^n made, a hoslcl has 
been provided. The subjects taught are ornameiital work, wood ^inTving and gilding, 
stone carving and sciiljtture, calico printing, stencilling, lii.hngraphv. iron work, draw¬ 
ing, painting, dosigninff and modelling. The institntion is intended to “ pwavide in¬ 
struction in those branches of design and handicraft which bear <Th the more artistic, 
trades and professions now practised, or which may be developed in the province.” Tn 
addition to these larger schools there are eleven aided and seven nnaided industrial 
institutions founded with the object of helping poor bovs to earn a livelihood 
by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoring, shoe-niuking, gardening, etc. The diirictor 
of industries considers they are attaining the greatest siieross when they are organised 
on the opprenticA system under which a jonrpevman artisan works with not more than 
two or three boys to help him. He also says that there is not much denmnd oimmg 

*lt ifl anderstood that thU han now closed. 
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ike artisan classes for tuition, but a growing demand among those not of the artisan 
classes fur industrial tuition for their friends and relatives. 

423. The must prosperous institution in the Punjab is the railway technical school at 
Lahore with 461 jiupils. There are also eight industrial schools maintained by local 
bodies which follow a departmental curriculum which was revised in 1911. Literary 
subjects are taught in addition to car]>entry, metal work and weaving. It is reported 
that 60 per cent, of the pupils belong to the artisan classes and that a record of after- 
careers shows that most of those who have received this education take to industrial work. 
Special grants have been offered to local bodies for the opening of craft schools or for 
adding industrial instruction to ordinary schools and the establishment of an industrial 
school in each district has been suggested. Industries are also taught in orphanages 
oud elementary schools. 

424. Only three industrial schools are reported in Burma; but incidentally the 
American llaptist Mission has introduced instruction in carpentry, boat building, brick 
work and gardening at several of its schools. And at the school for Karens at Tonngoo, 
carpentry, printing and book-binding are tauglit. 

42!>. In addition to the artisan classes attached to the Ahsanulla School of Engineer¬ 
ing and to the technical scbnols, Bastern Bengal and Assam has eight small industrial 
schools at Mymensiugh, Bogra, Shahaza^)ur (Pabna district), Chittagong, Bampur- 
Boalia (llajshahi), Mulda, Shillong and Kohimu. The subjects generally taught are 
black-smith’s w'ork, carpentry and weaving. The school at Bogra was started in. 1908 
and is a government institution. Those at Shahazadpnr and Chittagong are private in¬ 
stitutions. The latter received aid and there were proposals for its provincialisation. 
This, however, was not carried out; and the school has practically ceased to exist. The 
school at Rainimr-Boalia is for sericulture and is under the agricultural department; that 
at Malda is a weaving school under the district board. The schools at Shillong and 
Knhima, culled after Sir Bamfylde Fuller, who initiated the scheme, are for the train¬ 
ing of Kliiisis and Nngas; stipends are given; and the latter school is said to he particu¬ 
larly successful. There is also a Williamson Endowment in Assam (called after a tea- 
planter wild left u sum of money for the education of the Assamese), from the proceeds 
of whicli, subsidised by government, twenty-one buys are maintained on stipends at 
railw.ay workshops and in private roncerus and arc provided with tools on the completion 
of the course. 

426. In the Central Provinces some of the mission bodies carry on industrial educa¬ 
tion mainly for the benefit of tbeir famine orphans. 


427. In Madras the number of pupils learning various crafts grouped under textiles 
i.s considerable although those who are learning cotton weaving show a decline owing to 
closure of one of the schools. 

428. In Bombay textile schools naturally take a prominent position. The Tictoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute has now a hand-loom section in addition to power weaving. 
The inspector of weaving schools makes the following observations:—“ Since 1 began 
the inspection of weaving classes, fair progress lias been made in some of the schools in 
which weaving is taught. There are ten small industrial schools in which instruction 
is given in textile work. There is no common curriculum for the schools. Each one 
has its own course of work, this makes it rather difficult to observe the progress made 
from time to time. If a common course of work was arranged for all the schools it 
would be the means of creating a keen competition to obtain the best practical results, 
especially if prizes were offered for work dune. Some of the schools are in localities in 
which there is very little weaving, whereas in some of the chief hand-loom weaving 
centres weaving is not taught in the local industrial schools. This arrangement is one 
Cfiuse of the training not being us effective as it would otherwise be. From an educa¬ 
tional and commercial point of view, this method is not good for the expansion of the 
cotton trade of this country because the boys only obtain a training equal to that of the 
bazar weaver, even as.s’^ming that the best of the local weavers are engaged to give 
instruction. Such ir,5’truction to the rising generation of hand-loom weavers, whose 
depressed condition‘is mostly due to the low level of primitive methods, will not be the 
means of raising the standard of work to enable them to compete with the weavers of 
other coiiutries. Sxch teaching is without interest and of no real advantage. There will 

■'never lie any natural indigenous demand for them until there is a higher standard of 
instruction given. In one small school several members of the committee are against 
any improvement being introduced. Two years ago I sent a fly shuttle motion, and 
mostly owing to the opposition of these members the loom had to be sent back. The 
same loom was sent to another school and it gave every satisfaction. I have pointed 
this out to show that members of tho committee, by their apathetic attitude, keep back 
improved mehods of working. At the same time the school had three instruotors; not 
ono of the three knew how to work ^e simple motion, yet the motion was introduce in 
Pther countries 150 years ago for giving an increased production of cloth in a given time. 
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Such instruotorg will never be the menus of developing tho mental powers of the boys 
on modern lines and creating a natural demand for indigenous industrial schools.” 

429. Bengal, as well as the school at Serampore and the weaving stations which have 
already been mentioned, has textile classes at Kalimpong and among others a weaving 
school under the Dublin University Mission in the Uussui-ibagh district, a board schom 
in the Palamau district and the liihar weaving institute which is the only industrial 
school in the Patna division. The Darbhnnga District Doard entertains a peripatetic 
weaving instructor and a carpenter who go about to the more important centres for 
Muhammadan weavers. The carpenter repairs looms when required. This, says Mr. 
Prothero, is a useful system which might be conveniently imitated elsewhere. 

430. Mention has already been made of the weaving classes at the Thomason College 

in the United Provinces. Kix important part of the Local Qovernment’a scheme of iu> 
dustriaf development was the revival of tho hand-loom cotton weaving industry through 
the popularisation of improved looms and methods of working. The establishment of a 
weaving station formed an item of tho general scheme. The school has been situated 
at Benares and started work in 1911. ” Ihe class for which it caters,” says the report, 

" is very poor, backward in education and suspicious of novelty.” It has proved dilfi 
cult to frame a satisfactory curriculum. Of tlie lU students in the school at tho end oi 
the period only one belonged to the weaver class. It is proposed to organise a hire- 
purchase system to help weavers to buy improved looms. 

There are also eight schoofs, the first and most important of which is the Hewett 
Weaving School at Barabanki. These schools were at first placed under the agricultural 
department, but were transferred in 1911 to the control of the department of public 
instruction. They are managed by local committees and aided by grants-in-aid from 
government, which aggregated Bs. 31,50U in 1911-12. It is estimated that 870 learners 
* have been trained to the use of new looms and 451 of them bought looms. Stipends are 
given to pupils. Though the Hewett School has been successful, doubts are entertained 
in the report as to the work of the schools in general. Sometimes the pupils attracted 
are not membein of the weaving class. 8o fur as can be ascertained the use of the 
improved loom leads to over-production and it is consequently difficult to market the 
cloth. Though accurate figures as to after-omploymeut arc not available, it is noticed as 
significant that it was recently found necessary to ask mill-owners if they would give 
employment to past pupils. It appears to be questioned whether the hand-loom industry 
is capable of indefinite expansion as a home industry, or whether the tendency is towards 
the development of small weaving factories. The inspector suggests* that possibly co- 
"operation rather than cottage industries will prove the salvation of the weaver. 

431. The Punjab has no organised system of weaving instruction, but efforts have 
been made to introduce improved looms and better metko<ls. A weaving station has been 
established at Lahore and recently the Salvation Army opened a school at Ludhiana. 
The latter has proved only partially successful jwrtly owing to the inability or uu- 
willingness of the weavers to purchase the improved loom after instruction. The 
department of industries recently sold some of the Salvation Array looms on a system of 
payment by instalments and these are said to be working satisfactorily. Two of the 
board industrial schools teach weaving and a third school is to be opened. 

432. In Burma weaving is taught at a girls’ school managed by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at Shwebo and in 14 vernacular schools. 

433. Weaving is taught in some of the industrial schools of Eastern Bengal which 
have been already mentioned. The only institution entirely devoted to this subject is 
the board school at Malda. Tho weaving class at thb Kashi Kishore School at Mymen- 
singh collapsed at the beginning of the period, but has been resuscitated*; nineteen 
stipends ranging from Its. 3 to Its. 10 have been created; and there are now 27 pupils. 
The class opened in the Bogra school proved a failure and was abolished. 


VI.—Schools of art. 

* 

434. Some account most now be given of schools of art and commercial figures. 
schools. The schools of art in India are largely inootstrial schools. The 
large schools under the management of government number ^pur. The number 
of their pupils has not increased and now stands at 1,234. Their cost is 
Rs. 1,96,556, all of which save about Rs. 32,000 is met by* government. On 
the fine arts side the most noticeable tendency in recent y'fears has been the 
attempt to revive Indian ideals and designs. There are also a few private 
schools. 


436. In 1906 a scheme was initiated for compiling a set of industrial art pattern 
books for India. These are being worked out in various provinces. The Bengal report^^^ maltern 
makes mention of an important work wbich*the Calcutta School of Art i^ undertaking, jn 
for that production, namely, volumes for Dacca silver ware and Bengal ivory carving. OOOKS, 


* It is undsrstool it has agftin collapsed. 
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Art schools 
in different 
■provinces. 


4 IJG. In Madras, says Sir A, Bourne, the functions of the school of art as such had 
been rather thrown into the shade by its industrial actiTities during the previous quin- 
qiienuium. “ The stall and working of the school Imvo been reorganised. It is now 
intended tliat it shall he concerned only with industrial art, the only concession to the 
claims of fine art that is made being the liolding of a class for painting. There is other 
drawuig instruction in the school, but it is uuide to subserve the needs of such crufts as 
engraving, wood-curving, weaving, and lacquer and jeweller’s work. The aim is to 
dcveloj) the art industries of the presidency on Indian lines, and to avoid that wcstern- 
iziiig of ideals and methods which it is conceived results from putting Indians through 
a South Kensington drill in drawing and modelling. The old system of paid apprentice¬ 
ship has been replaced by scliolarships and as the smallness of the numher of these ori¬ 
ginally sanclionod appeared to discourage attendance, it was increased. The superin¬ 
tendent eon.siders the iulluence of the government technical examinations harmful rather 
than not and rather discourages his pupils from taking them. A good number do so, 
however, and a huge proportion pass, lie hohls competitions among them in craftsman¬ 
ship and with the help of his stafi awards certificates of merit. Improvements have been 
made in the building and cquiiimeut of the school. The supcrinteudcnt again occupies 
the house on the premises, the pujiils all attend for a full day’s work, the stafi is properly 
organized in indiistriul departments, and I am glad to be able to say that I eonsider 
that the school is now' working steadily with definite intelligible aims and in a way 
adapted to their realization. The nunilicrs on the rolls are not appreciably smaller than 
under the old system, and tlie average doily altendaiico is decidedly holler. Pupils 
who liavc left recently Lave almost all sec.nrcil work for which their Iroiuing fits them.” 

It is added that Idl pupils of this school are learning wood engraving and that 
jeweller’s work is also taught. 

4;i7. The Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Art in liombaij continues to he highly 
successful. It may he said to consist of three sections. (/) Pirst, there is the school 
itself, wlicrc drawing, painting and luodelliiig .ire taught and loaehcis are trained. It 
has o.'iT studoiils. The prmci|)al says, ‘‘ Many tine specimens of ancient paintings of 
the Pcr.sian, Moghul and Indian schools haic been jmrcliusi'd and arc exhibited in tlie 
.school niu.seum and Ihe dislinctivo qualities of the e.istcin cnnveiitiou have been continu¬ 
ously brought to tlie notice of students of these classi>s. Nothing short of compulsion, 
lioweier, will induce students to work in this style, and to ap]ily such drastic inoasures 
would liavi' tlie effect of nmptying the painting school and of driving the students to 
classes outside the school where western methods anil conveiiliims are leas intelligently 
l.iuglit by Indians who have studied in Europe.” Kxciii,sioiis arc taken to places which 
.ifiord objects of interest for drawing, plans and elcvalioii. A new development, from 
which the principal aulicipates far-rcaching results, is the exlensiou of the architoc- 
tnral school. ‘‘ In the year 1906, this school consisted of two draughtsmen’s classes in 
charge of a non-professional teacher, the, course of sludy being ciilirely an elementary 
one. At the present time the school is in charge of Ihe consulting uroliitect to govern¬ 
ment who is as.si.sted hy three professional lecturers and instiuclors and the course lias 
been enlarged to one of four years, in wliich all subjocLs gerniaue to the study of archi¬ 
tecture are taught. A commencement has also been made in founding a museum'of 
architectural casts, models and materials which i.s an iudisjiensalile purl of the equip¬ 
ment of such a school. The presence of a professional sfnlf of lecturers could only he 
uhlaiiied hy holding the classes in the morning from 7-40 to S-'lfl, and tlieso hours also 
suit the majority of the students who arc eng.igeil in arcbilocts’ and engineers’ offices 
during (lie daytime. Both with regard to the nuinlier of students attending the archi¬ 
tectural school and the quality of the work done, the results obtained from the improved 
tuition and the c.xl.ension of the course have been eneouragiug. The numher of students 
has ri.seu from ,17 in 1906 to 140 in 1911, and the effect of the improved tuition has 
been already apjiarent in the higher class of driiughtsmau.ship exhibited in the plans 
submitteil hy architects in the city, to the municipality and Bomh.ay City Improvement 
Trust. In the art tliat appeals in different ways to the greatfi.st number of persons 
distinct progress lias been made and the foundation laid of greater progress in the future.” 
(it) 'The lloay Art Workshops, the utility of wliich was douhtful and wLieh formed the 
suliject of an enquiry in fOlO, contain 171 pupils (of whom 79 receive stipends) studying 
wood-carving, engravinq-J iron work, caip,jntry, copper, brass, iron and gold work, and 
other suhjeels. (ni) ?lie Sir Oe.irge Clarke technical lahuratorics and studios were 
opened in 1910. Tie subject studied is pottery. “The department,” s.ay3 the princi¬ 
pal, “ is in rliargc of a skilled chemist who has .a small shiff working under him. - An 
exh.nistiito survey o;f' all the clays found Ibiougliout India suitalile for the manufacture 
'Ilf pottery has been made, and specimens have been analysed. Standard bodies with 
tboir appropriate glazes have been discovered, and these have, been worked up into 
articles of commercial value and artistic form and colours. A school of pottery is to be 
establislicd and information on all points connected with the pcitlcry industry is now 
available foi the persons engaged in the trade. The ground has thus been cleared for 
the e.stahlishment of a pottery on modem lines in India.” 

418. In ‘Bengal the Calcutta School of-Art was reorganised in 1909 and divided into 
five departments—elementary, industrial, draughting, teaching, fine oris. A pupil- first 
joins the elcmentaiy cla.ss, and, after working there for two years, undergoes a course cf 
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about tlireo years in ouc or other of the higlicr dojiarlMieuts. The iuduslrial deparl- 
uieut hue olusses lor iiiliugrapiiy, wuod-engruving, luudelling and wotul-rui'viug. 01 
the other deparinienls, Dial of tine urls requires speei.il oieution. “ Thu prouuss o2 
deimtLon.ilisutiuri,” says tlie report, " bus been arjeslud. The poliej of insuiiliug 
Indian art in the place of supremacy which it ouglil to occupy in an iiidiau art si.hooi, 
and of inspiring tlie niiiids of the students with a desire to follow Indian ideals, has 
been continued during the quimjueunium under luviow.” 'Iho art galleiy has been 
combined with the artware court of the Indian Musuuui and contains some of the iincst 
available Hindu and Mnhaiiimadaii water euluiiis. There arc 280 studeiils. The cost of 
the tehool in was Its. 44,312, of which all (save about Its. 4,I)0U fiom feesj is 

defrayed by government. 

There are three private schools of art in Caleutta. In ilr. Cuinining’s industrial 
ii'poA it is stated that one of them (the Alhcrt 'ioiuple i.f iSciencoj, while piolessing 
an liulian cduiraotcr, uses liuropean c.ists, diawing iiooks and designs. 

431). The Sehool uf Arts and Cialls at Lucknow to sumo extent selves the purpose ut 
nil art school lor the United Urovinccs and lias already been lueutiuned in paragraph 
422. 


440. The institution In the i'unjiib is the Mayo .school of Arl, Lahore, it has four 
departments—for elemoutary mdustiial woik .lud drawing, for adv.incud indusliial 
woik, lor draughtsmen and fpr leaclieis. A’ew workshops aie in cour.se ol creelion, and 
cotlou-piinting, enamelling and potleiy are ahout to be added to the course. Towaids 
the end ot the nuiunuentuum, the school wms busy with work for the Impellal Duibar. 

The principal, Isardar llalnulur Uliai Ham Siiigh, designed models tor tlie amphitheatre, 
royal pavilion and dais. There uie 230 pupils. 

441. It should be meutioued that the llomhay School ot Art conducts drawing ex- Jfistruclivn and 
amiuatious, at which, in 1911, there were 0,437 eaudidalus. The piiucipal is not pxaniinations 
getlicr salisficd with the result; and Ihe resolution stales that gotciumcul have undei 
eousidcrutiou proposals for the rcurganisaliou ol the sclicine and the appointinenl at an ’ 

iuspccLur ol iliawing. Other schools of art tiain teachers; the class at Lalcutta has been 
adver-scly alfecied by the fact Dial the uiiivcisity no longer prcscrihcs drawing us a sub¬ 
ject fur the matriculation. In iluriua, where tlieie is no school of ait, a senes of copies 
based on Burmese design has been prepared and is proving popiil.ir. 

4-12. There is a school ot music for Euiopcaus in M-idras and there are akso t"'o n/ 

slIiooIs lor iiidiau music. There are three schools lu ilengai, two ol which icceive aid. 

Baud music is tauglil in some of Die reforniatoiy schools. 


VII.—Co lime rc ial acliouhs. 

443. The subject oi‘ commerciai education has rcociitly attracted atten- Figures, 
tion in India The University of Jiombay has iiustituted degrees lu commerce. 

.,-The University of Allahabad and the Uunjab University have instituted a 
^ .>eerl.ihcate in commerce. I'Tirthurmore Uieie is a project for a commercial 
college of an advanced type in liombay. I'he scheme has been sanctioned 
and the question is under consideration whether arrangements should be 
made at it for the organised study of economy and sociological problems. 

The. existing schools, as stated in the resolution,"did not attain a high standard 
of instruction and the training otlVj’ed iirejiares for clerical duties rather 
than for the conduct of business itself. General commercial courses intended 
to take the place of the matriculation or higher examination arc not popular, 
because the immediate benefit is not discernible. Institutions which gite 
instruction in shorthand and typing in addition to or in tjie recognised 
courses have increased and are sought after because tliey lead to immediate 
and comparatively remunerative employment. The total number of schools 
has increased in Liie quinquennium from 12 to 28, tl(U number of pupils from 
584 to 1,543, and the expenditure from lis. 25,343 Us. 82,278, of '.vliicii 
government provides Us. 28,344. Indigenous commcrt.’al institutions called 
tiiahajani schools teach the Indian system of accounts aild reckoning. Some 
slight description jvill be found of them in paragraph 6^8. 

444. The most important commoreial srliool in Miidran is that at Calient, w'liieli_ has ComHtercial 
a lino building. It was utilised for turning out teaeliurs for the coinniereinl subjects gdhooJjjj-ii 
under the aehonl-leaviag certificate scheme. A con-Jidcralilc minihcr o( Die schools 

this presidency are reported to teach only ty [icwriling, iiu ocouiiiition the wages for 
which have risen. ^ 

445. Gonimcrcial education in Boiiihay is described as a plant of tardy growth. The 
most Nourishing institutions appear to Inf the Coinniercial College, Bombay, the Com¬ 
mercial School, Sholupur, and Aiyiir & Co.’s ^lusincss College, Boniliay. Nothing is 
said of the course pursued. In u few high schools there are eoinmercia! classes. 
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436. In Madras, says Sir A. Bourne, the functions of the school of art as such had 
been rather tlirown into the shade by its industrial activities during the previous quin¬ 
quennium. “ The staff and working of the school have been reorganised. It is now 
intended that it shall be concerned only with industrial art, the only concession to the 
claims of line art that is made being the holding of a class for painting. There is other 
drawing instruction in the school, but it is made to subserve the needs of such crafts as 
engraving, wood-curving, weaving, and lacquer and jeweller’s work. The aim is to 
develop (lie art industries of the presidency on Indian lines, and to avoid that western¬ 
ising of ideals and methods which it is conceived results from pulling Indians through 
a Soutli Kensington drill in drawing and modelling. The old system of paid apprentice¬ 
ship lias been replaced by scholarships and as the smallness of the number of these ori¬ 
ginally sanctioned appeared to discourage attcudanco, it was increased. The superin- 
toudent considers the influence of the government technical oxuininations harmful rather 
than not and rather discourages his pupils from taking them. A good number do so, 
however, and a large proportion pass, lie holds competitions among them in craftsmuu- 
ship and with the lielp of his staff awards eertiiicates of merit. Improvements have been 
made in tlie buildiug and eqaijnnent of the school. The superintendent again occupies 
the house on the premises, the pupils ail attend for a full day’s work, the stall is properly 
organized in industrial departments, and 1 am glad to be able to say that I consider 
tint the scliool is now working steadily witli definite intelligible aims and in a way 
adapted to their realization. The numbers on the rolls are not appreciably smaller than 
nmler tlie old system, and the average daily attendance is decidedly better. Pupils 
who have left recently have almost all secured work for which their Iraming fils them.” 

It is added that 134 pupils of this scliool are learning wood engraving and that 
jeweller’s work is also taught. 

437. The Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy School of Art in Boiuhny continues to be liighly 
su(;('os.sfal. It may be said to eimsisl of three sections. (/) I'irst, there is the school 
itself, where drawing, painting and modelling are taught and teaehers are trained. It 
lia.s 337 students. The princijial says, “ Many fine speeiinons of ancient paintings of 
the I'ersian, Moghul and Indian schools have been purebased and are exhibited in tlie 
school museum aud tlie distinctive qualities of the eieslcrn eouveution have been coutiuu- 
ously brought to the notice of students of these classes. Nothing short of conipulsion, 
however, will induce students to work in this stylo, and to apply such drastic measures 
uould have the effect of emptying tlie painting school and of driving the students to 
classes outside the school where western methods and conventiuns are less intelligently 
taught by Indians who have studied in Europe.” Excursions are taken to p]ace.s which 
afford objects of interest for drawing, plans and elevation. A new development, from 
vvliich the principal anticipates far-reaching results, is the extension of the arcliiteo- 
tural school. “ In tlie year 1906, this school consisted of two draughtsmen’s clnssos in 
charge of a non-professional teacher, the coarse of sluily lining entirely an elementary 
one. At the present time the school is in cliargc of the coiisuitiiig andiilecl to goveru- 
meut wlio is assisted by three professional lecturers and instructors and the course has 
been enlarged to one of four years, in which all subjects geriiiatie to the study of archi¬ 
tecture are taught. A commencement has also hecu luadc in founding a museum* ojl 
architeclunil casts, models and materials whtcli is an indispensable part of the equip¬ 
ment of sucli a school. The presence of a professional staff of lecturers could only be 
obtained by holding the classes in the morning from 7-40 to 9-40, and these hours also 
suit the majoritjf of the students who are engaged in architects’ and engineers’ offices 
during the daytime. Both with regard to the number of students attending the arclii- 
lec.tiiral scliool and the quality of the work done, the results obtained from the improved 
tuition aud the extension of the course have been encouraging. The number of students 
has risen from 37 in 1906 to 140 in 1911, aud the effect of the improved tuition has 
been already apparent in the higher class of drnugbtsmausliip exhibited in the plans 
submitted by architects in the city, to the municipality and Bombay City Improvement 
Trust. In the art that apjieuls in different ways to the greatest number of persons 
dijlinot progress has been made and the foundation laid of greater progress in the future.” 
(n') The Reay Art Workshops, the utility of which was doubtful and which formed the 
subject of an enquiry in OlO, contain 171 pupils (of whom 79 receive stipends) studying 
wood-carving, ongraving* iron work, carpentry, copper, brass, iron and gold work, and 
other subjects, (m) ^lie Sir George Chirke technical lahimitories and studios were 
opened in 1910. The subject studied is iiottcry. “'The department,” says the princi¬ 
pal, ” is in charge of a skilled chemist who has a small staff working under him. An 
oxhaustivh survey o^all the clays found throughout India suitable for the manufacture 
Ilf pottery has been made, and specimens have been analysed. Standard bodies with 
their appropriate glazes have been discovered, and these have been worked up into 
articles of commercial value and artistic form and colours. A school of pottery is to be 
established and information on all points connected with the pottery industry is now 
available for the persons engaged in the trade. The ground has thus been cleared for 
the establisliment of a pottery on modem lines in India.” 

438. In Bengal the Calcutta School off^Art was reorganised in 1909 and divided into 
five departments-^lementary, indnstrial, draughting, teaching, fine arts. A pupil first 
joins tne elementary class, and, after working there for two years, undergoes n course cf 
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ubuut tliree years in one or other of tlio liiglior departuieuts. The industrial depart- 
lueut lias ulussus fur iitliograpliy, woud-eiigraviug, iiiodolling and wood-cuiviug. Uf 
the otliur departiiieuis, that uf fine arts reijuircs speui.il nientiuu. " 'I'lio proeess of 
deuiitiouulisuliou,” says the report, ‘‘has liecu arrested. The policy uf inslalliug 
Indian art in the place of supremacy which it ought to occupy in an Indian art school, 
and of inspiring the minds of the students with a desire to follow Indian ideals, lias 
been cuntiuned during the quinquennium under review.” The art gallery has been 
combined with the artware court uf the Indian Museum and coutiiiiis some uf the finest 
available Hindu and Muhammud.in water colours. There aie students. The cost of 
the school in 1911-12 was Its. 44,912, of which all (save about Its. 4,000 from feesj is 
defrayed by government. 

There arc three private suhouls of art in (hilcutta. In Mr. Cuuiming's industn.il 
repoA il is staled that one of them (the Albert 'Icmple ot Science), while protessiug 
an Indian eliaracter, uses Kuropeau easts, drawing bools and designs. 

499. The Sehool of Arts and Drafts at Lucknow to some eiLtent serves the purpose of 
au art school for the United 1‘ruvincc^ and has already been mentioned in 2 >ai'agraph 
422. 

440. The institution in the i'unjitb is the Mayo sehuul uf Art, Lahure. It has four 
departments -for elementary indusUiul wuil. and drawing, for advanced ludustiial 
work, for drauglilsmeu and till tcaehers. Neiv worlisliops are in course ol erection, and 
uotton-priiitiiig, enamelling and potU>ry are abuul to he added to tlie eoiirse. Towards 
the end uf the quinquennium, the school was busy with work for the Im^ieriul Durbar. 

The pi'iiiciiial, Sardar Dahadur Dhai Itam Singh, designed niudels tor the aiuiihithcnlre, 
royal iiuviliou and dais. There are 290 pupils. 

441. It should be mentioned that the Dombay Sclioul uf Art cuiiducU drawing Instruction and 
amiiiatiuns, at which, in 1911, there were 9,497 candidates. TTie princip.il is not nllo- 

gethiT satisfied with the result; and the resoluliou stales that government hare under . , • 

consideration ^U'cposals for the reorgauisiiUcm of the scheme and the ujqiuintmcut of an^^®’^**‘ 
inspector of drawing. Other schools uf art train teachers; the class at Calcutta has been 
adversely affected by the fact that the university no longer iircscribcs diawing as a sub¬ 
ject for the matricuhitiuu. In Durma, where there is no seJiuuJ of art, a scries of copies 
based on lliumese design has been ^neiiarud and is proving pojiulav. 

412. There is a sehool of music for Eiinqioaus in Madras and there are also two of 

schools tor Iniliau music. There arc three schools m ileugul, two qf which receive aid. • 

— Diiud music is taught in some oi the refoiuialory schools. 


Vll.—Commercial schools. 


443. The subject of commercial education has recently attracted atteu- Figures. 
tion in India The University of JJombay has instituted degrees in commerce. 

_-'i'hc University of Allahabad and the i'nnjab University have instituted a 
^ _jcertJiicatc in commerce, furthermore there is a project for a commercial 
'' college of au advanced type in IJombay. 'J'he schcjiie has been sanctioned 
and the question is under consideration whether arrangements should be 
made at it for the organised study of economy and sociological problems. 

T'he existing schools, as stated in the resolution,-did not attain a Jiigh standard 
of instruction and the training offered prepares for clerical duties rather 
than for the conduct of business itself. General commercial courses intended 
to take the place of the m.atriculation or higher examination are not popular, 
because the immediate benefit is not discernible. Institutions which give 
instruction hi shorthand and typing in addition to or in Ijie recognised 
courses have incteased and are sought after because they lead to immediate 
and comparatively remunerative employment. The total number of schools 
has increased in the quinquennium from 12 to 28, tl)e number of pupils from 
584 to 1,54‘3, and the expenditure from Rs. 25,343 Rs. 82,278, of whicn 
government provides Rs. 28,344. Indigenous cominem^ institutions called 
mahajatii schools teach the Indian system of accounts aiM reckoning. Some 
slight description jvill be found of them in paragraph 6,68. . 


444. Tlie most important commercial school in Madras is that at Calicut, wliicli has Commercial 
a fine hnildiug. It ivos utilised for turning out teachers for the coiiiiiicrcial subjects schools in 
under the school-leaving certificate scliemc. A considerable nuuiber ot the schools in 
this presidency are reported to teach only typewriting, an occupation the wages 
which have risen. 


*for 

provitices. 


446. Commercial education in Bombay is described as a plant of tardy growth. The 
most nourishing institutions appear to bc^tlie Commercial (lollcgo, Bombay, the Com¬ 
mercial School, Sholapur, and Aiyar & Co.’s ^Business College, Bomlmy. Nothing is 
said of the course pursued. In a fow high schools there are connnercia! classes. 
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446. The commercial classes in Bengal were transferred from the Presidency College 
in 1907 and became a separate institution under the name of the Qovemment Commer¬ 
cial Institute. It offers a day course extending over two years and comprising modem 
£ng:lish, commercial correspondence and precis-writing, commercial and mental arith¬ 
metic and geography, book-keeping, shortlinnd, typewriting, and commercial Bengali. 
Evening classes have been held in reporters’ shorthand, poutical economy and mercan¬ 
tile law. The examinations are controlled by a board including representatives of the 
chambers of commerce. The report complains of the disposition of pupils to neglect 
all subjects for shorthand, typewriting and book-keeping, the difficulty of convincing 
employers that there is virtue in any of the subjects taught save the first two of these, 
the preference for univeraity examinations, and the competition of private schools, 
which (says the principal) "are prejiared to teach any one just as much 
or as little as he pleases, and that too at whatever time of the year it may be con¬ 
venient to him, and at whatever hour of the day.” It is needless to descant on the ‘ C' 
classes (a part of the 1901 scheme which also produced the ‘ B ’ classes) because in the 
last year only two candidates presented themselves. Apart from defects of the course it 
may be hasarded that the failure is attributable to the fact that, while the ‘ A ’ class 
leads to the univoraity and the ‘ B ’ class to the technical school, the ‘ C ’ class could 
not be relied upon to lead anywhere. The* C ’ classes have now been abolished. Seven 
private schools are chronicled, with 367 pupils. 

447. In the United, Provinces commercial teaching has'been taken up at the mission 
colleges—St. John’s at Agra, and tlic Ueid Christiun College at Lucknow, where, in 
addition to the usual subjects, general business methods are taught and, at the latter 
institution, an Urdu shorthand class and a normal department for teachers of commer¬ 
cial subjects in high schoids have been opened. There is also, says the report, a young 

• and aspiring business department at the Meerut College, which has recently been placed 
in charge of a European professor and is in receipt of aid. The institution of a com¬ 
mercial certificate by the university is said to have stimulated and focussed the work of 
these dei>artmeuts. 

448. Commercial subjects arc taught in the Punjab at aided continuation classes in 
Lahore, and in high schools. The former are managed by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association, and a number of the students 
are said to have obtained posts on good salaries. In the latter, pupils are generally 
prepared for the university clerical and commercial examination (considered about equal 
to the matriculation^ which attracts a small and diminishing nnmoer of candidates. The 
want of success which attended the opening of a considerable number of such classes in 
government schools points to the necessity for concentration. There is a clerical and 
commercial school at Amritsar with 61 pupils; the course prescribed for the university 
examination is followed. 

449. On the failure of the * C ’ classes in Eastern Bengal, six private institutions 
were opened. They are said to bo more than self-supporting and to be doing good work. 
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OHAPTEE XL 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 



I. — General. 

460. The extent of the problem presented by the training of teachers is ' 

ent from general table IX. There are 18,831 high school teachers, of trednfiu 
6,435 are trained. There are 24,493 teachers in middle schools, bothrejsiw^' 
-“'ar and anglo-vernacular, of whom 9,038 are trained. Teachers in ’ 

schools number 171,359 and those who have been trained number 
The percentage of trained teachers to the number employed is thus 
"lor higu schools, 37 for middle schools, and 25 for primary schools. The 
sber of teachers who annually pass with success out of the training colleges 
I Mhools is 6,019. The^ total number of teachers employed is 214,683. If 
' a wastage of 6 per cent, a year the number of teachers to be annually 
is 10,734. At the present rate not half the annual wastage can 
replaced by trained men; and there is enormous lee-way to mahe up. 
main retarding causes are the unpopularity of the educational service, 
vrhich does not offer sufficiently attractive terns, the dislike of any special 
course of education which will delay entry into a profession, and a want of 
appreciation of the benefit of training. Another factor is the comparativdy 
high cost of this form of instruction; on the average each student (male and 
female) under training costs government Bs 140 a year—a fact which renders 
difficult the establishment of a due number of institutions. The problem it 
a difficult one. On its solution largely depends not merelv the rescue oi 
secondary education from the conditions which depress so many of the insti- 
t^kms, but also the huting success of any scheme for a lyider diffusion of 
elfetnentary education. An expansion of training facilities, combined with 
bettet prospects for the educational employee, is the obvious remedy. 

461. The features of the quinquennium have been the increased atten- of 

tion paid to this branch of education, the steady growth in the number of 
institutions and pupils, a much wider extension in some provinces of the*^^®’’'*’ 
facilities for primary training, and, most striking of all, the establishment of 
secondary training institutions where none existed before It is remarkable 

flmt in l^ngal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, where the number of hi^ 
schools for Imys is over half of that of the whole of India and the number of 
middle schools actually 1,637 out of 2,464, no institutions previously 
” Iwted for die training of the host of teachers required in these school. The 
collies and systems for training secondary teachers have been ro* 

" " tlmd and improved, especially in the matter of staff Finally, at 
^of dm quinquennium, large re-organisation schemes were under oon<<, 
ion in Madras (which would throw the work of secondary training 
‘ on colleges and high schools) and in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
itt^pansion of the facilities for elementary training and .the entertain* 

{ a better staff. The schemes have been sanctioned subject to ceijain 
in tlm case of Madras 

Training institutions naturally divide themselves into those 
y and those for primary teasers. The quinquennium has seen 
‘ move towards general uniformity of organisation—colleges preparmg 
""iduates and under-mduates (sometimes sephrately, eometimst 
.VO he secondary teasers; normal schools andachools or clones of 
instruotii^ primary teachers or oandidales for such posts. 

**—Ut still provide secondary training in institotions not of the 
. These two provinces also present some peotdiar features in 
(•^ptil^ry dminiDg. 

!,immber of institutions for men has risen ftm SIS’ 
from 8,996 to> 11,867. The total 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


/.— General. 

450. The extent of the problem presented by the training of teachers is Amomt nf 
wparent from general table IX. There are 18,831 high school teachers, of trainiitig 
6,435 are trained. There are 24,493 teachers in middle schools, both 
ternacular and anglo-vernacular, of whom 9,038 are trained. Teaehera in 
fe^ary schools number 171,359 and those who have been trained number 
4&554. The percent^ of trained teachers to the number employed is thus 
Sm for higa schools, 37 for middle schools, and 25 for primary schools. The 
number of teachers who annually pass with success out of the training colleges 
MmI schools is 5,019. The, total number of teachers employed is 214,683. If 
we jsUow a wastage of 5 per cent, a year the number of teachers to be annually 

r vided is 10,734. At the pr^nt rate not half the annual wasta^ can 
replaced by trained men; and there is enormous lee-way to mahe up. 

The main retarding causes are the unpopularity of the educational service, 
which does not offer sufficiently attractive terms, the dislike of any special 
course of education which will delay entry into a profession, and a want of 
appreciation of the benefit of training. Another factor is the comparatively 
high cost of this form of instruction; on the average each student (male and 
female) under training costs government Rs 140 a year—a fact which renders 
difficult the establishment of a due number of institutions. The problem is 
a difficult one. On its solution largely depends not merely the rescue ol 
secondary education from the conditions which depress so many of the insti¬ 
tutions, but also the lasting success of any scheme for a voider diffusion of 
elementary education. An expansion of training facilities, combined witb 
better prospects for the educational employee, is the obvious remedy. 

461. The features of the quinquennium have been the increased atten* FetAu m of Ae 
tion paid to tiiis branch of education, the steady growth in the number of gtttWffUamM’iim 
institutions and pupils, a much wider extension in some provinces of the^ 
facilities ^r primaA training, and, most striking of all, the establishment of 
secondary training institutions where none existed before It is remarkable 
that in !l^ngal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, where the number of high 
schools for Imys is over half of that of the whole of T/idia and the number of 
Er^lish middle schools actually 1,537 out of 2,464, no institutions previously 
existed for the training of the host of teachers required in these schools. The 
existing collies and systems for training secondary teachers have been re- 
Mganised and improved, especially in the matter of staff Finally, at tlm 
• 0 ^ 1 ^ of the quinquennium, large re-organisation schemes were under con*- 
lonplation in Madras (which would throw the work of secondary training 
^ir^ on colleges and high schools) and in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
a great expansion of the facilities for elementary training and.the entertain¬ 
ing of a oetter staff. The schemes have been sanctioned subject to oertoin 
.Mierrations in the case of Madras 

i’t'v- 452. Training institutions naturally divide themselves into those for(Wnt«atibni. 

^ Secondary and those for primary teachers. The quinquennium has seen a 
jEurther move towards general uniformity of organisation—colleges preparing 
graduates and under-naduates (sometimes separately, sometimes 
" u) he secondary teaimers; normal schools and «chools or classes of 
instructing primary teachers or candidates for such posts. 

Bnrma still provide secondary training in institutions not of the 
ii^. These two provinces also present some peculiar features in 
' primacy fining. 

tlks total number of institutions for men has risen from 318 to 506; 
cAttdanto from 8,^ to- 11,887. The total expenditmN hat 
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conditions. 


Attendance at 

special 

institutions. 


Practising or 
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increased) from Rs. 10,68,969 to Rs. 17,76,193 ;* that from provincial revenues 
from Rs. 9,15,712 to Rs. 16,37,109. The cost per student (in the case of men) 
has risen from Rs. 134 to Rs. 156 a year, and the cost to government from 
Rs. 114 to Rs. 135. These institutions are mainly under government manage¬ 
ment, all the colleges save one and 335 out of 490 schools being controlled by 
the State. In the United Provinces 108 of the schools are under board 
management, in Madras 18, and in the Punjab two;t tliis makes a total of 128 
board schools. Two of those shown in the tables are under native states. 
Twenty-four are aided institutions (of which 14 are situated in Madras) and 
one is unaided. Of the students, 8,601 are Hindus. Muhammadans have 
incjvased from 1,100 to 2,110. 

454. Of training institutions in general, it may be said that the difficulty 
ordinarily is (save in the ease of notaual schools of certain provinces) to 
attract students to them, and to kc'cp tliem to the career of a teacher after¬ 
wards. Fees are n(.it required .save; in specual cirnirnstances, e.g., in Madras 
fet's are charged froiii students who come from outside the presidency. 
Teachers deputed for training receive the full pay? of their substantive posts. 
I’rivate students (i.r., those who a,r(' not yet in emf)loy) receive stipends— 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 a. month in the ease of gradn^ites, from Rs. 12 upwards 
in the ease of under-graduates; pupils in normal schools generally receive 
.1 very small stipend, pupils of lower vernacular institutions Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 
The diffienlty of ensuring that the trained te.arh('r practises his profession 
is greater in the ease of elernentarv than of secondary te.ieliers. Nor. among 
the former, are those already in employ at the time of tra.ining so likely to 
adopt another career as are eandidates who, not merely having received a 
gratuitous eduontion hut actually h.aving been paid to receive it, are tempted 
to utilise that ' ducation for purposes more lucrative than a vocation w'here 
the initial pay is often no more or hut little more than the stipends they 
had previously been drawing. The measures taken include insistence upon 
agreements and the jirospect of s^ieeial terms after traininjf. The former 
practice is confined to certain provinces and was evtonded (o students of 
training .schools in Eastern Tlongal and Assam during the ouinquennium. 
As to the latter, if has been laid down in llengal that the promotion of teachers, 
in govci'nment schools shall depend upon the attainment by them of a degrre 
or a diploma in teaching; and eradnates entering the subordinate service must 
give an undertaking to go thrmicrh a course when required. Some, provinces, 
as for instance Bomhar, are beginning to prescribe a higher rate of initial 
pay for eleinentarv teachers. Of this more will he said presently. But the 
eomplaint comes from some quarters th.at siiffieieut is not done for the trained 
teacher to recompense him for the time spent in training. 

455. A oharaeti'ristjc of training courses of various standards in India is 
that attendance is necessary at an institution specially designed for instruct¬ 
ing in the courses and for .superintending practice. The universities insist 
on this; and the departmental diplomas (save under certain conditions in 
Burma.) require the previous prosecution of studv in a schwd recognised for 
this purpose. The fitness of the institution v.aries from the college staffed 
with European speeialists and Indian graduates to the gi/rM-training school 
of Bengal with an inslrnetor on less than €15 a year or the ordinary verna¬ 
cular middle gehools deemed capable of receiving apprentiee.s. But the fact 
remains that the diploma of training reonireg attendance at a training 
institution; and provision is ordinarily made for residence on the spot, for 
physical exercises and ‘for an ordered life that contributes in no small 
degree to the value of thh course. 

456. Another feature common to all these institutions, of whatever grade, 
is the practising of model school attached. The question of its correct use 
constantly 'arises. There has been a tendency during the period to replace 
practising .snhools, in which the students under training do a portion of the 
teaching work, hv model sehools in which they attend l&ssons delivered by a 
regular staff, make notes and occasionally themselves take part. Thus we 
learn from the Madras report that the practising schools were often poorly 

* TCrdaHiiif' thn frniping (>o1lpf»es for irompn. 

tThene^wo arp of n purely lempnrary Vintiire 

t Sometimes up to rertain limits; f.g.^ in tlic Punjab up to Ba. 40, above that throo-qviarters, 
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attended b^uee teac^ii^ was indifferent, th^training staff had to devote 
too much time to improving it, and those under training were unable to pay 
sufficient attention to the improvement of their general education. These 
renwrks may be taken as of general application to different grades of insti¬ 
tutions though not of equally full application to all. Larger institutions, 
such as collies, either have a special high school attached to them on the 
premises for this purpose, or use one or more already existing schools near 
OT. Institutions of lower grade (such as the guru-tmirxmg schools of the 
&ngals) ordinarily have an elementary school in the same building. Model 
elementary schools have been established in Madras with excellent results. 

Sometimes this system is combined with a limited period of regular teaching. 

At the Lucknow College for under-graduate teachers each student is required 
to take six weeks’ teaching under normal conditions in one or other of the 
high schools that have offered themselves for this purpose. It is said that the 
greater stress and attention given to this side of the training has been 
uioroughly beneficial. There is a similar scheme in some of the vernacular 
normal schools of the Punjab. Thus, at Rawalpindi, the model school was 
run entirely by the pupil teachers for nine continuous weeks, each student 
working for five days; and at Multan every student taught in the model 
school tor about three weeks on an average. The suggestion may be hazarded 
that (though practice cannot be dispensed with) the model lesson is suitable in 
the case of the secondary teacher, whose better education enables him to under¬ 
stand principles and imitate intelligently, and whosi; after-work will l)e 
carried out before a (potentially) well ordered and quiet class in a single room 
among surroundings favourable to tlie application of a theoretic and methodic 
grounding. The elementary teacher, on the other hand, must not only watch, 
but also, to a far larger extent than the graduate, practise the very activities 
in which he will subsequently engage. His mental calibre demands rules 
of thumb learned by actual application; his teaching will be done in the 
pell-mell of an elementary school, where several classes of different ages are 
probably seated in a one-room building and ready resort must be had to shifts 
and devices in order to overcome difficulties. In this connection, the inspec¬ 
tor of Kumaon (United Provinces) writes ;— 

“ A novel feature, in the practical work of the training classes, has been introduced 
during the year to remedy a defect which has often been remarked in connection with 
the subsequent school work of teachers trained in these classes, t.e., their comparative 
inability to handle successfully more than one class at a time. To put three or four 
classes under one teacher may not be an ideal arrangement, but it is unfortunately 
inevitable in the great majority of lower primary schools, and it seemed only common 
sense to give teachers under training in the training classes an opportunity of acquiring 
facility in carrying on such work. Accortlingly it has now been made the practice in 
this tiuining class and in most of the other training classes of the division to set one 
pupil teacher to conduct several classes simultaneously, the others looking on and criti¬ 
cising, and when this is done once a week or so it'is reported that good results are 
gradually attained.” 

457. The stafBug of these institutions is of vital importance. By Staff of 
reason of the difficulties of classification, the subject may be conveniently training 
treated here. (It is to bo understood that when pay is specified it means institutions. 
monthly pay.) 

Colleges which train graduates ordinarily have a principal and a vice¬ 
principal in the Indian educational service. Bombay and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces are exceptions and have only one member of that service. The rest 
of the staff vanes considerably from one province to another. As examples 
may be taken the college at Saidapet near Madras, which has nine assistants 
on pay ranging from Rs. 75 to Rs. 250, seven assistants -on low pay, partly 
for the practising school, a drawing master, a drill master, a lady (nappy 
thought) for the instruction of the infants in the school, and a large tqpi- 
ptttary staff; and the college at Dacca, which h.as three assistant professors 
III the provincial educational service (Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 700). 

Colleges or English training schools for under-graduates naturally have 
a less expensive staff. The colleges of this nature at Patna and Lucknow 
hare European princip^ with special pay rising in the one case to Rs. 700 
and in the other to 500. An<f with these may be clashed the large 
flohoola at Bajahniundiy (Madras) and Rangoon, fhe former (which was 
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till recently a college) liasas headmaster i'a the ladian educational service 
and a numerous stan on pajr varying from Es. 40 to 1^. 200. . 

But here a difficulty arises. For in Madras and Burma* the training of 
English and of vernacular teachers is conducted in the same institutions. In 
addition to the two large schools just mentioned, there are other schools. 
These are stalled in Madras by headmasters on Rs. 40 to Rs. 60, two to four 
assistants and a gymnastic master, while the model schools attached have 
headmasters on Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 and four or less assistants. In Burma the 
headmasters of these schools range from Rs. 100 to Rs.-400, with four or 
more assistants on pay varying from Ks. 50 to Rs. 250, and in all cases a 
teacher of Sloyd. 

In other provinces vernacular is mainly distinct from English traiaing. 
The higher vernacular schools {i.e., training or normal schools) are staffed as 
follows. In Bombay (where they are designated colleges) the headmaster 
is ordinarily on Rs. 400, and is assisted by an ample staff on pay ranging 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 200, inclusive, always of teachers of gymnastics, and 
sometime.s of manual training, drawing or music. In Bengal the headmasters 
ordinarily draw Rs. 200 and the staff from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. The schools 
of the United Provinces have headmasters on pay-ranging from Rs. lOO to' 
Rs. 200, each assisted by four ti'achers on Rs. 40 to Rs. 100, and a drill master. 
In the Punjab each school has a headmaster on Rs. 120 up to Rs. 200, and 
five assistants (including a drawing master) on Rs. 45 ranging to Rs. 100. 
In Eastern Bengal the headmasters of training scshools are in the provincial 
educational stsrvice (Rs. 200 rising to Rs. 700); in Assam they are on fixed 
pay of Rs. 60. In the Central Provinces the pay of headmasters is Rs. 100 
ranging to Rs. 200, and each school has generally six assistants on pay 
ranging up to Rs. 80. The North-West Frontier Province has one school, 
of which the headmaster rec!eivcs Rs. 120. 

Lower vernacular training is carried on in most of the normal schools 
just mentioned, in ordinary middle schools and also, in the Bengals, in small 
institutions called j^wru-training schools. In these last there are three 
instructors on Rs.‘18, Rs. 10. and Rs. H, rosjiectively, who, as well as teaching 
the students, look after the attached model schools. 

458. In this connection it will be interesting to consider the average 
annual cost of a student in a training school for masters in each province. 
The figures are—Madras, Rs. 147; Bombay, Rs. 171; Bengal, Rs. 113; United 
Provinces, Rs. 126; Punjab, Rs. 154; Burma, Rs. 465; Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Rs. 105; Centr.al I’rovinces, Rs. 160; Coorg, Rs. 174; North-West 
Frontier Province, Rs. 289; the average figure for all India is Rs. 131. The 
differences are due to the character of the staff and to the numbers under 
training. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam the cost is particularly 
low because the figures for the cheaply run guru-ixtLmya^ schools are included. 
The figure for Burma is high, becatise the school serves the purpose of an 
English teachers’ college. 

459. Training colleges generally have good habitations of their own. The 
college at Bombay, however, has no building and occupies two class rooms 
in the Elphinstone High School. It also lacks hostels and playing grounds. 
The David Haro Training College at Calcutta does not possess veiw satisfac¬ 
tory accommodation. The buildings of the numerous training sdnools vary 
considerably. The larger normal schools have generally good houses of their 
own. Where there arc large numbers of lower institutions difficalty 
naturally arises. In the'Bengals, where these schools are very numerons, the 
buildinra, which were i^gar<lcd as of a temporary nature, were deplorable • 
at the beginning of the quinquennium. Type plans were prepared and a 
large amount of 'money has been expended. The grants which have 
been given* for training institutions should permit of considerable improve-, 
ment in this respect.' 'The erection of hostels has been a satisfactory feature. 

460. The present chapter contains a description of institutions given in a 
general way and taken class by class. There has been to some extent, -as 
remarked ^ve, an approximation of systems in the various provinces. But 

*Hiis ktfttement needs to be (lanlified by the farther statement that in Burma the anglowsra**' 
nilar and the reinacnlar departments, thoueh ofti^ aitnated in the sane bnildiag, have ■ 

itaffs. In the foruer departments the pay of the headmasters ranras from Rs. ^ to Bi. 4% 
of the assistants from Rs. 100 to Rs. 2S0; in ^s latter from Rs. 100 to Bs. 200 and troA Wioifiok 
Rs. lOO respectively. 
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tile difiereat organisations still offer points of difference sufficient to make 
generalisation no easy task. Accordingly, at the risk of some repetition, 
a description of institutions province by province is added in appendix XXIV. 

It is also to be remarked that different systems of classification to some 
extent vitiate the figures found in the general tables, while the classing 
together in returns of schools of varying types renders impossible a complete 
numerical analysis. 

II.—English training iitStitutious. 

461. Institutions for the training of teachers in English classes fall into Colleges and 
two^iroad divisions—colleges and schools. The former prepare graduates for schoMs. 
high school masterships. The latter prepare those who have passed the 
intermediate or the matriculation (or its equivalent) or (as in Burma) merely 
a standard of the secondary school course to be assistant teachers in high 
► schools, headmasters of English middle schools, etc. The classification, 
however, is not precise. Sometimes a college teaches students of both these 

i 'rades; sometimes (as at Patna and laicknow) it teaches those only of the 
ower grade; and Burma^las no college, but instructs its teachers of all grades 
in spools. This difference of arrangement and nomenclature introduces 
iiievitiable confusion into the tables; and Bombiiy, which calls even its 
vernacular normal schools by the name of colleges, classes its English teachers* 
college with these in the category of schools. 

462. There are (exclusive of the class for Europeans at Sanawar) {1) Colleges. 
colleges for the training of male teachers for secondary schools. In 1907 there Number. 
were six colleges. The college at Rajahmundry (Madras) which was always 
regarded as a temporary expedient has been closed, or rather amalgamated 
with that at Saidapet. On the other hand five new colleges have opened. 

> The number of old and the number of now institutions are thus equal. Those 
which previously existed include the following:—The Tee,chers’ College at 
Saidapet, near Madras, is now the only college in that presidency. It is a 
well-found and well staffed institution. The secondary 4caehers’ training 
college at Bombay is classed as a school. It was opened about the close of 
the preceding period and is housed in the Elphinstone High School. The 
third and fourth are the Training College at Allahabad and the Central 
Training College at I,ahore. The fifth is the Training College at Jubbulpore 
in the Central Provinces, which though in previous reports classed as a 
college was raised to the collegiate grade during the present period. Of the 
new colleges four are in the Bengals, namelv, the David Hare College in 
Calcutta and the Patna and Dacca Colleges; likewise the London Missionary 
Society’s Training College at Bhawanipur (the ona aided college for male 
secondary teachers). The fifth is the new college for under graduates at 
Lucknow. Owing to the omission of the Bombay College the precise number 
of students cannot be shown; but (if we exclude l.'i students at Sanawar) 
the general table shows 507 students agaihst 367 in 1907. Similarly, the 
expenditure, which was just over two lakhs in 1907, is now Rs. 3,11,539, 
nearly three lakhs of which is met from provincial revenues. 

463. The colleges are mainly intended for the training of those who are Admission and. 
alreac^ teachers of government and other high schools and* of those who stipends, 
intend to become teachers. Stipends are paid to the latter, their pay (or 
some portion of it) to the former. In Madras, the director sanctions the 
stipend, which in the case of a teaclier may not exyecd the pay of his sub- 
>stantive post, or in the case of a candidate up to Rs. 50 a month.* The 
/■cflpdinary number of collegiate stipends is 40, but the director may admit 
' a larger number of stipendiaries. There were 99 students in 1912. At 
Bombay, the selection of stipendiaries by the college l^as been bbanged to 
a system of deputation of teachers by the director—^twenty-nine from govel-n- 
inent and five from aided schools. At the David Hare College {Calcutta) 
twenty or (including inspecting officers) twenty-four graduates form the 
limit of. the class. A certain number of places are reserved for private 
At the Patna College (which teaches the course for the licentiate) 

. * Ot^|itifcr 03 ri rtipMidv cl Ra. 15 Are given ^ Uiose fresh from college or froln mrivate echoole; 

iom the gTMt mejoritjr. 

' T It la ttaied that ia practice only government aA'vanta have been admitted. 
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admissions are limited to twelve a year; private candidate, previously 
admitted with stipends of Bs. 35 a year, are now enrolled ordy when eovem* 
ment teachers are not available to fill the vacancies—a restriction vmidi is 
regarded as a mistake by the principal. At Dacca the full pay is given to 
a teacher, and stipends of Rs. 20 and Rs. 16 to private students in tiie 
degree and licentiate classes respectively. There are at present 37 students 
in the college, of whom 25 are already in government service, six are tMchers 
in private employ, and six ai^ candidates. Seventeen are taking tke B.T. 
and twenty the L.T. course. 

The colleges in the United Provinces appear to admit only candidates. 
The Allahabad College offers 30 stipends, the value of which has reoenUy 
been raised from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. At Lucknow there are 48 stipends—^24 
for those who have passed the intermediate, and 24 for those who have 
passed the matriculation or its equivalent. At Lahore the allowance payable 
to teachers of government and board schools under training has been raised 
to the full amount of their pay, save in the case of those whose pay exceeds 
Rs. 40, when three-fourths are given. The .amount of stipends for candidates 
is Rs. 18. The number of students in this college is large—^229; but the 
institution contains lower secondary and also vernacular classes. At Juhhul- 
pore the college admits teachers on three-fourths of their pay and candidates 
on stipends of Rs. 15. 

University 464. All universities save that of Bombay have now instituted degrees or 

degrees and di})lomas for those who intend to follow the profession of teaching. In the 
courses. tJase of the universities at Madras, Lahore and Allahabad the course is 
purely a yiost-graduate one. The Calcutta University alone offers, in addition 
to a bachelorship of teaching for those who arc already graduates in arts 
or science, a licentiate in teaching for those who have passed the intermediate. 
It follows that the university courses are pursued at all colleges for English 
teachers save at Bombay, at Lucknow (where the institution has been specially 
e.stablislied for under-graduates), and in Burma where the examinations are 
under the control’of the department and of the Educational Syndicate. At 
Lahore and at Jubbulporc (Central Provinces) both university and depart¬ 
mental courses are studied. In other words, the colleges sometimes follow 
only the university course, sometimes only a departmental course and some¬ 
times both. Occasionally it is found dasirable to give instruction in 
additional subjects other than three prescribrid by the university in classes 
which are being prepared for the university examinations. 

In Bengal thfl degree of bachelor of leacliing may be taken at any period subse¬ 
quent by more than a year^te the passing of the bachelorship in arts or science. The 
licentiate in teaching is obtained at least two years after passing the intermediate^ in 
arts or science. The course for the 11.T. includes the theory and practice of teaching 
in relation to mental and moral science, methods of teaching specific subjects and school 
management, the history of educational ideas and methods and a selected educational 
classic or classics. The examination on these subjects is by means of written papers, 
but it is also necessary for a candidate to have undergone either a course of practical 
training consisting of not less than fifty lessons for n period of six months at 
a training school or to have served as a teacher at a recognised school for 
one year previously to the examination; and a feature of the test is a practical 
examination in* teaching by means of lessons delivered by the candidate to a 
class in certain selected subjects. The course for the licentiate is similar to that for 
the degree save that the histery of educational ideas and methods is not prescribed and 
a selected course in modern English prose and poetry is added. At least two years must 
elapse after the passing of the intermediate for the licentiate to be obtained, 
Madras University prescribes a course only for post-graduates. It is of a year’s duration. 
The examination is as written lest in the theory and practice of education (including 
the elements of physiology and psychology, reasoning, knowledge and languaw, |)Jan 
ning of courses, correl^^tion of slndies, classification, examination and methods appro- 
prihte to certain subjects), history of education and practical training. The Punjab 
University offers a degree of bachelor of teaching to graduates in any faoulfy save the 
oriental who have undergone a course of training for one year. The course includes 
principles of education, methods of teaching, and a fuller study of the methods of’ 
. mstructiou in selected subjects. Written papers are set upon these sute’eots and a- 
practical examination is prescribed for practical skill in teawinj^. The Umvemty of 
Allahahad offers a diploma of licentiate of teaching to graduates in arts or soioheoaftet 
a year’s study. A written examination ip conduct^ in the theory of tesohing «v^ 
candidate is required to have passed through a practical course of physioal training 
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and also to give wtiafactory evidence of his ebilitv to teach and manage a class. He 
may also (dler himself for a test of special fitness, for teaching one or more biaJtches of 
the high school corricnlum. 

466. Where, as in Bombay, the university offers no degree or diploma in D&partnmtal 
teadting, or where classes for students of lower qualifications are attached courses, 
to colleges teaching the university courses, the departments of public instruc¬ 
tion prescribe their own curricula and conduct their own examinations. . An 
exception is the system in the Bengals, where the university prescribes for 
and examines graduates and under-graduates alike. 

The college at Bombay admits both graduate and non-grad natc teachers. The 
eonrie is of one year and includes method, psychology and the history of education, 
as well as demonstration and criticism in which the staff are mainly employed. The 
training college at Jjucknow admits those who have passed the matriculation (or the 
school-living certificate) or the intermediate examination—^the former to a two years’ 
course and the latter to a course of one year. The examination is partly written and 
comprises papers on general knowledge of English (including composition and con versa- 
tiem), arithmetic and geometry, and on the theory and method of teaching. It is partly 
practical, the candidate conducting lessons before a board. The Punjab College in 
addition to the university qpurse for graduates (and the vernacular course) offers two 
other courses for matriculates or for those who have passed the intermediate (provided 
'Aat the latter have also studied for the B.A. for two years or have passed the junior certi¬ 
ficate in the first division) leading up to examinations called respectively the junior and 
the senior anglo-vcmacular certificate examinations. The course is now of two years 
in the case of matriculates, in other casc.s of one year. It includes ordinury instruction 
in English, mathematics and (for the senior class) science, intended to broaden the * 
knowledge of the candidates; and also in school management, criticism lessons and 
gymnastics. The training college at Juhbulpore in the Central Provincei while adopt¬ 
ing the licentiate course of the University of Allahabad has retained a lower course 
extending over two years. The course includes the principles, history and practice of 
education. Special subjects may be takvn. Tlie test is partly written and partly oral. 

Burma has no college and the arrangement for training anglo-vernacular teachers will 
be noticed below. 

466. The method of teaching in. the colleges is by lectures, essays, and Method of 
model and criticism lessons in the attached high school. "The following training. 
marks are made by the principal of the David Hare College. The aim of the 
training courses is “ to give the teacher an all-round preparation for his 
work, both from the theoretical and the practical points of view. On the 
one hand, he needs a knowledge of tlic subjects which he has to teach, an 
acquaintance with the nature of the pupil’s mind and of the principles 
which underlie the teaching art, and some knowledge of the history of 
•education in the past. On the other hand, he learns by .actual practice in the 
school room to control and teach his class. The theoretical training hM 
been imparted by means of lectures on the theory add practice of teaching in 
relation to mental and moral science, on the methods of teaching school 
subjects and of maintaining discipline, and on the history of education. 

Weekly essays on appropriate .subjects have been written by the students, 

and the library as an aid in preparation has been at their disposal; also 

test papers are periodically set by members of the stall. As to the practical 

training, each student attends the demonstration lessons by the staff; each 

has to prepare and give under supervision lessons in, the schools; and each 

has to watch and criticise lessons given by the other students of the college.” ' 

The course^ also includes teaching English by the direct method to a «la88 

of young boys knowing little or no English at the commencement of their 

- liMi/ihiTi g in the Hindu School, and the Training College students make 

themselves re^onsible for the subject throughout the year. “ The results,” 

aa;^ Mr. Griffith, “ have been surprising, as the boys now follow any lasson 

of a simple character that is given in English.” At the Lahore College 

there are daily lessons in the science of education and the art of teaching, 

specimen lessons delivered weekly by the masters of the practising scKqm, 

practice in teaching and managing classes for two or three weeks during ^ 

session, and daily criticism lessons. 

487. The annual cost of educating a student in a training college for Cord of 
majee' uid females is Bs. 848 in Madras, Rs. 1,098 in Bombay, Rs. 1,163 in 
Ben^ Ra. 722 in the United Provinces, Rs. 414 in the Punjab, Rs. 1,077 in 
Rastem Bengal and Assam, and Rs. 794*in the Central Provinces; the average 
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figure for all India is Rs. 687. The difference in cost depends not so mueb 
upon the remuneration and size of the staff in the various institutions, but- 
rather upon the number of students admitted. Thus, the numbers of students- 
at Saidapel and at Lahore are 99 and 229, respectively (and vernacular 
students are included in the latter college). The Hare, Dacca and Patna- 
Colleges contain together only 63 students, 

{ii) Schools. 468. Secondary training institutions of the lower grade exist because 

there are not enough graduates to staff aU English teaching schools. It is- 
therefore necessary to train as teachers a certain number of undergraduates-— 
those who have passed the matriculation or the intermediate. Figures of 
pupils cannot be given, since they are mixed in the returns with those iu» 
vernacular schools. Moreover, as will have been gathered from the preced¬ 
ing section, they arc sometimes shown among the numbers at collegiate insti¬ 
tutions. 

Organisation, 469. The arrangements in different provinces fall into three classes.. 

(i) Sometimes, as just stated, the college trains both graduates and under¬ 
graduates. This is tlie case in Bombay, in the Punjab, in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam and in the Ventral Procinces. A description has already been 
given of tlic college courses in those provinces, and nothing more need b& 
said, (t'i) In Bengal and the United Provinces the instruction is imparted 
in each case in a single institution designated a college, but separate from, 
the college in which the post-graduate course is taken. At the Patna Train- 
. ing College in Bengal tlio course for the licentiate in teaching of the Calcutta- 
University is taught. Allusion has already been made to the Lucknow 
College. {Hi) M^ras and Burma have a number of institutions for 
secondary training. Madras has eight such schools with 154 under-graduate 
pupils, who have generally had some experience in teaching and expect 
employment in the lower classes of secondary schools or as headmasters of 
elementary schools. The course is purely professional, is conducted in Eng¬ 
lish and extends over a year. An important scheme of reorganisation is under 
consideration, wh(ch will prolong the course to two years, increase the 
general knowledge of the pupils and render the instruction more practical. 
In Burma (which has no college) botli anglo-vernacular and vernacular certi¬ 
ficates are obtained after study in the normal schools, which number eight 
and may or may not contain anglo-vernacular classes. The system has bwn 
changed during the quinquennium. Previously, a pupil had to have attained 
a certain standard in the ordinary school or university career before he 
could be admitted to either of the courses prescribed (and save in the highest ^ 

f rade) to have attained a higher standard as well as undergone training'* 
efore he could earn either of the three certificates; now, while three kin(m. 
of certificates are still offered, a single course extending over two years 
suffices for the earning of the primary or middle school certificate, and also- 
serves as the groundwork leading on to a third year of study and a high, 
school certificate. A pass by the primary certificate now merely means 
that the candidate, while not failing completely, has failed to secure a* 
middle certificate. Previously qualification for admission to the primary- 
course was the fifth standard; now it is the seventh standard; and the- 
minimum age has been riiised from twelve to fifteen years. Previously, the^ 
qualifications for a certific.ate of the two lower grades were (in. addition to^ 
training) the seventh standard and the matriculation respectively; now 
special and harder literary tests have been substituted; and a whole-tuna 
training course at a normal school is prescribed. Previously, untrain^' 
candidates were allowed to appear at the professional tests (which are hdcT 
by the educational syndicate); now only teachers may appear under certain 
conditions. ,Tt will observed that there are no institutions for training' 
secondary teachers in the North-West Frontier Province, teachers for that 
province are trained at Lahore. 

Admission and 470. The pupils admitted to these institutions are generally matriculabes,. 
stipends. or those who have passed the intermediate; in some cases, as in Burma, th^ ' 
need not have passed the matriculation. Of the supply and quali:^- 
pupils at Lucknow, Mr. de la Fosse says j—“ Formerly there was some diffi¬ 
culty in securii^ candidates, but it no longer exists, and quite a number of* 
applications for admission have annually to be rejected for wnnt of roow* 
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.for men who do not proceed to college education seems to hold out as good 
^ career as any other profession or occupation. The quality of the material 
for training remains rather mediocre. Intermediate applicants are not 
forthcoming in sufficient quantity and there is a preponderance of men who 
Imve passea only in the third division. This meagrencss of intellectual and 
educational equipment constitutes a serious drag on the efforts of their 
instructors.” In view of the fact that the students are sometimes included 
in colleges, sometimes in schools, it is not possible to state the amounts of 
-stipends with precision. 

471. It is unnecessiiry to enlarge upon the courses and methods pursued. Courses and 
These have been sufficiently indicated m paragraph 465, which gives m Methods. 
brief the curricula followed in some of tliese institutions. t}ener.ally it may 

be said that attention is given to enlarging the knowledge of the student in 
addition to his professional preparation for the work of a teacher. 

472. The problems and the tendencies which have manifested themselves («'0 General 
in the organisation and courses of secondary training institutions during the cJmaderisties. 
•quinquennium are summarised in the following paragrajihs 

473. It is coming to "be recognised that college should confine themselves Qualificatum 
to* the work of training graduates. Those who have not already taken a, for admission, 
degree are not admitted to the colleges at Saidapet, Calcutta or Allahabad. 

Of the last named Mr. de la Fosse says, “ The single training college (formerly) 
admitted both graduates an-l under-graduates, thus attempting t&* impossible . 
task of training M. A.’s and entrance passed men together ’’ This led to the 
opening of the Lucknow College On the other hand, it maj be observed 
that the supply of graduates is insufficient to jirovidc the number of assistant 
teachers now required in high schools or of headmasters of middle schools. 

And, where arrangements cannot be made, as in the Madras presidency, at 
Patna and at Lucknow for the training of under-graduates in one or more 
separate institutions, considerations of economy, etc, have hitherto kept the 
under-graduate clas-scs under the same roof with those for graduates. The 
difficulty of this arrangement is mitigated where only tho«‘ who liave passed 
the intermediate are admitted. It is noticeable that in the Bcngals (where 
the supply of men with higher qualifications is probably larger) the training 
•of matriculates has not been attempted. In Burma, where the supply is 
limited, those are admitted who have not even matriculated 

474. Owing to the unpopularity of a two years’ course the period of train- Lmgth of 
jng has in some cases been reduced to one year. The report from the Punjab training. 
undoubtedly shows'that the change has increased the numbers in the college 

at Lahore. It is also stated to have induced a nundier of young men of the 
right type to take up educational work and to undergo training The prin¬ 
cipal of the college, while considering the class of students obtained in this 
arrangement to be excellent, admits that the elTect of the change has yet to be 
•estimated. The principal of the Dacca Training rollege, on the other hand, is 
convinced that the B.T. should be a two years’ course. “ The first year,” he 
says, “ would bo devoted to the content and special methods of teaching of 
-sonool subjects. We find that some subjects, especially history and geog¬ 
raphy, have not been touched since the student w.is in class WII of the high 
school and even earlier, and the impression is that any one can teach them so 
long as he is a few hours in advance of his class, or fven if he has the advan¬ 
tage of a book in his hand. While we try to remedy^this as far as wc can, we 
find the time-table far too crowded.” In 1908, the principal of the Bombay 
•college recommended the extension of the course to two years. 

On the other hand it is more generally recognised J.hat the bwer grade 
training should extend over two years, and the course for the junior anglo- 
'▼ernacmar certificate for matriculates has been extended in the Punjab to that 
period. A similar proposal has been made in Madras. 

476. The Punjab University has relieved its course and at the same time More practical 
rende^ it more practical by substituting a fuller study of the meth^ of courses. 
teadhiug for the uvos of eminent teachers and the systems of .instruction in 
foreign countries which were previously.included. 
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Greater attention ia paid to manual training (not merely aa a subject 
which the student may hereafter be called upon to teach, but also as an mu- 
cation in itself), to observation and to skill in physical training. Of tiie- 
Allababad college it is remarked that a novel side of the training is the 
course in the manual workshop. Twenty-five men have passed this course, 
taken readily to the work and shown in not a few instances considerable 
aptitude. The principal writes that they have “ learnt the difference be¬ 
tween accuracy and vagueness, they know what perseverance means, and have 
gained, what most Indian teachers lack, a respect for work done with the 
hands.” At the Lahore college a workshop for manual training has been 
erected and application has been made for the engagement of a skilled 
European instructor with the object of organising classes in educational 
handiwork on modern methods. All the schools in Burma have instructors in 
Sloyd. 

Su^lementavij 478. At Dacca, while the university curriculum forms the basis of 

tubjeoU. instruction it is supplemented by weekly excursions to places of interest, such 
as the government farm, the bacteriological laborato:ty and the museum of the 
medicju school. Criticism lessons arc given of which the subject matter is 
prepared by the students themselves from original observation of the things 
and processes dealt with. Black-board work is made a special feature and 
each student learns how to teach physical exercises. 

SpeciaUsaiion. , 477. The importance of specialisation is beginning to be realised. 

“ Thanks,’ says Mr. de la Fosse, “ to the enlightened policy of the university 
candidates may offer themselves for special examination in particular subjects 
of high schtol education. Probably more and more attention will be paid to 
this aspect of the work as time goes on. Its great value is at present lo 
emphasise a fact, which is often overlooked, that a course in the principles of 
teaching or even practice in teaching cannot help a teacher much unless he has 
knowledge and grasp of his subject.* At Lahore, too, each student specialises 
in science, history, geography, mathematics or English literature by writing 
out full teachmg notes of twelve connected .lessons in his special subject. A 
class for the instiuction of science masters in the methods of teaching ia 
held for a month each year in the Victoria College? of Science at Nagpur. A 
special class for training high school teachers in geography (a particularly ill- 
taught subject) has been opened at Dacca and is said to have done good 
irork. In order to produce efficient maulvia who would combine a knowledge 
of English with Persian and Arabic, two years’ courses were opened at the 
Dacca and Chittagong madrasms, hut have not proved successful. At the 
same time, the bulk of the teaching is directed to the attainment of method 
applicable to all subjects indiscriminately. For the trained teacher when 
he joins his school is often placed in sole charge of the work of a class; such an 
arrangement is desirable in junior classes; in the higher standards a certain 
amount of specialisation is an advantage. 

Effects of 478. The reports speak highly of the work of trained teachers. The 

training. strength of the staff and the possibility of bestowing individual attention upon 

pupils in comparatively small classes render good results possible. The ex¬ 
aminers of the Luckiiow college say “ Taking it on the whole the results of 
the practical examination this year arc very encouraging. The training 
given has evidently been of a very practical and stimulating nature and 
the pupil teachers themselves are evidently quite conscious of the benefit 
they have derived from their course. They have at any rate learnt to handle 
their classes properly aqd have gained ideas as to what to aim at in their 
lessons and what to avoid. They have learnt how to prepare a lesson and 
how to use their black-board and how to make use of ilmstrations. They 
have seen a variety of methods employed and their ideas have been enlarged. 
They have gained coi^denco in themselves and have learnt to take pride and 
interrat in their work.” The influence of trained teachers upon the instruc¬ 
tion of the institutions thw subsequently join is beneficial. “ The weakest 
pint of the system,” says the Bombay report, " may be described as the turn¬ 
ing out of enthusiastic reformers impatient of ancient methods who are sent 
to schools where these modern ideas are regarded as heresies and fc- 
novations viewfd with dislike and distrust.” It is desirable (says the priUr ' 
cipal of the Bombay college) that he^masters know more of the work oi th© 
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institution—“ it often happens that they require from men trained here— 
especially in ’English—^the observation of conditions which make work on 
new lines unfruitful or impossible.” The same report adds:— 

“ In its end«avonr to train and llie secondary teachiiij; ‘ public ’ of Bombay 
the college has failed—owing to the iiidiffpreiice and apathy of tlie said public. Hun¬ 
dreds of teachers—-many of them in srbools close to the college—could luive attended 
(free and at conveiiieut hours) six difiV-rout courses in the most nnportiint braiiche.s of 

? rofessioUH} knowledge during the lust three years of the (|uiuquenniuui. lu spite of 
ull advertisement and cordial invitation the open lectures of the cidlege were com¬ 
pletely ignored by the untraincrl secondary Iciichcrs of Bombay. As the output 
increases and the scope of influence is widened, a tradition will spring u]) and the full 
influence of the training operations will be felt.” 


Ilf.—Vrrnurulur training institution. 

479. The traiuing of voTnaoular tcfichers, like that of secondaiy teachers, Normal and 
may be regarded broadly as of two grades, (a) Normal schools train those who dmentary 
have passOT the middle vernacular stondard (if such are available) as assistant sc^ols and 
vernacular teachers in secondary schools and as headmasters of ui)per pri-c/osses. 
mary schools. (A) Thos6 who h;ive pas,sed the primary standard are trained 

aS elementary or lower primary teachers in smaller schools, as apprentices 
in selected middle schools or in classes of low’cr grade attaclicd to normal 
schools, yonie provinces have; arrangt-ments foj- re-training vernacula]’ 
teachers, or for giving short courses. 

480. Madras has 45 training schools (including the eight previously men- (0 Nmmal or 
tioned as belonging to the secondary grade—since all schools liave the c\iisac& training 
below the grade after which they are named). The pupils number 2,398. schools. 
Among these are both higher aud lower elementary candidates. Bomhoy has 

five vernacular teachers’ colleges, one training school managed by government, 
and one managed by the American mission. The course is of oue, two or 
three years according as the fiufiil aspires to be held eligible for a rate of 
pay of Rs. 12, Rs. 15, or Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a month E>^clusivc of a school 
managed by the Baj)list mission at Scramiiore which sends in no returns, 
there are eight such training schools in Bengal —seven managed by govern¬ 
ment and one by the Church Missionary Society. I’upils number about 480. 

Those are admitted wlio have passed the primary standard and the course is 
of three years. The schools were [m'viously divided into those of the first 
and second grade .-recording to their standard and otficicucy. Only one gov¬ 
ernment sch«K>l and the scliool ;i1 Serampur arc now classed as second grade. 

'There are seven normal scliooU in the United Prorinei's. The numk;! of 
pupils has been purposely reduced from 707 to 466^, because the classes wore 
too large for elficient instruction and because the lower number provides 
enough teachers in secondary and upper primary schools. There are five 
normal schools in the Punjab, with 415 pupils The stipends have been 
raised to Rs. 8 and the course r('diicod to oho year The eight normal schools 
of Burma have already been mentioned in connection with their anglo-verna- 
cular training classes. Including those classes, the total under training has 
fallen from 448 to 329, the i-ediiction being partly the result of the reorgani¬ 
sation presently to be described. Eastern Bengal and .I.wiw has five train¬ 
ing schools, two of which arc in Assam. The inimhcr of pupils is 422. The 
course is of two years save in tlie case of teachers, where it is one year. * The 
normal schools in the Central Prorinres have recently increased from four to 
six, the new ones being a divisional school at Khandwa and an Urdu normal 
school at Amraoti. The number of pupils is 304. An experiment is being 
made at two of the schools of a course reduced from tAxo years to one year 
The Peshawar normal school instructs teachers of orth-Wfst Frontier 
Province in a one year’s course. Though the number .of stipends has teen 
raised to 100, the number of pupils is 59 -tlie middle stand,ard teing required 
for admission and the supply of those who c.iii comply with this condition 
bein^ limited. The establishment of the elementary teachers’ service and the 
opening of new vernacular middle schools will, it is hoped, remedy this. The 
school has recently been housed in a charming building called the Mihman 
Khana. The illustration of this school is of peculiar interest It shows the 
Patbans of the frontier tracts, who are destined to become teachers in remote 
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and insecure villages. In the centre are seated Sir George Roos-Keppl, 
the Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Richey, the director of public instruction. 
On the ground are seated the boys of the practising school. 

481. Elementary teachers are trained in various forms of institutions. If 
in employ, they sometimes receive the pay of their posts, sometimes a stipend 
which varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a month; the latter is also the arrangement 
for candidates. The training is imjjarted in the normal or training schools 
described in the preceding paragraphs, and also in inferior institutions. 
Mr. Orange described these latter as existing in Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Eastern Bengal and As.sain and the Central Provinces. To this list must 
now bo added Bombay. The special facilities offered may thus be divided 
into three classes :— 

(a) training in normal scbrnls, 

{h) training in special schools of lower grade, 

(c) training in apprentice classes. 

482. The first system is common to all provinces in that a youth, trained 
at a normal school, may subsequently find himself teaching in a lower primary 
school. Ordinarily, however, the ex fiupils of these institutions are employed 
in middle or upper primary schools. The system is especially found ,in 
Madras, Burnm and Assam, where (save for a few moribund apprentice-classes 
atul small scliools for hill-races in the last mimtioned) the same institutions 
train higher and lower element.ary teachers and are especially adapted for 

‘ this purpose, and to a small extent in Rasteni Bengal. It has also been 
started in Bombay. Thus, the 45 training schools in Madras, which have 
been already numtioned, contain lower as well as higher elementary classes— 
tlu; former for the reception of those who have passed only the fourth standard 
and undergo a two years’ course. 

The normal siJioois of Burma admit students of lower grade, but no 
longer tlios(? who have passed only the fourth standard. Even for the pri¬ 
mary course tlie initial (pialification now demanded is a pfiss by the sixth 
vernacular standa'rd. The reorganisation of which this reform is a part 
has already been dcscrilied. It may bo mentioned that, in Eastern Bengal, 
cl.asses specially for elementary teachers have been added to the training 
sisliools at Diicoa and Chittagong. In Assam (as well as the other arrange¬ 
ments presently to bo described) the two divisional training schools at Jorhat 
and Silchar contain special classes of sixty pupils, where lower primary 
teachers and candidates are iustnieted. The former receive their full pay 
from the boards, the latter stipends of Rs. 6. The teaching is separate from, 
that imparted to the higher pupils. The defect of the course is that it is 
only of six months and so makes little impression. Part of the reorganisa¬ 
tion scheme framed by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to 
establish two large schools for lower teachers in this area, with a course of 
one or two years according as the pupil has, or has not, been in previous 
employ. 

483. The system of special schools for elementary teachers exists mainly 
in the two Bengals. The institutions are called | 7 «rM-traimng schools and are 
described in Mr. Orange’s report. They were ill-housed—for the idea was 
that they shoiird be removed as soon as the training of any area was accom¬ 
plished, They were ill-staffed--for economy forbade cIBciency. They were 
ill-attended—for the total number of stipends tenable in each was tra, the 
stipends were inadequate and the gurus were constantly absent attending to 
their own schools lest these should be appropriated by others in their ab^nce. 
The typical school was a ramshackle building of mud or bamboo, containing 
three instructoi-s on Rs. 18, Rs. 10, and Rs. 8 respectively, with a handful of 
unwilling students iij one room (generally gurus of surrounding schools) and 
an Elementary school for practising purposes in the other. In both provinces 
improvements have been mode during the period, and further improvements 
are contemplated. Better buildings have been erected. In Bengal type 
plans were framed for schools and hostels; construction and repair have bwn 
transferred from the education to the public works dejmrtment; over seven 
lakhs have already been expended. The number of stipends has been in¬ 
creased to sixteen in each acnool. The number of schools has been increased 
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to 201 (exclusive of three aided schools), and the erection of 100 temporary 
schools is contemplated. Pupils, inclusive of those in second grade verna¬ 
cular training scWls, number over 3,000. It has been suggested that the 
pay of the head instructor be raised to Ks. 40 a month. In Eastern Bengal 
new buildings and hostels have been erected. Expansion has been attempted, 
not as in Bengal by a large increase in the number of institutions, but by 
doubling (in most cases) the number of stipends tenable in each of the 39 
schools. At the same time the course has bren lengthened to two years save 
in the ease of those who have passed the upper primary stage or have had at 
least two years’ experience of active teaching, in which cases the course is for 
one year only. The insufficiency of the output has only been partially cured, 
the inefficiency of the stafi remains. A scheme has been formulated and has 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State to staff a number of these 
schools with officers of the subordinate educational service and to place the 
vernacular teachers upon a reasonable average salary of Rs. 30, to enlarge 
each institution so as to hold 40 pupils, to raise the qualification required for 
the limitation of the course to one year to the middle vernacular certificate, 
and thus to provide for the simultaneous training of 1,600 students, of whom 
60P are to be teachers from upper primary schools, 500 teachers from boards 
lower primary schools and 600 new candidates. The separate schools 
which exist in Assam are small institutions managed by government or by 
mission agencies and intended for the training of teachers belonging to hill- 
races. They are situated at Tura in the Garo hills, Jaiaw (close to Shillong) • 
in the Khasi hills and at Kohima and Impur in the Naga hills. In Bombay 
towards the end of the quinquennium local normal classes were opened for 
the instruction of untrained teachers. Each class appears to l)e attended by 
seven teachers for a period of six months. The report docs not describe the 
modus operandi though it is said that the experiment is in its infancy and 
no definite opinion as to its success can yet bo given. There appear (though 
the figures seem to conflict with those in the general tables) to be 24 classes of 
this kind. 

484. The apprentice system consists in the placing of candidates for (c) Training 
employ at selected vernacular middle schools where they can pursue their ordi- in apprentice 
nary studies and also obtain a certain amount of instruction in method and dosses. 
practical experience. They are to be found in the United Provinces, the 

Punjab, the Central Provinces and Assam. Opinions regarding the efficacy 
of this course differ considerably. Mr. Wright says that in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces there is a consensus of opinion that they are useless as a means of 
obtaining trained teachers. They arose in response to the demand and were 
a cheap way of makiiig up the deficiency. They areiiow being abolished. In 
Assam the system has always been regarded as a dead failure and has been in 
process of abolition during the quinquennium, the classes attached to the two 
training schools being intended to take its placb. In tlie United Provinces on 
the other hand the 83 'stem has proved so successful that it has been greatly 
developed in the last few jreara. In 1907 there were 48 such apprentice classes 
with 274 pupil teachers in them. In 1912 there were 109 classes with 649 
pupils. Each school takes six pupils who receive small stipends of Rs. 3 a 
month. It is possible that the success of the scheme in this province is due to 
two features—^first, the presence in each selected school of a special instructor 
trained in a normal school (his pay must be at least Rs. 12 which seems little 
enough), and secondly, the popularity of middle vefnacular education in this 
province which has enabled the qualification for adihission as a pupil teacher 
to be raised in practice from the upper primary to the middle certificate, all 
but 27 out of the 649 pupils being pos 8 es.sed of tbe latter qualification. Mr. do 
la Fosse looks forward to an extension of this sptem to.facilitatftthe general 
extension of elementary education. • . 

485. The courses in vernacular training schools differ radically from those (Hi) General 
in secondary training schools. First, the instruction is given in the vernacular charadteristics. 
—for the teacher w.Il himself instruct a vernacular school. Secondly, as the Cottrses, 
previous education and intelligence of the pupils are altogether on a much 

lower level, the curriculum is siniple. It largely aims at imparting the 
actual knowledge which will place the teacher on a somewhht higher level 
than the pupils of the highest class he ViU ordinarily be expected to teach. 

2f2 
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It alst) wncentrates ou the very subjects and books he will have to handle. 
Hence, on its general side, the course in all provinces provides for further 
instruction in the vernacular language, arithmetic and simple geometry, 
history, geography, drawing and drill. In several provinces a good deal of 
attention is paid to black-board work and to simple manual training, and the 
students of many institutions produce good raised maps and globes, which 
they take back as a property to their own village-schools. According as the 
primary school curriculum demands, elementary science, agriculture (or 
ratlier Ucature study), land measui’cmcnt, the village map, simple accounts, 
ihc keeping of land records, elementary hygiene and botany may be added. 
Some of the Madras schools teadi music; scliools in Hurma teach Sloyd; occa¬ 
sionally an oriental classic is added; and Bengal has pennitted English 
as a subject in its Iraiiiing schools. On tlic [irofessional side there is the 
study of a simple work on school inanagcmcnl; still more important, there 
is the constant presence of the inmlel seluKil, wlneh affords practice and 
demonstration. A monograph bv Jaila Tara Chand is added as appen¬ 
dix XXV. 

Special 48b. Training in sjx'cial subjects is hardly a desideratum for the verna- 

amjects. cular teacher. There was previously in the Central i’rovinces an agricultural 
normal class attached to the agricultiirn] collc'ge at Nagjuir. It was intenefed 
for tile tcacliiiig of village schoolmastms. It has been abolished, because it 
is recognised that the teaching of agriculture is beyond the scope of primary 
. schcKils and that nature study though a suitable subject is something different 
Iroiu agriculture. Instructors in nature study arc now attached to four of 
the normal schools in the Central Provinces, to all the schools in the Punjab 
and to several in Madras. In 1911 a scheme was approved for training 
elementary teachers in Kasterii Bengal and Assam in the delivery of lessons 
in nature study. A specially qualified professor was to be attached to the 
Dacca training college and to instruct the teachers of (/i/rH-training sehools, 
etc., who would in turn imjiart what they had learned to the elementary 
teacliers under tliejr charge. It is not reporti'd whether tin* scheme has taken 
effect. 

Canf&eiices. 487. in some jirovinocs steps are taken by means of conferences, etc., held 

hy ins|3ecting olHeers while on tour to effect a certain amount of training for 
untrained teaclim's or of rc-traiiiing for those who may lie expected to have 
forgotten the instructions imparled to them. Bombay reports that classes 
ojMMied with this intention have been clost'd. 1'hc United Provinces’ report 
tlevoles some sjiaee to a description of conferences to which teachers are 
suiiiinoned to centres for such iiistTiictioii. The opinions upon their efficacy 
are varied, and it is si^gested that the annual lessons upon method con¬ 
stantly delivered by the sjuiic officer may ]>all upon the learners. 

(«i) Effects of 48S. The efficacy of the training given in these institutions must naturally 

training. vary with the qualifications of the instructors and the care which inspecting 
ottit;ers can bestow. Another very pertinent problem is that of ensuring that 
the trained teacher actually adopts teaoliing as his jirofessioii. Tn some pro- 
\inc(‘s as already stated agreements are taken, but the most effective manner 
of avoiding this kind of wastage is the offer of reasonable prospects. In 
Bombay the revised corle of 19Ml-11 lias made trained teachers of the first 
and.second year eligible for a starting salary of Ks. 12 and Rs. 15 respect¬ 
ively, and the maximum pay of a third year man has been put at Rs. 25. The 
local boards have found* difficulty in paying these salaries and the output 
of third year trained teAchers lias actually had to be limited in consequence. 
Similar rules arc being introduced elsewhere. Mr. Prothero makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting remarks on the products of _^i/r«-training schools in Bengal:— 
“ There can be no dreibt that the standard of teaching in the primary schools 
has improved by the! introfluction of trained gurus. The weak point of the 
scheme lies in the fact that a large pereent.'me of the trained gurus who pass 
through the schools do not return to their primary schwils to teach, but take 
un other employment. The money thus spent in their training is lost to gov¬ 
ernment. In 1909-10, 1,325 gurus passed out from the schools with certi¬ 
ficates of competence, but the number trained gurvjt actually employed in 
schools of all classes only increased by 585. It is thus clear that 740 gunat 
in that year sought other employment than teaching. Similarly in 1910-11 
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and 1911-12, 1,232 and 053 gurv^ respectively obtained certificates of com¬ 
petence, but the increase of trained teachers in acUial service amounted to 
944 and 621. The result was that during these two years government lost 
the services of 288 and 432 gurus whom it took pains to train." He further 
remarks that passed gurus are said to te employed in some numbers as 
mukhtars’ touts. 


/ V.—Special measures. 

489. The method under which officers of the Indian educational service Furlough 
are perniitted to study methods and developments in other countries was studies. 
described in Mr. Orange’s review. Such study is taken during furlough, and 
advantag'js are offered for its encouragement. Between 1902 and 1907 
eigheen officers had availed themselves of the opportunity thus given. Since 

then thre'i officers have been placed on such duty. 

490. In certain provinces it is now the habit to insist on a certain amount Training of 
of training in the case of the subordinate inspecting stall. Thus we hear of the inspecting 
assistant deputy inspectors undergoing training in certain special classes in staff. 
Bombay; sub-inspectors are specially trained at the Hare College, Calcutta; 

and in Eastern Bengal .and .Assam an examination has been prescribed for 
inspecting officers in vernacular lilcrature, the art of teaching, discipline and 
organisation and the tlepartmeiital lades and orders. The examination ap¬ 
pears to hiive defeated a eonsidm able number of officers. 

491. Teachers’ associations have been formed in Madras through the Teachers' 
agency of inspecting officers. Their objective is the general improvement of associatiens, 
teachers and the special study of the subjects of the curriculum which are 
comparatively novel, such as drawing, civics and nature study. It is not 
uncommon to find such associations in connection with training institutions; 

the Tlare College in Calcutta is an instance in point. I n Bombay there is a 
somewhat similar association (not all the members of which arc teachers) for 
the discussion of current educational problems. The Punjab has headina.sters’ 
associations, of which the report says :— • 

“ These Mssociadons Tvei-e started in 1908 in the larger eclnrationnl cenfre.s of the 
province. MenilieTKhip is not rcstrii'led to lieadmahteis, iiihpecling oOicers and iilhe:,>, 

■who are interested in i-dueation being also included 'J'he, objects of the associations are 
to afford sc.ojie for local expressions of opinion on educational questions, and to promote 
harmonious relations lietween the authorities of the local secondary schools. They are 
the inspectors’ advisory councils, and they ha\c put forward many useful suggestions 
which have been adopted snhsecinently by the depnrtiiieiil. Many such local confcTinices 
"have boon held throughout the jiroviuce, and it uiuy he safely asM'rlcd that they have 
■ done much to promote good feeling between schools and to stimulate interest in educa¬ 
tional matters.’’ • 
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OHAPTEE XII. 

ORIENTAL BTCJDIES. 

462. From anoient times till after the advent of British rule orimiai Iiitnductory. 
learning enjoyed the patronage of kings and the nobility—naturally, for some 
of th^aselc tongues were the language of the jpolite, just as Latin long anr* 
vived as the literary language of Europe. The orientalists of those times 
employed themselves in we writing of books and of commentaries, critical 
reseai^ in the modem sense was unknown. Early servants of the East India 
Company preserved the tradition and founded schools of oriental study—^wit¬ 
ness Warren Eastings’ Madrassa in Calcutta. Then came the movement 
among the Bengalis wr English education, Lord Macaulay’s minute and the 
despatch of 1854. F ublic interest and state patronage alike were withdrawn 
from oriental learning and transferred to places of utilitarian education. The 
study of tile classics m India was left, not whoUy, but largety to decay, while 
it was in Europe that a new school of research arose and in European univer¬ 
sities that orientalia began to attract increased interest. The following para¬ 
graphs, however, will snow how strongly (though often in hidden plac^ the . 
uterary cult has persisted, the efforts of government to organise it ana the 
recently awakened consciousness both of its value and of its defects. 

493. The teaching of oriental languages is carried on in ordinary and mStudy of 
special institutions. First, classics and vernaculars are learned in secondary in 
schools and in colleges, ^me classical language^—Sanskrit, Arabic, Pali, ordinary 
Persian, Hebrew, Armenian, Avesta or Pahlavi-;—ordinarily though mitinstitutions. 
always forms a subject of examination at the matriculation and save in the 
case of science students at subsequent university tests. A vernacular is also 
insisted upon in the Calcutta University as compulsory in the intermediate 
and B.A. standards. In the Madras University a vernacular was compulsory 
in the intermediate until 1910, when the regulation was changed because it 
was found to discourage the study of Sanskrit. The papers in Sanskrit at the 
Calcutta B.A. exa nination are:—(*) poetry, texts, including portions of 
Manu, etc., and tranelation from English into Sanskrit; (ti) drama texts (cm., 
a selection of two from Sakuntala, Uttararamaeharita, Mudrarakshasa and 
Ratnaw^i) and another translation into Sanskrit; {Hi) translation into English 
of prose passages from unprepared Sanskrit books, grammar, and outlines of 
thh history of Sanskrit literature. The honours coui^ prescribes m addition 
selected portions of Bhattikavya and Kadamhari and another translation 
into Sanwrit; seleited hymns from the Eigveda with Sayana’s commentary; 
and grammar and rhetoric The BA. course in Arabic comprises the 
Bamasa, the Diwm of Mutanabbi and the Ditran of Abu Atahiya; the Euoran, 
ilie Mammat Hariri, Tabari’s history, Qazwini’s geography; and grammar, 

Xp luidition to this, the honours course requires the Seven MuaUaqat, Banat 
Su^, tim Oman of Ibn Faridh; the Koran with the commentates of 
BayiO^wi and Zamakhshari, Ibn Hisham’s Life of the ‘Prophet, the 
of Ibn Khaldun, ^e Mukhtasar-ul-Maani, prosody and rheterio, 
the eatiines of Mohammadan history to the fall of the Abbasid Caliphete, 
and a general knowledge of the history of Arabic literature. The kuovHedge 
of the elassics thus acquired, however, does not carry the respect and estima¬ 
tion commanded by the pupil of the special institution; though it gives 
smne acduaiutance with the language, it does not profess to confer any great 
depth of scholarship; nor, unless aided by further study, conducted on other 
lineVk it naturally fit its recipients for research. 

49A. It must not, however, be supposed tliat the universities make noProvisHmlfy 
raovision for further study. The courses of instruction for the MA.. in universities for 
Boimkrit, Arabic, etc., attain a high standard. Moreover, special provision is further Oudy. 
occasionally madm. The Calcutta University has in recent years impointed 
from time to time reodmm to ddiverdectores cm certain branches of study— 
am^t oriental aotrMiotcqr. Bengali litmrojbure, Nyaya and Buddhist Mahaya- 
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iiist philc^phy. At Bombay the Wilson philological lecturership and eleven 
scholarships, including the Springer research scholarship, are endowed for 
language study. The Madras University has recently instituted title 
examinations in oi’iental learning and has adopted a scheme (which has not 
yet materialised) ot lecturerships and post-graduate studentships. There is 
also the Premchand Roycliand research studentship and a fellowship for the 
study of Sanskrit. The Punjab University has a special oriental faculty, 
presently to be described, and awards annually Rs. 2,000 for the encourage- 
inent of vernacular literature. Thei’c are also four scholarships and a grant 
for the cncouragcni(.«nt of the: study of Vcdic aud Yunani medicine. The 
I uiversity i)f Allahabad hiis the Sadho Lai readership. 

495. The conference of orientalists which met at Simla in 1911 consfdered 
that Indian universities have not achieved much in this lino of study. Their 
main work has been the framing of cour.ses and the conduct of examinations 
destined to prepare or to test aspirants after an official or professional career. 
'J'hey have included tlic classics (not excepting Latin aud Greek) in their 
courses; their constituent colleges contain profe.ssors of excellent attainment; 
but they have done little to extend the field of knowledge. Oriental scholars 
ot note are few in India. Of the best known of those in recent times—Sir 
Ilani Krishna pjhandarkar, Dr. Thibaut, Dr. Venis and the late BSaja 
Rajcndra Lai Mittra—the first three indeed have long been closely associated 
with university and college work; the last, educati*(l at a medical college, 
apjiears to have derived his ins])ira1ion from his connection with the Asiatic 
Socic'ty of Bengal. 

490. Secoiidl), there are special institutions. fTndcr this category fall 
the oriental eolhges (figures for which are given in General 'I’able III), cer¬ 
tain of the ■ other schools ’ (under head ‘ school education, special ’) and 
those private institutions which are shown as concerned with advanced teach¬ 
ing Of the first class of these there arc 17, with 1,4.52 pupils; of the third 
2.0:t4, with 55,200 pupils; the numliers in the scc-ond class arc indeterminate. 
There are likewise the Koran schools, in number S,288 with 168,406 pupils. 
These, however, are religious rather than educational, imparting by rote a 
verbal knowledge of the necessary sums of the Koran, without teaching the 
meaning of the Arabic. “ The majorily of the pupils are .sent Ihere not to 
learn what is useful, but to fulfil a. religious obligation." The institutions 
mentioned above vaiy in character and efficiency. But all, or nearly all, have 
this in common, that the instruction given is along traditional lilies, and is 
imjiarted by piindils and iiiuulris of the orthodox type, who are seldom 
aci|uainted with the Knglish language, still less witli modern methods of 
teaching aud rc.search,( The commonest tyjies are the lol and the maktab. 
In the tol the pamHt instructs a few pupils in Sanskrit - -njakaran (grammar), 
kneya (poeticid literature), ttuka (logic), darshan (philosophy), jyotUh 
(a.strology) and aushadhn shnstra (medicine). The 'pandit is n Brahman and 
his office is often heieditary. Tlis pupils are Brahmans and generally live 
with him and regard him in loco j/nrentis. Perhaps it is partly the exclusive¬ 
ness and hereditary character of these institutions which maintains the level 
of culture both in pupil aud teacher. The scholarship may be of a narrow 
tyjie and wog by hilxirioiis means; but it. is dee]i and invaluable to the modern 
orientalist. The maktnh is cbaractmistically of a more democratic type. 
The mauhi gathers the Muhammadan children of tlie village under the 
sliadow of tlie mosque and teaches them, along wdtli the repetition of the 
Koran and jirobaidy a little Tlrdii, such store as he possesses of Persian or 
even of Arabic. Only* in the higher institutions can the instruction be de¬ 
scribed as advanced. And these small Muhammadan schools are (unlike the 
tols) capable of conyersion into regular village schools imparting vernacular 
iystructioii, not neoessarily to the loss of their more special studies. 

497. .41 ovc these are the larger and more important institutions. The 
tols blossom into Rauskrit colleges—in reality magnified foZs, possessing several 
teachers instead of one. and a score or two of pupils instead of a mere 
half-dozen. The subjects and the methods of study remain much the 
same. Among other careers, those of family priest (purohit) and doctor 
(baid) are open to the students. Most of these schools are still purely 
indigenous in character and have been maintained from former times 
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as centrf<s of repute Such are the colleges in Nawadwip (Nadia in 
Bengal) where, however, government maiiitjiius certain professors. Others 
are of modern growth, and are generally attached to arts colleges, though 
separate from them. Such is the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, whose 
affiliation was extended from the intermaiiate to the B.A. during the 
quinquennium, its professors being likewise utilised :i.s inii»cisity lec¬ 
turers for the M,A. in Sanskrit, while at the same time it has an oriental 
side which prepares studeuLs for the examinations held by the San.skrit Board 

K resently to be described. Such is the Hernanta Kuinari Devi College at 
ampore-Boalia, which is eouneeted with the Rajshahi College. Such also is 
the Sanskrit College at Benares, of whiidi the principal is also principal of 
the Queen’s College—an arts institution. There a course rif six yeans leads 
up to an ac/ianja examination. There is also an anglo-Saiiskrit department, 

Ine Central Ilindu College at tlie same jdacc has a department f(»r Sanskrit 
studies on indigenous lijies. At Pilibhit (Cniled Piovince.s) there is a large 
Sanskrit school— the Lalit Tlari f^athshala. ’I'he Mnliammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh has made special arrangements for the ])iirsuit of 
Arabic, and, with assistance from government, has secured the services of a 
Gccman scholar. 

498. The Arabic institution which answers to a Sanskrit eollejre is the Madrassas. 
madrasaa. This differs materially from the viaktab, not only in size, but also 
in efficiency and subject-matter of iiistruotion. ■\Iudra.-ts(i‘< (lourmh in the 
United Provinces, where is the Arabic school of Deoband, enjoying an almost 
Asiatic reputation and drawing many of its pupils (wlio number in all 800) 
from heyond the continos of India. In the same province is the Nadwa, the 
Imam-ul-Madaris, the Svcd-nl-Madaris, the Nur-ul-Madaris and the Islamia 
school at .\mroha. Tn llengal, the famous C.alcuUa Madrassa, founded by 
Warren Hastings, .still flourishes; and there arc similar madm<!sas at Hooghly 
and (in Eastern Bengal) at Dacca and Chittagong. These last are government 
institutions, contain many hundreds of pnt)ils, and generally have an ordinary 
high school for Muhammadans under the same nxif and nuwiageinent. They 
arc partially sujiported by the Molisin fund -an endowment made by one 
Haji Muhammad Mohsin, the pious son of a rich Persij.fi merc-iant who 
settled at Hooghly. The dense Muhammadan population of Eastern Bengal 
maintains other madranfas under private management. Sind, another 
stronghold of Islam, possesses madmsms- some under the management of 
local boards. The course in the mnr/m.fw includes Arabic and Persian litera¬ 
ture, Muhammadan law, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, geometrv, Uadis (sayings 
of the Prophet) and Tafsir (commentaries on the Koran), etc. The speetacle 
presented by these madrassas is described in the dvif’tcr on Mnltauimndan 
education (to which reference is also invited on the subject in general). The 
mavlvis are men of reverend aspect. The rnpil, sometimes of mature age, 
hears the lesson with almost devout attention. ' Public charity helps to sup¬ 
port the institution, local Muhammadans giviiuf free breird and lodging 
(jaytr) to the students, who. drawn from neighbouring villages, intend to 
devote their lives to the sacred calling of a vvdln, or to some other career, 
which, if not obviously utilitarian, at least carries respect or veneration. 

499. In this cxmnection may be mentioned the teaching income of Teaching of 
schools, both Sanskrit and Arabic, of the Ayurvedic and Ynnani systems of Ayurvedic atd 
medicine. These are still patronised by vast numbers of the jieople, and are Yumni 
largely practised in Bengal. And in other parts of India the. profession sr/.?icnis o/ 
appears to flourish. The director of the Punj.ab “ The Yun.ani system medicine. 
of medicine is taught in a chiss at the Islamia College, Lahore, which is 
subsidised by the university; and in the Madrassa- i-TibbiyJl, Delhi, which has 
130 students against 71 five years ago Modern surgetyi and the names and 
properties of common English medicines are said to be. fanght in the latter 
institution. Vedic medicine is taught in a class a.ttached to the Davanand 
Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. The number of students has risen from 11 
to 44." ' • 

600. Such are the special schools for oriental studies. There remains to Oric^al 
be mentioned the interesting, though somewhat melancholy, experiment which College, 
has been made by the Punjab University. This nniversitv maintains an Lahore. 
oriental college in connection with an onental faculty. “ The oriental col- 
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lege,” Bays Mr. Godley, “ embodies the intentions of the original promoters of 
a university scheme for the Punjab, and as such is an interesting survival; 
it is lacking, however, in vitality and is chiefly kept alive by the aid of scholar¬ 
ships and stipends, Tlie college has three functions. It prepares the stu¬ 
dents for the various oriental title examinations of the university and also 
for the oriental degrees of B. 0. L. and M. 0. L. which were supposed to 
represent the attainment of European learning through the medium of the 
vernacular languages; while it also undertakes the instruction of the arts 
students of the government college in the classical languages of the east. 
Owing to the failure of the oriental degree courses as formerly constituted 
to attract candidates, the regulations were changed during the quin^ueipiium 
so as to make these courses include a knowledge of English, combined with 
Indian history and oriental languages. The result has not been encouraging, 
only four students having obtained the degree of B, 0, L. during tbe period 
and one the degree of M. O. L., and it is fairly evident that the revised 
courses arc hybrids which do not at present appeal to students of either the 
old or the new type. The number of students in the title classes on the other 
hand has shown a marked increase, especially in the case of Sanskrit, where 
the niunber rose from 86 to 06, the Arabic class also increasing from 18 to 24. 
'I’lie instriicUon given to the government college classes is not considered to 
he satisfactory, owing to the teacliers employed in tho oriental college being 
unacquainted with western methods of study. A reorganisation of the 
oriental college with a view to securing the services of a staff uniting the 
virtues of old-fasliione/1 erudition with those of modern scholarship is engag¬ 
ing the alteiition of the university. Such a staff would, it is thought, be able 
to undertake the advanced teaching of oriental languages in the adjacent 
arts colleges, without neglecting the interests of the maulois and pandits of 
the old school.” 

Defecis of the 50!. Thus classical study in India takes two forms. It is pursued in the 

present system, universities as a part of tho ordinary arts curriculum. The teachers are men 
of erudition. 1’he student is constdentious.' But, so far as learning in the 
wider sense is concerned, he is beset by two difficulties. First as pointed out 
by Dr. Venis, “ his daily round of leetures may present him with a play out of 
Shakespeare and a dish-up of Aristotle or Kant or stme TJcriod of modern 
European history and, finally, the Sakuntala and the Kirata. His Sanskrit 
thus links on to nothing in the prescribed ‘ course ’ and can find no mental 
context for itself.” Second, before he has formed the habits of the true 
student, he is hurled into the work of life and into a. society that reeks little 
of the quiet and steady pursuit of literature. When the stress of a profes¬ 
sional career is over and it is time to see about the sacrifices, his knowledge 
anfl his energy have departed. Again, here and there in the villages or in 
some quiet corner of the town, the old system persists. Here, to quote again 
from Dr. Venis, “ the scholar must not only understand his texts, but he must 
carry them about in his head, the ipsissima verba, and so too the traditional 
interpretations and the many other things, which he learns from his ffuru 
and which still find no fdace in dictionary or modern work of reference.” 
T.ooked at from the numerical standpoint, both systems continue to attract. 
f)f university, students in British India, 19,251 are studying some classical 
language against 11,729 five years ago. In advanced private institutions 
there are 55,250 pupils against 50,792. And the numbers in some of the 
public madrassas have greatly increased. But in the one system the study is 
j)atchy and soon forgotten, as tho English business man forgets the Greek 
and L-itin he learned at school. In the other it is steady and deep, but lacks 
the breadth and stmigtli of current to carry it into tbe channels of a newer 
culture. . , ' 

AUenvptsat * 502. Further, it has long been realised that the traditional pandit-Xove, 

improvement, rich as it is in possibilities, lacks organisation and guidanc.e, that there is 
‘ consequent waste of effort, and that many a scholar and his work are fcwrn to 
waste their sweetness in obscurity. The experiment in the Punjab University 
is p&rtly an attempt to remedy this defect. For the madrassas under govern¬ 
ment control principals have been selected who are not only oriental sdiolars, 
but also men of general erudition. ,,Grants are likewise given to some of the 
indigenous tols, colleges and madrassas. In Madras, Sir A. Bpume refeiged 
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the question of oriental studies to a committee, with a view to removing the 
reproach that that Presidency is behind other provinces in the matter of 
Sanskrit studies. Its report is under consideration. There are four other 
ways in which attempt has been made to systematise and vivify the latent 
power which undoubtedly exists in the country. These deserve special 
mention. 

503. (i) Examinations and titles. —The Viceroy confers the titles of(>) examina- 
Mahamahopadhyaya and Sliams-ul-ulama (which may be translated as lions and titles. 
'■ Most miglity teacher '* and " Sun among the learned ’’) upon distinguished 
scholars in the oriental classics. These titles were created in 1887 to com¬ 
memorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty Queen Victoria's accession. 

0ther bodies are also permitted to hold examinations on the results of 
which distinctive titles and stipends are awarded. In Bengal the past five 
years have witnessed a remarkable development under the Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations; and the history of this movement is noticeable as indicative 
of the response which follows attempts at organisation and the renewed 
interest which Sanskrit studies have recently evolved. In 1878, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the late Maliainahopadhyaya Mabesh Chandra Nyayaratna, tlie 
Government of Jlengfil introduced the system of title examinations. There¬ 
upon there sprang into existence a number of Sanskrit associations (sabha or 
samaj). These arose at Bankijjorc (18fH), at Diicca (1878), at "Nawadwip 
(1885), at lihatpara (1890) and elsewhere.* 

These associations were recognised for the presentation of candidates and • 
at first selected the text-books, appointed the examiners and controlled the 
examinations. 'J'hc system, however, afterwards came to be organised and 
centralised under the principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In 1908, 
the Government of Bengal constituted the Board of Sanskrit Examinations 
for the conduct of the examination, the affiliation of tols and the award of 
stipends and scholarships. The examinations are of two kinds—^first, those 
on the results of which stipends and grants .are awarded (these stipends are 
paid by government and aggregate lis. 24,000 a year); gecond, the title 
examinations, success in which earns the titles Kavyatirtha, Smrititirtha, 
etc., and likewise prizes, towards which (and towards the general expenses) 
government contributes Rs. 2,500 annually, while others are offered by the 
large landed proj)rietors, etc., who arc interested in Sanskrit studies. In 
1907 the number of examimjes was 4,274; in 1912 it was 7,553. The report 
of the Board from which these statements are taken gives some striking 
figures showing that numerous tols have been started in districts which had 
long been strangers to such education. In Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the Board now deals with 1,300 tols. , 

There is similarly a Central Board of Examiners, Bengal Madrassas. 

Eleven madrassas in Bengal arc permitted to pressent candidates. The course 
fqr the highest examination includes, among otlier text-books, parts of the 
Saba-i-Muallaqah and the Maqaniat-i-Hariri, specified chapters of the 
Hidayah, the Musallam-us-Subut, etc. 

Tn the United Provinces the examinations held by the Sanskrit College, 

Benares, were transformed into public examinations in 1908. These have 
proved highly successful and now attract some 2,000 candidates <1 year from 
various parts of India. Tests called the Fazil and Mulla examinations 
are held for Arabic and Persian students of institutions of the old type. The 
paucity of candidates here, in contrast to the number in Bengal, indicates 
stagnation of these studies and a small dcra.and fflr such qualifications. 

Assam has its own system of ex.aminatifuis on the result of which rewards arc 
given by way of grant to the teachers and by way of scholarship to the 
successful pupils. 

In Burma the Patamabyan examinations test monks and others whfl 
study Pali on the ancient lines. The examination has a pre-British origin, 
and was held in Ma.ndalay, at the Kyauk-taw-^i Pagoda. “ At its eastern 
portals there still stand, but on the verge of desolation, tlie noble halls, carved 
in t^ and overlaid witt gold, in which the annua.) Patamabyan, or examina- 


*Thd OHgia And Orowth of the Boerd of S&nikrit Bxnmination«} C^Icutfcft, Mailed from tho 

office of die 1912. , 
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tioii oi monks and novices in theological learning, was hold. Ifere King 
Thilmw took that degree which first brought him into lutice; and here, during 
luaiiy years, the pious monarch fostered the labours of tlie candidates.’'* 
Now the examination i.-i held at other centi’e.s also. 'J’hore are four standards, 
in all of which wi ilten papers arc set, and in three of which learned divines 
hold an oral le.st. comniittce coriLrols the examination. The government 
gives money rewards foi‘ jiassing in tiie.se tests, or, where a successful candi- 
(latc is forbidden by hi.s habit of life to take, money, presents of robes, books, 
etc. 

Ile-sides these, there are cx:uninatious held at other places and by various 
bodies. And, cjiiite recently, the Madras University has adopted regulations 
in.-5titnting examinations and the bestowal of titles for oriental stuaioa pur¬ 
sued for four years after the passing of the matriculation. " The original 
intention in framing these regulations was that the proposed titles should 
eiiconrago the study of orient,il languages and literature on indigenous lines, 
but the view wics sutres.s fully advanced that the university should seek to 
introdiiee ainong piimlil < and numlrix tlie more critical methods of European 
orientalists." the examination will lir.st be held in 1915. 

{ii) inspection. r)()4. (H) tvspirtwu. Jii suine proilinees there are specially qualified 
itispeclors wdio visit the indigenous schools and give advice and aid. This is 
the ea.se in Madras and in Eengal, and during the period has become so in 
the Unilod J’roviuee-!. In I'.astcrn llengal a few' inspector.^ of Arabic 
and Persian teaching schools were cxpcrimeTitM,llv appointed during the 
quiiujnenmurn. 

(Hi) scJiohr- 505 . (Hi) Srholarship.'t.— The universities and the Local Governments en- 

ships. courage siu;ce-.sfid study by sehcilarsblps and stipends, 'i’hc Government of 

India likewdsi' award two scholarships a year, each of the annual value of 
£150. for two years’ oriental study in Europe—that is to say, there are always 
four scholars working in England or some other European country; and of 
these .scholars three are studying Sanskrit and one is .studying Arabic. The 
intention of the seholarsbips is to enable, the holders “to Squire tlie critical 
and scientific methods of western scholarship by studying the classics under 
Euroiman profc-ssors and by acquiring a knowledge ol Erench and German.” 
The Sadbo Lai scliolarsliip ond(u\ nient trust was described at length in the last 
review; it was founded for the study of Sanskrit at the Sanskrit Gollcgo, 
lienares, and was to Imi held by llrahmans wdio are graduates or San.skrit title- 
holders. 'I’herc .'ire other endowed scholarships of a like nature. 
Archeology and epigraphy may .justly be included in the connotation of 
oriontalia! In lOOll, the Government of India sanctioned three scholarships 
for study under the arehaological dc])artmeut. Just after the close of the 
quinquennium, tlie number was raised to four, of which three arc to be held 
by Siinskrit seliolars. and one by a Persian or Arabic scholar. The scholar¬ 
ships are of the v’.alue of Rs. 75 a. month and are tenable for one year, but may 
he extended for a further two years, the amount being then raised to Rs. 100 
a month. The intention is the employment of Indians in tlie archaeological 
department. The Government of llurma has instituted a similar scholarship 
of Rs. 100 a. month, rising to Rs. 125 in the scennd and third years, should 
exteu.sion be granted. 

(iv) grant-in- 506. (?r) Gran t-in-aid.- It is impossible, owing to difficulties of classifioa- 

aid. tion, to sLiti' the amount given as aid to oriental institutions. But, in addi¬ 

tion to the special seliolsrships already mentioned, indigenous institutions are 
encouraged by grants which frequently take the form of stipends for teachers 
and scholarshijis for pufiils awarded on the .strcngt.h of examinations. In 
some provinces, c.g.. the United Provinces and the Punjab, grants are ^ven 
under rule to indigenous schools of various kinds, including oriental schools. 
In the Bengals, not onlv are fixed grants given to certain well-known insti¬ 
tutions (such as the colleges at Nawadwip and Bhatpara, the Kabindra 
College at Goila in Baknrganj and the Jagatpur Asram in Chittagong, the 
last peculiar for the number and success of its female students), but sti^nds 
and scholarships are also distributed. In the Bengals, fifty stipends of Rs. 8 
and Rs. -8 a month, and thirty-four stipends of Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 a month, 

•V. 0. Scott O’Connor, Mandalay, page 58. 
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are awarded, on tlie result of the llrst and second exaininations respectively 
of the Board of Sanskrit exaininatioiui, to tiie teachers of successl'ul pupils; 
while sixty scholarships of lls. 2 a month, ami tliiri;, Jiiiic .<l,<ilarMJiips of 
Hs. 3 and Us. 4 a month are distrihutc<l to tlie juipils iLl.eiiisv'i\er, \>iiu dustin- 
guish themselves at those examinations. Tiic svstem has iu.t Ivv'ii extculed 
to Assam, because tlic system in lAssjiin tnh, whive a piijn! is instructed in 
various branches of learning nt the s.iiuc liiuc, d.fu'r.-. tium liiul. in 

Bengal, where the pupil spetiaiisc.j t(» a .•.laiidiiiii in a i.iii^ie braiieli. 

But government holds examinations ddaptcu lo iui.ii to,j<uiu ns, u.i the rc.suilt, 
of which fifteen stipends of Ks. 0 to lls. h a mi.jilJi utul -c\cii .s. ipends oj 
Rs. 10 to Rs. lo a mouth arc given to tea(.hojs nt and iiiucn . t iio'iarsiiij.s 
of |ls. 3 a month to pui>ils. Simihirij' .sucre.;.,lul ie.nine,, m u, " miii!nibs'i.-^ 
of Assam receive eight stijieiids of K.s. 1 to K.s. it) a uiouth,d nine schulir- 
ships of Rs. 3 a mouth are awarded to pii|di:5. '1 pariu nuii.ui gi\cu us 
illustration of a form ol aid found suil.dtle 'or iri.stiiiitio;is s.lune iicrliapf 
examination alone can furnish the ie,r oi cTl’cic.ic '.. .'iid ns ai o given to 
maktais, as dc-scrilied in the chap'l-r on Miiliamiiiadaii education; but for 
their secular rather tlian their oriental t^achi";-. 

507. These efforts irotwithstaiidiug, there has recently arisen a s[)irit ol Conference of 
dissatisfaction Jii regard to tlie sl.ud) of orient.il languages in India. It h.xa oricnMlists, 
taken two apparently aiitagoiiisLie lorins. One is a Icvling oi disgust at thc7.9ii. 
inutility of a type of knowledge wnieli is regarded as outworn, wliieh leads 
to no useful career and the very opportiiiiilies for whoso aeqiiisitiori-tend to ^ 
divert students wlio might otherwise ciuaiily ihoinselves lo be benefactors of 
their community. This feeMng h.'s m.iniieued itself among Muljam- 
madans in certain parts of the country and indicates the rapid permeation of 
new ideas. The admixture of useliil secular subjects is a(KfK'.ated. 'fhe 
other is a feeling that India has lagg.ed behind in the study of her own or her 
adopted classics and that this rcproacii must be removed by new' ellorts; tliat 
the idea of education is too narrowly utilitariaii aiul that those also serve who 
seek, not riches, honour or power, l.-ut knowledge for its o,vii sake. Tn fact, 
there has b^eii a quiet Imt elleetiie re awakening to the Advantages and the 
needs of classical study. In July 1911, Sir ilarconrt Butler siinuiioned at 
Simla a confei'enoe of orieutalists, wbicb was attcuded by distinguished 
scholars from every jiart of India. At this conferencr the distinction was 
emphasised between the modern college-bred scholar with bis broader views, 
and tliQ puTidil and mnulvi, nurtured in the o'd methods and po3.sc-s.sed of deep 
knowledge. Dr. (now fcJir li.) Bhaudarkar iirgeil the retention of the iiaiidit, 
as possessing a depth of knowledge wliieli is lacking in the modern scholar, 
and as capable of giving substantial lielp. .\l Ibe same time he considered 
there had been deterioration and that some impj’oveinent slioiild be w'l'ought. 

The general opinion was that, whatever reforms may be introduced, the old- 
type pandit and maulvi should be made, in tiieii' way, as oil'!'lent as possible 
before general knowledge or the teaching orKiigiisli was superimjiosed; in 
exceptional eases, and after tiiev ha.d fnliy acquired the traditional learning, 
their outlook might be broadened by w'ider knowledge, by the study of modern 
languages and by critical resoareli; but, evrii for these few', English should 
not be encouraged at too early a stage. The addition of epigraphy, numis¬ 
matics, etc., an voluntary subjects, was roeomuicuded. 'I'he ])rc*ej'vatioJi of the 
ancient learning (which is vital) and its devnlopmeiil might be ciieouragpd by 
enhanced government aid, an extension ot tiic systems of .specifil inspectors 
and scholarships, the raising of the salaries of oidental teachers, and the 
granting of certificates tind titles. But the confefeiice went much further. 

It advocated, for the cultiva.tion of the classics and the production of original 
scholars, the establishment of an oriental research instilnte somewhat on the 
linos of the Ecole d’Extreme Orient at Hanoi or the .Oriental •Institute at 
Vladivost^. This, combined with local schools, wouM form an attraotiv(‘ 
meeting place for European and Indian scholars, promote an intellectual 
atmosphere, concentrate effort, offer a welcome environment lo those trained 
in the traditional school, imbue the elect among them with the spirit of criti¬ 
cal research and exercise an inspiring influence generally upon the study of 
orientalia throughout India. The foundation of such an institution has been 
approved in principle. 
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tion of monks and novices in theological learning, was held. Here King 
Thibaw took that degree which first brought him into u. tice; and here, during 
many years, the pious monarch fostered the labours of the candidates.’" 
hiow the examination i-s held at other centres also. There are four standards, 
in all of which written papers are set, and in three of which learned divines 
hold an oral tost. A committee controls the examination. The government 
gives money rewards for pa.sHing in (hose tests, or, wluirc .1 successful candi¬ 
date is forbidden by his habit of life to take money, presents of robes, books, 
etc. 

Resides these, there arc examinations held at other places and by various 
bodies. And, quite recently, the Madras University has adopted regulations 
instituting examinations and the Ijestowal of titles for oriental studies pur¬ 
sued for four years after the passing of the matriculation. “ The origWl 
intention in framing these regulations was that the proposed titles should 
oiicoiiragc the study of orient.) 1 languages and literature on indigenous lines, 
but the view was successiiilly advanced that the university sliould seek to 
introduce among pundits and wnidnis (he more critical methods of European 
orientalists.” TJio examination will first be held in 1915. 

{ii) imfectim. 504. (ii) Insjiretion. In some provinces there are specially qualified 
inspectors who visit the indigenous schools and give advice and aid. This is 
the case in Madras and in T'cngal, and during the period has become so in 
the United Provirice-i. In Eastern IJcngal a few inspector.? of Arabic 
and Persian teaching schools were experimentally appointed during the 
quiuquenmurn. 

(tit) scholar- 505 ^;ij^ Scholarships.- The universities and the Local Governments en- 

ships. eourage snccc-isful study by scholarships and stipends. The Government of 

India likewise award two scliolarshijis a year, each of the annual value of 
£150, for two years’ oriental study in Europe th.at is to say, there arc always 
four scholars working in England or some, other European country; and of 
these scholars Ibree are sl.iulying Sanskrit and one is .studying Arabic. The 
intention of the scholarships is to enable the holders “to acquire the critical 
and scientific methods of western scholarship by studying the classics under 
European professors and by acquiring a knowledge of French and German," 
The Sadho Lai scbolarsliip endowment trust was desiiribed at length in the last 
review; it was founded for the sliidy of Sanskrit at the Sanskrit College, 
Ueiiares, and was to be held by Hrahnians who are graduates or San.skrit title- 
holders. There are otlier endowed scholarships of a like nature. 
Archaiology and epigrajiliv may justly be included in the connotation of 
orientalia. lii 1903, the Government of India sanctioned three scholarships 
for study under the archmologieal departmeut. Jnst after the close of the 
quinquennium, the nuniber was raised to four, of which three are to be held 
by Sanskrit .scholars, and one by a Persian or Arabic scholar. The scholar¬ 
ships are of the v.alue of Es. 75 a month and are tenable for one year, but may 
l)c extended for a further two year,?, the amount being then raised to Us. 100 
a month. The intention is the employment of Indians in the archaeological 
department. The Government of Burma has instituted a similar scholarship 
of lls. 100 a month, rising to Rs. 125 in the second and third years, should 
extension bo granted. 

, {iv) gratU4n- 506. (ivj Grant-in-aid.- -It is impossible, owing to difficulties of classifioa- 

aid. tion, to state the amount given as aid to oriental institutions. But, in addi¬ 

tion to the special seholr.rships already mentioned, indigenous institutions are 
encouraged by grants vi'hich frequently take the form of stipends for teachers 
and scholarships for pupils awuirded on the strength of examinations. In 
some provinces, the United Provinces a.nd the Punjab, grants are rfven 
under nile to indigenous schools of various kinds, including oriental schools- 
In the Bengals, not only are fixed grants given to certain well-known insti¬ 
tutions (such as the collides at Nawadwip and Bhatpara, the Kabindra 
College at Goila in B.T,karganj and the Jagatpur Asram in Chittagong, the 
last peculiar for the numlier and success of its female studente), but sti^nds 
a,nd scholarships are also distributed. In th 6 Bengals, fifty stipends of Rs. 8 
and Rs. 8 a month, and thirty-four stipends of Rs. 10 and Rs, 12 a month, 
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are awarded, on the result of the first and second examinations respectively 
of the Board of Sanskrit examinations, to the teachcis of successful pupils; 
while sixty scholarships of Rs. 2 a month, ajid thirty inJie oilmlaisnips of 
Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 a month are distributed to the pupils tlminsci\eo who distin- • 
guish themselves at those examinations. Tlie system lias iic.l bcoti extended 
to Assam, because the system in Assam toh, wlio,i-c a jmjiil is instructed in 
various branches of learning at the sumo time, dii'ii.-r, iiiuti ihat piovaient in 
Bengal, where the pupil siieciallscs to a high standaid in a branch. 

But government bolds examinations adapLcii to local loiioiiions, mi the results 
of which fifteen stipends of Rs. b to Rs. a monlli and 5c«m si [pends of 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month are given to tcachons ol and hi icon ..i holarsiiips 
of Ps. 3 a month to pupils. Siinihiuy' succe.->.,iul io.iLlm'-.. in in.' 
of Assam receive eight stifiends of Rs. 7 lo Rs. JU a moiiiii, „ j.l nine schohu- 
ships of Rs. 3 a month arc awarded to pupils, '1 hose partumlais au giieii as 
illustration of a form ol aid found suit.ihlc tor mslilations wheic perhaps 
examination alone can furnish the tod ci ('rnciciic',’. fud is given to 
maktabs, as described in the eluijitcr on Miilmimnadan ediieatioii; but for 
their secular rather tJian tlieir oriental 

507. These efforts notwithstanding, there lia.s recently arisen a spirit of Conference of 
dissatisfaction in regard to the study of oriental hingoagcs in fndia. It hasoitentoftste, 
taken two apparently antagonistic forms. One is a feeling of disgust at the 1911. 
inutility of a tyjic of knowledge wnich is regarded as outworn, vvliich leads 
to no useful career and tfic very oppoilunities for whose acciuisition-tend to 
divert students w'ho might otlierwise qualily lliouisolvcs to be benefactors of * 
their comnuiuiLy. This lee’ing b.i.s nmiiiic^tod itself among Muham¬ 
madans in certain parts of the country and indicates the rapid perme.ation of 
new ideas. The admixture of usellil secular subjects is advocated. The 
other is a feeling that India lias lagged behind in tlie study of lier own or her 
adopted classics and that this reproach must be removed by new eft'orts; tliat 
the idea of education is too narrowly utilitarian and that those also serve wlio 
seek, not ricfies, honour or power, but knowledge ibr its own s,akc. fn fact, 
there has been a quiet but effeetivc re awakening to the .‘idvatUages and the 
needs of classical study. In .Inly 1911, Sir llarconrt Butler siinunoned at 
Simla a conference of orientali.it-i, which was attended by distinguished 
scholars from every part of India. At tlii.s lonferencc the distinction was 
emphasised between the modern collage-bred scholar with his broader views, 
and the 'pandit and maitlvi, nurtured in ilie old methods and possessed of deep 
knowledge. Dr. (now Sir H-.) Blnaiidarkar urged the retentum of the pandit, 
as possessing a depth of kuowdedge which is lacking in the modern scholar, 
and as capable of giving substantial help. At the same time lie considered 
there had been deterior.ation and iJiat some improvement should be w'rought. 

The general opinion was that, whatever informs may lie introduced, the old- 
type pundit and inaulti should be made, in their way, as ell ijont as possible 
before general knowledge or the tcacliing of linglisli was supormiposed; in 
exceptional cases, and after they had fully acquired the traditional learning, 
their outlook might be broadened by wider knowledge, by the study of modern 
languages and by critical research; but, e\tn for these few, English should 
not be encouraged at too early a stage. The addition of epigraphy, numis¬ 
matics, etc., a» voluntary subjects, was recoin mended. 'I’be preservation of the 
ancient learning (which is vital) and its development might be eneonragpd by 
enhanced government aid, an extension of the sy'stenis of s[)ecial inspectors 
and scholarships, the raising of the salaries of oriental te.achers, and the 
granting of certificates and titles. But the confefenco went much further. 

It advocated, for the cultivation of the classics and the jiroduction of original 
scholars, the establishment of a.n oriental research iustiinte somewhat on the 
lines of Idle Ecole d’Extreme Orient at Hanoi or the .Oriental dnstitute at 
Vladivostock. This, combined with local schools, svould form an attraotive 
meeting place for European and Indian scholars, promote an intellectual 
atmospnere, concentrate effort, offer a welcome environment to those trained 
in the traditional school, imbue the elect among them with the spirit of criti¬ 
cal research and exercise an inspiring influence generally upon the study of 
orientalia throughout India. The foundation of such an institution has been 
approved in principle. 
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(*} f^ssert)Ki* 509 (i) Manuscripts —^Madras possesses a ^ood library of ma)aiMK)|^t8 

turn Ojf wwmo The staff in charge of it has recently ^en reorganised by govemment; aiid Bao 
MrffdSk Bahadur Rangachanar is making a catalogue The library is useful 

work Di Otto belli ader is in cnaige of the Theoswhical So0iefejf.0^rary 
at Adyai and is issuing catalogues In Bombay Presidency, l^lPboan 
Collie has 10,000 catalogued manuscripts Bengal is ri(^ id )ih|A|ie8 
Government has collected about 10,000 under the supenntoadetpO of 
Mahamahopadhyaya ilaia Prasad bhastri and others, these are beiil^ Cata¬ 
logued The banskiit College posbcsses a catalogued librarv. '!l^ Asifttic 
Society oi Bengal leieives a grant from government for the ccdloction of 
manuscripts Ihe wuik is conducted by Di Ross, who is also oatalc^ix:^ 
the tauious Jibiaiy ol Aiabu manusiripts at Bankipore Another ArUbio 
libraiy, also citalogucd, is at the Calcutta Madiassa, there is an intecostiag 
collection (cuntamiiig a niiinbci ot libetan woiks) at Bishop’s College ana 
anothei at the beiampuie Iheological College The Government Sanskrit 
College at ilenues In') i (me cullertiou ot over a 000 Sanskrit manuscTiptiSt 
The Goveininctit ot Buima possesses a considciable collection oi manUsutipts 
(mainly m Pali and Buimesc) which is being catalogued by M DuroiseUe! 
lists ot nianubcrij)ts in monasteries and piivate houses arc also being made 
with a view to tutuie puichase Much theieiore is being done Govern¬ 
ment have on an aveiagt s]ient about lis 17,000 a yeai on the colleotiou and 
preservation ot manusciiptb, and pait ot the subventions made to sooieties 
(piesentlj to In; luentioncil) aie douhtk is sj ent on this object But much more 
remains to do 1 hcie are many line libraries some of them in native states 
which have not yet b tti c italogind (in inslince to the contrary is the 
bansknt libiaiy at Jammu i italogned by Su Auiel btein) Further, there 
IS little doubt that could adequate scaich be made, great numbers of valuable 
manusdiptb would be lonnd siattcred about the country The compilation 
of catalogues latsonnts and the steady collection of manuscripts would be 
one of the liinctions of the oruntil research institute 
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510 (i/) Aivhaology It is impossiblelieie to do inoie than merely men¬ 
tion a subject foi the pursuit of which a sepaiate depaitment has been created 
and has arcoraplislied a great work in eu ivation and preservation Allusion 
lias already been in vdt to the archrtulogical scholai ships given by government. 
The pioposed institute would jirobihly lie utilised for training and research 
in archeology, epigrajihy and numismatics ^ 



511 (hi) Soiutits — The Bombay blanch of the Eoyal Asiatic Sooiiljjf* 
(which also has an auxiliary at Madias) and the Bengal Asiatic Sociefy are t^ 
most impoitant Government aids the second of these institutions 
annual grants amounting to Ks 23 200 for various objects and Witli 
grants on particular occasions Within the last few years an Ipdl 
search Society h is spnmg into being in Calcutta Other societies of i 
ance are the Punjab Histoiical Society and the Burma Researdl 
There are also Icxil smictus the sohhns and samajas which] 
for the cultivation ot Sanskrit, and the Muhammadan anjutnan 

512 {iv) Publications The Epimaphux Indica, the Epigr 
MosUmtea and the annuil icpoit ot the Ardiaiological Survey 
the expense ot government Other journals are the Indfttn 
(published in Lonclcm) Indian Thought (published at Allahabadk 
of the Punmb Histoi ical S xiety and that of the Burma BeMaicn 

J ournals of ♦he Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society aUdl 
lengal Asiatic Society, together with the Bibliotheca Jmieckj' 
the latter. Recently, too there has been some noticeable activf 
pi^lihlu&g of texts, etc, by ceitam private societies 
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(khermfioswes 5()8 No .itLouiit ol oiicntaJi btndieb in Indui would b( complete without 
and mstUuiions some hnei imiitioii of the picsetvatiuu ot manusciipts and ancient buildingi, 
for oriental sock tic '» ind imblicituais 
studies 

(») Presetva- 50‘) (() yaniisdipts Midiis possesses a good libi iiy of manuscripts 

turn of mami‘ Thi si iJt jii th iige ot it h is ittenllj btiii leoigaiiiscd bv govcinment, and Rao 
bonfls iiaiiadui Rin^irbiiiii h iiiakni^ t i il ilut,ue Lho libiaiy is doing usetul 

woik iJi Otto 'silindii js 111 ibii^c ot the 1 lieosopbital bocietVb hbiaiy 
at \,dv n iiid is iisnui^ tililo^ius In Uoinbaj Piesulency, the Deccan 
Colligi Jus JO (100 i itnlo^iiuJ iiunuNcupts iiengal is iicli in libiaries 
tioviiiiiiKiii Jiu lollutui ibout 10 000 iiudci tlie supeuntendenoe ot 
hlaJiaiiniiopiiJli} 1 i Jliii i’l isid''iiastii lud otliers, these are being Cahi 
logutd IJic “s nisls.ut < oJit j os i -.IS a t itiiogiied libiaiy 1 he Asiatic 
isiHicty ol Hilled iituvcs 1 int iioiii go\ciiinient ioi the collection of 

Ill uiiisLijjits IJu n<ii> IS I 111 liiiiui )iv in Jtoss wlio is also catalogumg 
till I mious JiJti II > ot u il II III 111 is( lipis it JJiiiliipoic Anotlier Atabic 
liliiiu its) I ltd ^lui is II ill ( until iJiiiiissi time lb an interesting 
lolJcctioii (<out iiiiiii I in nil i ol Jilitm i\oilvs) it itishops College anu 
uiothu it the Ml nil] (III ill )l<i,i( d GolJt^e Ilk Government Sauskiil 

toluol u diiiii li mil III I II 111 ov 1 )l'00 sniikiit inaiiuiciipts 

Iht Go\eiiiiii( lit )1 i'uiui i I iissLssis i loiuidi 1 dill collet turn of manusciipts 
(iiiimh 111 Till mil Iniiimsi) wJ nli is btiug i itilogiiul In M Duioiselle, 

lists ot mmiisui| Is in inoi istuns iiiii piiv iti housis m iJso being made 

* with a van to liitiiu piiubisi Muiii tiuictou is bung done Govern 
mint luvi ui 111 nil ^i spud dud Its 17 000 i yi ii on the collection and 
piLsin dll n III in inn i iipts 11 I j ut il tin s ili ctdioiis rnide to societies 
(jUsidivtil 1 11 l)ni(inllli | uit ui (Ills obju J Bid much inoie 
unuiij to do liiut III niiiy liiii libi nics some ot thun in nitive states 
Mill‘i liiu n t yil nidi i I ( n insi init to the contiaiy is the 

s 1 isl Ml III I i!\ It 1 1 luili 'i ll\ II \uit Stem) Jbuithei theie 

is Idrii doubt tint I lid I idiqiuU I lull 1)1 nude j^ti d numbeis of valuable 
Muiius iijts w mill 1 I iind lit II 1 I nt lb imuitiv The compilation 
of utlihui in III Hid tu sti iiK < illu ion cd miniisinpts would bo 
oiu oJ tin tmi lulls 1)1 tin iniiiil ti ii b uistitiili 
(ii) Pre'ietva 510 (u) Inhaoi pi It is iiiij ossildi luu to do moit tlnn merely men 

itonofandent lion isiibiut Joi tin jnnsnilol wlinb i sipiiit dip utiiunt Jus Ihh'U treated 
bmldingi nnd his ucmnjiljslud i o dwinlsiniM dnni mil piesiivation Allusion 
liu ill) id\ ] i n 1 1 Ic t tin mb lo^u il scliolusliijis given bv government 
IJie piojiosuJ inslitid would I lol iblv In ntiluul lot ti lining and research 
m mlitolo^v cpi^ii liv ml niunisnutiis 

(m) Societies 511 (ii>) S ti 1 In Bimbiv bi iiitli ot the Royil Asiatic Society 
(which dsoliis ill inviJiiiv d U iili is) mil llic Htn^d Vsiitu Society arc the 
most impoitmt Govunnnit luls tin suond ol lluse institutions with 
iiinui] gi ml-. Tinoiiidin to 1*-. ‘>1200 n v nions ob|uts and with special 
gianti on jinticiilu ou un ns Within tin lut tew yttis an Indian Re- 
scauli Soculv lus s])iun into bun in ( iluitt i Otliii societies of import* 
ante UL the I iiiijib lit tun d So uh mil tin Mnimi Reseaieh Society 
Ihiuc m dso loc il siK (Ins tin ihf i md snntitis which specially exist 
foi the ciiltiv ition ol s iiiski I HI 1 tl 1 \inb iinnnil m unjuma^is 

(iv) Ptiblua- hV2 {ii) Pul heat mis llic ] intpuphia hiditn tho EpigraphtCt Jfido-' 
tvjns, ^foslem^ca lud th ininul i(,oil ol tb VnJuulo^n \1 Suivev aie issued at 

the espense ol aovumuni Olliu -inuinds ire the Indian Antiquary 
(published in 1 ondon) h h 11 1 > i In (pnblisbed at Allahabad) the joumu 
ol the Pnu] ib llistm u d s iitv md th d ot tlie Buitna Research Society, tie 
jouimls of the Botnbjjv bi inch i 1 tin Ro\ d A i itu Society and those of the 
Bengal Asialic Smnti lo^elhei with the liihlinthica Indica published by 
the Idttei Reiontlv Ion there bis b""!! some noticeible activity m the re¬ 
publishing of texts etc bv cut iin piivitc societies 
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508 No a<tount of orient;^ studies in India would be complete without 
anii/Mbiiutvtm some bnel mtution of the presemtion of manuscripts and ancient toldings, 
for oriental socicticr. and publu itious 
atudiet 
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509 (i) Manuscripts —Madias possesses a good libi iry of manuscripts 
Iho stall III th iige ol it h is recently been reoiganised by govt rnment, and Rao 
Bahadiii Uingacbnni is inakiiig a catalogue Ihe libiary is doing useful 
woik l)i Otto Stbiidei is m tiuige of the llieosophical Socie^s libraiy 
at Adyu uul is issuiuc, citilot,iies In Bombay Presidency, the Deccan 
Collcgi has 10 000 iitiio,,md mmusenpts Bengal is nob in libraries 
Goveinmenl liis solicited ibout 10 000 under the superintendence of 
Mabaiiidhopidby i ILai i I’l isad Sbastii and otheis, these are being cata¬ 
logued ibc Sinskiit College possesses -i citaloguod libioiy The Asiatic 
bocitty ol Buigil icicivts i gi lut tioin govunment toi the collection of 
mauusciipts IJu woik is cjiidui^Ud bv Di Boss who is also cataloguing 
the timous libi u) oi \i ibic iiiimisciipts it Binkipoie Another Arabic 
libiai) ilso citil guid IS It tilt (. iltutt i Midnsss, theio is an interesting 
collection (umtuiijii^ i iiiiniDti oi libttm woiks) at Bishops College and 
anothei it the Sciiiu|()u Ihtologicil ( olUgt like Government Sanskrit 
Colk'i it lltiMK In I Hill (lit lion oI ovu lOOO Sjuskiit luanusciipi/S 
Iht Go\eiiini( nt ol Bunn i} o scssis i lonsidti ible collection of manuscr&ts 
(mainly iii Pili lud Biiiiiitsc) s\liuh is bein' i italogiud by M DuroiseUe, 
lists of luuiustnj Is ID inonistiiits iiicl piivitc houses nt also being made 
witii a view to Intuit puichist Muih Ihtitloit is being done Govern 
ment havi on in iin i^^t •tpnit ibout Rs l7 000 i yc ii on the collection and 
piistnilion ol iinmisLU[)ts mil put ol the sulnintions made to societies 
(] re'll utlv t) i t 111 ill ni I) at d iitiii s j ent i ii this ob]Lit Butmuchuiore 
leiiiains to do I line iii iiiiuj hut libiirits some of them in native states 
vhuli liu 1 )t lit I (11 t it ill),,] I (in jiisiiii t to tilt contrary is the 
'MIls^tlt libi ii\ it *1 itu iiiilo^ii 1 b\ Sii \uifl Stem) lurthei, there 
IS little doubt tint itniltl ulnjinti seiithlit mule great nurabeis of valuable 
m<musiii{)ts w iiiul It 1 mil I titt u I ilout tli loimtij The compilation 
of catnhfufs nn mn uul tlit stc itlv toikt um ol imnusciipts would be 
one of the lunitions ol llir ouuit i1 iisi uli institute 


510 (ii) inhaoloyi/ It is iiupossibk line to do luoie than merely men 
tion i subp 1 1 loi the jniisiiit ol wliuli a stpn itc di put ment has been treated 
and his ictomplislud i >,int woik in t\i iv Hum uul puservation Allusion 
has aln ul> hininidi t > tin, min. lo^u il si boh i ships given by government 
The pioposid instituti woulil ] lobablv In utilised toi turning and research, 
in iicliT-ology ipigriihv mil iiiimismitus 

511 (ill) 'sjiiflii ihe Boinlny bi inch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(which ilsolnsnii luxilnu it M ulns) md the Bengal \sidtic Society are the 
most impoitint luiMiiiinnit ads the second ol these institutions with 
annual giants amountiii^ to Rs 21200 loi vinous objects and with special 
giants on piitiiulii oti i^-i ms Within the last few years an Indian 
search Society lus spinn into bein^ in C iliutti Other societies of import¬ 
ance aio thi T’mi|il) Jlistoiic il Sonctv ind thi Buima Research Sooie^. 
Theie aie ilsojoc il socutiis tin «i/i/u/s ind samajas which specially ejdst 
for the cultivation of Sinskul aid tin Miihammidaii anjumam 

512 (iv) Puhluatifini 1 lu f pujniphia Itidua, the Epigraphia 
Moslemtca and thi auiiinl ti, on ol tin Vuhtolognil Suivey are 

the expense ol governiuiit Otii i louinils iie the Indian Antigm^ 
(published in 1 onduii) /i Iiaii Ihotnht (published it Allahabad), thh jour]^ 
of the Punpb Hi'.toiii il S iiety iiid tint of the Buima Research S^ety, TOO 
journals of the Bombaj hr inili of the Roy i] Asiatic Society and, those of 
Bengdl Asiatic Socirt', togither with Ihe Bibliotheca Indica publjdb.0d W 
the latter Pecentlv too there has been some noticeable activity m thOTff' 
publishing of texts etc liy certain private societies 
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B13 It IS cnstoniaiy to tomtnente my disscitation on the education of (^f,tacles to 
Indian gnls and women by a recitil of its diflii idties riiere is no reason jjyfg * 
tor departing fiom this piactue, toi tlie topic if nionolonou is the key note. Id ma tr m . 
to the whole subject The tollowinn lemaiks quoted by Mi Oiange, still 
largely hold good — 

“All (fioits In jiromolc ftnnii cdiir ition line Intlieitt cncountcied peculiar diffi¬ 
culties iliese difficulties nisc i lin fly finiu tin < nstni n if tin ])iople thennehes The 
matenal eonsidcrafions wlii(,li h m fiuiind i lontiilmfiiif'fiifni in the spii id of boys' 
schools are inojii 1 itivi in flu i isi nl guK llu uituiil lul liiul ilih disiii for edui i- 

tion as in end in ifsilf uhuh is i\iiuid 1\ flu iippci ind iinddli clisses ii. roffiids 

their sons, is no nnteli fn the (cn ni itm in tin s of llu Muh iniiiiiidins tht system 
of enly TiiaiTi iiCi iiiioii^ flu tliiidiis ind llu ii^id sciliisuin it uouiin whuh is i 
rliai 11 teiistu ot lolh Ihc i ciiisis iiiccnl in^ Inf fhi mnsf cliinrnfiiy iduiahun 
from being gi\in to ritIs lit lul if tiuiud finiili tculuis iiid the alleged un 
Huitdiility oi flu iiuiuiilum islmh is issiif d to hi\e luen fi mud nioii with v view 
to the requirements of boss th ii thosi of ^iils [oriu siilsiliuv icasons or exeuses 

iRiiiist inoie ripid pio^iiss lo these dilh altirs mis he iddtd the luliif perhaps 

more widily felt tl in iv/uisscd tliil llu cnciil cdiu ilioii of wiMiieu iiiiins a social 
revolution the iKtinl of nhnh i iniiot li fonsiiii ‘Iid in Riiilkmen ’ if his been 
Tvell Slid, ' 111 IV thoiouglilv dlou tliitn'iii the imess li is been eenipleted the nation 
will use ill lutilligenii in eliiiutir ii d in ill tie i lies eif life lint they lie none 
the liss ippiehiiisiM Mint ul ili tie ji eiss it eiliu itioii is f ni r on uhili the lessons 
of f mam ip itii n lie 1 1 It n 1< mt md st il lit\liisiut\ Ibifnieulud while in short 
Hotulv IS slow 1> tnic,,IinR lo idiustifilft tin neu nmdituns llu ] i rie tl ot tnnsi 
tioii will le milked Iv the Ire tnn >• <f srriil lus tie iiphe is il eif eiisloniiry wi^s, 
ind hv pioloiiRid Hid stMie done te end iiiisiiuiit’ Jhtii is it is iiiie in 
ids meed c c lion ot the t on mun ty Ih il i iiliiels uit r t svni[ illiy svilU this view In 
ilHileloniiiR e Inld III nil i^e the V Inst i-ot id it llu i liuf ol st ule to ft in ile education, 

111(1 it IS lining the III eons((|ui t1\ tint I ii ili idiii itiuii his mule piopoitionliely 
tin gtr ifest [ijogitss in qu i tils i 1 still i nr ii (|uiiity Jlnt oiitsidi this sioill and 
ni II mill 1 d I lass thedein idtoiftiiili dii itii n is niiu h li ss utise mil spontaneous 
In flit the peopli it I ii^e 11 r in i,, i lilciile the e due ition of the ii gills only 
up to in igc anil up lo i stijidiid it wliieli U i in do littli good oi iiinidmg to their 
jiomt of 111 w little Inim *' * 

514 Opinioiis arc i nml is In the anunint of piev iiss macli iluiiiitr the P/oyress. 
qumqucnniutn Ihc rejinit lintn IJoiulny is sutncwlnf pessimistic f f the («) OptwicMW 
quinquennium undci ipmi w h is bicii i je i mil ot slow niogress in the educa 
tioii of girls, the slowness his )»<’( n moi • milked lb in file progiess 1 do not 
regircl the fact that a lew moie women inmnlh sit foi the BA degree as 
indicating anything iiioic thin thit imon ' the iippei and educated classes 
clegiee attempting is becoming tishioinhk mil that the daughters of a few 
professional men ate tskin«r to piofcssions (medicine teaching etc), while 
the great nass ot Tndun viomanh md iinnins almost untouched find 
apparently almost inaccessible” It will thus h“ seen ” Mi Prior concludes, 

“ that the whole question of Indian female edueition in this presidency is 
iinsstisfactoiy and the obstules in the path of its progress aie well nigh 
insuperable” 'The inspectiess in the TTmteul Proiirices where the proportion 
of gills under instruction is much smalh i tli in in othei provinces, writes — 

“It IS difficult to SIS whether there is auy leil chmge iu Ilio general feeling as 
icqaids girls’ educdiim during the quniqiuiiiimra 1ml I think one may ennilude at 
least that apathy is tal mg the place of antigonism with mine and Ihit among a small • 

minority its ne^ is leeeptid Amongst the best families of a lug eity suth ns Lucknow 
then is 1 growing demand for some furthei menus of eilueilmg the girls an ordinary 
school henig felt is unsuit ihle, and this because otherwise maniage prospects decrease. 

In all the special eonin unities again, feimnle education is part of the progiamtne, 
whether of the Arya Snmaj or the orthodox Hindus, even the Muh ironJodans, if suffi¬ 
ciently advanced, make it such Of a l«ss noticeable ohantcUr is the interest of vanons 
private individuals shown in their genuine wir* for the iinaU sehoois under tnpit manege- 
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(b) Numbers, 


lueiit which are to be foumi cver^ here and there. I cannot compare their number with 
that of tliu ]m>vi(>iu (iiiiii(|ueniiH)in, but niy "encr.!! impresHion is that it is growing. 
Finally tho diflieulty in (*stabH.shing a acliool is not to fill it with children, but to supply 
tho staff; given a good tc.icher the cliildren will come and the parents will not object. 
Novci'theless the leluriis for the (luinqiienninin show that in female education it is still 
a case of here a little .and there a litllc, line upoieline and precept on precept. There 
is no general imj)iil.su Inwards it us yol.” 

'Mr. dft lit Fosse, discassing the dilTioulties that underlie the problem, 
includes iimong tlipin the straugeti&ss and repugnanqy to oriental thought of 
single women earning their livelihood apart from their families, and dive^ 
far deeper into iiltiinalo eanses when he (pintes the projudiees that exist—tfis'. 
ideas for insttinec that (he educated woman is likely to be childless and that 
her hu.sl)ai)d is likely to die vo'itit;. The rci)ort however adds that a change, 
however slow and gradual, is taking plaee; and that there is no need to des¬ 
pise tlie day of small tilings. Sir A. Bourne perceives ^mptoms in Madras 
of an advance in juihlie .ijiininn, though llie leaders of Indian thought have 
not so far done iimcli in the Avay of giving practic.nl effect to their views. 
Mr. Godley also notes a very nmrkod development .of interest as betokened 
by an nnexanijiled im i-eiise in .nttendance at girls’ schools. “ The progress 
recorded during the tjin’iiquenniuin indicates the beginning of a transforma¬ 
tion of the popnlar attitude towardes the education of women, a change which 
is particularly noticeable in the case of the u[)per and professional classes. 
1’he increase of school attendance, the pa)loug,ation of school life,, the readi¬ 
ness 1o provide funds to start girls’ schools, all denote that stagnation is being 
vonhceil bv activity; and great doveloynncnt may be looked for in succeeding 
years.” A;.'ain, the rcjiort from Kasicrn Bengal and As,sam says 

“The fiiirtlfi, till' syslf'm of i ihl-”!'rrin/'o. uml (be ffotii'Tiil imliffnrcTice of parents 
to tlir crluration of Ibcir fbiiip'liti' siill .ict us choolis to progress, but tbat there hes of 
recent vears been :i inurkcd cliniti*.. e atiitnffe of boili ilindu.s anil Mubammadans 
to lliis c|ueslimi there eiin be no do Parents are grudu.illy awakening to the fact 
Ib.at Ibe eduealioii isf tlieir ibingU er.u is«.s mni'h a jiart of their duty a.s the education 
of (heir sons. They have ioali,sed, thonpli dimly, Ihiit ednontion need not make their 
gills more Independent of their 1 -im fnl omiTiliuni or less oliservunl of e.stabli8hed e.ustoms 
iilid doitiesl'e duties And Ihev h.ive found by pruetieal experione.o that, with the pro¬ 
gress of hovs’ odueation, ‘ (he .selertion of u lirido iiow-.i-d'iys depends no le8.s upon her 
iibilily to rc*ud and wriie wilh tolemlde ease, than upon her heidth and general appear¬ 
ance.’ Senliinenia uiid i aternil euiises hive, Iherehire, eombined to dissipate the pre- 
iudiees which li'.i\e so Ion pn eided llieni from sending their girls to school. Indeed 
so [rreiit has (lie ii ipros'eiiietii In eii i” (Ins res]ire(, that the ubsence of an adequate 
supply of women ii.ieher.s an 1 the w.int of fiinihs are now more potent obstacles to tho 
odv’.nee’neiit of ediiealion tlwn the soiiil emdoms and jirejudice.s of the people.” 

515. Thus much for opinions. Turning to hard facts, wc see that, in the 
past five veal's, the iitunber of girls’ schools (public and private, for Europeans 
jiml Inili.'ins) has increased Irotn 12,440 to 16,073. Among these, public 
institutions have risen in miiiiber from 10,681 to 14,113. All ])rovinces share 
in the increase of 3,033 selionls (see supplemental table 161); Eastern Bengal 
and Assam accounts for 2,100 schools .mt of the totol increase, and now shows 
.5.240 schools—moro than anv other province. During tho decade 1892 to 
1902 tins number of virl p.npils (both in girls’ .ind in boys’ schools) rose from 
339.031 to 444,470. In .. next den,ado it more than doubled, rising to 
, 645,028 in 1907. and to 052,911 in 1912 (see supplemental table 163).- (These 
figures are for European'and Tndi.sn girls. The former number only 16,210. 
'Their inclusion does notliffcct the treneral accuracy of figures for Indian girls, 
save in higher institiition.s where discrimination will be made.) The increase 
during the quinquennium has lieen bv 47-7 per cent. Perhaps the opinions 
quoted above are coloured by the figures. The increases in Madras and the 
TJaited Provinces wt^ro equivalent to 37-6 and 36'4 per cent, respectively, in 
the Punjab to 44-6 per cent., in Eastern Bengal and Assam to 93'8 per rant. 
Coorg has also increased its pupils bv 73-1 per cent, during the quinquennium, 
Madras and Bengal still lead with 226.685 and 194,114 pupils respectively. 

Tho statement below shows for each province the number of girls under 
instruction bojbh in boys’ and in girls’ schools, the percentages of these^ the 
girl population of school-going age in 1907 and in 1912, and the percentage 
of increase in numbers, 
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Madras. 


67 

226,686 

[Q 

37-6 

Bombay. 

108,716 

6-0 

158,090 


408 

Bengid .*. 

127,800 

31 

194,114 


61-0 

Uiiittid I’roriiices .... 


1-2 

61,329 

HI 

35-4 

Punjab. 

37,283 

2'65 

63,909 

4-0 

44-6 

Burma. 

62,791 

8-14 

79,410 

8-9 

26-4 

Eoitorn Bengal and Aaiam 

79,360 

35 

163,766 

6-1 

93-8 

Central Btovincea and Berar 

19,634 

1-8 

30,847 


67-1 

Coorg. 

1,118 

6-2 

1,935 

10-4 

731 

North-West Frontier Frovinoc . 

3,500 

2-29 

4,820 

3-0 

87-5 

1 

Total 

646,028 

3-6 

862,911 

67 

47-7 


The increases in number are in some cases concealed in the percentage 
column by the fact that the population for 1912 is taken on the census of the 
preceding year. With the exception of the small province of Coorg, Burma 
holds the highest percentage, owing to the absence of the furda system. But 
the number of girls in that province has not advanced fari passu with the 
population and the place of pre-eminence is no lonmr secure. ' Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and Eastern Bengal and Assam have drawn close behind. 

516. As regards race and creed, the figures are compared below. 
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1 
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ToUI. 

1607 

14,448 

62,284 

96,694 

297,425 

121,699 

61,746 

6,170 

4,563 

646,028 

1912 

10,210 

72,941 

120,812 

411,267 

213,247 

66,164 

i 

U.628 1 

16,762 
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1 

12*7 

46-3 

22-4 
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7 
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177 

19-2 

48-7 

762 

27-8 

6-8 

245-2 

477 
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26-6 

167 

2-9 

1 

4-6 

81 

,88-9 

2-2, 

67 


The most remarkable feature {imong the increases is that of Muham¬ 
madans. 

517. The general figures of increase indicate a substantial advance. But (c) Standards. 
it is necessary to consider standard as weli as numbers. Here. Europeans 
must be excluded. There are now 66 high schools for Indian girls, with 9,045 
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pupils against 43 schools and 4,^945 pupils in 1907; 112 English middle schools, 
with 11,013 pupils against 113 schools with 10,510 pnpils in 1907; and 168 
vernacular middle schools, with 15,734 pupils against ^2 with 26,668 pupils 
in 1907. High education thus shows a considerable advance, English middle 
education is stationary, and vernacular middle education has recced. The 
main cause for this apparently unsatisfactory result is the reclassification of 
institutions (already alluded to) in Madras, a number of lower secondary being 
now classed as elementary or higher elementary schools, “The lowering, 
says Sir A. Bourne, “ is of course only apparent. The great majority of wd 
lower secondary schools still exist as elementary and very many of them as 
liigher elementary. The difference is that they now have in view the.definite 
aim of fitting the girls for life and have the advantage of an elastic curri¬ 
culum which can l)e made to suit all varieties of racial and local circumstan¬ 
ces.” This has resulted in a fall in the Madras presidency of English middle 
schools by 6 and of their pupils by 692, and the ciompletc disappearance of all 
vernacular middle schools, which previously numbered 157 with 18,939 pupils. 
Tu the latter case, this more than accounts for the apparent loss of 94 schools 
and 10,929 pupils. In the forraei’, the diminidion is counterbalpced by 
increases from 717 to 2,784 pupils in Bengal, from 65 to 1,677 pnpils in the 
United Provinces, from 1,331 to 3,655 pupils in the Punjab, and from 2,884 
to 4,324 pupils in Burma. 

518. Judged by the more correct criterion of pupils in different stages, the 
increase in English pnpils bias been substa.ntial, and that in upper vernacular 
pupils phenomenal Pupils in the high stage have risen from 1,208 to 1,812, 
in the English middle stage from 4,332 to 7,773, and in both together from 
5,540 to 9,585. Those in the vernacular middle stage have declined from 
3,039 to 1.602, owing to the total disappearance of pupils of this standard in 
Madras. (There is also a very small decline in the Uentral Provinces.) But 
pupil.s iu the upper primary stage have risen from 32,578 to 43,941, while the 
increase in the lower primary stage has been from 519,104 to 778,076 (see 
supplemental tables 175 and 176). The percentages of increase and d^line 
in different stages arc high-i-50, English nnddle I 79'4, vernacular middle 
—47-3, upper primary-f-34-9, lower primary 49-9. 

519. Sufficient has already been said regarding literacy in chapter VIIT. 
It was there shown that the percentage of literate females per millc has risen 
from 7 to 10. Absurd as the figure may appear from the European stand¬ 
point, it is only fair to add that the increase, however minute, yet indicates 
what may prove the beginnings of a large advance. The growth of literacy 
up to the age of 10 ihas been, owing to the enhanced stringency of the test, 
stationary among males. Among girls there has been an advance more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the new definition. The increase of 
70 per cent, between the ages of 10 and 15 compared with that of 60 per cent, 
between the agea of 15 and 20 gives promise for the next deca<ie. The census 
reports realised and reflected the greater interest which is being manifested 
in the education of girls. The literacy figures depend not only on the num¬ 
bers at school, hilt on the lcngt.h of school life—often deplorably short. The 
following js quoted in the Madras report:— 

. . “ The tendency for girls to remain longer in srhool is shown in the fact that higher 

standards have been opened in several schools. Children of wealthy parents a&nd 
mainly on account of flio desire to obtain greater knowledge of English which is a 
valuable asset in view of the prospective bridegroom and poorer girls are attracted by 
the scholarships offered. Some gins return to school after mowing in order to 
uieni the meagre knowledge already received and the increasing number of mdiyiaual 
cases in which the desire to continue the school life is expressed together with the regret 
that custom or adverse circumstance prevents the continuance snow that the general 
feeling has advanded in favour of attendance in the higher standards.” 

On the other hand Mr. de la Fosse says, “ Madras is not the United 
Provinces, and in Madras girls are not removed from boys’ schools at the age 
of eight. ' Here it is the almost invariable rule. It requires a rather sanguine 
temperament to expect that at that age girls can carry away from ^ool 
impressible ‘ tiiat will never fade into nothingness.’ ” 

620. Expenditure on institutions for girls has risen from Es, 44,34,294 to 
Rs. 60,76,046, The total amount is small. But it is to be remembered flmt 
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half the girls under instruction are taught in boys’ schools, the expenditure 
on which is not shown here. The expenoiture from public funds upon schools 
lor Indian girls is Hs. 21,04,149; that on European girls’ schools is 
Rs. 6,06,484. The average cost of ^ucating an Indian girl is Bs. 4*6 per 
annum, and the cost to public funds is Bs. 2-6. The cost in a secondary 
school is Bs. 24'4 contrasting with Bs. 20-8 in the case of a boy reading in a 
boys’ school. In primary schools it is Bs. 3-4 contrasting with Bs. 4 2 m the 
case of a boy. The higher rate in a secondary school is indicative of paucity 
of pupils and excuse of staff; the lower rate m a primary school points to the 
massing of the children in the lower grades promotion from which to advanced 
grades demanding more expensive instruction is checked by the necessity 
for early abandonment of studies. 

5§1. The advance made is thus comparatively large. But the total figures iiesuUs. 
are still minute The percentage ol pupils to the prl population of a school- 

S age is 5-1. The literate among females number 1-1 in a hundred- The 
, expenditure on girls’ cduc.-vtion is Bs 60,7.6,045—being but one-ninth 
of the total amount directly spent on education in India. Not only do the 
general hgures clearly indicate deep-seated indifference or antipathy; but 
here and liere a contrast brings out still more forcibly the causes of compara- 
tive.stagnation. In Burnia, where there is no caste-system, the percentage of 
female literacy is 6-1. In the United Provinces, the female Tliudu population 
is 19,172,597, the Muhammadan 3,192,086, and the Indian Uliristian 77,131 
In the same province the hgur^ for girls in anglo-vemacular secondary 
, schools ar6--Ilmdus 404, Muhammadans 138, and Indian Christians 2,068, 

ft 
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InbtKutions , . IE 135 193 lOS 13,391! 

Pujuls . . .173 13,269 15,Oil 13,b04 140,225 l'ul),601 


The number oi girls here- shown is not the total under instruction, but 
those in schools specially established for girls. 'Thei-e are also 77,259 girls in 
private schools. In addition to the number of girls shown in the table there 
are 25,315 boys reading in girls’ schools. 

Of the total ot 13,394 public institutions, 607 are managed by govern¬ 
ment, 1,763 by local bodies, 277 by native states, 9,386 are aided and 1,361 
are unaided institutions. The systems prevalent m, each province wiU be 
noticed under primary schools. 

523. The number of colleges specially intended for Indian women is 6 and Colkg&s. 
their students are 124. But m some provinces Women study in men’s colleges. 

The total of women under collegiate instruction is 369. To maintain special 
colleges for very small uumbei-s of women is imeconomic. Their relegation 
to men’s colleges involves a risk of sulijectiug them to inconvenience and 
depriving some would-be students of the opportunity of instruction. The 
Cuoutta and Madras universities surmount the difficulty by sot requiring 
attendance at lectures in the case of women. The senate of the Allahabad and 
the Punjab univeraities can admit them as special candidates to examinations 
without attendance at college. Bombay alone insists upon attendance as in 
the case of men. The only institution in *Wa<7m,s'*specially intended for 
women is the Sarah Tucker College at Palamcottah; but a mission institution 
at Boyapuram teaches to the intermediate; and suitable arrangements have 
been made in several men’s colleges. There are now 46 girls reading in arts 
colleges. In Bombay women study in men’s colleges to the number of 76; there 
are no special collets for them. Bengal has three colleges—the Bethune, the 
Dioctesan and the Loreto House. The first is a government institution; the 
other two are managed by missions. The Bethune College is affiliated to the 
B.A. in arts subjects. The number of students is 40, of whom 31 are 
Brahmos, eight are Indian Christians and one is a Muhammadan- The annual 
(MMt is Ba S^586, of which over Bs. S^,000 is defrayed by government. The 
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Diocesan College is also afiiiiated to the B.A. in arts objects, and (with the 
^ exoepticA of a pandU) is staffed with well qualified ladies. It hds 29 students 

—two Europeans, 19 Indian Christians, five Brahmans, and three Jewesses. 
The college department of ^e Loreto House school coiuists of intermediate 
classes and contains seven Europeans and three Indian Christians. The 
United Provinces has an excellent institution in the Isabella Tbobum College 
at Lucknow, which contains 30 arts pupils and 13 in the normal classes. 
Large additions have been made to its buildings. “ The success of the ooll^ 
in university examinations,” says Mr. de la Fosse, “ is well known and its 
reputation has been well sustained by this year’s results: 3 passes out of 6 
candidates for the B.A., 5 out of 9 for the intermediate and 4 out of 4 in the 
matriculation. Hitherto the college has taught arts subjects only, but.it has 
now been afiBliated up to the intermediate standard in biology. Preparation 
for public examinations by no means absorbs the energies of the staff and 
students, for the majority of the latter will probably never need to face the 
ordeal and can pursue undisturbed by its attendant anxieties the even tenor 
of their studies. The most valuable part of the work is the vigorous social 
and intellectual life prevailing. Weekly lectures are given on literary, 
scientific, and historical subjects, and once a month a form of extension lectures 
in Urdu with lantern-slides is provided for aenaad ladies of Lucknow. The 
staff has been greatly strengthened by the addition of several trained 
American teachers and there are now also two American trained Indian 
teachers. The material expansion of the college has placed a severe strain 
; upon the energies of the authorities, but its completion will leave them free , 
to take advantage of their improved conditions to raise the college to greater 
heights of usefulness.” The Queen Mary College at Lahore is rather a 
superior school for the upper classes than a college of the usual type. It has 
now teen housed in a new and handsome building. Other provinces have 
no special colleges; but scholarships are occasionally offered for study else¬ 
where. Thus, in Eastern Bengal and Assam six junior and six senior 
scholarships are reserved for girls. 

Secondary 524. Secondary schools (exclusive of vern,acular middle schools) for 

schools. Indian girls number 178 with 20,058 pupils. With the pupils studying in 
boys’ schools, the number comes to 22,962. (yuppleraental table 172 shows the 
division between high and middle schools.) Of the 135 high schools for mrls 
noticed above, 66 are for Indians, 69 for the domiciled community. The 
great majority of the institutions are of the aided type. Mr. Orange 
remarked that the chief purpose of girls’ schools is to impart primary educa¬ 
tion. As already shown, tlie numbers in the high and middle stages have 
nearly doubled since this was written. The total of girls (including Euro¬ 
peans) studying in secondary schools is 36,392. Of this, 13,430 are Euro- 

K s, 12,390 are Indian Christians, 1,573 are Brahmans, 4,673 are non- 
m'an Hindus, 467 are Muhammadans, 1,186 are Buddhists, 1,768 are 
Parsis, and 905 are classed as others. Tn 1912, 314 girls passed the matricu¬ 
lation, Cambridge senior examination, European high school examination or 
school final examination, or earned the leaving certificate. Among these, 136 
were Europeans. Bombay shows the largest number of secondary schools and 
pupils—55 and 4,844 respectively. The United Provinces, so oackward in 
the number of girls under education of all sorts, has 31 secondary schools 
and 3,393 pupils. 

* 525. In Madras, gijls’ secondary schools are on the whole better housed 
and equipped than boys’ schools. Many of them are boarding schools and 
others have well-mana^d hostels. In Bombay, the whole position of gii^’ 
education is regarded by Mr. Prior as unsatisfactory. Among necessary re¬ 
forms in anglo-vernacular schools he mentions the introduction of a oouise 
adapted for girls,'.the training of teachers, and the-increase of .grant 
aqd -the insp^ting staff to an extent which will enable aided simoo]lB' 
to offer attractive suaries and the inspectress to impress her personality upon 
the sphoola. Of the twenty-four English secondary schools in Bengal,, all 
(except one whi(^ is a government institutiqpyare privately managed (largely 
by missions) and all but three receive aid—some of the high schools as 
as Rs. 500 a raoit^h. In the United Ptovinces all the four high sohools are 
managed missions. A feature in the Punjab is the existence of hostels 
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attached to schools either maintained by missions or by Indian societies. Of 
the latter, two are reported as having respectively 233 and 130 boarders. In 
Easttm Bengal and Assam, the number of secondary schools is small com¬ 
pared witib the general numbers under education. But the province possesses 
a very exo^lent high school at Dacca with training classes and a boarding 
house. 

628. From several provinces come complaints that the secondary curricu- Secondary 
lum for girls is unsatisJfactory, and that it is necessary to discriminate it from curriculum. 
that laid down for boys- Iteyond the option ol talcing a modern European 
lan^age, the matriculation is the same for both sexes, and at Bombay and 
Idaaras a European language is jiermittcd in the case of male students also. 

Mr. Prior fears that, whereas m India onr ideal lihould have been above all 
things to educate girls to become good wives and mothers, we have fostered 
the ideal rendered necessary by our h'nglish redundimt population—namely, 
that girls must be so educated as to be able to earn their own livelihood The 
Bombay inspectress says :—“ It is unfortunate that the school final examina¬ 
tion does not appeal to the Indian girl whose horizon is, as a rule, bounded by 
the matriculation examination. Till this fetish is alsilishcd, it will he im¬ 
possible to hope for a liberal education for onr girls ” The report from the 
United Provinces speaks of the need of a differentiated course in order to make 
secondary education popular At the same tunc*, the popularity of English 
instruction appears to nave led to overloading of the course, and this, com¬ 
bined with the failure of managers to secure good sanitary conditions, is 
• attributed by the chief inspectress as the probable cause of the prevalence of 
consmi^tion among girls in boarding schools and those who nave recently 
left. Government has accordingly lorbidden the teaching ot English m 
lower classes on pain of the loss of grant. In MnduiH the problem appears 
largely to have solved itself There the secondary curriculum is no longer 
dominated by the matriculation examination The si hool leaving certificate 
scheme recognises music, domestic economy and industrial subjects and does 
not insist on English. It is thought that schools will adapt their courses 
more and more to the requirements of girls. 

627. The ^eat majority of girls at school read in })iunary schools Here Primary 
the number of European schools is negligible The total for Indians, includ- schools. 
ing vernacular middle schools, is 13,012 schools with 479,283 pupils, the 
pupils in boys’ schools raise the number to 831,776 The distribution accord¬ 
ing to religions, etc., is sufficiently indicated in the preceding table. Of the 

total numter of schools 8,963 are aided and 569 are government institutions. 

628. The system in the Central Piooinces is one of government schools. 

Of a total of 309 primary schools, 198 are managed government. “ The 
policy of the administration (the resolution states) has been to take into its 
own bands and maintain the management of this branch ot education, except 
in so far as it is supported by private bodies.. The development of girls’ 
schools as carried out by individual local bodies was unequal and unsatisfac¬ 
tory. For the present at least this policy must be maintained; until female 
education has established itself more firmly, its control and administration 
must be direct and centralised. Later in its develojiraent it may be found 
possible to assimilate its administration with that ot the education of boys.” 

A systeoi of testing the probable permanency of new schools has iWently been 
introduced. A committee is formed in the village, and this body inana^fic 
the school for two years, expenditure being oqualIy"dmded between subsenp- 
tiems and grant. The school, if successful, is then taken over by government. 

629. Next come the provinces which depend largely on a board school 
system. In Bombay, where board schools preponderate, Mr. Prior recom¬ 
mends (among other measures) that the administration of board and munici¬ 
pal schools be placed in the hands of government direct, and'that aided schools 
should receive as grant thiw-fifths of their admitted expenditure. The 
majority of schools m the Punjab are managed by the boards. They are not 
wol accommodated; very few schools have any space for play-grounds, and 
even the claes-rooms are small and ill-ventilated. In the United Provinces 
the itmmjber of prim^ schools is nearly equally divided between publicly and 

, privily managed institutions. There are a certain number of'gover^ent 
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schools, called (as m the Bengals) model schools—a draignation which with a 
lew exceptional cases ol surprisingly good work is (as will presently be shown 
to be the case also in the Bengals) a misnomer Ihe condition oi board and 
municipal schools varies largmy according to the interest of the chairman. 

630 In the remaining provinces the great majority of schools are of the 
aided type Madiai> ha'i 181 government schools and a still smallei number 
managed by local bodies Ihe majoiity aie aided and aie largely under 
mission management ihe mission schools ar< generally well housed Bouses 
on a type plan me also being coiisiiucted loi government schools, but many 
aie still held in rented buildiui,s and hasttm Jiciigal mia Aisam 

possess a lew model scliools Ihese weie intended to be model government 
iiistituiiuds, but in leaiit} \ tie neithti Ihij wtn lett to the management 
ot biaids till IDOS whtn govciumciit took them ovei Moi are they yet models 
ot what schools should be Ihe dillicult), says Mi i’lotheio, ‘ in connec¬ 
tion with thcsi schools was that the scheme was s inctioned on the understand¬ 
ing tint the public should jiiovide tlu n(((s''aiy buildings and undntake to 
ket^p them in icpiii Jins oblit,,itiou his not httii piopeily tuihlled Ihe 
housing and eijuipment ol these schools is olten Imicntably bod Ihere is a 
special nttd loi juojici teachers c^uaitets loi want ol suth accommodation 
It IS (Jilheiilt to letam the sciviKs ol young lemalo teacheis” They have 
been siniildily imsute“sslul in Lasterii Bengal Ihe so tailed model 
schools,’ writes an inspector, are each stalled by a master (in two cases b\ 
mistiessis) oil a pay ol lls b, supplemented by an allowance ot Rs 7 a montn 
Joi the cittindinee oi tli* gills \ maid seivaut is enteitamed on Rs 3 a 
month, and thoie is .i gi int ot Rs 2S a yeai loi eoutingencies and prizes 
1 he housing is genei ill) ]hk)i, as also the equipment ’ But the vast majoiity 
ot sdiools m these pioMiiees aie piivately managed and receive aid tiom the 
boaids Jill luent ot tliese ■-thools, says the Bengal report, ‘appears to 
depend iqion whcthii tlieie is .nij special inteiest taken in leraale education 
by membeis ot the distiiet boird oi ot the suhoidmate inspecting stafi. If 
the sihool IS a mixed school loi boys and girls the gnls are olten put in a 
eoinei ami giien only stia\ moiiients ol tlie teieJieis attention, though he 
diaws a special allowance toi teiehing tiiim \s a rule, these girls schools 
aie m an cxtiemolj Iml (ondition Ail the aiailable tunds are wanted lor 
boys scliools ami tin p ly ol tin pandits ol llii -.e gills sennols is generally too 
low foi efliiieniy Olten a.-e is then only i|nahhcation On the other nand 
the aided missum schools in (\ilcntt i are n {« iLcd to bo satisfactory A new 
depaituK in Bene, 1 1 w is ihi o|(inUv, in IhJO ot twenty one peasant girls’ 
scbcxils ihe nuinbei is now thirty two 1 hose aie intended to reach a class 
ot people nsuilly aveise to leinale cducilion But, save that the teacher’s 
pay has been hxed at a i ite highei thin the oidinaiy (to wit, Rs 10), the 
lepoit doc' not state the speii il tli uaitiiistics ot these schools tn I*astern 
Bengal and Assun S2 jjoi (fit ol the institutions are of the aided type, “ the 
uuinbeis ot aided seho Js -.ijs the lepoit ‘ meieised Irom 2,295 to 4,094, 
while til it ot their pupils hi'- iiscn tiom 41 740 to 91,093, or by 118 2 per 
cent Ibis lesult is clue in a Isige nicasuie to the allotments made from 
iinpenal tunds duiiiig the qninqueiiniun undet leview, for the foundation 
ot new pijm.iry giils selH>ols in litinna, ueaily all schools are of the aided 
type It has already bc'cii noticed that the peicoutage at school, while higher 
heie than in any othoi huge piovinee is piaetu illy stationary, though social 
cbnditions tavoiu expansion Ihe it [joit has some inteiesting remarks 
which may have a beaimg' on tins point — 

“llip questicm of tlu i\|misioii ot teimlp kIiu diou c imo under oiireful examina* 
tion in 1911 It IS tomplif iltd by the fut tint pontfiju do prulitally nothing and 
missions lelitivily littk tow irds the vciiiiculii ediustiun of girls Missionary 
iceneics appt<ii to jntlir nif,lo mimuuIii wmk ind only two oi thice monks in the 
v^ole pioViiuc ha\o included gnls auiong (lipir pupils Henco if missions and monks 
sdhcMC to thtsp linos in oidti to pioiidi sullieicnt vcriuculai 'cchools for girlt the 
department vvall hi\e tithe t«) eslihlish stite srhods oi to eneouiage voinaculat lay 
managers to set up aided school•» If the expansion oi boys’ lernaoular education is to 
be earned out in*unly oi laigily through the monastic srhools, an undesirable muliipb* 
cation of schools and weste of teaching power anJ money may ensuo, since, bb pongytt 
do not leceive girls, separate provision for girls will be nocossary m each school area* 
If, on the other band, expan'sion is to proceed largely through lay schools, dupltoation 
of this kuid can be avoided, because in such schools co-education is always possible. As 
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the female achool-going popnlatien ig put at 889,758, of whom scarcely 80,000 are 
reported as being under instruction m public or private schools of any soit, it is clear 
that facilities for female education reijuire expansion tenfold before the mass of the sex 
can lie considered literate. To overtake this task provision not only tor teachers but also 
for inspection (a specially difficult piobleiu) is essential.” 

Id the North-West frontier Province all primary schools save six are 
managed by boards or aided institutions. 

631. The need of a differentiated curriculum is probably less acute in the Primary 
vernacular than in the English stages of instniitinn (liils in primary rwmctt/ujn. 
schools usually (but not always - Bombay is an excejition) read the same books 

as boys, but take sonic special subjects Nevertheless, .n tendency is observable 
here also to a more complete distinction. In Madras a list of subjects was 
issued in 1908, which leaves each manager free to devise with insjiecting 
officers a course suitable to the school in question. Health, house-management 
and plain needlework are to he taught in a practir.il manner in every school. 

A revised syllabus was jmblisbed in Bengal in 1907, for the infant and lowesl 
classes of girls’ schools; it differs from that for boys mainly by adding needle¬ 
work and domestic economy and omitting drill In Burma girls still follow 
in the main the course ]5l*escribcd for Imys, and needlework and calisthenics 
are'not compulsory in primary schools; but the elementary seience and ob]ect- 
lessons contain topics suitable for girls. A sjiecial course for girls in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam was framed towards the end of tlie period on the recom 
mendations of the Female Education Conimiltee It lays stress upon calis¬ 
thenics, hygifno, sewing and knitting. It is too early to express an opinion 
on its resiilt One inspector fe.ars that the staff of teachers wdl not be capable 
of handling it. A teachers’ manual has been produced to liel[) the gurus. 

632. The number of girls in private institutions is 77,259 It is inteiest- Vnvate 
ing to find 1,150 girls studying in advanced institutions for Arabic and inUituticns. 
Persian and 574 in those for Sanskrit. Of the latter a curious exampl" is the 
Jagatpur Asram near (^liittagong, from which girl students have been 
singularly successful in the examinations of the Sanskrit^ B().ird, (’aleutta. 

Nearly 48.000 read in Koran schools. These ate small girls, of whom more 
than half are in boys’ schools. There is likewise tlie Mabakali Palhshala of 
Calcutta, with over 600 girls and fifteen branelics, some ns far away as 
Benares and Bawalpmdi. Sanskrit is taught, and the aim is to bring up 
girls to pay strict attention to the Rhasiric injiinctious in matters relating to 
domestio life and the performance of domestic duties obligatory on orthodox 
Hindu women. Further mention is made of these institutions in cliajiter XX. 

III.—Special cha racterist icx 

633. The special topics which require treatment are co education, the 
systems of grant-in-aid, fees, scholarships higne teaching, })rofessional and 
industrial instruction, training, inspecting agencies and sficeial committees. 

634. If in the preceding section tlie paucity of girls’ schools has proiluced Girls in boys’ 
a shock, it is necessary to remember that nearly half the girls under instruc- schools. 
tion (namely, 407,414 out of 952,911) read iii boys’ schools (see supplemental 

table 166). In 1907 the percentage of those so reading to all girls at school 
was 41-9. Now it is 42-8 for the whole of India, while in Buritia it is as much 
as 76-8, and in Madras 57-8. In the Central Provinces the number has more 
Ulan doubled, but the proportionate increase is concealed by the expansion of 
girW schools. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, despite a substantial increase, 
the same cause has led to a falling off in the percentage. In the Punjab the 
practice appears to be unpopular; only 5-9 of the girls under instruction are 
found in hoys* schools. During the quinquennium the number so reading 
has risen from 270,077 to 407,414. 

636. In small villages the system of co-education in a single institution is 
economical and offers an obvious method of increasing the number of girls 
under instniction- It is accordingly the custom in some provinces to oner a 
higher capitation for girls than* for hoys, whether the former read in special 
or in boys’ schools. This is the case in Madras. In Bengal the teacher of 
a school for either sex receives at least Rs. 2-8-0 a month ii he can induce 20 
giHs to attend regularly, and Re. 1 for every eight girls. In the United 
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ing. 


Provinces allowances have been given at various rates—four annas per diild, 
or eight annas per five children. The ‘ bribe ’ was continued at the Idver 
rate m 1908, and the enrolment of girls in boys’ schools has continued to r^. 
In Burma, save in the pongyi kymng, the practice is natural enough. In 
Eastern Bengal and Assam special grants have been ofiered for girls reading., 
in boys’ schools; and the method was commended by the Female Education 
Committee, since “ more girls could be taught in this way than by any other 
system.” 

536. Opinions as to the desirability of the practice are varied. First, 
there is the possibility of violence being done to social feelings. But the sys¬ 
tem generally amounts merely to the attendance of little girls in primary 
schools for boys; the number who so attend shows that, at least among large 
sections of the population, there is no prejudice; and it is to be noticed that 
small boys too are permitted, without comment, to trespass into the precincts 
of girls’ schools and pursue their studies under the soothing influence of their 
sisters’ society. Secondly, there is the professional distrust, held by many, of 
the value of co-edncatiom Where only small children are concerned, the effect 
is probably insignificant. Thirdly, where special capitation is given, there 
is the suspicion of fictitious entries, nominal attendance, spurious education 
and undue pressure upon parents. Mr. de la Fosse notices the fluctuations 
in number which have followed the rise or fall of the rate of grant, the 

? resence or the transfer of an officer who regards the scheme with favour. 

robably all that this proves is that in some areas the desire of parents to 
see their daughters educated is well diluted with a feeling of human kindness 
towanls the ill-paid teacher who will earn a little more if the small sisters 
accompany their brothers to school for a certain number of attendances. The 
general idea appears to be that the system is to be encouraged in the case of 
small girls, since it can do no harm and may do good; but that the real dis¬ 
advantage of it is that girls are! forced to leave such schools at an early age 
before any permanent impression has been made; and that accordingly it must 
never be regarded as an excuse for not maintaining and establishing girls’ 
schools wherever this is ne.cessary or possible. 

537. The subjects of grants, fees and scholarsliips may be treated 
together, since the feature of concession (intended to popularise girls’ educa¬ 
tion) is TOmmon to them all. The grant-in-aid system is similar to that for 
boys’ schools, but more generous—not only are special capitations permitted 
(as shown in the preceding paragraphs),"but, says the report from Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the calculation of the grant is made with re^rd to the 
expenditure necessary for contingencies, for servants and for the conveyance 
of pupils to 8(!hool. The proportion of allotment from public funds to the 
total expenditure is 24-9 per cent, in the case of aided secondary and primary 
schools for girls, as compared with 14T per cent, in that of a boys’ school. 
The levy of fees is optional or non-existent in girls’ schools, save in those of 
higher grade and the more expensive boarding schools. Thus, in English 
schools the average fee is Rs. 10-7 a year per pupil; in primary schools it is 
Re. -23 (about 3^ pence) a year (see supplemental tables 182 and 184). In all 
classes of schools the average foe is lower in publicly than in privately 
managed institutions, being in the case of primary schools only Re. -04, The 
total fee collection in schools for Indian girls (to which alone these figures 
refer) is Rs. 3,35,900 a year, or about one-eleventh of the total expenditure. 
Ordinarily speaking, giiis compete for the scholarships open to boys and also, 
have a certain number of scholarships reserved for them. This is the case 
in Bengal. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, special collegiate scholarships are 
reserved for girls, and a large number of reserved lower primary scholarships 
were established during the quinquennium. It is stated that 114 scholarships 
of different kinds were held by girls in this province during 1912. In the 
PuVijab there is no competitive examination for girls’ scholarships, but amaU 
monthly sums are paid to most of the pupils who pass the lower and upper 
primary tests. This, as the director sa^, amounts to paying girls for attend-: 
ance, iind should, now that schooling is nfiore popular, be superseded by 
selection.' The amount thus given has increased largely during the period. 

538. Home teaching is the sole way of bringing education within, tlk'. 
reach of purda women whose education during childhood has been n^leoted or 
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incomplete. Such, classes, writes a missionary lady of experience, give an 
opportunite to the married and elderly pecrole and to the widows of teing able 
to read. They also omte in the minds of the people, who have thus become 
familiar with education, a greater desire to educate their young daughters, 
so ^at this arrangement not only spreads education among the present gene¬ 
ration, but also popularises it among them to the advantage of the younger 
generation. “ In Burma,” remarked Mr. Orange, “ there is no occasion for 
xenana teaching except among the Indians domiciled there, but in every 
other province xenana teaching is carried on either by missionary agencies or 
by associations of Indians or by both." Doubtless there is a good deal of 
private tuition. The efforts of government have also increased during the 
quinquennium in the same direction; but the scheme is costly; its success 
depends on the existence of suitable teachers, who are still far to seek, and of 
a sufficiency, which has not yet been reached, of inspectresses; and its scope is 
naturally confined to large centres. The modus operandi is to appoint gover¬ 
nesses who cither go from house to house or take classes of ladies collected 
together in the house of some respectable family. I^ocal committees of organ¬ 
isation are formed. Full figures are not supplied in the reports. In Bengal 
thebe are 78 teachers of these classes, and the number of pupils has risen from 
about 1,200 to 1,431. The chief inspectress in the United Provinces 
remarks:— 

" There are novr five visiting poveniesses at v-orlc, and theie .^re sovoal places \\ hero 
an appointment would he made if a suitable teacher were forthoomiiig. (In the whole 

• the results achieved so far are far from proportionate to the outlay, fn Apm, for 
instance, there are fortr visiting governesses and an average of 48 pu()ils at work daily 
out of 71 enrolled. But the inspectress reports that the work is so spasmodic that there 
is little real progress and the pupils hardly rear!) the lower primury stage: nor is there 
any real desire for this form of instruction thougli it is passividy acc(>p(ed when offered. 

On the other hand there is the fact that many of the-better families in a city such as 
Lucknow arc feeling the Jieed of private teaching and make tJieir own arrangements (o 
secure it. In my opinion it is far better that they should bo left to do so. No iTis])'.‘c- 
tress can have a proper hold over an itinerant teacher or elieck her work thoroughly 
while the responsibility of appointing women to such posts is heavy.” 

In the Punjab it is estimated that there are 723 pupils; and in 1911 
forty-five classes were started in Lahore under a strong committee of Indian 
ladies. From small beginnings in Easteni Bengal tliere have now sprung 
glasses in nine towns (exclusive of a widows’ industrial home), with fifteen 
teachers and 599 pupils, among whom 254 are Muhammadans. The teachers 
are generally in government employ, on pay ranging from Its. 40 to Rs. 50 a 
month and carriage allowances. Five teacners are provided by mission bodies 
who receive grant. 

Apart from the limitation of scope alluded to above, an obvious dis¬ 
advantage of the system is that it may foster seclusion, especially by its 
extension to pupils of tender age who shonld be at school. It is difficult 
altogether to exclude these. Again, owing to the intervals which must elapse 
between the visits of governesses the standard attained is often low. The 
experiment however is one which is probably capable of considerable resulte. 

539. The professional training of women is confined to medicine and Pro/mionoZ 
teaching. There are 65 women in medical colleges, and 227 in medical 
schools. It is unnecessary to add to what has been said in chapter IX, and 
the training of mistresses will receive treatment presently. Allusion must 
however be made to the scheme formulated by Her Excellency Lady Hardinge 
foy-a school to train Indian nurses and midwives. It io proposed to combine 
the echeme with a medical college for women at Delhi, in c-ommemoration of 
the visit of the Queen-Empress. Generous subscriptions ha,ve already been 
. made by princes and wealthy land-owners. This institution will remove a 

* goiWerral check to the medical education of women—^the necessity of studying . 
ta meii’s colleges or mixed classes. 

, 540. Th6girlswhoare8tudyingindustriesareretumedas3,017, of whomZndtMfrioZ ' 

Europeans and 1,372 are Jndian Christians. In schools of art there education, 
are 68 girls—all with one exception being Europeans, Indian Christians or 
Parsis. In commercial schools there are ^8; but these are nearly all Euro- 
' In Madras president there are 753 girls in industrial schools. Pre- 

trtuuahly a rajasiderahle nmnoer learn lace making. This, says the report, 

V ' 8i 
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holds out to women a prosp^ of earning in their own homes. The director 
of industries considers the instruction in this subject more efficient than in 
any other and hopes that, if home firms can be interested in Tndian-made lace, 
a large industrjr may spring up. In Bombay the number of industrial pupils 
is almost negligible. Hut government aids a lace school at Nagar, a Salvation 
Army girls industrial soliool at Satara and a Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission embroidery cla.ss at Manrnad- Bengal returns 681 pupils. The 
most important institutions are those situated at Kalimpong in connection 
with the Olmrch of Scotland Mission under the superintendence of M^rs. 
(Iraham. These consist of lace, embroidery and weaving schools. The sale 
of lace in 1911 realiscsl over Bs. 7,000; and 36 te,aehers have been trained 
since 190.'5 for giving instrudion in braneb lace schools. The main object is 
the establishment of home industries. There is a Buddhist school at Darjeel¬ 
ing which combines weaving and knitting with religious instruction in 
Tibetan, etc. The Mahila. Shilym Asrani in Calcutta is a furda institution, 
managed solely by a committee of ladies, which teaches machine stocking¬ 
knitting, weaving and needhmork- laec, making provinl a failure. It 
receives an annual grant of nearly Rs. 6,000 from government. There are 
other schools -mainly for lace—at Hhawaiiiynvr and EntaJly (Calcutta), 
Cuttack, Ranchi, etc; These are generally managed by missions and faffed 
witli trained teachers from Kalimpong or, in the case of Roman Catholic 
missions, with skilled nuns from Knroyie. There is also a Mission Widows’ 
Itidnslrial Homo at Haranagoro, with 4.’) inmates, who learn various indus¬ 
tries, including e.arf)el weaving. The Punjab has 1,069 pupils. " Gold, 
shoe embroidery is well tanglit in Delhi, and at Palwal lace and network 
are thnionghly icarnl. The S. P. G. iriiddlc .scIkn)!, DeJlii, has a Limerick lace 
class wliich is entirely .self-supporting and in which very good work is done. 
The LiTiicrirk lace done a( Queen Maev’s College is also particularly good-” 
In other [)rovinces the initnbers are small. Convent sclux)ls in Burma teach 
cookery, dn-ss in.alciiic', needlework and lace m.aking; weaving is taught at 
the S. P. G. girls’ school, Sbweix), and in fourteen vernaeidar schools. There 
arc iudust.riarseho'ils at Dacca and Gopalgany in Eastern Bengal, and a 
widows’ home, established l)v a mission lady, at Orakandi (Faridpnr)—^needle¬ 
work and C(K>kery are tanglit Jn the Assam Vallrii four sehools have weuv- 
^ ing looms; the mission at Nowgong (.Assam) Ims e.stablished a weaving class; 

and in St. Alary’s Convent at Shillong girls are trained in laundry work, 
sewing, house-work and cooking. 

541. These bust, however, carry ns to industrial subjects taken as a part of 
the ordinary course. Needlework is generally taught; domestic economy fre¬ 
quently. There is a strong tendency to sacrifice utility in needlework for 
showy and inarti.stic designs. The Bombay inspectre,ss savs that plain n^le- 
work is not poymlar with the parents and the principals of schools are inclined 
to defer to the parents’ taste and encourage showy embroidery. The same 
comydaint is made by the iiisyioclress in the Pun jab, w'ho laments the neglect 
of the old and boaiitiful patterns for ugly work in Berlin wool and velvet 
embroiderj\ The Bombay inspectress also says that the teaching of domestic 
economy will be valueless till it is supplemented by y)racti(;al work;— 

“ II is i'vicb'iit Bint (In- siilijecl is lonlorl upon as oiio for examination only anti it 
i.s probable that more Ilian (K) per <.ent. flo not allempt In apply the rules of hygiene, 
Me. 1 learnt from an inlolligciit el.'iss fages varying from 15 to 18), who were able to 
answer fluently from the notes fliotated bv the teaelier, th.nt they all performed a share 
of the liiiusehobl fbilies. On my Jiaxinling (he suggestion that it was very easy to 
ilispo-se of till' kitelien fefuso by throwing it over the wall into the neighhouriUg oom- 
pound, they <’lioerfnl]y iu!i)niosi'pd and .said that that was what they usually did.” 

Specioi 542, The cxtriiordinary difficulties connected with girls’ education hate 

committees. led Local Governtnemts to tnke special measures for consulting those concerned 
* in the work of teaching a.nd others interested in the subject, and also, so far 
. as possible, to enlist the ftdvice and co-operation of ladies. A committee was 

summoned in the United Provinces in 1905 and funds were allotted for giving 
effect to some of its recommendations. Quring the quinquennium a standing 
committee was established in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Half the members 
were ladies. The first session of the committee was held in 1908, and sessions 
were held'in subsequent years. ^ Among its prinoip^al recommendations hava 
been the creation of a network of board schools in Eastern Beng«d, for which 
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end a survey has been undertaken; the framing of a special curriculum, with 
special text-books, for all but the highest classes; an active policy of training 
and of zenana classes; and special measures for Muhammadans. The exist¬ 
ence of this committee, working closely with the department, has no doubt 
had admirable results. 

543. As one of the effects of these central advisory bodies attempts have 
been made to constitute local committees. These were established in the 
United Provinces in 1908, but have not flourished. They generally lacked, 
says the report, the spontaneous vitality that would ensure regular interest 
and work; a few have shown fitful signs of life; still fewer have evinced a 
genuine interest in tlieir work; the majority have died a natural death. The 
committee in Eastern Bengal and Assam recommended the formation of com¬ 
mittees of ladies at district and sub-divisional lieadquaiters. The result is 
not reported; but there has been a general reorganisation of school committees 
and ladies have been placed on them. 

544. Erom nearly all provinces comes the complaint of the scarcity oiSurmlyoi 
women teachers. The attendance of sinall girls at school is tolerated or even u'omen 
desired by parents in maqy localities. Their continuance at school after the takers. 
age. of twelve is disallowed. The idea of their entering a profession is 
generally viewed with abhorrence. Jtienci'! the number of little girls to be 
taught far outstrips the miqiber of women available to teach them. Owing to 

this dearth, female teachers can command a higher wage than men. A lady 
B.A. may commence service on pay which the le.ss rare male commodity can . 
attain only after some years. But, even so, women are often not forthcoming 
— especially in elementary sch(K)ls. Whem this is the case, men considerably 
past the prime of life are generally selected for this office. In default of 
women their utilisation is generally approved and proves fairly satisfactory. 

Indeed, we learn that in u certain district ol tin; United Provinces " most of 
the so-called scliools in the villages are merely providing a stipend for some 
female, and could only discredit female education;” while the chainnan of 
the board in another district writia, “ At the present stage, of female educa¬ 
tion, the employment of siiperannnated male teacliers Inis this advantage 
that, in order to secure a means of livelihood tor thomselve.s, they create a 
desire for female education in villages which could otheiwise perhaps not be 
touched by the movement for years.” Hut the general cry is for women to 
teach girls; and their paucity is regarded as a serious obstacle to progress. 

In some provinces the majority of girls (even of those reading in girls’ schools) 
are still taught by men- Nevertheless improvement, even in backward 
localities, is reported. In provinces where education has made headway, the 
condition of things is much more .satisfactory. Ijill figures for women 
teachers are not available. Those for a few areas in advanced provinces will 
give a sufficient indication. In Madras, the southern circle shows a majority 
of women over male teachers in girls’ schools, in the central circle male 
teachers form only 36 i)er cent, of the total, fn the less advanced northern 
circle the employment of male tc^ichers was almost the rule till some improve¬ 
ment was effected in the last year of the quinquennium. In Bombay there aitj 
1,154 primary girls’ schools, and no less than 1,342 women teachers in them. 

545. Training presents an added difficulty. Even in Bombay, when? Training of 
training facilities are particularly numerous and of long standing, oidy 595 of mistresses, 
the 1,3^ mistresses just mentioned have undergone training. Not only are 

the remaining 747 untrained; but 615 of them have not even passed the verna¬ 
cular final examination. An inspectress in Madras wvites, ‘‘ The child widow 
is marked out by all the circumstances of her life 1o be the teacher of the 
future. OtJier women teachers are full of family cares and this is one reason 
why they are seldom successful in their school worh.” Another reason 
appears from the report of an inspcctres.s in Bombay, ■ who says that the 
husbands of married teachers are inclined to interfere in the werk of the 
schools and to instigate their wives to submit petitions and generally to 
neglect their duties. “ There a.re,” she says, “ a number of mistresses in the 
department with worthless husbands whose chief purpose in life seems to be 
to get their wives into trouble.” 

. 548. Tliere are now 85 institutions for training mistresses, with 1,508 
pupils, as against 63 institutions and 1,278 pupils in 1907. Of the institu- 
. 2i3 
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lions, 24 are managed by government, three by local bodies, one by the native 
states in IJombay, and 57 (of which 49 are aided) by private bodies—largely 
missions. The total cost has risen from Rs. 2,43,236 to Rs. 3,70,160, of whicn 
over 2i lakhs are provided by government, nearly three quarters of a lakh 
from i)rivatc (largely mission) sources and most of the rest by local bodies or 
the native states of Bombay. The average annual cost of a pupil is found to 
be Rs. 261 (but, sijice expenditure is not always shown, in reality higher) and 
rises to Rs. 368 in the United Provinces. The most complete arrangements 
are in Madras and Bombay, each of which has over 400 pupils under training. 
Bengal lias no institution for training secondary mistresses; the vernacular 
training classes (with the exception of two government schools) are generally 
managed by missions. Eastern Bengal and Assam had no arrangcmdnts of 
any kind; but government classes were established both for primary and 
secondary teacliers at Dacca during the quinquennium and mis.sion bodies in 
Assam are being encouraged to open classes. Tlie United Provinces has some 
gwd in.stitutions, notably the Isabella Thobiirn Normal School at Jmeknow. 
Tiie Punjab has a government scIkkiI at Lahore and classes attached to 
secondary schools, iu Burma there are four aided mission schools. In the 
{'cniral l^rovinccs there are two govcrumenl colleges. A more detailed 
description of the arrangements in each province will be found in appen¬ 
dix XXVI. 

547. It is .m accepted doctrine that the administration and inspection of 
girls' schools iu India should, so far as possible, be in the hands of ladies. 
'I’lic diihculty of transferring these institutions from the ordinary to a special 
ageuc) a'Uses from the smallness of their number and the fact that they are 
scattered ab.>ut often at long distances where their inspection (unless com¬ 
bined witli that of boys’ schools) can be carried out only at considerable incbii- 
leiiierifc and the expenditure of mucli time and money. In 1907, there were 
J4 inspectresses, of whom all tliose in Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the Cen¬ 
tral Pi'ovinccs (numbering seven), as well as the chief inspectress in the United 
I’rovinccs, were in the Indian educational service, while the other four in the 
United Provinces and two in tlie Punjab were in the provincial service. 
Tliere were also 13 assistant and seven sub-assistant inspectresses, making a 
total of 34. lUintui and E.astern Bengal and Assam had no female inspecting 
staff. In the latter province a stall was created during the quinquennium. 
'J’iie sanctioned total is now 21 inspectresses (of whom 12 are in the Indian 
educational service), 17 assistant inspectresses and seven sub-assistant 
inspectresses. (One sanctioned post of inspectress and one of assistant 
inspectress in Burma have not been filled.) The transfer of control and 
insficction from the ordinary agency is not complete; and different arrange- 
ments have been made'in different provinces, such as the transfer of certain 
classes of institutions to the inspectresses, with duties of inspection and 
advice as regards others. 

548. Madras lias three inspectresses and ten assistant and sub-assistant 
inspectresses. Bombay has two inspectresses. In Bengal there are two 
inspectresses and six assistant inspectresses; their powers of control have 
been extended, but administrative matters still r^t with the inspectors. The 
system prevailing in the United Provinces has been entirely changed. There 
were four inspectresses under the orders of the inspectors, the latter being 
indirectly responsible for the education of girls. Their number has now been 
raised to seven, and their pay to Rs. 150 rising to Rs. 250. Their official 
relations with inspectors have been severed, they have been placed under the 
control of a chief inspectress, they inspect schools of every type, and they ate 
solely responsible for model girls’ schools. The chief inspeetre^ mainly 
directs ai\d organises; she inspects only the larger schools and those in special 
need of attention. An assistant inspectress has been put in special charge of 
tbe city schools in Lucknow, apparently with excellent results. In two dis¬ 
tricts a Hindu lady has given valuable assistance as honorary inspectress. In 
another case the results were less happy. In the Punjab there are two inspec¬ 
tresses anti two assistant inspectresses. A 'Scheme is under consideration for 
the appointment of an assistant inspectress in each divi'^ion with a view ^ 
establishing .training classes, the assistance of local effort, etc. Posts of 
inspectress and assistant inspectress have been sanctioned for Burma, but 
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have not been filled owing to want of funds. Two inspectresses and two 
assistant inspectresses have been appointed during the quinquennium in 
East^^n Bengal and Assam. The Central Provinces has one inspectress and 
two assistant inspectresses. As this is inadequate, many schools have had to 
be handed over to deputy inspectors—an unsatisfactory feature, since the 
presence of an inspectress is a powerful factor in the success of schools and 
their management by women has popularised them. 
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(CHAPTER XIV. 

]^DUCATION OF CHIEFS AN]> NOBIiES. 


649. In a country where over one-third of the area is ruled by Indian Jnierdimof 
chiefs, and where class distinctions are, in Lord Curzon’s words, ingrained in the colleges. 
the traditions of the people and indurated by prescriptions of religion and 
race, it is necessary to make special provision for the education of future 
rulers and nobles. For this purpose special institutions have been established, 
amply endowed by the chiefs theiQ.solves and aided by government to maintain 
a strong stall. The original object with which these colleges were founded 
was, again to quote Ijord Curzoii, “ in order to tit the young chiefs and nobles 
of India, physically, morally and intellectually, for the responsibilities that 
lay Ixjfore tliem, to render them manly, honourable and cultured members of 
society, worthy of the high station that, as Ruling Chiefs, as thakurs or sir¬ 
dars, as landlords or jagirdars, or in other walks of life, awaited them in the 
future. With this object in view the founders of these institutions, deli¬ 
berately selecting the English public school system as that which had best 
succeiided in doing a similar work among the higher ranks of English society, ' 
sought to reproduce its most salient features here.” 

/ 550. ./The best known of these institutions are the four Chiefs’ colleges— The four 
the Mayo College at Ajmer for Rajputana, the Daly College at Indore for CAte/s’ 

Central India, the Aitchison College at Lahore for the Chiefs of the Punjab, collies. 
and the Rajkumar College at Rajkot in Kathiawar for the Bombay Chiefs. 

These were founded between the years 1870 and 1886. It was one of Lord 
Curzon’s many activities to acquaint himself with their working and to call a 
conference on the subject in 1902. As a result, they were considerably 
reorganised; and a special branch of the Indian Educational Service was 
established, numbering fourteen officers, together with Indian assistants, to 
carry on the instruction. The administration of the colleges is in the hands 
of councils, consisting of political officers and chiefs. At the Mayo College 
and Daly College His Excellencjr the Viceroy is president. His Excellency 
the Governor of Bompay is president of the Rajkumar College Council. At 
the Aitchison College the president is His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The ultimate control of the colleges rests with the Foreign 
Department. During the quinquennium the nuitiber of pupils in these 
colleges has increased from 319 to 413, and the expenditure from about 2| 
lakhs to about 4 lakhs, to which government cqntributes about 1^ lakhs. 

651. The five years have witnessed a steady development. The number of The Mayo 
pupils at the Mayo College has risen from 143 to 202, the income of the college College, Ajmer. 
from Rs. 83,000 to Rs. 1,20,000, and the chiefs have added over two and-a- 
half lakhs to the endowment fund. The beautiful building has been enlarged 
by seven class-rooms a^d two laboratories, the latter fully equipped by His 
Highness the Maharaja'Seindia of Gwalior. New homses for the residence of 
the pupils have been erected. His Highness the Mahanio of Kotah has -fjre- 
sented an up-to-date sanatorium, with quarters ‘for nurses. The college 
property has been increased by the addition of 52 .acres of land, purchased 
with a lakh of rupees, the gift of His Highness the late Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His Highness the Gaokwar of Baroda presented a squash mcquet court. After 
the Durbar at Delhi, Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress visited the 
college. On this occasion eveiy pupil was presented to Her Maje’sty, aifd the 
college squadron furnished the escort when Her Majesty visited the city. * 

662. The numbers in the Daly College have, notwithstanding diaov^-TJte Daly 
nisation caused by the visitatjpn of plague to Indore, risen from 54 to 64. A College, 
system of prefects was instituted at the close of the quinquennium. The Indore. 
growth of a healthy school spirit is particularly noticed. There have been 
considerable building operations. His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
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Gwalior presented a cricket pavilion. New boarding houses have been 
erected. Old boys, who have inhabited rooms, are co-operating in their 
upkeep, etc. The new college building was also completed and opened by His 
Excellency the Viceroy just after the close of the quinquennium. 

553. The average number of pupils in the Aitchison College has risen 
from 72 to 100 and stood at 105 in the last year of the quinquennium. This 
college is peculiar in that some of the pupils attend the government college in 
Lahoi-e. A useful adjunct to the institution is a small agricultural and dairy 
farm. As a matter of detail it may be mentioned that the conversational 
method of teaching English has been adopted in the lower forms and has been , 
found eminently successful. During the period places of worship have been 
constructed for'the Sikh and Hindu pupils. 

554. i\t the Rajkumar (’ollege 49 Kumars were admitted during the five 

years against 4fi withdrawals, and the number at the close of the period was 
42. 'j'lic finances have been strengthened, the fees now averaging Rs. 30,000 
a year. Many gifts have been made to the college-—a swimming bath by Ilis 
Highness the Jam Sahib of Navaiiagar, two squash racquet courts by His 
llighucs.s the Raja Saheb of Dhrangjiohra, and a sanatorium. His Highness 
Sir Bhavsinghji of Bhavnagar has published a Ix'autiful history of the 
college. Ttu'n; is a successful CMr[>eiitry class. It is interesting to Marn 
that fifteen ex-pupils have durinjj the quinquennium been installed as rulers, 
ten have protcr*ded to the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun, and sixteen 
were iiudiidcd in the escort provided by that corps for Ilis Imperial Majesty 
at the Ihirbar at Delhi. A sign of the iiiterest maintained by chiefs in the 
college where they studied is the establishment of a Past Kumars’ Club, for 
wliioli funds have; been subscribed. , v, 

555. A notable feature of the college life is the strictly residential system. 
Sometimes the Kunuirs live in hostels, somctimc.s in separiite houses erected 
by the family to which they belong for the reception of its scions. Tutors 
and guardians {Molnmith and Mubohihs) are placed iu charge. And the 
pupils are constiijntly in touch with the Pinglish staff on the [daying-fields 
and elsevvluirc. The different parts of education are treatoi in due perspec¬ 
tive. Great care is bestowed on pliysioal upbringing. Riding, tent pegging, 
football and cricket are as much a part of the daily life as are intellectual 
studies As an instance of the attention paid to religious training it may be 
mentioned that the Aitchison College possesses a masjid for the Muhammad¬ 
ans, a tjnrdu'ara for the Sikhs and Ji mandir for the Hindus (the two la.st, as 
mimtioTied alwve, recently constructed); the pupils attend these two or three 
times daily; and qualified religious instructors are provided. The bearing 
ind quiet discifdine of tjie Kumars cannot but impress the visitor. It would 
he hard to find places of instruction more truly and broadly educative, or 
liettor ealciilated to achieve the object in view. Inured from an early age to 
a simple manner of life, to a careful physical training and to the discipline 
which, in teaching to obey, teaches also to rule and iucrea.ses proper self- 
respect; among quiet surroundings and the influence of dignified buildings 
and well-ordered playing-fields, the future chiefs and nobles imbibe the educa¬ 
tion best suited for their calling in life. 

556. Yet, even in the more conservative areas of India, the exigencies of 
mmlern life, the demand for higher forms of efliciency and specialisation, 
have made themselves felt. A strong and laudable desire has evinced itself 
among the chiefs (and freely voieed by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal) 
for further improvement'in the teaching ca,pacity of the existing colleges and 
the addition of facilities for an altogether higher standard of instruction 
equivalent to that required in attaining a degree. The former demand has 
been met by the institution at each of the colleges of a diploma examination 
(first held in 1905), common to them all, the subjects in which are English, 
history, geography and mathematics; and one out of each of the following 
groups:—(f) any Vernacular, (it) either science or Sanskrit or Persian, (ui) 
either administration or advanced mathematic.^. The numbers of those who 
have appeared and passed during the quinquennium arc 89 and 79 respwt- 
ively. ■ This examination is regarded as the equivalent of the matnoulation 
by the University of Allahabad in the case of pupils of the Mayo College (it 
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is understood the University is reconsidering this arrangement) and by the . 

Timjab University in the case of pupils of the Aitchison College. The Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay refused recognition of the examination in the case of pupils 
of the Rajkumar College, partly because a classical language formed no 
nece.ssarv part of it. Further, to satisfy the wish for a still higher .standard, 
a post difiloma course, extending over three years, and comprising English, 
history and studies in administrative .subjects of con.sid('rabie diffieultv. w,s.s 
established in 1907 at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and in August 1909 at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot; in 1912 the Daly College, too, had a class of three 
students. It w.as afterwards found convenient to coiu^ntrate this course at 
the Mayo College. The passing of the examinfition is regarded as a quali¬ 
fication equivalent to the B..A. for government service by the Covernment of 
India and the Iflcal Governments of Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province. 

Though the numl)er of candidates is few (three having passed out of 
five presented during the quinquennium), the experiment is regarded 
as aufficienllv promising to justify further extension of the system Tlie 
iH'st method of elTecting this is now under consideration and important de¬ 
velopment may bn exj'cctod'in the future. The need for increasing efficiency 
has thrown n str,sin upon the staff .ni'd steps have been taken to incn'uac if. 

And the re-adjustment of organisation and courses to provide for higher 
study without detriment to the essential features of the life in the colleges 
requires careful solution. 

557. Before leaving this subjeot, it is necessary to st.a,te the change wdiich Inx'i)ections. 
has been made in the arrangements for inspection. Previously the Director of 
Ihihljr Tnstnution in th" Punjab was responsible both for this a.nd for the 
eondiiet of the examin.ition. In 1907-08, the Director Ceneral of Education 
in India, a.ssisted bv another officer, performed these duties. In loth cases 
the task w,as found impracticable as an addition to the ordinary lalours of 
the oflieer eonecriied. .Aeeordincrlv in 1908, it was resolved that two ednea 
tional officers fone qualified in science and mathema.tic.s, the other in literarv 
anbieet.s) should annnallv be selected and receive honoraria for inspecting the 
colleges and for aiding in the conduct of the examination, the gmieral snt)er- 
vision of which rests with the Department of Education in thie Government 
of Indi-i. 

558 Besides these four colleges, which serve the large collections of native Other colleges 
.states in northern, central and western India, there are institutions in o\\\e,v and schools. 
localities for the education of chiefs and nobles controlled by I.ocal Govern¬ 
ments. At Newington, Madras, the Court of Wards maint.ains a school for 
the minor proprietors of estates that come under their management. It eon • 
tains thirteen pupils and is well reported on. In 1909-10. at the instance of 
the Maharaja of Bobbili. government .appointed .a committee to draw up a 
scheme for a zamind.ars’ college. This still awaits the raising of funds. 

Efforts are made in the Bombay presidency for the education of Girasias and 
Talnkdars. partly in special schools as at Wadhwan, Gondal. Sadra and 
Godhra, partly in hostels as at Da.udhuka (where an excellent building has 
just been completed) and at Nadi ad for those who cannot afford education at 
the special institutions,* and in the Talpur hoarding house attached to the 
Sind mnrlrassa for descendants of the ancient Mirs of Sind. In Bengal, the 
period ha.s seen the amalgamation of the madriuisa at Mnr.shidahad -a high 
school intended for the edne,ation of the Nizamat, nr (Jescendants and rela¬ 
tions of the Nawab--with the Local Government high school. The Nizamat 
bovs are lodged in a special hostel where provision is made for their discipline 
and ndigiouB training. Several sons of zamindars read at the Ranchi, 

Hazaribagh and Ghaibassa High Schools, at the first of whiih hostel arrange¬ 
ments are made for them under the supervision of the- European headmaster * 

Some of the feudatory chiefs of Orissa read at the. Mavo College, otliers at 
the Rajkumar College at Raipur. The Colvin Talnkdars’ school at Lucknow, 
for the sons of the nobles of Ondh; has been greatly improved. The staff has 
been strengthened by the addition of an English vice-principal; the pay of 
the Indian teachers has been revised; the accommodation in class rooms and 

• Annual Beport of the TaJnWnri SetUement Officer for the year 1911-12. 
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hostels has been increased; a science laboratory, a new library and a common 
room have been erected by subscription; Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad 
Singli of Balrainpnr has presented a swimming bath; the Sajjad Memorial 
liall lias been added, and a plot of land purchased for a demonstration farm. 
■* 1 have no hesitation,” says the inspector of schools, “ in praising very highly 
the painstaking care that is bestowed upon all the boys now being educated 
here. 'Phe work in school, the games, and the supervision of the hostcls^nd 
of the menial staff are all very carefully orgaiiiseti and systematically chc.ck- 
eil.” The only cause for regret is that more of those for whom the institution 
is intended do not make use of it or do not enter it at a j'ounger and more 
inalleabh' age. The highest enrolment recorded was in 1910, when the num¬ 
bers reac'hed sixty-four. The Aitchison Collego at Lahore has already been 
briefly described. But it is interesting to learn that a i-oiigh annual census 
is taken in the Punjab with a view to discovering how far the sons of chiefs 
and gentlemen of rank are being educated. 8o far as such figures are 
capable of exactitude, it is found that out of .^>20 such hovs, onlv five were 
undergoing no education, while the great majority are in schonlr, .and colleges. 
Tn (he resolution the Lieutenant-Governor says, “The Queen Marv's C-ollege 
will, it is hoped, eventually do for girls of g<K>d family what the Aitchison 
(.'ollege is doing so well for boys of the same class ” Sons of 1 ho Shan Ghiofs 
in Burma are educated in a s;iecial anglo-vernacnlar school at Taunggyi. 
which is reported to Iw flourishing. At Raipur in the Central Provinces 
there is a Rajknmar College for the nnnierons states and zaniindaris of the 
eastern part of that province and for th" nei'j-ijlMmring states of Bengal 
There are 27 pupils. In 1909. tlie final examination of the college was re¬ 
cognised by the Ti'niversity of Allahabad as equivalent to the niatricnlation. 
In 1910, a .science laboratory wius completed. The S5'^steni of religions in¬ 
struction has continued with success. 'Phe question of reorganisation is 
being contemplated, and just after the quinquennium closed a member of the 
Indian educational service was appointed principal. 
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v'lDtrOATlOK OF BiniOl^FANS 


, l —Gemial 

MJ> Special institutions aie maintamed lor the education of ‘ any person Dt/inttion. 
of Entropean descent, puie oi mixed, who retains Luiopeau habits and 
inodiea oi llle In addition, httecu pei cent oi the nunibei enrolled in 
each, school may be Indians (in Bombay twenty per cent) Ihc dehnition 
IS a reasonable one, as was pointed out at the conleieucc ol l‘)12 Ihe leport 
Iroin Bengal states that it is too wide lor pvuposes of competition foi scholar 
ships. Scholarships lor hmopeans are distinct liom those foi Indians, as 
are also cunicula, examinations, etc 

borne oi the Luiopean schools were founded at an early date—the Higtoryt 
Calcutta charity schools, the Uoveton College, the Maitmieies, etc In IbDO 
Bishop Cotton appealed Ibi a scliool in the Himalaya Ihe advantage ot 
locating schools m a healthy climate was obvious ihe Bishop Cotton and 
the Lawience Miiitaiy bchools, as well as many other institutions, aie to 
bo lound m the hills or in saiubiious places like Baiigaloic Ihe question 
^ ol the education ol Luiopeans and the domiciled community tame toi a tim» 

* into prominence owing to this appeal and Lord t aiming s minute on the 
subject in the succeeding ycat ibe mam policy Uni down m the minute 
was sell help with liberal aid lor the accomplishment oi a task whu li neithei 
government nor mission bodus could undcitake bive lor a special leport 
which showed that m l87o tin rt weic 15 0b7 childiin ol the domiciled com 
munity at school out ol a total ot 5Jb 049, and that goveinnicnt spbnt annually 
1| lakhs on the schools, the problem sank into compaiativc obscurity till it 
was levived by Lord Lytton in 1870 when Anhueafon Lalys ( ommittee 
w IS constituted and made some stiiking ucommendations In 1888 a code 
wao issued which prosciibed a system ol aid by results J lu whole question 
wis igdin raised at Loid Cuizous conlcicnce m 1901 Ivvo (ommittees 
were toimed—one, the Hill bchools Committee to tnqime into the admmis' 
tiation of certain institutions the othei Mr Pope s t ommittee to revise the 
code IhiB brings us within two yeais of the quinquennium undei rtview 
Ihe revision ol the code, the giants made dunng the {oiiod snd the con 
tc/eiice lield just alter its close will be deilt with presently \n admiiablc 
sumnniy of uie history ot European education up to IbSb is to be lound in 
the Ri st quinquennial review, by Sir Allred Crolt 


II~ Progress in the quingutnmum 

561 In 1907 Mr Orange obseived that the numbei of I uropeans and of Figures of 
the domiciled community under instruction showed no temhney to increase si^oohand 
Inclusive of those reading in schools for Indians, it was 29174 in 1897 and pupUs 
31 ISO in 1907 Mr Orange did not conclude liom this But the possible 
maximum had been reached On the contrary assuming that the number ot 
this community must have increased and having regai a to the tact that in 
1S92 the number under instruction nearly equalled those ot i school going age 
(26 000), he considered that piobably a greater propoition of the lower class 
were growing up out of the reach ol schools than was the case ten and 
Rfteen years ago Ihe figures available at the close of the last quinquennium 
warratnlied the supposition that some 7,000 children are going uneducated 
On the one hand, Mr de la losse writes, that, though ,the figures in the 
United Provinces would seem to show that there are children growing no 
illiterate, hi such eases is comparatively rare and is confined 

to pHces fito® schools Sir A Bourne suggests that a slight 

diminutidft ^ at s^hwl in Madras is due to a diminution of the 

European pepslit^ «pi^den®r The Burma census report* states 
that cvei 7 ^SS|R«nSt meW uf the Eufopeim and Anglo Indian 
races m that ywr ^d we have the social 
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couditions prevalent in the Kintals of Calcutta and similar slum populations 
in Madras and other large cities. And Mr. Wright observes that in the 
Central Provinoes during the past ten years the European and domiciled 
]X)pulation has increased by 54 per cent., the children at school by only 6-7 
per cent. Too much regard must not be paid to provincial figures and deduc¬ 
tions from them; for members of this community frequently^ avail themselves 
of educational facilities in provinces other than that of their residence. 

5t)2, In liritish India as a whole the number of European schools and 
colleges has slightly decreased, owing to the disappearance of collegiate 
depaiLineuts which mainly existed in name and of primary schools which, 
save as ahording a preparatory stage m small places, are not generally 
rcgarued as serving the needs of the community. I'upils have increased from 
2y,8b2 to 88,551 (see supplemental tables 185 and 198). Mot all these pupils, 
however, aie Europeans; and, on the other hand, there are Europeans reading 
in schools primarily intended for Indians. There are 2,271 Indians reading 
in Eui'opoan schools and 8,021 Europeans m schools for Indians. The 
number of Europeans at school including 71 in private institutions would 
therefore be more correctly stated as 84,872. But this figure agaiu 
is lallacious. It does not include pupils in schbols situated in areas not 
covered by the provincial reports; and one oi those areas—the civil sthtion 
and cantonment ol Bangalore --is one of tlie most important centres of 
European education in India, containing seventeen sciiools with 1,9(15 
European pupils drawn, not merely I'rom the place itseli, but also Iroiu 
distant provinces. 'The addition ol tlie.se brings uj) the number at school' 
to 80,27'?. 'This represents a substantial advance upon any previous figure 
reported, aecouuted for partly by the increase in those at school and partly 
by tlie previous omission of tlie Bangalore figures. 'The figure is still slightly 
under'^itstimated as it takes no account of schools in iilaces like Quetta and 
Hyderabad; - 

508. Nor is it easy to cixlculate the European population of a school-going 
age. The total*numbor of Europeans and tfic domiciled community in all 
India (both Hritisli provinces and native states) is now returned as 301,438. 
But the ordinary lormuhi of 111 teen per cent, as representing the proportion 
which should be at school does not hold. T'irst, the actual strength ol the 
British troops serving iii India is 75,319 {aiz., 2,330 officers and 72,989 in 
other ranks). The jiroportioii of children is naturally less in a military 
[lopulatiou (where marriage is restricted by the limit of soldiers’ wives per¬ 
missible on the strength) than in a settled civil population; nor are the figures 
of children studying in regimental schools shown in the returns. Second, 
a considerable numbea of Europeans, civil and military officers, merchants, 
etc., Jiabitually send their children to be educated in England; while a certain 
portion of the w'ell-to-do domiciled community undoubtedly follow the same 
practice. It would iierhajis* be reasonable on these gi’ounds to deduct 60,000 
from “the population for purposes of calculating the proportion which is of 
school-going age. 1 f we take the population as 240,000 and the number at 
school as 36,000, the proportion at school would be 15 per cent. This 
rough calculation (which must be taken for what it is worth) would 
appear to show that all those of a school-going age are at school. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt lhat a certain number of children are growing 
ii|) uncared for and untaught in the by-ways of big cities; and it is probable 
that the children of a school-going age should, in the case of this community, 
be reckoned on a highifr percentage ^an fifteen, since a reasonable livelihood 
is possible for its members only if they pursue their studies to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen years. Nevertheless, previous calculations have pro¬ 
bably eii;ed on the side of pc.ssiniisin owing to the omission of Bangaloro 
.^hools from the figures and the inclusion in the figures of population of a 
military element tliat amounts to no less than one-fourth of the whole. 

664. The total expenditure, direct and indirect, on European institutions 
has risen from Rs. 36,04,759 in 1897 and Rs. 53,03,235 in 1907 to Rs. 66,24,645 
in the last year of the quinquennium. Of this sum, direct expenditure 
accounts for' Rs. 34,53,496 against Rs. 27,16.871 in 1907. The growth is 
large, but li'as been especially large under indirect expenditure. Here the 
increase is not in expenditure on buildings, etc. (which has actually declined); 
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but uuder the misceiianeouB head, where it has risen from ils. lS,0b,iy8 to. 
its. 23,63,776. Detailed hgures in tiie Bengal report show the cause—a large 
expansion in boarding cJiarges, due doubtless to increased numbers and a 
better standard. Out of a total expenditure in that province of Es. 9,49,681 
under the miscellaneous head, boarding charges account lor no less than 
Es. 6,33,894, while contingencies, etc., are responsible for Es. 1,55,825. 

666. As to sources of income, no less than Es. 44,00,000 of the direct and 
indirect expenditure is derived from fees, subscriptions, etc., while 
Es. 21,24,554 comes from public funds. But, by reason ol ihc items included 
under indirect expenditure, tliis does not loriii an accurate criterion, it 
13 negessary to consider direct expenditure. Of tlic direct expenditure upon 
each pupil in a European institution, one-third is dcriseu irom public funds, 
against one-half in institutions for Indians, ihe grainjLous services of a 
host of devoted teachers in deiioimnational schiKiis, es|jccially those main¬ 
tained by Eoman Catholic orders, constitute a i iirther jirivatc contribution 
of incalculable value.. The annual tuition fee for a pupil in a European 
institution averages Es. 38; for a pupil in an institution for Indians it 
averages Es. 2. These figures testify to a considerable aiuount oi private 
effort. But it is to be remembered that the majority of Kiirojiean pupils are 
educated in secondary schools—a fact which partly explains both the larger 
private contribution and the higher fee rate. jVIso, the increase m recent 
years has been in provincial expenditure (aided by imperial grants). It has 
been mentioned that in 1876, government spent i 5 lakhs on this kind of school. ■ 

In 1897, the expenditure (both direct and indirect) hom this source had 
risen to Es. 7,75,000, in 1907 to Es. 16,54,000, and m 1912 to Es. 20,95,000. 

The variations in fee income are remarkable Es. 31,11,000 in 1897, falling 
to less than Es. 16,00,000 in 1902, and gradually rising again to Rs. 24,69,000 
in 1912. These figures include boarding as well as tuition t'c,ef-r cue varia¬ 
tions arc probably due to the omission of the former in some years. Subscrip¬ 
tions, etc., show slow but steady increase from Rs. 15,00,000 in 1896 to 
Rs. 17,62,000 in 1907 and to Rs. 19,31,000 in 1912. 

566. Thus, while benevolence plays a solid and steadily increasing part in hnjKriul 
the education of this community, the direct cost to parents and pupils hasyrawis. 
fallen in the last fifteen years' (though it displajs a tendency to rise to 
its former level), and expenditure from government funds has greatly in¬ 
creased. A new impetus has beirn given to private effort by the formation 
of Sir Robert Laidlaw’s Committee, which is now collecting funds for schools 
of all denominations except Roman Catholic schools. The great increase in 
state subsidies within recent years dates from the coniinencement of a liberal 
policy of imperial assignments. In 1906 the Government of India made a 
recurring grant of Rs. 2,46,000 in aid of this clas.s of cdncatioii. The objects 
specially recommended were the improvement of the pay of teachers, enhance¬ 
ment of grants for equipment and maintenance and provision of scholarships 
on a more generous scale. A recurring grant of Us. 10,000 was also made 
to the Government of the Punjab tor the niainteniince of the training class at 
Sanawar. Early in 1911 a non-recurring grant of Es. 6.57,000 was given. 

In 1912 new imperial assignments were made of Es. 20,000 non-reciirring 
and Rs. 3,70,000 recurring. These grants were distributed to provinces as 
follows :— 


Profi&e«. 

Be* Ktm- 

currlng. reoDrrtng, 

B(. Bi. 

Madm . . • 4i0,000 

Bombiijr • • • SS.OOO 

BmKnl and Eailnni 70,000 ... 

ami Acaam. 

Unltad Pnnnnaaa . 50,000 ... 

Punjab . . . 37,000(<t) ... 

Bavma . . 1%000 

Oentml ProTineef and IS,000 
Berar. 

Tosat . 8,66,000 tat 


---\ 

Re- Non- 
earring, recarrlag, 

Ba. Ba. 

30.000 

... 10 ,( 10 ') 

... 1,67,000 1 

... 8,00,000 

... 1,60,000 

60.000 
60^100 

... 6,67,000 ! 


Be- Non* 

earring, zrcttrrluge 

Bt. Ba. 

83.000 20,000 
40,000 

,19,000(6) ... 

47,000 

38,000 

31,000 

18,000 

1,70,000 20,000 


B&> Non* 

earringa reearring. 

a*. Ba. 
1,22,000 60,000 
»7n.()00 10,000 

1,86,000 1,67,000 

97,000 2,00,000 
76,0(H) 1,60.1100 
4:1,1'00 60,000 

25,000 60,(j00 

6.26,000 6,77,000 


Orand 

Total. 


Rb. 

1,72,000 

85,000 

3,56,01)0 

2,97,000 

2,35,"O0 

93,000 

76,000 

13,08,000 


ta) Inrtndoa Rt. 10,(XX) Sanawar, 

(6) Inclndet Bibar and Oriaaa and Aaaam, 
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11‘ it is permitted to look beyond the quinquennium, we find that in 
1913 yet otJier grants were made, aggregating Rs. 28,00,000 non-recurring 
and Rs. 3,00,000 reowring. Thus, apart from the grants of 1906, and apart 
from any increase in provincial expenditure, the imperial grants given in 
the past three years amount to 1:231,800 non-recurring and £44,866 annually 
recurring. 

667. The features of the quinquennium have been a more generous treat¬ 
ment of the institutions designed tor this deserving and useful section of the 
population, through the application of the new code of 1905 (some of the 
lecitiircs ol which will presently be described) and of liberal grants. Sir A. 
iJoiinie .says oJ Madras, Having in view tlie geographical distribution of 
tiie seliools, whicli leases no centre of Eurojican jiopulation without least 
one, tile oper.ition of the provision in the code for the assisted education of 
eliilclivn wlio.se parents live in places where there is no school, and the 
aetivity of the orphanages, there is no reason to think that the supply of 
thiropeaa education does not adequately meet the demand for it.” Mr. Godley 
also wi'ite.s of the Punjab - 

■ 'i’lio .sui)ji‘i:t of Kuiojipnii itdaiMliuii in iiidia lius oJ! Into l)ot*u uttnieting much 
iiUciilioii, .iiid .soiiiowliiit Mwoejiiiij' nsficrlioiis huvo hceti innde rogjudiuff the incthcijiiicy 
of the seliools ;iiid tin.' imidequucy oi tin; go vui lime lit giMiils. W'liiitoier may he the 
case III otlicr |).iif.s of India, it would he a iinslalti; to suppose that in the Punjiih the 
pi'ohieiu has not heeti faiily dealt with in the |kisI, or that thcie is present iicgleet. 

I here js .suliicieut sehuol ueconimodutiou tor the eoiuparatively small iiumher 
ot iliildiHii, at any rate for guls. Thanks to the unstiuted ettorts of the nuns 
of lilt' vailous orders, the laemhers of 81. Hilda's 8 oeu't 3 ', and other devoted 
workers, and also to iiheral assistance from goveriimciii, I'ducalioii is atlaiualile at a 
veij moderate eosl. Tliere is no class of European or Aiiglo-liidiau cliildl'en ill the 
piovjiice glowing up without education for want of school fai'ilities. Poverty or 
luipiovKirR'.'o.^ ol parents iiiaj' cause hatdship in individual iustaiices; such cases, 
liowi'ier, occiU'Tii ever}' eouiilry, and c.in only he satisfactorily provided for when the 
coiices.Mous oft'ered hy liic slate system of education are siljijih'iuclited by jirivate charity. 
Itelii'f of tins kiud^ is alfoideil in the Punjab by the Auglo-liuliaii (Jltililruu’s Relief 
Association, the Piiiijah Masonic Institute, and by indigent grants from goiernmcnt. 
itloiiey could doubtless he devoted with advantage le improving the school staffs and the 
ijiiality ot the teaiJiiiig, liul a pessimistic view of the tiiture of European educaiinu in 
this jirovitice docs not seem to he warranted by facts.” 

568. T'he problem, however, is one ot such importance to a community, 
small in size, but for whose very existence the present form of government is 
responsible, tJiat it was (.Icomed advisable to hold a representative conference 
lu (Simla in 1912, which is hereafter referred to as the eonterenco of l9l2. 
ihis eoiifercuce was presided over by the llou’blc Sir llarcourt Butler, 
Member lor Education* in the Viceroy’s Council. There were in addition 
tliirty-nine repre.sentatives of all interests, including the Bishops of Bombay 
and Lahore, the directors of public instruction and persons engaged in active 
educational work in schools of different denominations. The Ilon’ble 
Mr. Sayid All Imam, Law Member of Council, and the Most Reverend Arch¬ 
bishop Kcnealy also attended some of the sessions. Many important and 
practical resolutions were passed. Those which called for most urgent treat¬ 
ment dealt with the subjects of e.Ktension of education to children who do 
not now attend school and the improvement of the pay and prospects of 
teiKihers. Others dealt with tlie grading of schools, the training of teachers, 
the foundation of a college for Europeans, grants-in-aid, examinations and 
eertificiites, .scholarship^;, and medical inspection and supervision. Some of 
them are noticed in detail in the last section of this chapter. 

111. — Institutions. 

♦ • 

, 689, Out of the total -of 390 institutions for Europeans, only twelve are 
maintaine’l by government; 356 are aided; 22 are unaided. The schools are 
generally managed by religious bodies. Those maintained by government, 
by committees, by railway companies and liy private individuals are un¬ 
denominational. It has been estimated that about fifty per cent, of the 
children at school are educated in Roman Catholic schools. In Bengal, for 
instance, the pupils are distributed as follows—in Roman Catholic schools, 
55-89 per cent; in Church of England schools, 16'34 per cent; in Non Con- 
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formist schools, 6'0 per cent; in Church of Scotland schools, 3-55 per cent; 
in schools under Jewish management, 1-7 per cent; in government schools, 

3*S per cent; and in schools under other undenominational managemenu 
13"0 per cent. In llombay we find that 43 schools are Roman Catholiti ^-h 
33 the pupils are brought up in the Church of England, and ten are managed 
by other Protestant bodies. 

570. Where educational institutions are of a denominational character, Concentration. 
overlapping is inevitable. The existence of overlapping is mentioned in five 

of the provincial reports. In Madras and the Punjab this has been to some 
extent remedied by the amalgamation of higher schools. In the latter pro¬ 
vince the ideal is tliat secondary education should be given as far as possible 
in bohrding schools in the hills, while schools in the plains should be of tJie 
primary type, save at Lahore. Tbougli Mr. Godley .says that the ideal is 
not likely to be fulfilled in the immediate future, a certain amount Has 
already been done by abolisbing the higher classes in some of the plains 
schools, ine general quesiion was considered by the conference of 1912 and 
a resolution was passed urging the desirability of concentration. 

571. In 1907 Mr. Orange remarked that there were attached to the schools Colleges. 
for.general education fifteen college departments giving a so-called univer¬ 
sity education, but that only four of these were afliiiated nominally to a 
higher standard than the intermediate in arts, and that none, in fact, 
amounted to more than being the top class of tlie school, in which a little 
special teaching was given fur the university intermediate examination. . 

“ It IS extremely doubtiul, ’ he wrote, “ whether the universities will permit 
the contimianee of the alliliatioii of these classas, especially as in the majority 
of- these schools the colh'ge departments contain no pupils." 'I'he prophecy 
has been fulfilled. Only six of these collegiate classes survive--one in 
Madras and five in the United Provinces, four for women and^t^o ttir men. 

The number of their pupils is 37 .against 59 five years ago. I'liis, however, 
does not represent the total number of European students reading m arts 
colleges. More read in institutions for Indians than in thesd .so called colleges 
for Kurojieans. The total is 298 against 150 in 1907. The question of 
establishing a college specially for Europeans was debated at length at the 
conference of 1912. A considerable liody of feeling was in favour of a 
separate and self-contained course for Europeans from start to finish; and, 
notwithstanumg some weiguty o[)inions to the contrary, the conference recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a separate university arts colleire affili.at«*d to 
a western university or conferring its own degrees; in defeult of this, graduate 
courses in arts end sr-ieriee attaciied to a training college for teachers- such 
as (see paragraph 597) has been proposed at Bangalore. The erection of 
hostels for members of the domicih'd community in connection with existing 
colleges for Jmlian.s vv.as .also advocated. 

572. It is unnecessary to speak here of tlie ordinary schools. Thent^chot^s. 
organisation will be described later on. It will snflice to notice that nearly all 

are of the secondary grade. There are 124 high schools and 149 middle 
schools; these taken together contain 28,904 pupils. 1’rima.ry schools number 
only 77 and their pupils 3,527. An education ending at the primary 
standard is regarded as of little use for this rommiinitv. though good 
institutions of the elemeniary grade have been established in Bengal. 

573. Professional training is given mainly in colleges for Indians. Some- Crofemoml 
times, as in the engineering wllcges at Sib[)ur and I^rkee, special facilities 

are ollered to Europeiuis. I'he total number reading in professional college.s 
is 333 against 338 in 1907 (see supplemental table 198). The number reading 
law remains insignificant. There has been a decrease of those in engineering 
colleges counterbalanced by an increase in medical eollfeges. Thfe decrea.ie 
at Sibpur is deplored by the principal as a loss to the college; he consider! 
the excellence of the training and the ease of fin»ling employment arc not 
realised. The total of male professional students has slightly increased; 
that of women has fallen from* 74 to 57. 

574. The number of industrial schools has risen from five to fourteen; Indmtrial 
those classed as ‘ other schools ’ have fallen from twenty-one to ten (see supple- training. 
menial table 192). Pupils undergoing industrial and technical education 
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have risen from 167 to 525. Among these institutions may be mentioned 
St. Aloysius' School at Vizagapatain, which has excellent buildings and plant, 
the sub-overseer classes at the Victoria School, Kurscong, the Jamalpur and 
Kharagpur night schools for railway apprentices, and the Calcutta Technical 
School; the night schools for ai'prentioes of the Oiidh and Rohilkhand and 
the Gi'eut Indian I’eninsula Railways; and the industrial class at St. Francis 
de Sales’ School at Nagpur. Tn commercial schools the numbers have risen 
from 106 to 258, the increase being almost entirely among girl pupils. The 
largest institutions are the commercial (dasses attached to the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. in Calcutta. 

A certain amount of industrial training is imparted in the general 
course (r.y., in the higher elementary schools of Bengal) or in classes attached 
to or<linary institutions. Thus, the Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund, has 
a telegraphic class; that at Sanawar and the Lahore Cathedral Orphanage 
have carpentry classes; the Boys’ Orphanage at Lahore has commercial 
classes. Band music is taught in the Lawrence schools; and there is also a 
special seh(X)l of this subiect for Europeans in Madrais. Domestic economy 
is taught to girls at St. Helen’s Convent in Bengal and elsewhere. The Oak 
Grove School, Mnssoorie, maintained by the East Indian Railway, has 
excellent techidcal and domestic science classes, of which an interesting 
account is given in the latest report on the schools of that railway. Special 
mention will presently be made of the Woodburn Cottage IToracs, Kalim- 
pong. 

575. As regards professional and technical and industrial education in 
general, the total number of fuipils under such instruction has decreased 
from 1,833 in 1907 to 1,631, out of Avhieh nearly half are women. The 
contraction is not explained in the reports, hut may possibly he due to some 
change'!" glassification, since a remarkable drop has occurred in those shown 
as enrolled irt' other schools. Decrease has also teiken place in the numbers in 
medical schools The total number undergoing these forms of instriiction 
is hv no means ifisignificant when the strength of the total communitv is 
considered. The following passage from the report of the United Provinces 
is Morth (|Uoting in this connection :— 

“ Tlip niglit school for FiUropeaa nnd Anglo-Indiiia apprenlires of the Oudh and 
Iloliilkliand llailwiv has apr|nircd a separate hnildiiig of its own and has made additions 
to its equipment and furniture. Its work has been satisfactory and well organiml, bnt 
it.s enrolment has f.d'en {rradn.illv during tlio quinqiienTiinm from 62 to 30. The 
reason given is that not snffieionl apnlicaiits with the required edne.Uional qualifirations 
wero fmtheominsr. The inspeetor savs: ‘More a))prentiees would have been taken on. 
if more well edneatod lads had offered. The small miinher of comparatively well 
edup.ated lads offprinjr was rathpr surprising, considpring the good prospeets before a 
plever, well ednp.itod lad with pharaoter nnd pommon spusp who knows his work. Sncli 
men btp ponstanllv rpqnirpd I'a thp higher hranelies and cannot alwavs be found.’ This 
is an illuminating Tart in ^'^ew of the general poinplnint of the paucity of openings for 
Europeans in India.” 

576. There arc a fair number of orphanages for the education and up¬ 
bringing of wai fs and strays and children of the indigent. Here the various 
missions, assislcd by special grants under the code, do admirable work. I’he 
Bengal report .-ipiecinlly mentions Canon Jackson’s school in Scott’s T/ane, the 
schools of the Loreto Nuns and the free day and boarding schools of the 
Chrislian Brothers. These are in Calcutta. At Kalimpong, in the 
Himalfiya, are the well known St. Andrews’ Colonial Homes of the Church of 
Scotland Mission managed by Dr. Graham. The children are got hold of 
when young, carefully trained among healthy surroundings and in good 
climate and brought up to useful employment. There are 343 children in 
residence. Subscriptions and legacies to"the homes have totalled just under 
five lakhs in ihe past quinquennium; while the government grant and fees 
avferage each about a quarter of a lakh per annum. The children are 
accommodated in separate houses. Tn the Woodburn Cottage Homes there 
nve agric.nltih'al and technical classes. The^girls have donfestic training 
Throughout. No domestic servants are perraitt'ed; all household work is done 
by the children under the guidance of the supervising bodies. There U also 
a regular class for training children’s nurses. During the quinquennium, 
an Assam Cottage was added to the houses at Kalimpong. Here 32 boys 
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are educated. The BubBcriptions raised in Eastern Bengal and Assam . 
towards t^e maintenance amounted to over Rs. 8,000 in 1010-11. As Mr. 

Prothero remarks, India wants more Kalimpongs. 

1V.—Special features. 

677. It is a peculiarity of European schools that they are organised under The code. 
a code substantially the same for all India. This code is the outcome of 
the conference of 1901, and of the recommendations of the Hill Schools and 
Mr. Pope’s Committees previously mentioned. It was circulated to Local 
Governments and finally published in 1905, for adoption with such modi¬ 
fications {IS the circumstances of each province might require. These modi- 
ficatiofls were contingent on the ajiproval of the Government of India; but 
this restriction has been removed during the present quinquennium and Local 
Governments can now make alterations without reference save where the 
alterations proposed .appear to constitute a fundamental departure from the 
principles on which the code is constructed. The features of the system 
can best be studied in'the light of its regulations and the changes effected 
during the quinquennium. In some respects provinces have naturally drawn 
apart in their adaptation 6f principles. But the chief characteristics remain. 

On the whole, says Mr. de la Fosse, the new code has proved a success. The 
inspector of European schools in Bombay also notices that it has produced 
good results and more sensible methods. 

578. In order to receive scholarship-holders, to present pupils for depart- Recoifnitim of 
mental examinations and to obtain other benefits, it is necessary that Euro- schools. 
pean schools, even if unaided, submit to inspection, prove their necessity a;ul 

their financial stability, possess a properly constituted managing body and 
abstain from injurious competition in the matter of fees.* 

579. The standard classification laid down in the code compriiSlfi primary, Classification 
middle and high schools or rather stages. The first stage ordiAarily oonhiius of schools. 
one or more infant classes and four standards; the second, jhree standards; 

the third, two or more standards leading up to the final examination. Thus 
the school course is one and unbroken— a series of nine, ten or more standards 
from bottom to top. Two notable modifications have been introduced during 
the quinquennium, the one intended to offer a bifurcation at an early stage 
and thus to provide a complete cxiurse for those whose school carec^r must per¬ 
force be of minimum duration; the other calculated to offer alternative coui’ses 
in the high stage for those who seek a professional or a business career. 

580. The former change took place in Bengal as the result of a committee 
which sat in 1910. The elementary school in Bengahnow offers a complete 
course—that is, it contains an infant stage and six standards, intended to 
cover nine years up to the age of fourteen. <The fourth standard corresponds 
with the preparatory stage in a secondary school; this permits of transition 
to the latter at the age of twelve; transition is also possible (though less con¬ 
venient) from the fifui and sixth standards. Thus from the age of twelve to 
that of fourteen a pupil has two alternatives—he may transfer himself to a 
secondary school, or he may remain in the elementary school, undergo a com¬ 
plete course and obtain a certificate. Furthermore, if he then desires to con¬ 
tinue bis studies on strictly practical lines, he can proceed to a higher elemen¬ 
tary school. These institutions are few in number. They provide 
higher general and supplementary courses-—commercial, industrial, agri¬ 
cultural and domestic. They carry a pupil on tc^ his seventeenth year 
when employment becomes possible. “ Tbe scheme of instruction laid 
down for these classes,” writes Mr. Prothero, “ while providing for a 
continuation of the general education of the pupils, ip of an eminently 
practical nature and is much better suited for boys and girls who have to leavp 
school at a comparatively early age in order to make their living than the 
corresponding course in a secondary school leading up to the junior Cam¬ 
bridge local. Though regarded at the beginning with grave suspicion— 
partfy as forming a new departuib and partly on account of the designation, 
i.e., higher elementary—hhey are gradually winning their way into public 

’ • Fifth QuinqneimiBl Be^tiew, page 271. * 

2l. 
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favour and have already elicited the approval of those who are acquainted 
with the educational wants of the poorer classes of Anglo-Indians.” Madras 
also has instituted a middle course complete in itself for those who do not 
seek a high school examination. 

581. As to the second change, Bengal has re-classified her secondary 
schools. As a corollary of the modification just described, the middle sta^ 
has ceased to exist, and instead we have the secondary and higher secondary. 
'I'he former prepares for the Cambridge junior local; the latter for Idle senior. 
This change may be regarded as mainly the effect of an alteration of the 
examination system. Tn Madras and tlie United Provinces it has been recog¬ 
nised that a single type of high school affords insufficient scope for differentia¬ 
tion. In Madras considerable elasticity is uow permitted. Three alternative 
courses are there provided for middle schools, two of which lead on to two 
different types of high schools, while the third is for those pupils who are not 
likely to proceed beyond the middle .standard. The two types of high schools 
prepare, the. one for the university and the liberal professions, the other for 
business life. Sir A. Bourne remarks of the arrangements, “ This attempt at 
differentiation has not elicited much response from the schools. Practically 
all of these are maintained with mixed aims and they arc not large enpugh 
HOP sufficiently well-staffed to have classical and modern sides. The courses 
of study are still for the most part those which were stereotyped by the matri¬ 
culation examination.” In the United Provinces it has been decided to adopt 
two staple curricula, one literary and one scientific, the bifurcation beginning . 
at the middle stage. The conference of 1912 adopted a resolution with similar 
aims - namely, I hat the majority of high sch(X)ls should teach a more modern 
and practical curriculum while a few should bo termed collegiate schools and 
prepare for the university and liberal professions, the decision as to the 
characu^r'of each resting with government. 

.582. The tode laid down coiirs('s for the primary and middle standards. 
These must l)e distinguished from tlie subjects prescribed f(5r examination, 
which do not atwiiys cover the full course. The subjects of the course are 
divitled into compulsory and optional. In the ‘primary school the compulsory 
sulijects are English, arithmetic, geography, object-lessons, kindergarten, drill 
and (for girls) needlework, the optionals are Latin, French, German, verna¬ 
cular, dr.awing .‘ind singing, tn the middle srhool the compnlsorv subjects are 
English, arithmetic, geography, history, object-lessons and drill, with (for 
boys) algebra, Euclid and mensuration, and (for girls) domestic economy and 
needlewmrk; the optionals arc Latin, French, German, vernacular, physics, 
physiology, drawing, singing and maniml training. The subjects laid down 
for hi'ihorhiioh are thffee [irescribcd for the high school examination; here the 
pupil take.s English .and arithmetic as compulsory, and may also take not more 
than seven out of .a list of eighteen option,als; cJioicc however is restricted by 
the rule tlmt. hoys must take algebra, Euclid and a second language among the 
optionals, and girls must t.ako domestic economy. 

583. Such was the course us laid down. But it was realised from the 
outset that delects are unavoidable in drafting rules applicable to all classes 
of schools in all provinces.* The Goveniment of India expressed their opinion 
that it would be necessary to amend the code in the different provinces after 
coiiisidering the needs of typical groups of schools; and they invited modifica¬ 
tions. The curricula ohtliued required and have received definition by means 
of syllabuses. Reolassilication of institutions and the prescription of new 
examinations have served to bring about changes to which allusion has already 
been made or will be found in the succeeding paragraphs. On the whole, the 
changes effected may be regarded as due to (o) provincial requirements, (6) 
the failure to distinguish between courses in the middle stage for those who 
will conclude their studies at au e<irly age and for those wno will continue 
them, (c) a similar difficulty in the high stage, which, while permitting exces¬ 
sive choice of optionals, provides no organist jbifurcation for those who would 
pursue a bfjsijie.ss career and those who preJpose to proceed to the university, 
id) alterations in the examination system. 


Qaiiu}aeaiii«l page $74. 
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684. The standard curriculum, with slight internal changes, was adopted (a)Provincial 
in Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjah, Eastern Bengal and Assam a.ndfequirementi. 
the Central Provinces. Bengal modified the classification of schools as 
already described. In 1910 Eastern Bengal and Assam followed its example. 

Madi’as and the United Provinces have since adopted or decided ui>on a bifur¬ 
cation in the middle and high stages. Bombay and Burma prescribed courses 
of study different in some essential points from the model and suited to their 
special requirements. In Bombay, the primary course omits kindergarten as 
a separate subject fwhile insisting on it as a method of instruction--surely a 
wise departure) and drill and adds history and drawing as compulsory; object- 
lessons are also omitted, but observation lessons may be given. That for the 
middle omits mensuration, object-lessons and drill, makes practical geometry 
compulsory for all, Latin compulsory for boys, and (besides needlework, which 
remains compulsory) allows girls to choose two out of three subjects - (t) 
domestic economy, (2) algebra and geometry, (3) Latin, French or a local verna¬ 
cular. The optionals, of which one at least must be taken by boys and one 
only may be taken by ^irls, are also slightly different. The high cour.se com¬ 
pulsory subjects are:—for all, English, arithmetic, geography, English and 
Indian history; for boys, algebra and geometry, Latin or elementary science; 
for girls, two of the following—(1) domestic economy, (2) algebra and geo¬ 
metry, (3) French, Latin, or a local vernacular or elementary science. There 
are also optionals, of which at least one may be taught; they include commer¬ 
cial instruction. In Burma the revision was undertaken by a sub committee 
in which he^ds of institutions participated, and after consideration by the 
Education Syndicate and the department was adopted by government in 
1909. Mr. dovernton tlius describes the changes :— • 

“ The now counses for boys comprise compulsory, optional and additional 8iil)jects. 

Compulsory subjects are tbose in which a pupil must pass; they include arith¬ 

metic, geography, inathomatics, English history and a_ second hing-iagc. Optional 
subjects are another language, science, higher English, higher jnatht^iiatic.s, history of 
India; one optional is required in the middle stage and two in the uigh stage. Addi¬ 
tional subjects do not count toward a pass; they comprise drawiijig, singing, object- 
lessons, shorthand and typing, manual instruction, drill and hygiene, the teaching of 
the last two being obligatoi-y. The girls’ curriculum follows a similiir three-fold 
division of subjects, but includes subjects suited to the need of girts, viz., needle¬ 
work, drcss-niukiug and domestic econtimy. A second language is not compulsory for 
girls, but on the other hand they have to tatsc more option.als than boys do.” 

In this connection may be mentioned the controversy which centres about 
the compulsory prescription of Latin and a vernacular, which was strongly 
advocated by the Hill Scliools committee. Bombay has Latin as compulsory 
for boys in the middle scholarship examination; Bengal insists on instruction 
in Latin. Bengal also insists on the study of a vernacular in both primary 
and secondary schools; the Central Provinces alone prescribes a vernacular 
as a compulsory examination subject at the middle and high stage. Else¬ 
where these subjects are not compulsory. The question of vernaculars was 
debated at the conference of 1912, when the utilitv of the knowledge of a 
vernacular was urged on the one hand, the practical dilTiculty of teaching it, 
the ease of acquiring it out of school and the inadvisability of placing any 
obstacle in the way of instruction in Latin were put forward on the other. 

No conclusion was attained; and.perhaps the question i.s essentially of a pro- 
vinciad character. But it is interesting to note that an.attempt is being made 
in the military school and training class at Sanawar to put the teaching of 
Urdu on a scientific basis. 

686. Bengal has recognised the desirability of affording alternative (6) jJaWy 
courses for those who will leave school as soon as they can enter a caljing and bifurcation. 
for those whose means or intelligence justify a continuance of study. The, 
system has already been described whereby a boy can efiwt easy transition 
(preferably at the age of twelve) to a secondary school or continue in an elemen¬ 
tary school and proceed to higher elementary classes. The course in tb^e 
classes consists of two parts—general subjects, comprising English 
literature and composition, arithmetic (with special attention to application 
and practice in expertnesa of calculation), the keeping of ordinary accounts 
and drawing; second, one or other of the /our supplementary courses, viz,, 
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commercial, industrial, agricultural and domestic. As examples, the subjects 
included in the two last may be recited. The agricultural course requires a 
study of mensuration (with reference to land measurement and surveying); 
elementary agricultural botany, chemistry and geology; newspaper market 
rc[)orts; and the repair of agricultural implements. The domestic course 
comprises cookeiy and' general household management; dress-making, em¬ 
broidery and lace-making; sick-nursing and dispensing. 

586. 'J'he bifurcation of middle schools in Madras (already described) 
paitially belongs to the category of changes described in the preceding para- 
graj)hs. since it offers a complete course for those who will proceed no further. 
The bifurcation of high schools in that presidency and in the Unite,d Pro¬ 
vinces, as well as the resolution adopted by the conference in favour of this 
modification, has been described in connection with the classification of 
schools. Of the causes which led to this decision in the United Provinces and 
of llie nature of the proposed remedy, Mr. de la Fosse writes :— 

“Tie' (it NlU(li('.s in (lip coili.* ;irc (‘(iii'ddrit'il too Miistk' sinrl the uunilier of 

‘ siil't iijitioii.s ’ in the Jiigli school e.v-niiiiiiition Inns iittriictiai adverse roTiiork, The 
dc|i!irtiii(>iit lin.s licPM in con.suliatinn with school aiillioril'ius during the greater part of 
the (|iuiinuciinium witli a view to devising cnursc.s which shall meet all ne(-(ls and yet 
.MHijdv a solid gi’oiiiiding and a lihi'ivil cdnciilion. The taiik has bec'ii one of exti-enic 
difiicnily mid lias lui'ant aii iiiiiuonsc amount of laliour mid thought in rcnchiug tiiuitity. 
The work i.s now at la.st coinplclc and the heads of iiu|iiirtmit Institutions have signified 
their rcjidiiicss to introduce the now scheme of studies, briefly, it has been de<‘Lded to 
adopt two sl.iple cuiTifula : one lit(»rary and nne scientific, the hifureatioTi b('ginuing at 
the middle sligos; greater iinportance is attached to the vcrtiacular, and (i]itiomil courses 
h ive lu'cn framed (o meet the needs of girls. These carrieuhi have not l)(‘on prescribed 
for universal use. hut arc to ho ticalcd .i.s ‘ specimen rnur.s('s ’ indicating the standard 
.ind arrangcnicnl of studies wliich schools should follow; for one of llio ohjects of the 
revised .. s-Joui is to giM! schools greater freedom iii planning their oavii eurrieula. The 
antlioriiies afe"it lilierty either to adopt the staple cinn’ciila or to ])roposo .'ilteriialive ones 
for the ap)irovril''if the department. Metnormida on the aims and methods of teaching 
the v.irioiis suhjeJ'^^s Imve also been drawn up for the guidance of teachers.” 

In Madrjm the effect of the experiment has been seen and is not reassur¬ 
ing; the schools remain mixed; and Sir A- ilourne notes ■“ their comparative 
failure to study the re,nl as opjiosed to the imaginary' needs of their pupils and 
to adapt the training given to the former. They have in view far too much 
the few who may jiossibly get to the university and into the professions and 
I'ai- too little the m.my boys who must inevitably be content with a humbler 
career, and the many girls who must look forward to domesticity.” ^ 

587. 'I’he high sc^iool course necessarily has in view the examination or 
certificate for which the pupil is prepared. The subject of examinations 
(including the effect upon the courses) is treated in the succeeding paragraphs. 

588. Mr. Orange described the abolition, as essential tests, of the depart¬ 
mental examinations which used to conclude the primary and middle stages. 
The primary examination was retained only as a test for scholarships; the 
middle examination for the same purpose and for the attainment of a leaving 
certificate in tlie case of those who do not intend further prosecution of their 
studies. Nor is examination always regarded as a nexiessary means to the 
award of primary scliolarslups. Promotion is determined by teachers and 
managers, subject to .the inspector’s approval. (It is noticeable that the 
M.adras report still speaks of examination qualifying for promotion at the 
end of the middle course.) In Bengal, where the elementary course presents 
.an alternative complete in itself, a leaving certificate is naturally given at its 
conclusion. The examination is not regarded as satisfactory, partly owing 
to the wUut of syllabuses and a definite standard, partly owing to the difficul¬ 
ties attendant on the iatroduction of a supplementary oral and in situ test. 
It is hoped to remedy the former defect and to consider tlie question of the 
second. Elsewhere the only essential examination retained is tW which 
closes, the high school career. It is called the high school examination and 
comprises, as already stated, Englisli and arithmetic, with a choice of not 
more than seven out of eighteen so-called optionals, of which three are 
obligatory for boys, and one for ^irls. 
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The standard examinations of the code were adopted in Madras, Bengal, 
the United Provinces,' the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Assam. Other- 
provinces introduced local variants, some of which (with reference to Latin 
and a vernacular and in the case of Burma) have already been noticed. But 
the desirability of instituting a test which would carry recognition in England 
and other countries, perhaps also the glamour attaching to an external 
examination conducted by a university, have wrought a change, in various 
provinces the Cambridge University preliminary, junior and senior examina¬ 
tions, or the Cambridge junior and senior school tjertiiicate examinations are 
ousting departmental and other tests. The change has been most marked in 
Bengal, where in 1911, the junior and senior locals were used as the regular- 
test for secondary schools--tue foi-mer at the conclusion of two standards above 
the six elementary standards, the latter in higher secondary schools at the 
conclusion of a further two standards. In tliat year 88 out of 176 candidatcjs 
were successful in the junior local, and 59 out of 115 in the senior local. The 
results would have been better had not the teachers, in the first year, been 
working more or lesa in the dark.^ Eastern Bengal and Assam followed the 
lead of Bengal; but the university has not ycl, recognised its schools. In 
Bombay the examinations are used as an alternative to the high schcMil exami¬ 
nation. In 1912, out of 71 candidates of that presidency for the junior local, 

42 passed; and 12 out of 35 candidaU's for the senior. 

589. No other province reports a similar change. While the Cambridge 
examinations arc much appreciated in Bengal, ihe feeling dews not appear to 
be imiversal. In the Punjab the department has offered tor the past two years - 
to arrange for holding the Cambridge senior locals; but no school has re¬ 
sponded to the oiler—whence it is interred that the departmental examination 
commands confidence. A demand from school managers in Burma for the 
Cambridge locals, as ensuring a fixed standard and recognition outside India, 
has been by no means general; and Mr. Covernton considers tha.t tiic a\erage 
standard of courses in the high schools is superior to that .equired for the 
English examinations. Arguments of wider applicatior. have also been 
advanced against the adoption of the Cambridge tests- Among these, thi'ee 
are deserving of special attention. There are the disadv-antages inherent in 
any purely external examination. There is the diiiiculty of combining with 
any such test the value which should attach to a sehool record. Finally, 
there is the danger (so strongly emphasised in the report of the Consultative 
Committee on examinations in secondary schools in England) of tlie school 
work being dominated and distracted by a multiplicity of aims. That this 
is no imaginary peril is testified in the Bombay report, where we learn that 
many pupils have to sit for the departmental and for the Cniubridge exami¬ 
nations within a fortnight of each other. In this connection it should be 
stated that a few European schools liliewise prepare for the matriculations of 
Indian universities though, with the more general recognition of equivalents, 
this practice is growing less frequent. 

690. These difficulties were considered by the conference of 1912. The 
resolution in which their conclusions are embodied se-eks to combine the advan¬ 
tages of a school record with those of an external examination carrying reaig- 
nition in England. The certificates proposed, called the first school certificate 
and the leaving certificate, were to be granted partly as the result of the 
completion of a course over three years in the one case, and a further,and 
subsequent two years in the other, partly on the passing of the Cambridge 
junior local or school certificate in the one case, and the answering senior 
tests in the other. Ordinarily a school would be coriipellcd to make choice of 
the Cambridge locals or the cWnbridgc school certificates as the external test, 
and would not be permitted to prepare for both. The leaving certificates 
thus obtained should if possible be adopted as the passport to* subsequent 
careers. * 

591. It was stated in the fifth quinquennial review that scholarships of Scltolarships. 
Bs. 8, Bs. 12 and Bs. a month are awarded at the end of the primary, middle 
and high course. The rates haye now been changed. Thus, in Bengal there 
are now 18 elementary scholarships of Bs. 12, four junior secondary of Bs. 12, 
six senior secondary of Bs. 20, three collegiate scholarships of Bs. 30, and two 
final scholarships of Bs. 40. These are for children of tlie 'domiciled com- 
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commercial, industrial, agricultural and domestic. As examples, the subjects 
included in the two last may be recited. The agricultural course requires a 
study of mensuration (with reference to land measurement and surveying); 
elementary agricultural botany, chemistry and geology; newspaper market 
reports; and the repair of agricultural implements. The domestic course 
comprises cookery and* general household management; dress-making, em¬ 
broidery and laee-making; sick-nursing and dispensing. 

686. The bifurcation of middle schools in Madras (already described) 
jiartially belongs to the caD'gory of changes described in the preceding para- 
grafibs, since it offers a complete course for those who w’ill proceed no further. 
The bifurcation of high schools in that presidency and in the Unite/! Pro¬ 
vinces, as well as the resolution adopted by the conference in favour of this 
modilieution, has beim described in connection with the classification of 
schools. Of the causes which led to this decision in the United Provinces and 
of the nature of the proposed remedy, Mr. de la Fosse writes :— 

Tlic ciiiii'scs of sliulio.s ill tliu code iiro l•OJl»l(l(■ml too tl.i!,t.if iiml the iiuiiihcr of 
Soft ojilioii.s ’ in till* Ijigli scliool csiiniiiialion lius iittmcted .'idverse reniurk. The 
ilcpiirlmviit liiis lii'i'u ill coiisiillatum witli school iiuihorit'ies during tlie gi'eater part of 
the (|uin(pu'tiuinin with :i view to devising eouvses wliicli shall meet all needs and yet 
NUjipiy .1 .solid gioundiiig and .i liberal ediicalioii. The ta.sk lia.s heeii one of extreuio 
diilicuMy ami has iiicanl an immense aniouiit of iahoiir ami thought in reaching finality. 
The work i.s now at last eoinjiletp and th<‘ hemts of iniporlniit instilutioiis have signified 
their re.idiucss to introdiier the new aeheine of studies. Ih'iefiy, it has heeil decided to 
adopt 1 \M) staple curricula: one literary and one selentitie, the hifureatioii hi'ginning at 
tlie middle st.ige.s; greater importance is attaidied to the vernaenlar, and optional eourses 
have heeii fr.inied to meet the needs of girls. These eurrienla have not been proscribed 
for univer.siil use, hut are to he treated sjieeinien courses' indicating the standard 
ami .nrratigeiiieui of stmlies vliieli .sehiioli' hould follow; for me of the objeets of the 
revised-...'*4,*em is to give schools greater fi 'dom in jdanning their own eurrieula. Tin 
iiutliciiitie.s ave'-ii liheriy either lo adopt th d iple eurrieula or to propose alternative ones 
for the approviiTof the department. Memorandn on the aims and motbnd.s of teaching 
the v.ivious siihjeiYs have also lircn drawn u] for the guidance of teachers.” 

Tn Madras tlie effect of the experiment has been seen and is not reassur¬ 
ing; llic scluwls remain mixed; and Sir A- llournc notes “ their comparative 
failure to study the real as opposed to the im,•binary needs of their pupils and 
lo adapt the training given to the former. They We in view far too much 
the few Avho may jiossibly get to the tiniversity and into the professions and 
far loo little the many boys who must inevitably be content with a humbler 
career, and the many girls who must look forward lo domesticity.” ^ 

587. The high scjjool course necessarily has in view the examination or 
certificate for which the pupil is prepared. The subject of examinations 
(including the effect upon the courses) is treated in the succeeding paragraphs. 

588. Mr. Orange described the abolition, as essential tests, of the depart¬ 
mental examinations which used to conclude the primary and middle stages. 
The primary examination was retained only as a test for scholarships; the 
middle examination for the same purpose and for the attainment of a leaving 
certificate in the case of those who do not intend further prosecution of their 
studie.s. Nor is examination always regarded as a necessary means to the 
award of primary scholarsliips. Promotion is determined by teachers and 
managers, subject to .the inspector’s approval. (It is noticeable that the 
Madras report still speaks of e,xamination qualifying for promotion at the 
end of tlie middle course.) In Bengal, where the elementary course presents 
an alternative complete in itself, a leaving certificate is naturally given at its 
conclusion. The examination is not regarded as satisfactory, partly owing 
to the wUnt of syllabuses and a definite standard, partly owing to the difficul- 
•ties attendant on the introduction of a supplementary oral and in situ test, 
it is hoped to remedy the former defeet and to consider the question of the 
second. Elsewhere the only essential examination retained is that which 
closes'the high school career. It is called the high school examination and 
comprises, as alreiidy stated, English and arithmetic, with a choice of not 
more than seven out of eighteen so-called optionals, of which three are 
obligatory for boys, and one for ^irls. 
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The standard examinations of tlie code were adopted in Madras, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Assam. Other- 
provinces introduced local variants, some of which (with reference to Latin 
and a vernacular and in the case of Burma) have already been noticed. But 
the desirability of instituting a test which would carry recognition in England 
and other countries, perhaps also the glamour attaching to an external 
examination conducted by a university, have wrought a change, in various 
provinces the Cambridge University preliminary, junior and .sejiior cp,miiia- 
tions, or the Cambridge junior ancl senior school certificate examinations arc 
ousting departmental and other tests. The change has been most marked in 
Bengal, where in 1911, the junior and senior locals were used as the regular 
test for secondary schools—^the former at the conclusion of two standards above 
the six elementary standards, the latter in higher secondary sch(X)ls at the 
conclusion of a furtlier two standards. In that year b8 out of l7fi candidates 
were successful in the junior local, and 59 out of 115 in the senior local. The 
results would have been better had not tins teachers, in the first year, been 
working more or less in the dark.^ Eastern Bengal and Assam followed the 
lead of Bengal; but the university has not yet recognised its schools, in 
Bombay the examinations are used as an alternative to the high school exami¬ 
nation. In 1912, out of 71 candidates of that presidency for the junior local, 

42 passed; and 12 out of 35 candidates for the senior. 

589. No other province reports a similar change. While the Cambridge 
examinations arc much appreciated in Bengal, the feeling does not appear to 
be universal. In the Punjab the department has offered lor the past two years • 
to arrange for holding the Cambridge senior locals; but no school has re¬ 
sponded to the offer—whence it is inferred that the departmental examination 
commands confidence. A demand from school managers in Burma tor the 
Cambridge locals, as ensuring a fixed standard and recognition outside India, 
has been by no means general; and Mr. Covernton considers tha.t the average 
standard of courses in the high schools is superior to that -.equired for the 
English examinations. Arguments of wider applicatior. have also been 
advanced against the adoption of the Cambridge tests. Among these, three 
are deserving of special attention. There arc the disadvantages lulieicnt in 
any purely external examination. There is the difficulty of combining with 
any such test the value which should attach to a school record. Einally, 
there is the danger (so strongly emphasised in the report of the Consultative 
Committee on examinations in secondary schools in England) of the school 
work being dominated and distracted by a multiplicity of aims. That tliis 
is no imaginary peril is testified in the Bombay report, where we learn that 
many pupils have to sit for the departmental and for the Cambridge exami¬ 
nations within a fortnight of each other. In this connection it should be 
stated that a few European schools likewise prepare for the matriculations of 
Indian universities though, with the more general recognition of equivalents, 
this practice is growing less frequent. 

590. These difficulties were considered by the conference of 1912. The 
resolution in which their conclusions are embodied seeks to combine the advan¬ 
tages of a school record with those of an external examination carrying recog¬ 
nition in England. The certificates proposed, called the first school certificate 
and the leaving certificate, were to be granted partly as the result of the 
completion of a course over three years in the one case, and a further,and 
subsequent two years in the other, partly on the passing of the Cambridge 
junior local or school certificate in the one case, and the answering senior 
tests in the other. Ordinarily a school would be compelled to make cffioice of 
the Cambridge locals or the Cambridge school certificates as the external test, 
and would not be permitted to prepare for both. The leaving cei-tificates 
thus obtained should if possible be adopted as the passport to subsequent 
careers. 

691. It was stated in the fifth quinquennial review that scholarships of Scholarships. 
Rs, 8, Rs. 12 and Rs. 20 a month are awarded at the end of the primary, middle 
and high course. The rates haye now been changed. Thus, in Bengal there 
are now 18 elementary scholarships of Rs. 12, four junior secondary of Rs. 12, 
six senior secondary of Rs. 20, three collegiate scholarships of Rs. 30, and two 
final scholarships of Rs- 40. These are for children of the domiciled com- 
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muuity. In addition, scholarships tenable in European schools are awarded 
under the Bengal Code to Jews, Parsis and Armenians. In Eastern Bengal 
and Assam the primary scholarships have been raised to Rs. 12, the middle to 
Us. 15. 

5b2. In addition to scholarships tenable in European schools in India, 
there is a scholarship ol 11200 a year tenable I'or three or four years in Eng¬ 
land, which is annually awarded by the Government of India on the recom¬ 
mendations of Local Governments. This scholarship was established in 1907. 
Candidates must be not more than 22 years of age, must have studied for the 
two preceding years at a recognised school or college and must have passed 
the high school examination or its equivalent, or be graduates of "an Indian 
university. The .scholar is required to study at a university in the United 
Kingdom or, with special sanction, at a foreign university. 

59d. The committees vyhicli considered European education after the 
yimla Conference of 1901 were in favour of some form of salary grants. For 
various reasons the suggestion was not accepted. Instead, a system was intro¬ 
duced of ordinary gnuits based on attendance. But this is by no means the 
only kind of grant that c.an be earned. When it proves insullicient, a supple¬ 
mentary grant is ])eruintcd. Ordinary and supplementary grants may be 
converted into lixed grants. Special terms arc oflered for schools serving a 
sp<irse or poor European population or for schools recently started. 

As regards the maintenance grant, the ordinary system is to allow animal 
grants, in the infant class of Us. 20 for each of the first ten pupils, Us. 15 for 
each ol the .swond ten, and Us. 10 for each of the remainder; in the primary 
section, Us. 25 for each of the first twenty pupils, Us. 20 for each of the second 
twenty, and Us. 13 lor each of the remainder; in the middle section. Us. 40 
for each of the first twenty pujiiis, Rs. 30 for each of the second twenty, and 
Us. liO ft?s.each of the remainder; and in the high section, Us. 120 for each of 
the iir.si. five pl»i,).ils, Us. 90 for each of the second five, and Us. 50 for each of 
the remainder, ^’hesc are the rates (witli slight readjustments in Bengal to 
suit the clas.sificatiou) in Madras, Bengal, tiie United rroviuces, Eastern 
Bengal and Asstiimand the Central Provinces. In the Punjab the rates are 
preserved which are shown in the last review. TJiese are slightly higher in 
the three lovver sections than the rates just iHicited, but are much lower in the 
high section; consequently, they probably give a result more favourable to the 
schools. Bombay and Burma have adopted quite different systems. In 
Bombay there is no attendance grant; the ordinary grant is calculated at one- 
thivd of tlie expenditure as admitted by the inspector; and sometimes a 
supplementary grant is given equal to one-third of the ordinary grant. In 
Burma the ordinary graut is the difference lietween income and expenditure 
under limited conditions. Further, the system of salarj' grants, previously 
rejecteddn account of its complicated nature and for other reasons, is founa 
in Burma, the United Provinces and the Punjab as a supplement to the 
principal grant system. Mr. de la Fosse speaks of the excellent results of 
salary grants. 

Ill all provinces save Burma the ordinary grant may be enhanced by a 
supplementary grant; and Kith together may bo converted into a fixed grant 
renewable every three years. There arc special rates for places where Euro¬ 
peans are specially poor or Few. Grants of Rs. 8 a month are given, for 
orphans and de^ititute children. Cadet grants are given of Rs. 6 a year for 
each efiicieut luid Rs. 8 for each extra-efficient. Special grants are offered for 
night schools. Building' grunts may be otie-lialf or two-thirds of the total 
cost. 

WMiile the grant for orphans and destitute children is permitted in recog¬ 
nised orpha'nages and boarding schools, grants for free day scholars are no 
longer provided save in Bombay. This is considered to have proved a hard¬ 
ship in day schools which draw their pupils from poor localities. Another 
point, and one wliich was raised at the conference of 1912, is the existence, 
pspeeially in Roman Catholic schools, of .uffpaid teachers belonging to 
religious denominations, and the desirability of taking their services into 
consideration in any scheme of salary grants or grants calculated upon expen¬ 
diture. In the’Punjab sulwistence grants are permitted to such teachers. 
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594. The lack of trained teachers in European schools is everywhere Teachers and 
deplored. The profession of teaching does not hold out sufficient attraction training, 

(as compared with other available careers) to induce men to enter it. With 
women the problem is less acute. There is only one class specially for ti’ain- 
ing nien—that at Sanawar, and only fifteen men are returned as undergoing 
training. There are nine institutions for training girls; and the number 
under training is 219. 

The reports show the following figures regarding certificated teachers ;— 


Mudras ... . . 

Bombay. 

Bengal iiiul Ea.stern Bengal aud .V..s.s.iiii 
Tlniluil I’roviucf'R .... 
Punjab . . ' . 

Burma. 

(.Vulral Provlnro.s .... 


Tofal iiiiii'lirr 

Numbi-r of 


of teachera. 

icilirhniFtl liiii'IifiH 

681 

412 


698 

229 (iiii'liullni' 

640 

138 

KngliBD- 

396 

173 

toai’Iii ujy 

200 

13!) 

203 

104 


115 

20 


2,828 

1,220 



Since not all the provinces have supplied figures, in a few cases the cal¬ 
culation has had to be made upon the data supplied to the conference of 1912; 
and for this reason it is not possible to show separate? figures for Bengal and 
for Ea.sLern Bengal and Assam. Tn those provinc’es and in Burma gi'adu.at,es 
have also been shown as trained teachers, sinco in the information then collect¬ 
ed the two qualifications were regarded as more or less equivalent. Tn other 
provinces, however, this has not been done. As a means of c'. rrecting the 
discrepancy it may lie added that from the figures collected f(i the conference 
it appears that in British India (including Bangalore) the total number of 
teachers was 3,005,* those with the B.A- or higher degree of an English or 
American university numbered 155, those with similar degrees of Indian 
universities numbered 104, those without any degree, but trained, numbered 
1,008, and those with neither degree nor training numbered 1,680. No 
information was available in respect of 60 teachers. Unfortunatelv, the 
terra ‘ certificated ’ is not always synonymous with the term ‘ trained ’; and 
again there is doubt regarding the various kinds of certifica.te.s. Owing to 
the latter fact the statistics minimise the number of qualified teachers, since 
they do not take account of the admirable training which is undergone by 
many of those who work in Boman Catholic schools. On this subject the 
Bengal report says, “To give a balance to this paucity of trained teachers it 
should be remembered that no fewer than 29 of the fl secondary and primaiy 
schools arc managed by the Jesuits, the Loreto nuns and the Irish Christian 
Brothers who arc satisfactory teachers and who have passed the examinations 
of their own orders. Their pupils are uniformly successful at public 
examinations.” 

595. Of the ten institutions mentioned above, three are classed as of the 
collegiate grade. These are situated in the Punjab. But a more satisfactory 
classification is according to the sex of pupils As already stated, the only 
institution for men is the training class opened at the Lawrence Military 
Asylum, Sanawar. The Hill Schools committee had recommended an insti¬ 
tution at Allahabad; instead of this the Sanawar class was founded in 1907. 
It is under the Government of the Punjab; but the Government of India give 
Rs. 10,000 a year towards its upkeep, and pupils from any part of India are 
eligible for admission. There are fifteen stipends of Rs! 40 a month. The 
Tncal Governments which send students for training pay these stipends. The 
course is ordinarily of two years; but graduates or those who have had three 
years of experience of teaching, take a one year’s course. The experiment 
was at first not very successful. The class is now doing good work and there 
are IB students in residence, only four of whom are from the Punjab itself. 

* total exoeeda that giren ahova beoanso it iaolnde* Bangalore (not inclnd(><i in the reports) 
and oIm ewtain aaristontB who can hardly be deicribed m teachen. 
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Inspection. 


The reports from some provinces, however, especially Madras, notice that 
students have hitherto been unwilling to proceed to Sanawar. 

596. The institutions for girls are, in Bombay, the Clare Road Convent 
Training Class, St. Mary’s High School, the Girgaum High School, and the 
Convent Normal class, Karachi. Bengal ba.s a government institution—the 
Dow Hill Girls’ School at Kursoong; the course is of two years; and there are 
t('n jmpils in each vear. In the United Provinces there are the All Saints’ 
Diocesan f^ollege, Naini Tal, and the Woodstock College at Mussooree. In 
the I’uniab there is St. Bede’s College at Simla; the Auckland House school 
at Simla likewise maintained a training class, but it was closed for want of 
piijnls in the last yiiar of the quinquennium. 

597. The subject of training was fully discussed at the conference of 
1912. Bot h present conditions and the hope of expansion appeared to justify 
a reconuiiendation for a training college for Southern India, possibly situated 
at Bangalore, where those would be likely to resort who now hesitate to go to 
Sanawar. It was generally thought by the directors"that the training of 
women should be left to private effort. A defect in some provinces is the want 
of facilities for secondary training. But the All Saints’ College will soon be 
adiliatod to the Uicentiale in Teaching; and it is proposed to improve the staff 
at Dow Ifdl and add arrangements for secondary training. 

598. 'I’he recital of the names of these institutions docs not complete the 
.'iccouut of ti’aining facilities, since pupils also attend the training institutions 
for Tiidians, and are sometimes lodged in separate hostels or convents. Thus, 
tlie Presideiuy Training School in Madras contains a class for secondary 
leachcr.s - tjriticipally Europeans and members of the domiciled community. 
At Saidiipei m the same presidency vacation classes have lieen held for 
teaeher.s.jn I'hirojie.in seJiools. 1’hey w'ere not well attended, but the pupils 
prolited by t<<e instruction. Sir A. Bourne 8a.ys, “ Tlie course in geography 
teaching al.trni\,"nd much attention; and in regard to history the work done 
since in the schools show's that it is ignorance of aim and method rather than 
ignorance of the «jihject that keeps the teachers back.” 

599. Fi’oni 190:1 Madras has had an inspector for European boys’ schools 
and training schools for masters. A.s the work of the European schools became 
more, exacting and since some of the inspectors found their efforts to improve 
elemeTitary education impeded by their want of control over training institu¬ 
tions, the functions of this ofne.er were changed. He retained the conduct of 
the teachers’ certificate examinations and control of certain other general 
matters connected with training schools; but he relinquished to circle inspec¬ 
tors the inspection and inuch of the management of these institutions; and he 
undertook, in place of this, the inspection of most of the European girls’ 
schools. Ilomhay, Bengal, the Unitod Provinces, the Punjab and Burma 
have special inspectors of European schools. In the Punjab the inspector 
assists in the supervision of schools in the Lahore division and in the work of 
the director’s office. The Burma inspector also looks after normal schools. 
The Central Provinces has hitherto shared the services of the Bombay inspec¬ 
tor, but will now have its owui inspector of European schools, who will also 
jierfonn other duties. Thus the desirability of maintaining a special agency 
is generally recognised. The difficulty is to arrange for a single officer to 
occupy the post for a period sufficiently long to give him a thorough knowledge 
of the schools and of a*condition of affairs which is very different from that 
obtaining in other educational institutions. 
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OBAPTBB XVI. 


' ISBTJW®tON'OB’ MUHAMMADANS. 


■'At ^ 


af towards education 


800 The Jl^ihammadan popttlation of Brrtieh I*kdi» coraptiai&i Removal oJ 
67,960.000 8ou1s-- 2J^7 per ceni of the total populaticm It thus forms idiffaultm 
largfi mlHontjr, diferts^t from the rest of the community in religion, tradition, 
ideals, maimejcs, the language of its sacred and classical literature, and the 
readiness yit^ it has aci^tuesoed in the prevailing eduoationid system 
Its needataquiie sp^ial measures, and the account of its promts demands 
sepsu^ate The present chapter deals 'with the attitude of Muham 

nudiasiS tontards eduoatiem, the general advance macb during the quinquen 
faiumi the incans taken to encourage the entry of their youth into institutions 
fop inMIrucjk^ of ^ chlsses and the characteristics of their special schools 
fOl. Thh (diiet point about the Muhammadan community is that, 'while 
the obstacle^ |t encountered in elemmitary instruction hare brnn successfully 
removed,,* it is s^j, very backward in the held of higher education It had 
long lagged behind the Hindu pdpulation and has much lee*way to make up 
When the pen^itnd of the country passed from its Muhammadan conquerurs 
and later vmen Peraian ceased to be the language of the courtfu the Muham¬ 
madan showed hhpftself less ready than the Hindu in adapti^ himself to 
the new coDditioik, He did not seize the opportunities ofiered of western 
education or of cntiy into public life He sat apart, wrapped in the memory 
of his tradil^QS itm in the contemplatum of his ancient hterhtureand bygone 
systems of science Not did ms religious tenets often ^ually appear to 
forbid him the lessming of English, but the obligatory study of the Koran and 
(m certain areas and among certain classes) ue almost equally obligatory 
study pf Urdu, Persian and to some degree of Arabic, retarded individual 
progjpm In e^oh^n In the case of a young Muhammadan, the teaching 
of ^ mOMim must precede the lessons of the s^ool He enters school later 
than t]^ Hindu.* He must eommonly pass some years in going through a 
(ourse of misled massing before be is allowed to turn his thraghts to secular 
iubtructipiiv ykirs 17111611 the young Hindu gives to Enj^lish and mathe¬ 
matics in # l^hlio fchool, ^ young Muhammadan devotes m a madrae$a to 
Arabic aoM uud tbeoliE^ of Islam " . 

602.»Th«!e dfffloalties ue gradually disappearing The new feeling 
which haa apiittm Muhammadans towards both elemmitary and hig^r 

education is evhmed inriBing numbers and in the formation of the Allfladia 
Muhanuuatlitli .^kh^'^OnentM Educational Conference, 'with A standing com¬ 
mitted »Ud jprotdtW^ associations The steady efforts made by govstnment 
to of a somewhat backward section of the pt^crwlon are 

more and The attitude of the leaders of the eommunity 

to edaoatkm'^ipm^ing western education) is more and more favourable— 
provid^ instruction is not n^lectsd. Hie advance 

The problem that now faces the Muhammadan 
IS the ’^Migious obsowance and disciidiim amid the disinte¬ 
grating secular education. * 


Muhamihadans undim in all classes pf Genend 

increase oj 
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OHAPTEE XVI. 

mntrcATioN of muhammadans. 

Attitude of Muhammadans towards education. 

600 The Muhammadan population of British India comprises/fmomi w/ 
57,050,000 wills-—22-7 per cenl oi the total population. It thus torms a difficulties 
largS minority, differing from the rest of the community in religion, tradition, 
ideals, manners, the language of its sacred and classical literature, and the 
readiness with which it has acqui^-ed in the prevailing educational system 
Its needs require special measures, and the atcount of its progress demands 
separate treatment The present chapter deals with (he attitude of Muhain 
madans towards education, the general advance made during the quinquen 
ninm, the m^ns taken to encourage the entry of their youth into institutions 
foy instruction of all cldsses and the characteristics of their special schools 
601, The chief point about the Muhammadan community is that, while 
the obstacles it encountered in elementary instruction have bwn sucvessl ully 
removed,* it is still very backward in the field of higher education. It had 
long lagged behind the llindu population and has much lee-way to make up . 

When the control of the country passed from its Muhammadan conquerors 
and later when Persian ceased to be the language of the courts, the Muhaiii- 
iiifidan showed himself less ready than the Hindu in adapting himsclt to 
tlie new conditions. He did not seize the opportunities offered of western 
cdiic.it ion or of entry into public life He sat .apart, wrapped in the nu'mory 
of Ills traditions and in the contemplation of his ancient literature and bygone 
systems of science. Not only did has religious tenets often actually appear to 
forbid him the learning of English, but the obligatory study*of the Koi|an and 
(in certain areas and among certain chisscs) the almost equally obligatory 
study of Urdu, Persian and to some degree of Arabic, retarded individual 
jirogress in education “ In the case of a young Muhammadan, the teaching 
of the mowue must precede the lessons of the school He enters school later 
than the Hindu. Tie must commonly pass some years in going through a 
iimrse of sacred learning before he is allowed to turn his thoughts to secular 
instruction. The years which the yonng Hindu gives to English and mathe- 
m.Uics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devotes m a madrassa to 
Arabic and the law and theology of Islam ” • 

602 These difficulties are gradually disapwaring The new feeling 
v\ Inch has arisen among Muhammadans towards lioth elementary and higher 
education is evinced in rising numbera and in the formation of the All-India 
Muhammadan Aaiglo-Oriental Educational Conference, with a standing com- 
niiClee and provincial associations The steady efforts made by government 
to ameliorate the lot of a somewhat backward nwtion of the population are 
more and more appreciated. The attitude of the leaders of the community 
to education (including western education) is more and more favourable- 
provided always that religious instruction is not neglected. The advance 
haslieen more than initiated. The problem that nov^ faces the Muhammadan 
is the maintenance of religious observance and discipline amid the disinte¬ 
grating iMuenoes of higher secular education. * 

/J ,—Progress during the quinguennium. 

• • 

603. The number of Muhammadans under instmetion in all classes pf (Jnwral 

Ics increase oj 
pj" pujnis. 


llu> 

3h 


institutioM is 1,551461 against 1472,371 in 1007. (See supplemental tab 
214 and onwards.) This increase represents nearly per cent on the pi 


vious figure 
This in itself 


•In thnaL, 
proportion m ffi 

ADA Miib.iTAiBftlUil 



eent. in the case of pupils of aU clas3e.s in Tnd 
’fio tile advaaroe have made. I ndeed, t 

ind WOM to UoliBmni&dani m 

pnim hi Um piwsriion «l>^nt eiKhloon 
rETpogo SS9.) 
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piircentfige of Miihamniacians at school to the total of pupils of all creeds 
at school oow just exceeds the proportion of the Moslem population to the 
whole population; the latter is 22-7 per cent., the former is 22-9 per cent. 
7n some localities the percentage at school considerably exceeds the percen¬ 
tage of Hindus; thus, in the United Provinces, 13-4 per cent, of the Muham- 
iiiadans of a school-going age are under instruction, and 9-3 per cent of the 
Hindus. Of the lotfil number at school, 1,337,954 are boys and 213,197 are 
girls. 'I'his latter figure is noticeable as representing an increase of over 
75 per cent, upon the nnmher of girls at school in 1907. That the figure of 
literacy is low among Muhammadans as compared with TTindus is largely 
due to the fact that education has made rapid strides in the former community 
iluring tlie past ten years, ami its effects are not yet fnlly shown. 

004. Thus the Muhammadans now fully hold their own in educationa.1 
institiilions regarded as a whole. But it has often been remarked that they 
seek instruction in Koran schools which are resorted to for religious rather 
tliiin (idiieational pnriioses and that, though they have begun freely to frequent 
primary schools, they do not pursue their studies into secondary or collegiate 
ins) i1 iitions. This is due to their religions instinctifS, their poverty and the 
tndiffc’icncc which they h.ave generally manifested towards western education. 
I'lic siH’ond two of these obstacles have been partially removed bv the .applio.a- 
tion of si)eeial seholarships and the awakening of the community to an 
interest in higher instruction. Tt is to be remembered that over large areas 
the Muhammadans are inelnded mainly in the cultivating classes who only 
proceeil to sce(^ndarv schools in exceptional eases. Nevertheless, progress 
has lieen greatly aei'clerated in the pa.st five years, fn the first place, while 
Mnliai'unadan.s eontinne to patronise private institutions in numbers quite 
out of proportion to their strength in the population, the pupils so studying 
have decreased since 1907 from 248,470 to 234,153. On the other hand, 
thos(! in jmhlie institutions have increased from 923,901 to 1,316,998, or by 
A‘2 per cent. The increase is to be accounted for partly hv a greater influx 
itito seeul.ar schools, partly hv the transfer of Koran schools and mnictahs 
(not necessarily at the sacrifice of their religious character) to the list of 
pii!)lic in.stiliitions. In the second })laeo, while the increase among those in 
jiiamarv .school pupils has been eoinparatively snia,ll, the increases in arts 
colleges and in secondary schools represent not far from a doubling of the 
puiiils, while that in .special schools has more than trebled. Tn T)rofessional 
colleges (save those for the study of law) there h.as been no decided increase— 
indecsi. there has in si>me eases been retrogression. Among special schools, 
tliose for (raining as teachers and those for technical a,nd industrial instruc¬ 
tion exhibit intireases of Muhammadan pupils in the one case from 1,102 to 
2.104, and in the otiier from 1,488 to 2,520; but the great advance in the 
nnmb('rs enrolled in .sfjecial schools a,s a whole in reality represents enhanced 
numbers in madrasms and the transfer of vmktnhs, etc., to this class of insti¬ 
tution. 

60.5. fl'lie increases in pvhlir institutions arc tabulated below :— 


U^ftl 


Class IB iii<»titunoii. 

fw. 

liU:!. 

Porcontiigo of 

ilUTCllSO. 

Arts f.'ollogos . 

1,569 

3,095 

97-3 


471 

G64 

410 

St'coiulary Schools . 

70,614 

133,527 

89-1 

Middle W'riiiunihir Schools 

35,:iT5 

37,754 

6-7 

J’riinory Schools 

787,173 

1,022,768 

29-9 

S]>coial ScluHils 

28,699 

119,190, 

316'3 

Total 

923,901 

1,316,998 

42-5 


Accordingly the increase has not been in numbers alone. A far larger 
proportion of Muhammadans now swk higher forms of instruction th»B 
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previously. The totals, however, are still low in institutions other than 
primaiy, when compared with those of all creeds. This is shown below : — 

ot Mulmiritiihdun (tt 

llic toliil 111 ^mpllsol all 

('liii'H of iiihtituItVD. Ml \ai loitH h of 

l>ublic lUHtitnli'in. 





jT|07 

JUI2 

Arts (Jolleges 



8-J 

10 4 

l*rof('s.si()ual (Jollogo.s . 



7-f) 

ion 

Sucoudiiry Scllouls 



110 

I'JO 

Middle Voru.irulur Schuols 



UiS 

170 

Piimiiry Sclioek . 



20’0 

20 

Spofial Schools . 

• 


421 

r>(i -2 


AvEK Wih 

19o 

2Tr) 


The lee-way to lx- made up in secondary and cx)llegiatc education is 
particularly noticeable. But, as a sign of improvement, it is to be observed 
that in Bengal ten Midiammadans passed the TVl.A. in 1911-12 against five 
lu'lDOG 07; 40 graduated against eleven; 10(5 passed the intermediate against 
54; and 261 the matriculation against 123. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
fifteen graduated against one in 1906 07, 73 passed the intermediate against 
twelve, and 296 the matriculation against 95, while the number in arts 
colleges ro:sc from 71 to 360. 

606. The following table demonstrates the percentage of Muhammadans 
to the toal population in dillercnt provinces and tJie percentage of Muliam- with other 
madan pupils to all pufiils in public institutions :— • communities. 



PciriM.tauo i‘t 

Pciri'iitni’i ot Mul'iuima 


Muliamn nduii 

lo t ii‘il • 

! impi) 

l*ios iiu'C> 

])opa1aU >u 11 

ut all ct s ,11 

pail ill 


total 

)g stituio/P 

111 



'uii'.’ 


Madras ..... 

GO 

8-8 

90 

Itouihay ..... 

lai 

IG'I 

KiO 

ncngul. 

iri 

Id-!) 

174 

United Provinces 

111 

140 

Jfi-2 

I’mijah ..... 

r>'i-« 

.49-1 

68 6 

Jluiina. 

ivr) 

6 0 

6-0 

ESslerii Iteiigal and Assam 
(leiitral Provinces and Bcr.ir 

hs-ri 

48-7 

!i2 0 

;5-7 

91 

9 3 

('oorg. 

7-5 

4-1 

6-2 

Norlli-Wesl Frontier Province . 

92-8 ’ 

06 2 

G-'l 1 



— 

— 

Avekaof. 

22-7 

19-r) 

21-5 


With the addition of private institutions, the total }iercentage would 
b(' 22-9. In Madras, Bengal, the United I’rovinces, Burma, and (especially), 
the Central Provinces, the proportion to the number at school exceeds the 
proportion to the total population. In all these areas the number of Aluhaui 
Biaoans is comparatively small and (it may be surmised) largely resident in 
cities where educational facilities are available and educational atlainments 
a more necessaiy asset than in villages. The advaitce in the two Bcngals has 
lieen marked. The backwardness shown in the Punjab figures is attrilnitcd 
to the fact that the Muhammadans of that jirovince in jiarticular belong 
to the agricultural and lower working cla,sses. ^ ____ 

607. The i-est of this chapter is devoted to the prolilcms and characteris- The. problem 
tics of Muhammadan education and the manner in wdiich some of the forjner in different 
are being solved. It is necessaiy, in reading it, to keep in mind the proper provinces. • 
tion of Muhammadans to the population of each province as shown in the pro 
ceding table. In the North-West Frontier Province, the education of 

Muhammadans is the education of the people; there is no conflict witli other 

interests. In Sind also the population is almost wholly Muhammadan, la 
Eastern Bengal and Assam and in .the Pun jab, over half the population is 
Mussalman; but in^thc' former province the educational interests of the 

2m2 
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Muiiaininadans had long been ignored. Elsewhere the proportion is small. 
I’erhaps it would not be quite correct to say that the difficulties of the problem 
vary inveriscly with the proportion. The reports would seem to indicate that 
it IS in a province situated like Bengal that special measures arc at once 
most needed and most efficacious. 

Ill. —Muhammadans in ordinihry institutions. 

S'ltecial 60K. (lovernmcnt support and private liberality combine to offer special 

am'msvms. imluecmenls to Muhammadans to enter the ordinary educational institutions 

intended for all tdasses. The inducements generally take the form of PKcmp- 
tion from fees and scholarehips, the provision of hostels and modifications 
in the curriculum. 

(«) /Ve (iOS). Muhammadans are frequently admitted to schools on easy tevnis. 

exemptnms When the numbers arc few this is Uitli desirable and feasible, in Madras 

and and parts of llombay'Muhammadans arc allowed to read at half-fees and in 

schoiarshifs. some cases free. In the Bunjab special coneessions are also allowed. In 
Jkngal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, in addition to the 5 ])er cent, of free 
pupils allowed in government and aided secondary scnools, 8 per cent, of the 
numlicr of Muhammadans (limited in Bengal to a total of twelve pupils) 
are allowed to read free, wliile the Mohsin fund provides lialf the fees in 
the cas(> of many other pupils. In all these provina's, again, special scholar¬ 
ships are reserved for Muhammadans; and there are also a number of private 
scholarships, such as those pai<l from the income of the, Mohsin fund in 
the Bengals. In Bombay scholarships ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 8 are given 
in local board schools; Sir Alimurad scholarships of Rs. 20 are aw'ardcd 
on the jnissing of the matricuLation and two scholai’ships of Rs. 40 are given 
to Muhammadans of Sind who bind themselves to .study for the B.A. and 
tlu'reafti'i’ become inspectors. In Bengal six junior and eight senior scholar¬ 
ships, as well as others from private funds, are so reserved. In the Punjab 
there arc special 'Victoria scholarships for Muhammadans and also otKer 
re.serve,d scholar.ships, both ])ublic and private. In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam “ the number of reserved scholarshiyis was largely increased. Govern¬ 
ment has now set aside 31 u])per primary scholarshifis, 23 middle vernacular 
schohiriships, 19 middle English scholarshi|)S, 24 junior scholarships and 15 
senior scholarships for Muhammadans, in addition to one post-graduate 
scholar.ship and five engineering .ind three h-nv .scholarships. District 
boards have also been jiersnaded to reserve, for Muhammadans a njiinkir of 
primary scholarships. There are, hosides, four junior and three senior 
.scholarships provided frpm tlie Mohsin fund.” It is also observed in the 
report on that province that in 1912, Muhammadans secured 294 lower 
primary scholarships out of 693 and 72 upper primary scholarships out of 
168. By way of explanation, it may here be. stated that of the Mohsin fund 
(the origin of which is descrilicd in paragrajih 498) the portion assigned to 
educational purposes is Rs. 46,726 a year. This is expended on the govern¬ 
ment madrassus of the two Bengals (whicii, however, arc largely maintained 
from provincial funds), grants to private madrassas, scholarships and (prin 
cipally) payment of part-fees for Muhammadans. The expenditure on thesii 
objects, however, has now risen to Rs. 53,381 a year; and the diflerence i^ 
defrayed by the State. 

(b) Hostels. 610. There art' several reasons why the provision of Muhammadan hostels 

at collegcB and high schools is of particular importance. In some areas {c.y., 
Easteni Bengal) the Muhammadans, being mainly agriculturists, dwell for 
the most part in village.s where higher education is not accessible. Their 
parents Kavp a wholesome dislike of sending them to town schools unless 
tney can ensure their. supervision. The great importance attached by 
Muhaiumadans to religious exercises and instruction renders popular a plaiie 
of residence where facilities for this exist in the shape of a neighbouring 
mosque and a superintending manhi. The provincial reports do not treat 
very fully of this subject. But several Muhammadan hostels are mentioned 
in the l^mbay report—at Broach, Sukkur, etc. The Elliott and Baker 
hostels in Calcutta accommodate students of the Calcutta madrassa and 
of arts colleges. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, apart from the hostels 
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inteaded for madrassa pupils (of whicli the most noteworthy is the IJuffena . 
hostel at Dacca), special clforts were made to provide Muhaumiadau hostels 
at colleges and at government and privately managed high sdiools. There 
are now 82 such hostels in that province. Some are line buildings—the Fuller 
hostel at Kajshahi, the Couiilla hostel, to which govenimcnt contributed 
Rs. 34,000, and the Dinajpur hostel, to which it contributed Rs. 16,000. The 
Muhammadans showed great enthusiasm in this matter aiul readily raised 
funds to supplement the grants offered. 

611. The problem of curricula for Muhammadans iu common schools is (c) Cmrimhm. 
to some e.Kteut complicated by the language question. This question is ire- 

queutly misunderstood. Urdu is the recognised liugmi ]I'ancu, of the Muham¬ 
madans of India- But it does not follow that it is everywhere tlie verna¬ 
cular commonly used by them, or even that they have any acquaintance with 
It. In the Dinted Provinces, the Punjab, the iNorlh-We.st Frontier Province 
and some other areas sucli as parts ol Bihar, it is a vernacular and is com¬ 
monly spoken and taught in the schools along with Hindi, Gurmukhi, Pushtu, 
etc. Here the practical difficulty is miniminaid, since Urdu is actually taught 
in a great mass of the schools. Even when it comes into conliict with Fiiudi 
the difficulty is lessoned by its structural similarity with that language. 

The United Provinces actually had text-books prepared, the one set in the 
Persian, the other m the Nagri script, but tsave for a few words) identical 
in all other respects. In the Beugals it is not (save iu some ol tlie large 
^towns) a vernacular. The Bengal Muhammadan speaks and writes Bengali 
*and, unless he has received some higher education, no other language.* But 
he mingles a (.ertain number of Urdu words w'ith the Bengali (retaining, 
howevei', the gramniatic forms and structure ol Bengali just as Urdu has 
mainly retained those of Hindi), and the puthis (social and serai-relfgious 
books which have some vogue in the low'er provinces) are often pa.ged from 
right to left. This mixture of tongues (when earned to excess) lias been 
classed as a separate language - Mussalraani Bengali. Buf the wmrnon 
vernacular is Bengali and no other; the Muhammadan boy is at no disadvan¬ 
tage in the cxmimoh schools; and ail that the Muhammadan wishes is that 
words of Peraian origin, when in common use, be not consciously excluded 
from the school books, or religious ex|)rcssions emphasised which may hurt 
his religious susceptibilities. No difficulties arc reported in the sub-province 
of bind, where live-sixths of the population speak Sindi and 76 per cent, 
are Muliammadans. Elsewhere the number of Muhammadans is few' and 
they would naturally adopt (save in special circu instancies) the language of 
the surrounding communities. It is Just here, however, that the very paucity 
of their numbers sometimes induce^ them to preserve ur to revive Urdu as a 
means of cohesion and self-preservation. T'hus, in the southern parts of 
Madras, Muhammadans whose mother-tongue is Tamil are moving in the 
direction of Urdu; there is an agitation in favour of Urdu as a vernacular 
in districts of Bombay where it is hardly known to the general public; and 
the maintenance of a certain number of special Urdu schools in these two 
presidencies is evidence of a like tendency. 

612. This preamble is necessary to show both the existence and tlie limi¬ 

tations of the linguistic difficulty. Wlierc Muhammadans are minicrous, 
either Urdu is a regular vernacular and taught iu the schools, or the Muluun* 
madans themselves speak another language. Save .therefore in isolated 
instances, the difficulty arising from the enforced adoption of a hmgnage 
other than the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction exists only to 
a small extent. The trouble rather arises from the desire of the Muham¬ 
madan to acquire some knowledge of Urdu (which carries with it the mark 
of culture) or even Persian along with a Prakiitic or Dravidian vernacular, 
and perhaps English. • 

(o) In primary schools, there is probably very little difficulty. Urdu 
is occasionally added to the prevailing vernacular to meet the wishes of 
Muhamm^ans. In Bombay ftiho) are Gujarati-Urdu and Marathi-Urdn 
standards forming a variant on the ordinary primary courses. One inspector 

•Mr. Ad»m Bmerted ihat Bongali ii the lanRUaae of the Mnaalmnn as well oji of Oio Hinilii 

population, and that Urdu, while used by the educated Muhammadans of Bengal and Bihar, wus 
never employed in the echoolMas the medinm or instnfment of written inslniotion (JV Cal'Ma 
Review, Volnme II, pages 31^17.) 
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sj:>eaks of the additional language as a great handicap and generally unne- 
t«s8ary. In Eastern Bengal and Assam the experiment was tried during 
the quinqueiiuium of intrraucing a little Urdu teaching into lower primary 
schools, with a view, says the report, to “ enabling those Muhammadans who 
do not wish their children to learn English to give them instead some 
acquaintance with a language the knowledge of which is not only a social 
accomplishment but also the easiest gate to much of their religious literature.” 
Oa])itation allowances were given for this teaching. The results of the scheme 
have not been conspicuous save that it probably served to attract a number 
of Muhammadan pupils to school. 

(h) Sometimes the Muhammiidau expericnce.s real difliculty in second¬ 
ary schools owing to his ignorance of the vernacular if his own vernacular is 
Urdu or if he has learned only Urdu. Sir A. Bourne remarks that the num¬ 
ber of secondary .schools in Madras in which Urdu is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion is very small and that in other schools Muhammadans are at a disadvan¬ 
tage in the lower chisses where a Dravidian language is used. A scheme 
has been sanctioned in Bengal for providing additional Urdu teachers in the 
lowcif classes ol high schools where Muhammadans are numerous. But no 
similar com])laints are found in the reports from other provinces. 

(c) Sometimes the necessity or desire for a knowledge of Urdu, Persian 
or yWahic makes it very dillicult to frame a time-table which is not overbur- 
dcncfl for Muhammadan schools, especially for those that are emerging from 
indigenous into recognised institutions. 1'he same cause is apt to keep 
Muhammadans back by reason of the large number of different languages 
they have to study. 

.<\nolbcr diiliculty is tliat arising from the nature of the text-books 
when these bear a distinctively Hindu complexion and contain allusions to 
forms of wor.-)bip and stones from a mythology of which tlie Muhammadan 
parent ilocs not apjjrcvc. Tliis was a problem that presented itself in a 
soriic'-vhjit acute form to the text-book committee in Eastern Bengal. Mytho¬ 
logical stones, however, can be so treated as to retain only theif features of 
general interest; and the similar introduction of Islamic traditions and 
lojucs dissipates the feeling that Muhammadan interests have been over¬ 
looked. 


IV- Special enstitutims /or Muhammadans. 

111;}. S[)ecial institutions for Muhammadans arc of three kinds—(i) those 
which adopt the ordinary secular courses, (ii) those which, having generally 
started as Indigenous Schools, adopt a modified version of the prescribed curri¬ 
culum and thus gam recognition, (Hi) those which, whether recognised or not, 
li.avc a scheme of study peculiar to themselves. 

614. Muhammadans for the most part attend the colleges and schools 
open to all classes. But the desire to have some institutions of their own and 
especially to maintain in them the observance of their religion has led Muham¬ 
madans to est,a.l)lish higher institutions, while government or public bodies 
inaiiitain secondary and primary schools specially for Muhammadans but 
following the ordinary courses. This does not mean that Hindus are excluded 
trom these place-s; the college at Aligarh for instance admits Hindus^ Nor 
does it mean that the curriculum followed is exactly that usual in other 
schools of a like grade.; for Urdu is taught as the vernacular and the classical 
languages are Arabic and Persian. 

615. There are three special arts colleges for Muhammadans. All of them 
are privately managed. The first is the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Col¬ 
lege at Aligarh. This institution is too well known to require description. 
It now numbers 610 students. It receives from government an annual grant 
of Rs. 14,400, and the services of Dr. Horovitz, a specialist in Arabic. It was 
proposed during the quinquennium to raake^t the seat of a Muhammadan 
university. Some account of this movement'has been given in paragraphs 57 
and 110. The second is the Islamia College at Lahore, with 180 students. 
It has been provided with a fine new building. The third, founded just 
after the close of the quinquenniam, i8 the aided Islamia College at Pesh¬ 
awar. The movement was initiated in 1909 by the i,iading Muhammadans 
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of the province. Promises have been made of eight lakhs of rupees in sub¬ 
scriptions and much has already been realised. Guided and fostered by the 
efforts of the Chief Commissioner, the scheme has advanced, a fine site has 
been purchased on the Khyber road, the foundation stone of the mosque was 
laid in 1911 by leading Mullas, of whom some 400 were present on the occa¬ 
sion, and the school is already erected and: at work. The college will contain 
arts and Islamic courses and will present a signal indication of the influences 
of the foco Britanniea among the border tribes. 

616. In the Madras presidency there arc a number of special Muham- Schools. 
intuians schools—60 maintained by government, 520 by local boditsi, and 501 
aided. Four of these are secondaiy schools, of which the Madrassa-i-Azam, 

'• second to no school in the presidency for buildings and playgnnuid' is 
specially noticeable, while the Harris High School of tlie Church Missionary 
Society is particularly well attended. The existence of Muhammadan schools 
in liomhay is indicative of the popularity of Urdu. Of over 20,000 Mulnun- 
inadans in primary schools in tfae Northern division nearly half are reading 
in Urdu schools; yet the Muhammadans of Gujarat speak for the mo.st part 
only Gujarati. In the southern division of that presidency where Muham¬ 
madans arc few, the nuraber of Urdu schools has risen from 120 w'ith 5.755 
pupils to 206 with 11,893 pupils.* In limgal the place of special primary 
sohools is taken by rmigni.sed maktahs. In Eastern Bengal the same is the 
case to some extent; but the Muhammadan population is so large that the 
common schools are often tenantfid almost wholly by Muhammadans, whose 
• vernacular over practically the whole province is tlie same as that of the 
H iiulus- The Auglo-l’ersiau departments of the Calcutta, Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong vKidmssns are really high schools for Muhammadans. And the middle 
wadrassas of Eastern Bengal are little more than middle English schools. In 
the Punjab high sc-hools arc maintained by the Iwal Aujumaiis at l!aliore, 

Amritsar, Ludhiana, TIoshiarpnr, Multan and Rawalpindi, and by the 
Ahraedia sect at Qadian. The Anglo-Arabic High School at Delhi was 
placod on a new footing with the help of grant in 1908, and.is now an excel¬ 
lent institution; notwithstanding the enhanexjment of fee-raU‘8, its pupils have 
increased from 310 to 880. Bimna reports the existence of c.ertain Muham¬ 
madan schools. There are Anjuman high schools at Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
in the Central I’rovinces. 

617. Special efforts arc made to educate particularly backward sections Backmrd 
of the Muhanunadan community. Tlic Mappillas of the west coast of Mad-efossea. 
ras are making good progress and the number at school has risen by 40 per 

cent. Education is also increasing among the Muhammadan inhabitants of 
the Laccadive Islands. 

618. The material out of which the second class oi institutions has sprung (u’) Indigenous 
is the Koran school a useful institution from the purely religious point sdiools u'Uh a 
of view, but often worse than useless from the educational, since it seems to secular course. 
mask ignorance and the paucity of those who are undergoing even the most 
elementary instruction. The conversion of such indigenous institutions into 

useful schools has always been the policy in India. In recent years the pro¬ 
cess has been accelerated. The reform of the muUa schools of Sind, which 
began ten years ago, was described in Mr. Orange’s review. Those schools 
which would not adopt a simple secular curriculum in the yemacular were 
derived of recognition. Those that did so (after ministering to the spiritual 
needs of their pupils) received a double grant. The system was a success. It 
has now been generally adopted in Aden also. During the last eight years 
similar efforts have been made with maktahs in Bengal. Part of the scheme 
of 1904 for improving Muhammadan education in that province was the pro¬ 
vision of government model maktahs. Seven were established; and it has now 
b^n proposed to add fourteen others. The conversion of*indigcnous maktahs 
into primary schools of a modified type has steadily continued since 1904. ’A 
syllabus of studies and a teachers’ manual were published in 1911. A grant 
is given to a recognised maktcfji equivalent, for the first year class to half that 
given in a lower priiftary school, nn the second class to the full grant, and in 
the third and fourth classes on a scale 25 and 60 per cent, higher respectively 

* BlsewhvTe the anmber o( Urdu idioole in this division it reported as having risen from 167 to 2d3. 
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than that for which a lower primary school is eligible. If instruction is 
given in a vernacular other than Urdu and the appointment of a second 
teacher is therefore necessitated, a grant is earned at double the rate of tJhat 
for a lower primary school. The number of recognised maktabs has risen in 
the period from 1,646 to 3,695, of which 3,037 are aided. Nor are those which 
are not recognised {i.e., have not adopted the prescribed curriculum) neces¬ 
sarily debarred from grant; there are 841 such institutions, and 124 of them 
are aided. The total number of pupils in maktahn has risen from 50,402 
to 112,785 and tlie total expenditure from Rs. 1,42,727 to Rs. 3,11,477, of 
whicli Rs. 1,07,916 is met from-public funds. In Eastern Rengal the recog- 
ni.sed maktab jdays a smaller part because the strongly Muhammadan char¬ 
acter of the population and the staffing of many elementory schools by Muham¬ 
madans facilitate the admission of i-.hildren of this community to the ordinary 
iustituti(ms and the transformation of the maktab into a regular primary 
school. Neverthcl&ss, there are 1,584 such institutions, aided as lower 
priniaiy scliools, with 54,703 pupils. And a special maktab primer, two 
readers nn<l a teacher’s nituinal have recently been ])repared and prescribed. 

(ni) Schooliol 619. Tbe third cbiss comprises those institutions which were primarily 

special studies, intended for the pursuit of distinctively Islamic stMies. They are partjally 
described in cliaptci's XII and XX. They are the inadrassas —colleges and 
schools for the study of the Arabic; and Itersian languages and literature, 
law. logic, rhetoric, philosophy, theology, the exegesis of the Koran and the 
traditions of the I’vophel. The recpiiremtfnts of modern life have insinuated 
into sonic of them a modicum of modern learning or whole departments of 
secular instruction. “ On the one hand there is the veneration, fostered by 
long ciisloin and sanctioned by religion, for an old-world .system of school and 
collegiate education, 'i’lio characteristics of this system, the trustful enthu¬ 
siasm with w'hich it inspires its votaries, instinctively carry the mind back 
to the traditions of the mediaeval universities. The sight presented by the 
higher chiss mudrassas is jirofoundly striking, and, in a way, pathetic. The 
stiulents, with tlicir intensely earnest faces and their treasured volumes, 
wfa|iped in their .studios, blind to so much of the realities of modern life, 
startle ns like a picture of the past intruded into everyday surroundings. On 
the other liand, there is the sub-conscious but growing idea that studies of 
greater utility must be introduced.” 

Madrassas. 620. There arc tiuidrassas in Sind the Sind, the Naushahro, the Lar- 

kana and the i’ithoro Madrassas. The last was opened tluring the quinquen¬ 
nium by a local board and is reorganised as an anglo-vernacular school. The 
Arabic schools of the lJuited J*rovince.s, at Ueoband and elsewhere, are 
famous and are raentiimed in paragraph 659. The madrassas of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam are particularly numerous and important. In 
the latter provinc-e there are .161 of these institutions (three managed by 
government and 113 in receipt of aid) with 12,923 pupils. In the former, 
apart from the two government madrassas, the number of those under private 
management has risen from 16 with 907 pupils to 38 with 2,982 pupi^, and 
21 of these arc aided. 'I'he better kind of them present candiciates at ex¬ 
aminations held by a central Ixxiy—the Central Board of Madrassa Examina¬ 
tions, Bengal. The smaller madrassas aim at teaching the same curriculum, 
hut generally to a lower standard. Many have vernacular departments 
attached 'the most important of these, are the large government madrassas 
at Calcutta, Dacca and Chittagong. The first of these, the Calcutta Mad¬ 
rassa, founded by Warren Hastings, is one of the oldest and most famous 
institutions in India. Each of these three madrassas is divided into two 
departments—an Arabic department teaching up to the high standard ex¬ 
amination of the central board and (in the case of the Calcutta Madrassa) 
oh to the title examination; and an Anglo-Persian department, which is 
simply a high school for Muhammadans teaching to the university matri¬ 
culation. In 1912, the niunber of pupils in the Arabic departments of these 
institutions was 1,381, and that in the Anglp-'Persian departments was 1,238. 
The cost of maintenance was Rs. 1,25,402; this is met partly from fees and 
the Mohsin fund but mainly from provincial revenues. In addition to these 
are two smaller goyerument madrassas, on? at Hot^hly in Bengal, the other 
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at Baiupore Boalia (Rajshabi), in Easteni Bengal. These have no Anglo- 
Persian departmental being in each case attached to an arts college with a 
high school on the premises. The,number of their pupils is 206 and their 
annual cost Rs. 16,184. 

621. The organisation and utility of the Bengal madrassas have come Reform of 
under discussion during the quinquennium. It was felt that the type of edu- Madrassas 
cation given in the Arabic departments was not the best suited for the exi- ihe Rengals 
gencies of modem life nor so conducted as to facilitate a rapid and intelli¬ 
gent grasp even of the recondite subjects which they profess to impart. 

Among the c*omprehensivc schemes of Muhanimmlan education formulated 
during the period in the two Bengals, the reform of madrassa education has 
assumed a position of importance. A conference for Bengal was summoned 
at the close of 1907. It nx-ommended a scheme of reorganisation which 
raised the course from eight to eleven years, including six junior or school 
classes and five senior or college classes. The lower and higher standards of 
the madrassa examinations are to be passed at the close of the third and fifth 
years of the college course. Further, additional title courses of three years 
were created, each leadiiy; to a specialised examination in theology, literature, 
law or logic, on the result of which titles are bestowed. Persian was made 
optional above the third year in the junior standard. English is an optional 
subject, and was taken by 144 pupils of the Calcutta Madrassa in 1912. It 
was proposed to add to the college course, for those who had studied English 
as a portion of it, a two years’ coiir.se of English instruction with a view to . 
making it possible for students of the Arabic departments to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of that language approximately equal to that possessed by an ordinary 
graduate. But the classes have not yet been opened. New appointments 
have been created in the two government madrassas to carry out the ‘kcheme 
of reform, while attempts have been made similarly to improve privately- 
managed madrassas, the grants to which were raised from Rs. 960 to Rs. 9,480 
a year. This reorganisation did not prove altogether (acceptable to the 
Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The full senior madrassa in 
this province consists of ten classes, si.x constituting the junior or school and 
four the senior or college department. English, optional in the senior de¬ 
partment, is .usually (says the report) compulsory in the junior. The reforms 
of the Calcutta committee did not seem to g(^ far enough. The compulsory 
prescription of English throughout was demanded, also the re-modelling of 
the whole course on more modem and rational lines. A committee, consist¬ 
ing mainly of Muhammadans, was accordingly summoned, which propose.d a 
reorganisiition of the madrassas and made, other recommendations covering 
the whole field of education from the maktah to pnsh-madrassa courses. 

622. A special development in Eastern Bengal has been the e.stablishment ilffrfd/e 

of middle rnadrassas. The scheme, initiated by Sir Bamfjrlde Fuller in 1905, madrassas. 
was intended to offer an opportunity of education in mainly Muhammadan 
areas and an object-lesson in the combination of modem seeondaiy 
with ancient classical instruction. Each was organised with an Arabic 
department and with a middle English school. In the conservative division 
of Chittagong these schools have proved a failure. In the B.acca and Rajshahi 
divisions they have proved a marked success, numbering 41 with 6,000 pupils. 

Thgy are maintained at a cost of Rs. 57,000; and so popular have they prowd 
that public funtb are required to meet but a small portion of this sum. The 
not unnatural tendency is for them to develop into pure middle English schools 
teaching Urdu and Persian. A certain number have dropped the Arabic 
department altogether; and elsewhere the two departments are separately 
conducted. They have brought English education within the reach of com¬ 
munities to whom it was not available; and the very name of madrassa has 
pioved a talisman in overcoming the prejudice against such instruction. Jn 
this way ^ey have at least fulfilled half their intention. 

V. — Mis^ellamous measures. 

623. There are a few Doints which pertain strictly to neither of the two 
foregoing sections or which are of general application. These_ are the ques¬ 
tions of Muhammadan teachers and theiu training and of inspection. 

/ 2h 
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624. In some provinces the paucity of Muhammadans in the public ser¬ 
vices has long attracted attention. This backwardness 4 n employment often 
figures in the resolutions passed at their conferences. The cause is the l^k 
of qualified Muhammadans. Sir A. Bourne hints that there is another side 
to the question. “ It is also both a cause and consequence of indifference to 
higher education that well-to-do Muhammadans are so commonly in business 
and perhaps this indicates a prevalence of coramonsense.” If it is difficult to 
obtain qualified candidates generally, it is doubly so in the case of educational 
posts, where prospects are not alluring. Owing to the demand for them in 
other and more lucrative forms of employment, Muhammadans will not readily 
undergo training, and it is sometimes difficult to keep even the trained man 
to the profession for which he has been prepared. 

625. The following facts regarding the educational employment of Mu¬ 
hammadans have been gleaned from the reports. The Bombay report bewails 
the lack of Muhammadan teachers, but adds that, in the northern division, two 
deputy inspectors out of six and six assistant deputy inspectors out of 25 are 
Muhammadans. Of the total of 470 inspecting officers in Bengal, 105 are 
Muhammadans, while there are also 13o Muhammadan teachers in govern¬ 
ment colleges, madras.<ias, secondary and special schools, who, with 17 clerks, 
make a total of 257 in the department of public instruction. In the United 
r*rovinco8, out of 132 sub-deputy inspectors only 21 are Muhammadans. But 
in vernacular schools the teachers of this community number 1,886 against 
10,015 lliudu teachers, and in English schools 216 against 680—creditable 
figures, when it is remembered that only 14T per cent, of population of that 
province is Muhammadan. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, out of 246 inspect¬ 
ing olficers, 114 are Muhammadans; and they form, in the Eastern Bengal 
divisiohs, from 43 to 44 per cent, of the staff. The number of Muhammadan 
teachers in institutions of all kinds in that province has risen from 9,654 to 
14,650. 

626. Madras, lias four special schools for training Muhammadans, two 
for masters and two for mistresses. A central training class was started in 
Broach (Bombay) and it has been decided to establish a purely Urdu training 
class in the northern division, where Gujarati will be taught for only one 
period a day; in other training colleges also, efforts have been made to encour¬ 
age Muhammadans. Under the Bengal scheme of 1908, it was proposed to 
convert seventeen (jrara-training schools into j»t«»ji-training schools for the 
production of Muliammadan primary teachera (mianjis), the three instructors 
in each lieing on special pay of Rs. 30, Rs. 20, and Rs. 15. Ten such schools 
have actually been opened. A normal school at Aligarh under a Muham¬ 
madan headmaster is ex^pected to attract better teaohers of that community- 
In Eastern Bengal the number of Muhammadan teachers is very large. Pro¬ 
vision is made for them in the ^arw-training schools, separate hostels for 
ITindus and Muhammadans having been attached to many of these institu¬ 
tions. In the Central Provinces a special Urdu normal school was established 
during the quinquennium at Araraoti (Berar), and an Urdu class was also 
opened in the new normal school at Khandwa. 

627. In Bengal there are three special assistant inspectors of Muham¬ 
madan education, whose work is to visit Muhammadan schools throughout the 
circle and to keep the inspector informed of requirements. In other divisions 
there are special Muhammadan deputy inspectors. Seven inspecting mavltis 
had been appointed in 1904. At the end 'of the quinquennium funds were 
provided for increasing their pay and creating nine additional posts. In 
areas where Muhammadans are cither very numerous or very scarce the need 
for special inspectors (apart from those members of the ordinary staff who 
are Muhammadans)‘is less marked. But a beginning was made in Eastern 
Bengal during the quinquennium of appointing Muhammadan sub-inspectors 
of special qualifications in areas where that community is most numerous, 
with a view to their introducing greater efficiency into madrassas, maktabs, 
and other institutions where Arabic, Persian ‘and Urdu are taught. Burma 
has a'special deputy inspector for Muhammadan schools in Akyab, and 
another nas been sanctions for Arakan, 
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OHAPTEB XV11. 

THE EDUCATION OF BACKWARD CLASSES. 

I. — General. 

628. It is a commonplace to say that India pmsents a greater diversity TAe races o/ 
of races than does Europe. Succicssive waves oP Conquest have broken over India. 

the continent. Throughout the peninsula is found the Dravidian stock, on 
which have been superimposed, more or le.sa strongly, the characteristics of 
surrounding or invading nations. The Aryans have driven a wedge from the 
north, through Kashmir, the Punjab and Rajputana; their physical type is 
mixed with the Dravidian in the United J^rovinces; their language forms a 
component of the vernaculars as far south as Goa on the west coast and 
Pun on the east. Invaders (perhaps alpine) have tinged the race-type along 
the west coast from Sind through the Mahratta country nearly to Travancore; 
the Mongoloid type has permeated through Bengal. Beyond the penin¬ 
sula are other races—Turko-Iranian in Baluchistan and the North- 
West Frontier Province, Mongoloid in Nepal, Assam and Burma. Com¬ 
bined with differing racial and linguistic characteristics there is the system 
of caste. ■ It is natural that in such an agglomeration there should be found 
cemmunities that require exceptional measures—aboriginals, ‘ fragments of 
forgotten peoples,’ classes whose social status or language isolates them from 
a common system, or wild border tribes hardly touched by civilising influences. 

The.se races or castes require special treatment; and it has been the policy 
of government to accord it. 

629. The classes dealt with in the present chapter are necessarily ill-Classificaiion. 
defined and merge more or less in the surrounding population. Generally 
speaking, they may be siunmarised as falling under three categories- -(i) abori¬ 
ginals and hill and forest tribes, {ii) depressed classes, (tu) communities who, 

though not necessarily either backward or depressed, present problems of 
education different from the ordinary. 

II.—A boriginals. 

630. In the last two quinquennial reviews thc^number of animists vras Aboriginal 
taken as a rough (but admitt^ly imperfect) indication of the number ot groups. • 
aboriginals. The figures for these at the time of the 1901 census was about 

8^ mulions. The answering figure in 1911 was about lOj millions, of which 
74 millions were in British provinces as against nearly 6 millions in 1901. 

(From a consideration of the nme figures given in the census, 18 millions 
appear to be about the number of aboriginals to-day.) But it may be admit¬ 
ted at once that these figures are not a safe guide to the number of aboriginals 
as treated in this chapter. There is a tendency to become hinduised among 
many of those who are in cmtact with Hindu communities; and the efforts 
of Christian missionaries have not been without fruit in some of the hill- 
tracts. Special measures are necessary for only a'fraction of the full num¬ 
ber. The aboriginals are in two main groups, (a) From west to east there 
stretches across India a band of rugged and forest-clad country. Two 
branches run eastwards from Rajputana and Bombay, the A ravallis and the 
Vindhya range to the north, the Satpura and Mahadeo hills of the Central 
Provinces to the south. In the wild and broken country about'the sources 
of the Nerbudda and the ^ne, these highlands mingle in the Maikal raaige 
and run on to the bluff of Parasnath and where the Rajmahal hills overlook 
the Ganges just north of the apx of its delta. Here dwell some of the moat 

g rimitive tribes of tJbe Draviclian race—the oldest race in India as Sir Her- 
srt Risley has called it. To the west—in Bombay and Rajputana are found 
the various classes of Kolis and the hunting Bhils whose original home is 
between Mount Abmand the hill-fortregs of Assirgarh. The'Korkus, speak- 
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ing a Munda tongue, inhabit the Mahadeo hills. Then eomes the still numer- 
'ms race of Gonds, who live in the highlands of the Centrjil Provinces, Along 
the Indravati, in the Bastar State, they still exist in their primitive condi¬ 
tion, using stone implements and shunning the face of man. In the plateau 
districts of British territory many have come into contact with civilising 
influences, but still retain much of their wild way of life. They cultivate the 
smaller millets and eke out their crops with forest-produce and the chase. A 
sTiialler tribe is that of the Baigas, regarded by the Gonds as more ancient 
than themselves and as possc^ssed of magic power and priestly craft. In 
Chota Nagpur and Bengal are the tribes j)rcvioiisly distinguished as Kola- 
rian, but now as Murid.a-speaking Dravidiaus—Mundas, ITos and the numer¬ 
ous race of Santals. Southward an outlaying spur stretches into Ganjam 
and still further into Madras, peopkni by Khonds and Savaras, the former 
once famous for their human sacrihees. Further to the south aro the Kani- 
kar, Knrumba, Yanadi and other tril)es. (b) The second great aboriginal 
gro\ip lies in Assam and the hill trafts behind Chiltsigong. The history of 
Assam is shrouded in ohsenrity. But the earliest iiilmbitants of whom we 
have ktiowledge appear to he tribes of Mongoloid origin, who .still form the 
population of the hills and forests. On the range that cuts Assam from east 
to west aic the Khasis, a ])eople of small stature and almost Japanese appekr- 
aiico. On the western end of that range dwell the (Jaros, with other tribes, 
such as the Mcches and Rahhas, on the plains below. On the east of it are 
the Kacharis. Eastward of them again, and northward to the Patkoi range, 
are the head limiting Nag:is. To the south of the Siirma Valley, among hills 
tiiat merge into tJie y\r,akan mouniains, are the Lushais, the Kiikis and the 
'J’lparas. Along the f(K»t-hills of the Himalaya are the Mishniis, the Alxirs, 
the Miris and tlie Dallas. All these, save tlie Khasis, speak languages of 
the Tib'eto Biirinan type. The,se tribes probably repre.sent very early inva¬ 
sions. But it is certain that Hindu colonisers from the west had also forced 
their way up thi' Brahmiijuitra valley more than a thousand years ago, and 
o.xcrcised an influence upon the later invaders from the east, who ovei-came 
them, especially upon the Ahoms—a Shan trilie who have given their name 
to the country and whose rule continued, though latterly enfeebled, from the 
thirteenth century until British times 


031. There are other aboriginal groups. Especially there is Burma 
with 700,000 animists. But here the problem of classification is confused. 
Jc is a small item that the animists include nearly 90,000 Chinese. Racial 
instability and the uncertainty of early history arc more important difficulties. 
1 f original occupation of the land (so far as the most ancient records go back) 
and a certain degree of savagery arc taken as the definition, the aboriginal 
is not an important ingredient in the population. I'he greater portion of 
the province was peopled or invaded by races whose languages, formerly dis¬ 
tinguished as Munda and Mon.Khmer, are, now regarded as forming a single 
I'amily. The remnants of those invaders - the Talaings and Wa-Palaung 
-- -arc pcrhajis the only tribe,s who can bo classed as aboriginals - and 
that by reason of the remote date of tlieir advent, their isolated position, 
hi'minod in as they are and .so to s[)eak driven to bay by later immigrants, and 
the diminishing numbers of the Talaings. Then came the Tibeto-Burman 
invasion- Chins, Kachins, Burmese and the Lolo group. One might be 
tem'iited to include in the present category the inhabitants of the Shan States. 
The Karens (in tlie southern of those States and in Burma proper) are a 
somewhat mysterious race who probably came to their present habitation 
from the highlands of western China. “Peacefully, quietly and unobtru¬ 
sively they moved, avoiding all contact with the tribes they passed. Follow¬ 
ing the lines of least resistance, they preferred the hardships and the ob¬ 
stacles of the hills, the jungles and the wild uninhabited regions on their 
route, to the more formidable dangers of conflict with their fellow beings.” 
After these, probably alxnit the beginning of the Christian era, came the 
yhans—an established nation in south-western China, attempting to extend 
its power by means of cqni^uest. But these weVe Siamese-Chinose invasions, 

later iri date than that which brought to Burma the bulk of its inhabitants. 
This and the comparative civilisation of the Karens suggest the inclusion of 
^ese tribes in Class (iti). 
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632. If it is difficult to calculate the numbers comprised in aboriginal Numbers under 
and hill-tribes, an accurate total of those under instruction is even more im- mstriidion. 
possible. The last census shows that, among animists, 5 per mille were literate. 

Some of the r^orts speak of the almost total illiteracy among the peoples 
thus classed. In Madras there are only two literates per mille. In Bombay 
we are told that there are practically no literates at all. In Burma (where 
69 males and 2 females per mille are classed as literate) the figure of literacy 
is enhanced by the inclusion of the Chinese population and would almost 
vanish if these were excluded. The Burma census report observes that as 
members of animist tribes become educated they are absorbed cither into the 
Buddhist or the Christian communities, their only avenues to literacy Ixung 
through the monastic or the mission schools. Doubtless a similar process 
occurs in other provinces, too, by whph the animist when he l)ccomes educated 
also passes ipto another class of rel|^.m. 

633. From the educational repefts it is found that the members of alwri- 
ginal and hill-trites now under education number 159,244 as against 112,643* 
m 1907. The meagreness of the ligKrcs of those under instruction need 1)6 no 
matter of wonder to those who know the conditions of life among these 
races. Those that live in the plains are often wandering trihe»s Those of 
the hills are confined of necessity or of choice to [)laces which lie far from 
the beaten track, forest-clad, savage and malarious. It is diflicult to c'ducate 
the aboriginal to become a teacher. A tc'aclier of a more civilised community 
sent from the plains to undertake'work among the hill-tribes is likely to meet 
with a cool reception; nor is a monotonous and nasty life i)assed hi a feverish 
climate in placos infested by carnivora, rciitiles and the imagined terrors 
with which such spots are clothed likely to keep liim contoutccl at his [)ost. 

Another difficulty is that of language. The aboriginal languages have no 
script of their own and it is not always easy to acquire a knowledge of them. 

Among the Dravidiau trilxis some of the languages have died out. Among 
the Mongoloid tribes the languages arc living and are often very difficult, 
with numerous and widely varying dialects. 

634. The Dravidian group, stretching in a line from the west coast to the In the two 
east coast and the Ganges, shows 92,707 pupils at school. Of these, ho^^e\er, main groups. 
no less than 63,036 are in Bengal among the Oraons and the Munda-speaking 

tribes who in their susceptibility to education a))d other influencevs differ 
from the tribes in Bombay, the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur and the 
northern portion of Madras. The Dravidian races on the whole form the 
remnants of early inhabitants driven back to sterile hills- Some of them 
are rapidly losing their languages and those who have not already lost them 
are sometimes bilingual. In Bombay and the Centivil Brovinces it is very 
possible that progress is masked by reason of the passage of aboriginals 
into the ranks of Hinduism. 

635. Among the Mongoloid tribes of Eastern Bengal and Assam and of 

Burma conditions are somewhat dilTereut. Generally speaking these trilies 
mark the result of invasions which, if not comparatively modern, have at 
least taken place within historic times; and in Burma they are not fully dis¬ 
tinguished from some quite recent immigrants. They are not generally back¬ 
ward-going as arc the bulk of the Dravidian tribes. They retain their lan¬ 
guages—an added difficulty in the task of their instruction. Many of them 
are intelligent and clever with their hands. The Maga hills present a model 
of irrigated cultivation. The Khasis have made great strides in moral and 
material well-being since the Welsh Calvinistic Mission entered these hills 
and among other benefits introduced the cultivation of the potato. The num¬ 
ber under education appears to be 86,537, though in Burma not all of those — 

thus classed can truly be regarded as aboriginals. 

638. The tribes of the former group may be cousWered in their geogra- («) The Dravi- 
phical order from west to east, Bombay, the Central Provinces, the southern jian group. 
oil-shoot in Madras, and Bengal. 

The aboriginals in Bombay are BMls, Mis, Talavias, Dharalas, Katkaris and the 

E^Hparti) tribe. The total mimbct at school is 18,740. Mr. (lodbole reports of the 

•TW flgwre U token from tim present reports. Mr. Orsnjje cetcnlated 121,961 aboriginal pupils m 
1907. When olsssifiiianoa is ^ unoertotn, some discrepano; is to bo expected. 

/ 
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Bhils of a certain area in the Central divigion, that they " are happily placed in life and 
are owners of land and they look with disfavour upon the idea of their song becoming 
luembers of the teaching profession, which, besides being ill-paid, weans the boys from 
their homes and landed estates." Nevertheless, the system of hostels and of special 
facilities for training as teachers appear to have been successful. These will presently 
be described. The only aboriginal tribe mentioned in the United Provincei report is 
that of the Thorus in the Himalayan Terai. A middle school has been started for them 
and special arrangements were made for the training at a normal school of two youths 
to become teachers. The special measures adopted in the Central Provinces are not 
reported. But Gonds and other aboriginals at school have increased from to 
16,171. Amo^ the aboriginals of Madras are the Khonds (including the less uncivilised 
Jatapus and ^ndoras), the Savaras, Panes and Soyas. These are mostly found in 
the nortlieru districts of Qaiijaiu, Vizagapatam and Godavari. In the Ganjam agency 
tracts both schools and pupils have fallen owing to the closure of aided schools, and of 
the 151 existing instiliitions 87 are maintained by government. Most of these are 
specially for aboriginals. In other parts of the presidency there are a few schools for 
Ghcnchus, Lambadis, Puluyars, Todas, etc. The total number of aboriginals under 
instruction is rejwrtod as 5,660. The inspector of the northern districts remarks on 
the difficulty of obtaining teachers for Koya schools, and suggests that, for instruction 
m urithiiietic and reading, the Koya language (reduced ta writing by the Rev. J. Cain) 
.should be used and should be learned by the teachers, Telugu being U8ed_ only for 
jiraclical purposes. The jirincipal work for the education'of the aboriginals in Bengal 
lies in the Santa] Pergunnahs, at Rancbi, in Singhbhum and among the Khonils of 
Orissa. There are many others—the MuuJas and llos of Chota Nagpur; the Drayidiun 
Oraons, Paharias, Kaudlis and Gonds, and the Tibelo-Burraan Lepchas and Bhutias of 
the Jliiiialaya. Tlie, animistic population is Returned at over thirty-one lakhs. Of 
• those 4‘7 per niilln of the males and O-ltl of tlie females are returned as literate. ^This^ 
seems little enough. But there are 53,066 pupils under instruction, examination results 
are creditable and it is possible to appoint members of these races as inspecting officers. 
The number of Klionds at school has quadrupled during the period, though attendance 
is very poor. 

(6) The Mm- 637. The Mongoloid group i.s found along the foot-hills of the Himalaya, 

goloid group, in Burma (though for reasons explained, it is difficult to class the hill-people 
of Burma as alioriginals), and in Assam. It is in the last-named area and a 
portion of Chittagong that a particulai-ly interesting collection of races is 
found. Here the tumbled mass of hills that run south from the Patkoi along 
the Burma Iwrder contain the Khamtis, the Magas, the Manipuris, the 
Lushais, the Kukis, the Tiparas, the Chakmas and the Maglis. From tliis 
a branch range runs west between the Surma Valley on the south and the 
Brahmaputra on tlie north till it abuts on that river’s soutliward bend; here 
live the Kacharis, the Jaintis, the Kliasis and the Caros. 

Among (he mass of hill-lribes in Assam (with their ramifications into Eastern 
Bengal) iiiissionuries have generally been the pioneers of education. In the ^Eushai, 
Khasi and Jaintia hills almost all schools are managed by missions, In the Chittagong 
hill tracts tJicy are managed by goTernment. In the Garo and Naga hilla they are 
maintained by both agencies. The system has generally been adopted of lump grants 
to the missions, who are permitted to do their best with them, though gradually a cer¬ 
tain amount of control has been introduced through insistence on capitation—allowances 
for pupils in various classes, with a view to raising the standard of instruction. The 
grant to missions is over Bs. 18,000 a year. Such control as exists is exercised through 
insjMseting officers of the hill-races, supervised by Europeans; but, where schools are few 
ond far between, the missionaries themselves are made honorary inspectors under the 
general supervision of the civil iifficers. The progress of education has been slow but 
steady. iWt the expansion has not been more rapid, says the report, is due not to any 
lack of efforts, but to the fact that diversity of race, custom and religion makes any 
educational question raorfe complicated in this region than in the rest of the province 
and renders the adoption of a uniform educational policy well-nigh impossible. A 
survey of these schools was made in 1909-10 and the inspetor laid s^ial stress on the 
mode of training, the improvement and multiplication of text^oks in the hill 
languages, greater regularity of inspection, greater attention to the education of girls 
ana the desirability, of restraining literary tendencies and checking the divorce of 
instruction from the ordinary life of the pople. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Mission is the main educating agency in the Ehasi and 
•Taintia hills. There arc five middle schools, 428 primary schools with 9,304 pupils, a 
training school, an industrial school and a high school (in the last howwr the Benrali 
clement prevails). In the Garo hills the Americah Baptist Mission maintains a'middle 
English school and 110 primary schools, ond government maintains a training school 
ond 40 elementary schools. The grants made by government to these mission amounted, 
in 1912, to Rs. 9,176 and Rs. 2,760. The orpnisation in Gie Naga hiUs is different. 
Here the schools are mainly government schools, though a^ew ate maintaiaed by the 
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American Baptist Mission. There has been a set-back to education during the quin¬ 
quennium. The curriculum' was overloaded with English and Assamese as well as 
Angami. _ The demand for English-speaking Nagas is very small. And the Naga, being 
of a practical turn of mind, did not appreciate education which was of no apparent use 
to him. An industrial school, on the other hand, opened at Eohima, has nourished. 

In the Lushai hills also the major pert of the education is conducted by the missions 
(the Welsh Presbyterian and the English Baptist) working in co-nperation with the 
superintendent of the hills. Here, however, the system pursued is different from that 
already described. The work is concentrated at the headquarters of the two missions— 

Aijal and Fort Lungleh. Here the pupils are under the constant supervision of the 
missionaries, and hostels are provided. The sons of the chiefs in especial are educated. 

The rahemo is successful. Some of the pupils have been sent on with stiholarships to 
the high school at Shillong. The elementary schools in the villages h.avo not fared so 
well._ Though their number has risen from 16 to 29, and though in the Aijal sub¬ 
division opposition is giving way, there seems to be no demand for education—rather 
the opposite. In these hills the missions now spend Tls. 2,078 annually, while govern¬ 
ment aids them with an annual grant of Hs. 3,370. There are four schools in the 
North Cachar hills. Twt) of these were previously managed by the board but have 
now been handed over to .the Welsh Cnlvinislic Mission. It is understood that some 
industrial training is given iq the central school at Haflong. The schools for Kacharis 
maintained by missionaries in Darrang are said not to be progressing. In the Mikir 
hills^(a detached range just’to the south of the Brahmaputra) missionaries maintain 
twelve schools with the help of grant, and the local board of Nowgong maintains 
sixteen schools. 

In ISaHem Bengal the chief centre of hill-races is in the Chittagong hill tracts 
where the Arakan Toma trends southward from Lushai. Here live Maghs, Chakmas 
, and Tiparas. The educational institutions are mainly maintained by government. A 
high school has been established for them at Rangamati, the headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict. Here 69 hill boys are educated, generally free of charge, and housed in 
a hostel where many of them receive free board and lodging. The cost to government 
is Pearly Us. 7,000 a year. Two English middle schools have disappeared. -But a 
vernacular middle school is maintained; and this also possesses a hostel where some of 
the boys are fed and lodged free, while no charges are made for education, the whole 
cost being defrayed by government. There are also 95 free primary schools on which 
government spends over Rs. 11,000 a year. The Garo hills abut on tl^e plain of Mymen- 
singb. Some very backward tribes live at the foot of the hills. The Birisiri Garo 
Australian Mission maintains an English middle school with 46 aboriginal pupils; and 
there is a middle madrassa with 33. The district board maintains eleven primary schools 
(seven started during the quinquennium), and the mission has some 28 primary sc.hools. 

The figures of attendance arc poor. 

The Talaings of Burma, though they have increased in numbers, show a marked 
falling-off in special schools. This is probably due to their having resorted to ordinary 
tohools. Over 60,000 pupils of hill-tnbes are shown at school, but they can hardly be 
described as aboriginals^ 

638. Among hill-races might be classed the border tribes of the North- PcUhan races 
West Frontier Province. As, however, the system ajl^lied to them is fairly excluded, 
uniform with that prevailing in the province as a whole, they are treated of 

in the chapter on general education. 

III.—Depressed classes. 

639. Depressed classes are to be found all over India. There are nn-Figures. 
touchable castes, whose children, if permitted to attend the common schools, 

may sit only in the verandah and gather a few crumbs of knowledge. There 
are classes who are socially or vocationally distinguished and despised. There 
are-criminal tribes. Often these classes are r^ly aboriginal in the sense 
that they are people found on the land by subsequent invaders and reduced 
to the condition of hewers of wood and drawers of water. They have re¬ 
mained on the plains and become a part of the social organism. The abori¬ 
ginals previously described have retained their ctiaracteristics and their 
independence, sometimes at the risk of a precarious livelihood, by beating a 
retreat into the mountain fastnesses. The number at school appears to have 
increased from 179,367 to 217,629, far the largest number being in Madras, 
and the next largest in Bengal. The figure, however, is doubtless much 
under-estimated, since many children, reading in ordinary schools, are not 
thus classed, and as returns are-supplied onfy by a few provinces. These 
reasons and the census figures of literacy prove the calculation to be valueless. 

640. In Madrai the large community of Panchamae fall under this OTtegory. They In different 
include the Tamil Paraiys^, the Telugu Ma]as,^he Canarese Holeyas ana others. They prownces. 

/ 
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are educated both in the ordinary and in special institniioni, the lattw indading two 
training schools, 439 board schools and a number of mission schools. The amount 
expended on their special education has risen from Es, 4,31,217 to Bs. 6,07,775. To 
the latter sum public funds contribute Bs. 2,63,072 and private sources Bs. 3,27,311, 
tlie balance being paid as fees. “ It is still the case,” says Sir 4. Bourne, "that 
Hindus in general take little interest in these people and practically all that has been 
or is being done to elevate them is the work of missionary bodies among whom, in this 
connection, the Theosophical Society may not improperly be included, and directly 
through local boards, and indirectly by means of grante-in-aid by government,” As 
was antinipaled, the number of special schools classed as secondary has fallen, while 
there has been an increase of elementary schools, especially amOng those which are 
maitiiuine<l by uii.ssions with the help of grants. The number of pupils in special 
scIiooIh bus risen from 86.2;$6 to close on 100,000. The increase of Banchamas in all 
classes of institutions, special and otherwise, has risen by nearly 30 |)er cent. But the 
in(Tea.sc is obscured by the rotuni of pupils under ofher denominations. The measures 
taken in Homlmy for the education of the depressed classe.s are similar to those for the 
aboriginals. A main difficulty is the provision of teachers. The failure of some of 
the selioobs is eoiumonly attributed to the want of sympathy of the teachers towards 
Itackward races. The in.speetor of the Central division saysi-j-" The advance in educa¬ 
tion made* by the deprcssi'd classes during (ho last five y^rs in the face of difficulties 
like [inverty, caste prejudices, etc., clearly shows that they are gradually beginning to 
appreciate the efforts of the department and the various Christian missions in the direc¬ 
tion of educating tliem and finis lifting them up morally and socially. The facilities 
afforded liy the department in the shape of scholarships, prises, etc., nave been chiefly 
instrumeii’tiil in creating a taste for education among the depressed classes. The Mholars 
of the depressed classes have succeeded iu passing the vernacular final examination and 
subseiiuently gaining udmissinu into the Training College. Some of the low caste 
schools liave tiow thus secured trained low-caste teachers.” In the same division four 
members of depressed communities have I’ccoived university education (against none 
in the preceding period); and in the northern division fifteen are in secondary schools. 
The Bcpre.sscd Class -Mission is doing good work under the presidency of Sir Narayan 
Uiio CTiaiidiivarkiir. It is reiilised that industrial education is in some ca-ses of greater 
iraporlance to these eastes than literary. Attention is also paid to the criminal tribes, 
some of whom, like the Dharalas, are classed as aboriginals. In Bijapur district the 
cliildren of criminal tribes are admitted to the ordinary schools and are given stijainds. 
In Bharwar there Is a siiecial school for them, and no pains are spared to induce the 
children to attend, fees being remitted, scholarships given and hooka, slates and articles 
of elothing sujijdiod free. Hengal returns 73,751 of the depressed castes as under 
iiislructioii; hut the clns.sificafion is uncertain; and figures are mentioned for other 
castes and races who might he so c.lasscd. The most notable work is done among the 
Pans in Angul ami the Orissa tributary states. Special schools have been erocted and 
a slow increase is observable. In the Delhi division of the Punjab there are 27 low- 
castc schools, mainly for Chamars. Twenty-three of these are conducted by miasion- 
sries. Oovernnient gives special grants for the criminal tribe of Minas. There are a few 
schools iu other divisions; hut the whole number seems to he vary small. The Oxford 
and other missions are doing excellent work among the Namasudras of Backergunj, 
Paridpur and other clistrieCs of Eastern ifengal. But these operations are not described 
in the report. In the Central Provinces the number of low-caste children at school has 
risen from .about 15 ,. 3.31 to 16 , 231 , and the number of them in secondary schools has 
doubled. 


fV.—Isolated communities. 


Isolated com¬ 
munities in 
Burma and 
dsewhere. 


641. The third class (isiilatod or peculiar communities not necessarily 
backward or depressed) contains groups of people who differ in origin and 
habit from the hulk of the surrounding population. It is in Burma that com- 
nymities of this class .arc mainly found. Here special measures have been 
taken in the Shan State. In the northern States the American Baptist 
Mission maintains an abglo-vernacular school at Hsipaw- Apart from this, 
and two government schools already existing, all lay schools were taken over 
by the state in 1911-12. “ Teachers,” says the inspector, “ receive fixed 
salaries plus a l»onus for specially good work, and the coat of school equip¬ 
ment and, buildings is now met irora state funds. Result grants are paid 
iqto the Sawhiea’s treasury, and he is regarded as the superintendent of all 
schools in his State. Government continues to give half salary grants to 
budget provision. This system is at present somewhat expensive, as all 
teachers are imported from Burma and require higher sallies tihan they 
woul(^ be willing lo work for in their own country. The cost to government 
per pupil during the past year has been a little over Es. 5 and the cost to tte 
State about the same, if non-recurring charges which have been paid fisom 
state funds Iw excluded. When Shans replace the Burmese teachers, which 
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should 1)6 before many years, the cost should bo far less. The only difference 
between these schools and government vernacular schools is that teachers are 
not pensionable. The opening of a normal department at the government 
vernacular school, Lashio, or at tlic state school, Kyankmb, is essential if 
we are to replace Burmans by certificated Shans.” Tn the southern States 
there is a government anglo-vernacailar school at Taiingyi, where English, 
liuiTuese and Shan arc taught. The Karens have shown a marked increase 
in vernacular schools. Among later immigrants there are Chinese, and 
'roliigu and Tamil settlers from Madras. Anglo-Ohinese schools, intended 
originally for the production of interpreters, have l)ccn started at Bhamo 
and Mandalay. The former failed; the latter is doing go<Kl work. The 
deputy inspector for Tamil scihools makes the following remarks :— 

“ On a study of tlio locality of the schools, it will be found that Tamil schools have 
not conliimcd to iiicrctise at the same place for a number of years. liisliMil of taking 
root and growing stronger in miinbcrs and elUcieiic.y, after Iwo or three yoais very many 
of Ihein cease to exist, and anoilicr school is opened in another place and has a similar 
shorl-livi’d exislence. And two or three years afti'r, a new school is slaried under a 
new teacher in the farst mentioned ])laco. This jiIiojoiikuiou is cxplaiiicil liy Ihe fac( 
that tlio Tamils do not livt;m largo numbers in any one place, that as (lie piqiils attain 
a certain stago of jirogrcss—the lower primary stage—they are considered as lieiiig 
sufficiently advanced and sufficiently grown up to help tlie parents in (heir work. In 
the second and third year the teacher realises that the iiarents of pupils linre not been 
•so liberal in carrying out as in making promises to indnei> liim to live in tbeir midst. 

It should be remembered also that llio teachers tberaselvea, if they have laid by a few 
rupees, must go lioino to South India to see their friends owing to doalb, marriage, etc., • 
and that the parents theinselves, if they have been prospering a little, must go to South 
India, or if coolies or laliourers in the fields, are ileeeiiod by tlieir employers ami thus 
have lo move in scnrcili of pastures new. Tims there is uiicertainf.y witli regard to 
iiianagcrs, patents and pupils, and as a consecjueneo Tamil .schools do not make rapid 
progress. Thus we .see ups and downs in tlie numbers of schools and pu])ils in atteml- 
anei» in the past years without any apparent reason. With a new sc) of scry young 
pupils grown into school-gnin^ age, a now tcae.Jier starts a new seliool ]^)erliaps on tho 
very spot where was a school throe er four years ago.” 

11 is further remarks throw an interesting light on the habits of mind 
of the les.s advanced ti’ibes and clans of tire Taiijore, Madura and Tinnovelly 
districts, whence these immigrants are drawn. Olrjwt-lcssons, geography, 
etc., are distasteful to them, ain(;c tho parents’ ambition is that their sons 
sliould* l)c able to read aloud or chant some of tlicir favourite ballads and 
i-eligious works, and extremely diflicult verses from Tamil classics, which 
none hut the reader can understand. They arc averstr to the education of 
girls, believing that it iinwomanises woman and will teach the learners to 
write love-letters. But the more well-to-do among them are strongly attracted 
by anglo-vernacnlar education. In the I'cst of Indih there is little to rea)rd. 

In Madras schools have been founded for the Badagas who live in the Nilgiris, 
but are not aboriginals. In Assam there are small numbers of these races 
such as the Ahoms, for whom special .scholarships exist. Other foreign 
communities cannot be treated in this chaiiter at all. 'Phe I’arsis for 
instance are the most educated people in India. But mention may be made 
of tho Buddhists who, as following a religion which has now largely dis¬ 
appeared from India proper, may be classed apart, though many of them are 
in reality anything but backward. S^iecial inspecting agenw and other 
facilities are accorded them in Chittagong; and there is a Buddhist hostel at 
tlie Chittagong College. In the Central Provinces, the Buddhists at school 
have increased from 766 to 2,614, 

V.—Special measures adopted. 

642. The special measures taken for bringing education witlyn the re.ach Special 
of the backward or isolated classes generally may be briefly descrilicd ai^ (a) measures. 
exemption from fees, and tho distribution of scholarships and rewards, {b) 

the special hostel system, (c) attempts at industrial education, (</) special 
training facilities, (e) the piyoduction of books in hill-languages, and (/) 
special inspection. 

643. Not only are aboiiginals and children of depressed classes exempted (a) Exemption 
from fees, but they are frequently provided with scholarships (by reason not from fees. 

of attainment but of»8ocial status) and Imve books, etc-, supplied free. A signi- 
/ 3o 
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(h) Hostels, 


(c) Industrial 
schools. 


{d)-Trsining. 


ficant incident regarding scholarships is reported from Madras, Twenty-five 
special scholarships (as well as the free supply of books and slates) were 
sanctioned for Koyaa in a certain taluk. But the government Agent pointed 
out that all Koyas are alike poor, and, being unable to understand the prin¬ 
ciples of selection for scholarships, would view any such distinction with 
jealousy and dissatisfaction and would probably withdraw the children to 
whom scholarships were not awarded. Accordingly scholarships were sanc¬ 
tioned for all Koya pupils in the agency; and, while the number was thus 
raised to 227, the amounts were hiuved. Presents are also given, and in 
special schools children are sometimes boarded and fed free. This is es- 
t^ially the case in Bombay. An example is afforded at the special schools for 
K.atkaris in the Southern division, where each pupil receives a measure of 
rice on every day of attendance." Elsewhere small monthly rewards are given 
for attendance, and articles of clothing, etc., are distributed. 

. In Bengal aboriginal children read free or, if in high schools, pay half 
fees. T n Eastern Bengal and Assam the majority of schools are free, and in 
the hostels free lodging and boarding are given to many pupils. 

644. A system of special hostels for aboriginals and depressed classes 
obtains in Bombay. A particularly successful school is that at Godsamba in 
the northern division, which has proved useful in producing teachers of the 
Kaliparaj community; another for Bhils is situated at Donad. These are 
combined with training classes and will be described below. A number of 
other hostels or boarding schools are mentiohed, where the boys obtain free 
hoard and lodging. The Scandinavian Mission maintains a boarding school 
for girls in the Santal Pergunnahs, and proposes to establish a set of cottage 
homes where the girls will live under the care of a Santali matron in a style 
approximating to the conditions of their village life, with a central school 
house. The hastel system, as already stated, plays an important part in the 
Lushai and Chittagong hills. There are no doubt advantages in attracting 
children away from their surroundings, where it is difficult to maintain a 
school in anything like efficiency, to central places where supervision is pw- 
sible. But the method, while it appears to be successful, must necessarily 
be of limited application. 

84.5. Industrial schools have been established at Shillong and Kohima for 
the Khasis and Nagas of Assam, and are doing good work. Something has 
also be.en done at Haflong. The report remarks that the establishment of 
industrial schools at other centres is desirable and quotes the following from a 
" wellknown authority ” in the Lushai hills:—“ I would hope that our educa¬ 
tion (of the Imshais) may not unfit them for their after-life, which after all, is 
village life and agriculture. If technical education can be made to go hand in 
hand with schooling, so much the better. I have been for many years here, 
and know the Lushais as they were in their hills, when we annexed them, and 
should be sorry to think that one result of our educating these people might 
be, what it has been elsewhere, to give them a distaste for their ordinary 
occupations.” In other provinces, too, we hear of attempts to teach improved 
methods of weaving to hill-tribes. Such was the first intention of the weav¬ 
ing station at Sarabalpur in Bengal. A Gond who was trained at Sambalpur 
and afterwards at the weaving school at Serampur, is now employed in a 
hand loom factory at TTooghly; and the nCws of the lucrative pay he is receiv¬ 
ing is said to have inspired many other Gonds to follow hia example. In 
the Saran district of Bengal there are three industrial schools for members 
of the low caste of Doms, where they are taught basket weaving and bamboo 
and cane work. Banchi has a school for Mundas and Oraons. 

646, The advantages are obvious of providing teachers from among 
the hill peoples themselves. In Madras mention has been made of 
font training schools foi Panchamas. The Dharwar Training College in 
Bombay has attracted a handful of such pupils—^Mahars, Konchi-Eiarwars 
and Haran-Shikaris. The hosteb for aboriginals in Bombay send their pupils 
to training, schoeds. A special training class was opened at Mokhada for back¬ 
ward Communities in tne northern division of that presidency, and stipends 
were given to pupils; but the teachers produced do not seem to have been a 
success. On the other hand the Godsamba boarding school for the Kaliparaj 
tribe sent six pupils through the traifiing college and also itself pifoduc^ 31 
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teachers, who are said to be doing good work. Another successful institution 
is that for aboriginals at Dohad in the same division. Here twenty-three ‘ 

Bhils are lodged, tmarded and taught in a building erected by the board at a 
cost of Bs. 16,000. They are trained by a teacher on Es. 60 to Es. 60. The 
teachers turned out command respect " by reason of their neat and orderly 
appearance and their regular and temperate life.” The sdiool for Kolis, 

Bhils, etc., at Diwa in the Broach district also has a continuation class, which 
has turned out 21 boys, of whom 14 are now teachers, while four have gone 
on to the Ahmedabad Training College. In Bengal two ^wni-training 
schools are reserved for Mundas and Oraons. The missions too have their 
training schools. There are special schools for training teachers of hill- 
tribes at Jaiaw (Shillong) and Tura in Assam. It is difficult to induce tea¬ 
chers to attend and the schools attain only a qualihed success. 

647. When the language of a tribe is falling fast into desuetude (as (e) Booh in 
among the Gonds), the difficulty of reducing it to script and compiling books hill-kinguttges. 
for s(mool use does not arise. Elsewhere this work has been accomplished to 

a certain extent—^mainly, by mission effort. A Savara dictionaiy, a grammar 
and reading books have bron printed by the Madras government press. In 
Beipgal a It^ndari versibn of one of the Hindi readers has already been made, 
and it has now been arranged to translate the lower primary reading and 
arithmetic books into Ho and Mundari. Santali and Tibetan are also recog¬ 
nised as media of instruction. Money has been allotted for the trans¬ 
lation of text-books into Khond. • But all instruction above the lower primary . 
is given in Hindi. Excellent work has been done in Assam by missionaries 
who have reduced the tribal dialects to the Eomau script and written texts— 
for which government sometimes gives rewards. But it is not generally 
sufficient merely to teach the hiU-language. In the higher classes the common 
language of the locality must also be imparted for purposes of communication 
and commerce with the neighbouring population. 

648. In some provinces a special inspecting agency exists—drawn when (/) Sjtecial in- 
possible from the tribes themselves. In ^e Chhota Nagpur division of lien-gpecting 

gal there is a Ho sub-inspector, and there are IIo, Munda, Oraon and Santal ugemks. 
inspecting pandits or assistant sub-inspectors. These work among schools 
specially intended for the race to which they belong. The Santal Per- 
gunnahs have a special ii^ecting agency of Santals—three sub-inspectors 
and three subordinates. The sub-insp'ector of the Darjeeling hills is a 
Lepcha—^the first of his race to matriculate- In Assam, Khasis are utilised 
as inspecting officers in the Khasi hills. Sometimes the missionaries are 
made honorary inspectors. 

649. On a very rough computation it may be hazarded that there exist, of Genercd ' 
the three classes named above (aboriginals in the limited sense, depressed clas- figures, j 
ses and isolated communities) respectively, six. millions, 42| millions and 4^ 
millions. Of the first class about 169,000 (or 2-6 per cent.) appear to be at 

school; the figures supplied for the second class are insufficient to permit any 
conclusion to be formed. Of the third no calculation can be made. The 
literates in these classes may be put down as about 26,700, 1,177,700 and 
274,000, or 0-4, 2-8 and 6-4 per cent. In these circumstances it is no wonder 
that we find the resolution on the Punjab report describing the education of 
the lower castes as a field of almost virgin soil, and quoting figures for certain 
illiterate classes, among which are criminal tribes numbering over 67,000 
persons with 200 literates. The problem is one in which the educational 
officer is peculiarly poyrerless. The inspector, ranging over a large circle, 
can give little time to inaccessible or unschooled areas; uor is occasional 
attention of much avail. The personal influence which residence among 
those classes alone can secure is a necessary condition to^their progress. The 
missions and the administrative officers to whom backward tracts are entrust¬ 
ed, who learn the languages and customs of these people, are in a position to 
win their confidence and by slow and patient methods to improve their lot. 

The best results are attained where we find these two classes of pioneers work¬ 
ing together. Numerically the result may seem absurdly small. When due 
wmght^is given to the conditions of jungle life, social prejudice, and the 
savage existence froin which Some of these tribes are but now emerging, that 

'2o2 
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which hits bocu done appeal's in a truer perspective. At Khonoma, where 
the }>o]iticii.l olficer was murdered in J870, there stands a village-scluKil on the 
\CT'y site of a blood thirsty struggle between Nagas and British troops. An 
tinglish sciiool nourishes at Inijilial wliere, in 1891, the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam and his following were treacherously done to death. Some of the 
<lepressed castes, too, are now iimkiiig ra})id progress. The Paraiyars of 
Madras liavt' now nearly thnv times the pro])ortion of literates that they had 
ten years ago. 
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UIlAri'EJi XVllI. 

EDUCATION DEU'EOrJ VJ^]S. 


650. In the last review Mr. Oran^'c reported tliat tliere were iiftpcii 
cial schools for defectives in India situated in five provinces and that ,li>scri'ption. 
numlxir of pupils did not exceed 400, a figure which was disjuoportionatc to 
the numbers of the defective children scattered througlioul tlie conliiienl. 

The present reports show that the schools are still conlined to five j)rovinc(!s 
The total number of schools, liowover, has increased to eighteen. 'I’he nuni- 
lier of pupils in schools in tlie Madras presideney aud in the I’uiijab is not 
mentioned, but those .of the schools in other provinces total 460 Tlie general 
type of school, whether for the blind or for deaf-mules, is a vi'iTiacular school, 
sometimes with the addition of English, and general industrial instruction 
o£ a suitable natufe. If is also noticeable that in two institutions the pupils 
receive, or are encouraged to receive, training to enable tliein to assist those 
similarly alllioted. As regards the paucity of schixils, the soiial and ednea 
tional conditions of India are not yet such as to have made the instiaietion ot 
those who are by nature unfitted for employment appear obvious as a, iieces- . 
sary duty of the immunity. The blind, the halt aud the maimed are objects 
of natural charity in India; and the majority (thoiigli not all) of the inslit a 
lions which have been established arc the work of mission bodies troni Europe 
or America. 


651. The schools in Madras presidency are all at ralamcoltah save Schools in 
They hsive been reduced from five to four by the amalgaiualion ol the mixed 
school for the blind at I’aniiaivilai with the I’alanicottah gcJiooIs iiir (/) iioys 
and (n) girls. These two schools continue to 1)0 managed hy the. principal of 
the Sarah Tucker College and have made steady j)rogrcss in strength and 
efficiency. Tliey give a general education with text-l)<K»ks made on Dr. Moon s 
system, and also contain industrial classes for Isiys in mat-weaving, cliair- 
caiiing, basket and rope-making. Ex-jnipils are .sonietinies trained and 
employed as teacliers. There is also {Hi) a school in Madras managed hy the 
Christisiii Associatiou for the education of the Soiitli Indian blind, which 
uses the Braille system, (iv) The only deaf-mute school is at Palamcottah 
and draws pupils, not only locally, but also from Calcutta, Crissa. and 
Colombo. It is aided by Government and by the boards that send inijuls to 
it, provides general and industrial education and is now under a tully train¬ 
ed teacher from England. 

The Bombay rcixirt shows eight such schools in the presidency with IBS 
pupils, against five schools in 1907. They are (?) Miss Millards hcluiol ioi 
the blind in Bombay, which is doing particularly good work and has an 
industrial department; (it) the Victoria Memorial Hchool tor the lilind, also 
at Bombay, where tailoring, tape weaving, cane and bixmboo work are taught 
and special attention is paid to vocal and in.strumei)tal niiisjc, (???) the Aim 
rican Mission anglo-vernacular school for the blind at Sirur; (???) the Zenana 
Mission aided school for the blind at Poona; and (??) a very small aided school 
maintained by the Irish Presbyterian Mission at I’rantij. Flic Braille sys¬ 
tem of instruction is used. There are also (pi) t)ic school lor deaf-mutes at 
Bombay, mentioned in Mr. Orange’s review, (??t?l an aided whool lor the same 
at Ahniedabad, and ('oiii) a new school at Bombay called I rolcssor Date s 
School for the deaf and dumb. 

Inclusive 
total of! 

write by means of holes borca*in thick paper; cane work and ebair making 
are also taught. It is aided by government and municipal lunds. (n) A 
second sehoof for the blind is at Ranchi and is managed hy ^mty ^ the 
Propagation of the 9o8pel; wicker work, niii'ar weaving and toat making are 
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taught. A few blind girls are also being instructed at other mission schools, 
(m) The Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School teaches deaf-mutes to understand 
words by lip observation and to communicate ideas by articulate sounds. 
There is a boarding house; there is also a normal class with stipends attached 
for training teacmers of deaf-mutes. Government and the municipality 
^pcar whmly to support the school, wliich cost Rs. 0,611 in 1911-12. (iv) 
The leper asylum at Purulia is managed by the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, costs Rs. 4,840 a year and receives small government and municipal 
grants. The number of pupils has fallen but still remains 145. 

In the Punjab the Railway Technical School at Lahore has a school for 
the blind attached to it, whore industrial work and reading on the Braille 
system are taught. 

The aided school for the blind in linnna has thirteen pupils and teaches 
reading by the Braille system as well as cane and basket work. The school, 
which passed through some vicissitudes during the period, has been placed in 
a new building and under a reorganised committee. 
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OTTAPTER XIX 

TiEFORMATOIlY SCTTOOLS. 


652. Rel'orniatory schools are established and maintained in accordance 

with law (Act No. VIII of 1897, by which the j)revion3 Act of 1876 vfosarid nianage- 
repcalcd). The l.iw permits Local Clovernmcnts to establish .sneh institutions jupnt. 
or use as reformatories schools Kept by persons w ill i tip; to maintain them in 
conformity with the rules framed in pursuance of the Act. Youthful offen¬ 
ders, sentenc('.d to transportation or imprisonment, may subject to rules and 
to the discretion of the court lx* sent, to a reformatory for not less than three 
or more than seven years. 

653. During the paat twelve years the organisation of these institutions 
has been materially changed. Iti 1899, their management was transferred 
fropi the Jail Department to the Vhlucation Department. ' (Tn Madras this 
change bad taken place eleven years earlier). Thus it was recognised that 
they were “ schools for tlu' (‘dneation and reform of boys, and not jails for their 
punishment by long period.s of incarceration.” Steps have been taken to 

■ emphasise the educational -nspert. Moral and religious instruction is im- . 
parted, games are organised. 13a,dges and rewards are given for good con¬ 
duct .and work. A monitorial syslem has been introduced. Great emphasis 
is laid on the indusitrial side of instruction with a view to enabling the 
boys to pursue some trade when their sentences have, expired. And; while 
still under sentence, well-conducted boys are licensed out ,as workmen, 
gardeners, etc. Finally, in 1905 and 1906, a system of surveillance was 
devised through agencies other than the police over discharged boys. 

654. There are eight reformatory schools containing 1,510 hoys—sexen Institviions. 
maintained by government and one j.irivate .school. (Tn general table III 

only .seven will be found, with 1,294 pupils. The eighth is classed among 
[irivate institutions.) The annual cost of the government .schools is 
Rs. 2,49,167, .all of which, save a small sum, is borne by provincial funds. 

Instruction in the vernacular and also indu.strial instruction are imparted. 

The subjects of industrial education will be noticed in detail in the next 
paragraph. Provinces that have no school send convicted boys to a school 
in a neighbouring province. 

655. The school .at Chingloput, Madras, with 24*5 bovs is an elementary 
combined with an industrial institution. A system of shifts has been intro¬ 
duced, whereby one set of boys is in class while another is in the workshops. 

The trades taught are carpentry, blacksmiths and raet.al work, wc.aving, 
tailoring, Imnd playing, mason’s work and ratten work. Little (liirieulty is 
experienced in finding employment for boys when they leave. The llombay 
presidency has two schools. The government school at Yaravda has 1.55 
boys. Behaviour is reported to be good. Of the 38 discharged in the last 
year, 13 had l)cen taught gardening, 11 carpentry, five smith’s work, five bmik 
binding and compositor’s work, three painting and varnishing and mic 
lafloring. The other, the only priv.ate institution of this kind under the Act, 
is the David S.assoon Industrial and Reformatory School at Bombay. It con¬ 
tains 216 boys and is said to be doing useful work. During the quinquennium 
it was removed from an unwholesome to a s.atisfactory site and provided 
with good buildings to the improvement of the health of the inmates. Bengal 
also had previously two reformatories, one at Alipore and one at Hazaribagh. 

In 1908, they were amalgamated at Hazaribagh. The boys number 401. 

Building additions are said to be required. Garpentry, blacksmith’s work, 
mason’s work, farming and dairy keeping, compositor’s work, printing, book¬ 
binding, painting and polishing,,cane and bamboo work, shoe-making, vveav- 
ing, cooking, washing and band playing are taught. External examiners 
test^ 308 boys in the trade, handicr.aft and agricultural sections; and 239 
passed. The United Provinces school is in the fort, of Chunar. The number 
of boys at the end of the period was f51. Various difficultios have been 
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fncouiitert'il and nveivorae. The malaria which devastated the province 
iillccted the liealtli ol' the reformatory; special measures were taken and 
reports have since been satisfactory. There have been attempts at escape, 
instigated by a few incorrigibles and facilitated by the nature of the fort; 
tile teachers and trade jtiasters are now more continuously with the boys, 
and tlie introduction of games and other interests is calculated to minimise 
the desire to ese.a])e. TJie system of licensing out boys still under sentence 
liad not prov('d successful and remedies liave been suggested by a committee. 
On tlie. other hand, the In.st report on the institution is satisfactory. Special 
pains are bestowed on imparting a good vermicular education which (it is 
interesting to learn) baa cnalilecl some to enter training classes and qualify 
as elementary te;ielier.s. On the industrial side, carpentry, blacksmith’s' 
work, tailoring, weaving, stone-cutting, leather work, cane work, pottery, 
mason’s work and gardening are taught; and the school won certificates of 
merit and medals at the Allah.'diail industrial exhibition of 1911. The 
I'nnjab seliool is at Delhi. The number of Iwys has increased from 62 to 
niS. apiiareiitly by reason of the relaxation of the rules regarding the admis¬ 
sion and deleiilioii of youthful offenders. The iiirfnstries taught are car- 
[u‘iitr\', tailoring, weaving, sli(K‘-m.iking, gardening,*eiine ami bamboo work 
and blacksmith’s work, 'fhe amount of time devoted to trades incre.ases*as 
lioys ne:ir the end of tlieir detention. Moral and religions instruction is 
'.•iveii, and tlie bo\s liave drill, gymnastics and games. In the reformatory at 
.liibbiilpore in tlie Central rrovinees the iiiiHibers have fallen from 74 to 62. 

I list met ion is giien in carpentry, blacksmith’s work, tailoring, weaving, 
gardiMiing and (irint iiig. 

(i.")ti. 'I'be ri'sult <if increased care in the inanagenient of these schools is to 
be seen in various ways. 'J’lie reports generally speak of improved disci¬ 
pline jiiid tone. Of the Cliiiiglepnt scIkmiI especially, we read that “great 
altentioii is g'isen to moral and physical training and the school is more 
.siiei'essfid in leaving .a dellnite imfire.ss on the boys who pass through it th.an 
iiiaiiv of miK’li higher pretensions. 'I'be excellence of its tone is indicated 
Iiv the fact that the w'hole school was taken in 1911 into camp for a 
Clirist.iiias trip to the Seven f’agodas His Excellency the Governor visited 
the camp and recorded bis appreciation of what be saw. The exp(?riment, 
one not altogether nnat(ended with risk, was completely suexiessful.” The 
most eonvineiiig lest, however, of tin' efficacy of these institutions is con¬ 
tained ill (he records of the aFter-eareers of pupils. So important is this 
siilijeet that a statement is given below. 
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(i) KxrliidoN •» Kdcasorl on and revision of sentence, 15 transferred to Chuoar, 1 trana- 

ierred to (.Vntrut .Iml, Lahore, nnd I ineligible for detention. 

(f/) Kx.'ludcs 1 ] ndonMNl on a]ipoal and 0 traVixforred to other Schoolsi 
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The moat satisfactory feature is the increased success of the measures of 
surveilhuice. In the previous quinquennium nearly 25 per cent, of the ex¬ 
pupils were untraced. In the period under review the pi’oportion has J'eten 
reduced to 16-7 per cent. The numbers of employed and unemployet^ Imw- 
ever, indicate no marked variation and (unless the effect is to be ascribed to 
increased vigilance) tlie large increase in the number re-convicted would 
appear be unsatisfactory. Tbe great majority of those re convicted are 
from the Hazaribagh reformatory, and beyond the fact that its numbers are 
large no special reason is adduced to account for this. 
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enconntt'rcd a/itl overcome. The malaria which devastated the province 
ii,(r('ct<'<l the health of the reformatory; special measures were taken and 
reports have since bwn satisfiictory. There have been attempts at escape, 
in.stigated by a few iiicorrigibles and facilitated by the nature of the fort; 
tlic teacliers and trade masters are now more continuously with the boys, 
iind tlie introduction of games and other interests is calculated to minimise 
the d('.sir(‘ to escajie. I'lje system of licensing out boys still under sentence, 
laid not proved siu eessful and remedies have been suggested by a committee. 
On the other hand, the last I'ejmrt on the institution is satisfactory. Spiscial 
|)ains are bestowi'd on imparting a g(X)d vernacular education which (it is 
interesting to learn) has enabled some to enter training elassc's and qualify 
as elementary teachers. On the industrial side, carpentry, blacksmith’s- 
work, tailoring, weaving, stone-cutting, leather work, cane work, pottery, 
mason’s work and gardening are taught; and the school won certificates of 
merit iiiid medals at the Allababa(l industrial exhibition of 1911. The 
I’linjal) scliool i.s at Delhi. The nunilier of boys has increased from 62 to 
i;iiS, ajiparently by lenson of the relaxiition of the rules regarding the admis¬ 
sion and detention of youthfnl offenders. The inefustries tiiiight are car- 
p(‘titrv, tailoring,/Weaving, shoe-making, gardening,*cano and bamlnx) work 
.and blacksiniIll’s work. The amount of time devoted to trades increases*as 
boys man- (he end of tlieir detention. Moral and religious instruction is 
eneti, and the bo\s have drill, gymnasties and games. In the reformatory at 
.Inbbnlpore in I he Central I’rovinecs the iiuHihers have fallen from 74 to 62. 
Iiis(i-n(-(ioii IS given in carfientry, blaeksmith’s work, tailoring, weaving, 
ga.rdening and prinling. 

HesuUs. 6a6 The re.sult of increased care in the management of these schools is to 

be .sei'ir in various ways. TIu* reports generally speak of improved disci¬ 
pline and (one. Of (be (Miinglepiit school especially, we read that “great 
altentioi) is given 1o moral and physical training and the .sehnol is more 
sm-i-essfnl in leaving a delliiite impress on the boys who pass through it than 
many of miieh higlier pretensions. The excellence of its tone is indicated 
Ity tlu' fact that the whole setiool was taken in 1911 into csimp for a 
Christmas trip (o tlu- Seven Pagodas. His Excellency the Governor visited 
(he camp ,‘iiid reeorded his ajipreeialion of what he .saw. The experiment, 
oiu> not altogether unattended with risk, was (ximplotely successful.” The 
most eonvineiiig lest, liowever, of the efficacy of these institutions is con¬ 
tained in (he records of (he after-careers of pupils. So important is this 
siibjwt that, a statement is given below. 


CtiTf' of )iiijiih ili'i'/iiin/oil fyou> refornmtorif aehooh in htita in the fire gears J9(J7-0fi to 

mi- 13 . 



(ii> Out <if GO !ih(m-n hk iintmccd 07 tend gaiia to their native plnees. 

(h) Inetndt's ti iiiigratod and 4 of wlioni no report waa railed for. 

(I-) Evrliidea ii iriraHcd on appeal and reviaion ot aentenre, 15 tranaferred to Chunar, 1 trana- 
IVirrd to Ornli-id .luil, Laliore, and I ineligible for detention. 

(if) ExHudes 3 rrlejiM'd on appeal and G trahaCerred to otlier Schools, 
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The most satisfactory feature is the increased success of the measures of 
surveillance. In the previous quinquennium nearly 25 per cent, of the ex- 
pupils were untraced. In the [)eriod under review the proportion hasjKJcn 
reduced to 16-7 per cent. The jiumbers of employed and uncmploye|^'how¬ 
ever, indicate no marked variation and (unless the effect is to be ascribed to 
increased vigilance) the large increase in the number re-convicted would 
appear to be unsatisfactory. The great majority of those re-couvieted are 
from the Ilazaribfigh reformatory, and beyond the fact that its numbers arc 
large no specifil reason is atlduced to account for this. 
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OHAPTEK :XX. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 


Private institutions are those which have not acce£)led departmental General 
• or university standards and do not submit to any public test. Their numlwt remarhs. 
has declined during the quinquennium from 41,192 to 39,893, while their 
pupils have slightly increased from 644,152 to 651,996. The figures cannot 
be regarded as fully reliable, because the managers are under no obligation 
to send in returns. The classification is uncertain. Many of the institutions 
cannot be looked upon as of a permanent character. They form a stock, con¬ 
stantly replenished but even more rapidly diminished by absorption into 
other classes of schools) Not only are new onra frequently opening and 
others closing, but there is a continual movement into the pale of recognition— 
the*private school adopts the departmental curriculum or something approach¬ 
ing to it, the inspecting agency visit it and it gradually passes into the ranks 
of priinary or special schools. Moreover, especially when, as is sometimes the 
^case with tols, private institutions receive government aid, the boundary 
becomes indistinct l)etwecn those that do and those that do not conform to the ' 
definition. Several of the reports indicate this process. And a most signifi¬ 
cant fact is the enormous increase which has taken place in the number of 
special institutions classed as ‘ other schools.’ This has grown in five years 
from 1,716 to 5,298, and the pupils have increased from 44,226 to 145,746. 

658. Of the classes into which these schools are divided the first is ih.a,t Advanced 
called advanced institutions—^those, namely, that teach Arabic and Vetsinn, institutions. 
Sanskrit or some other classical language. Here the numbers, both of schools 

and scholars, have decreased, though the falling off in pupils (from 60,792 to 
55,200) is less marked than in institutions (from 3,687 to 2,634), and that in 
Arabic and Persian scholars more marked than in the case of those learning 
Sanskrit. The reasons are that the former type of school more readily lends 
itself to absorption into other classes of institutions, that the tendency among 
Muhammadans (as remarked by Mr. Prothero) is no longer to stand apart, 
but to use, to a greater extent than formerly, the schools established for the 
general community, and that the use of Persian is less common than it was. 

The organisation and curricula of these institutions are roughly those 
describe in the chapter upon oriental studies, where other, information, too, 
bearing on the present subject will be found. 

659. In point of numbers of Arabic and Persian schools the United Pro- Arabic 
vinces take the lead (Bengal has an almost equal number of institutions, but ^nd Persian 
not much more than half the pupils) and, as regards the repute and erudition schools. 

of teachers, stand far ahead. It is there that the famous school of Deoband 
is situated (whose pupils have risen in the five years from 267 to 600); also the 
Imam-ul-Madaris, the Syed-ul-Madaris, the Nur-ul-Madaris and the Islamia 
school at Amroha. In the Benares, Agra and Meerut divisions the number 
of'Schools has increased. But schools of Persian are.8teadily disappearing— 
a fact which Mr. de la Fosse deplores. “ From this class of school came, and 
still come, but in decreasing numbers, the ‘ language teachers ’ of boards’ 
vernacular schools; and though the methods of instruction they employ are 
often ‘ a stumbling block ’ to young and up-to-date inspecting officers, such 
men know their subject well as a rule and can teach it in their own fashion 
with success. In these maktabs Urdu is taught as well as Persian, but very 
rarely any arithmetic. In such as I have visited I have always found the 
penmanship to be wonderfully neat and good, and the knowledge of Persian 
possessed by the scholars, poor .though it might in sonie aspects be, has given 
them a mastery over Urdu which is not frequently met with in a board whool. 

But the taste or the demand for a knowledge of Persian has declined in the 

countryside, and schools which once llounshed have closed their d^rs or 

degenerated into aided vernacular schodls of a much inferior type.” The 

/ 2p2 
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{b) Sanskrit 
schools. 


Schools for 
other classical 
languages. 
Elementary 
institutions. 


numbers in Bengal are on the decline; partly because madrassas and malctahs 
ere adopting departmental standards and are passing into the category of 
special schools, partly (as remarked above) because of the greater readiness of 
Muha;'unadans to enter the ordinary schools. In Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the fall, from the same causes, is still more remarkable, but has been far 
greater in the case of schools than of pupils. In this case the division in the 
tables of ‘ other schools ’ into madrassas and miscellaneous schools throws an 
interesting light on the subject. In addition to K25 Arabic or Persian- 
tcaching private institutions, with 4,943 pupils (a fall of 4,162 pupils), there 
are 161 recognised madr(Ls.sas, of which 113 rc(’.eivc aid, the expenditure on 
which lias grown by 57 per cent., and in which tlie pupils have increased from 
10,431 to 12,923 during the jieriod. Sir A. Bourne reports that there is no 
detailed information available regarding such schools in Madras; they are 
comparatively few here and in Bombay and the Punjab. It is natural to find 
that the North-West Frontier Province has, relatively to its population, a 
considerable number of these institutions; but they appear to fe ill-attended 
and the report gives no special information aboul them. Btirma and the 
Central Provinces, where the Muhammadan population is sparse, have no 
such schools. 

660. As regards Sanskrit-teaching schools again, Bengal and the United 
Provinces are still conspicuous as ancient seats of learning. The former has 
392 schools with 3,911 pupils, the latter 3H6 schools with 7,849 pupils. Ben¬ 
gal, with the famous institutions of Nawa.{lwip and elsewhere, has its figures 
obscured by the fact that, under the organising iiilluciice of the Sanskrit title 
examinations (see paragraph 503), the number of tols which conform to de¬ 
partmental standards has increased, and that many of these institutions are 
now classed as special schools. The decline of private schools in the past five 
years has been remarkable—doubtless on this account. Jiegarding tlie 
United Provinces Mr. de la Posse says, “ Sanskrit fathshalas of the indigen¬ 
ous type -not those of which the Sanskrit College, Benare.s, takes cognisance 
-•-are generally speaking rather poorly attended. They arc to be found 
where tlie number of the Brahman population is sufficient to create a demand 
for the learning of a little Sanskrit and Hindu astrology. The pupils seem 
to spend most of their time in casting horoscopes or divining auspicious days 
and times for commencing occupations. The schools may Ik; classed as pro¬ 
fessional, for the scholars are destined to earn their livelihood by presiding 
at or helfiing in the performance of those religious ceremonies which make 
up so large a part of the life of the orthodox Hindu villager. In some a 
little Hindi is taught and also writing, but not much attention is paid to this 
side of the work; and it cannot be said of them, as of the Persian maktabs, 
that the knowledge acquired of the classical language makes the scholars pro¬ 
ficient in the allied vernacular.” Madras affords a new instance of the 
attempt to organise and improve such schools. The presidency appeared to 
be behindhand in the matter of Sanskrit education. A committee was 
formed during the quinquennium. Of the 270 Sanskrit schools found to be 
in existence it was proposed that 75 should be recognised and placed under 
inspection, eight being classed as colleges, 36 as advanctxi schools and 31 as 
elementary schools. Courses of study were laid down in which history, 
geography, arithmetic, and vernacular language were added to the study of 
Sanskrit. It is proposed to give aid to all save three of the colleges, ilnd 
scholarships to thase who read in the colleges ivnd advanced schools. Eastern 
Bengal and .issam has only 35 schools, with 231 pupils. In Bombay and the 
Punjab the numbers are small. The Central and the North-West Frontier 

Provinces each boast three schools. Burma has none. 

• 

661. All the ten schools teaching other classical languages are in the 
Bombay presidency and are for instruction in Zend and Magadhi. 

662. In the next class fall elementary schools sub-divided as those teach¬ 
ing a vernacular and those teaching the Koran. The former have increased in 
number from 25,108 to 26,757 and their pupils from 351,043 to 387,034. The 
latter have decreased from 10,504 to 8,288 and their pupils from 189,406 to 
188,406. Again the tendency is notic^ of Muhammadans to leave special 
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schools and frequent the primary institutions, and of the schools themselves 
to transform themselves into those of (more or less) the ordinary type. 

663. liurrm is the province where vernacular-teaching schools arc oi {a) vernaxulair- 

pre-eminent importance. They number 18,409, and their pupils teaching 

Even these figures must, as is cogently pointed out by Mr. Covernton, be in- scJwoh. 
adequate—a fact which he attributes to an insulhcicnt inspectorate. These 

are the monastic schools or pongyi kyaungs, which still spread a net work of 
indigenous education wer the country. Next comes Madras with 3,083 
schools and 67,080 pupils. The United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal have 
• a fair number of such schools. The average number of pupils is remarkably 
high in /lo/atay—probably another sign of tJie strong tendency towards edu¬ 
cation in that province. Of those in the United Provinces the director says, 

“ ^me confine themselves to teaching reading, others add also a little mental 
arithmetic, and a few teach writing as well. They are of an ephemeral and 
migratory nature, dependent on the capacity of the teacher to collect sufficient 
scholars to enable him,to make a living by fees. In Oiidh kaithi is sometimes 
taught in place of the cSivanagri character. The more stable schools of thic 
class are aided by the boards. They are almost invariably ‘ venture schools,' 
and if there is a manager he exists as a nominis umbra to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of the grant-in-aid rules, lie neither contributes towards the mainten¬ 
ance of the teacher nor docs he concern himself with the affairs of the school. 

, If he is sufficiently good-natured or if he has any children reading in the 
school, he may perhaps lend hift chaupol as the place of meeting.” In the 
Punjab there are 783 such schools; the figures collected by pniwaris are 
admittedly unreliable. The numljer in Eastern Bengal and Assam is negli¬ 
gible, but has largely increased in the quinquennium, pujjils having more than 
doubled. The l<lorih-West Frontier Province has only 41, and the Central 
Provinces none. 

664. Koran schools are numerous in all provinces save Bengal, Burma and (i») Koran 
the Central Provinces. The description given by Mr. do. la J'osse may be schools. 
taken as typical of these institutions. They “ are usually attached to mos¬ 
ques and are to lie found where Muhammadans congregate or form a not in¬ 
considerable proportion of the surrounding population. Tlic pe-di imam, 

the prayer leader, is almost always the school teacher as well. The scholars 
commence by studying the Arabic alphabet and as soon as they can read they 
are made to recite suras, or chapters of the Koran. Neither writing nor 
arithmetic is taught. So far as my exjx;riencc- goes instruction is usually 
confined to reading and memorising, but sometimes au attempt is ilso made 
to explain the meaning of what is read. This, however, is rare. The scffimls 
are purely theological and they could not be madc*to serve the purpose of 
secular education.” Eastern Bengal and Assam has 1,505 schools with 
20,114 pupils, which represents a fall of nearly 50 per cent, and 41 per cent, 
respectively—due, the report says, to the effoAs made by the department to 
bring the schools under inspection and add some elements of practical utility 
to the course; this leads to change in classification. 

665. Before leaving the elementary institutions, which form far the Yalue of 
largest class of private schools, it is necessary to quote some opinions as to ekmenlary 
their value. The tendency, as has been repeated throughout this chapter, ininstUutiom. 
few the indigenous school to accept departmental standards. Inducements, 

says Sir A. Bourne, have been held out to them to seek recognition, and local 
boards and missionary societies have taken them under their management. 

The mulla schools of Sind and the viaktabs of the Beugnls have l)ccn aided 
and organised. In Burma, “persistent efforts have lieen made to conciliate 
the fongyi and to utilise the kyaung as a common instrument of vernacular 
education.” There is, however, a school of opinion which would maintain 
these places as the piece de resistance of elementary learning, as an economi¬ 
cal agency for breaking down illiteracy, as admitting of religious instruction 
and as appealing strongly to the oriental mind. Much as one may mourn the 
passing of a mediseval and picturesque institution, expert opinion warns 
against a doctrine which, if pressed, would prove obscurantist. “ As has 
been repeat^ly pointed out,” writes the director of Burma, " the usual teach¬ 
ing in private monastl^^ schools comprisqs a set of ‘ 3 R’s ' peculiar to Burma, 

/ 
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‘ Reading, Writing and Religion.’ It does not ordinarily include arith 
metic—or any 9 thcr subject than those stated. The system does not contem¬ 
plate the education of girls, for whom separate provision will be necessary. 
Nop does it provide for tJie instruction or training of the monks as teachers. 
Lastly, the traditions, if not the rules, of the more orthodox militate against 
the Era.stiii,niain implied in any acceptance of state supervision and inter¬ 
ference.” The director of the linked Provinces also says it is indisputable 
that the course of instnictiou, however excellent in, some instances and in 
some directions, yet regarded as a whole is t^K) narrow for a system of popular 
cdiicalinii, and the indigenous school docs not conform to the definition of 
what an elementary school should be. Sir A. Bourne repeats his opinion ^at 
” silthougli one may regret for some reasons the disappearance of the fial 
sehcxils (these arc private schools in Madras) as such, there is little reason to 
doubt that they are for the most part improved by conforming to departmental 
standards now that so much freedom is accorded to them in regard to the 
work tliey undertake.” Quite apart from any question of efficiency, the ex¬ 
isting number of snob schools is too small, the possilvlity of their substitution 
for rccognis(*d institutions too problematical to permit of any such scheme. 
Only !!■(} per cent, of the total of pupils under instruction are reading in 
private schools (sec sn])pleracntal table no. 231). In some provinces the indi¬ 
genous system has never obtained to any large degree. Where it does so, the 
department.s utilise it, and, so far as possible without spoiling its essential 
features, adajit it to modern needs. An attempt to ivsuscitatc it would not' 
merely be retrograde, it would probably 1x5 highly unpopular and might end in 
the closing down of institutions which are now appreciated. 

Other The third chuss is that of ‘ other .schools not con forming to depart- 

instilulions. menta' standards’- not to be confused with the ‘ other schools ’ which form 
;i subdivision under special selux)! education. These are a heterogeneous lot. 
In lientjal they are distinguished from elementary schools by teaching a some¬ 
what moT'e ambitious curriculum and in some cases including the study of 
English or of an-oriental classic; in tine same jirovince primary schools which 
conform to departmental standards but have less than ten pupils also fall 
under this class; so do the Mahakali pathshalas and the schools under the 
Bengal National (louncil of Education. An a.ttcmj)t may be made to sub¬ 
divide thc.se institutions .as (i) those which desire to ado])t a curriculum or a 
mode of school lif(5 differesnt from those pursued in the ordinary schools and 
generally with a tendemey towards the old ideals of Indian education; (ii) 
indigenous trade schools; (in) schools (generally English-teacbing) which 
desiie to stand aiJart from inspection .and control. 

(а) schools To the first class belong the Mahakali pathshalas in Bengal. Here 

with distinctive girls are instructed in a special curriculum largely composed of Sanskrit. 

curricula. Another instance is the yurnkul at llardwar. It is described as the notable 

educational stronghold of the Arya Sumaj. Here also Sanskrit is a staple 
subject of study. The underlying principle of this institution is the seclu¬ 
sion of the pupils for a number of years from the world, though utilitarian 
instruction is iircscrited. A new branch of tliis school has recently opened 
near Multan in the Punjab. 

(б) trade bffS. Many private schools are more or less of a vocational character, 

schools. since the advanced institutions produce teachers, purohits (family priests), 

preachers and baids (doctors). Among ‘ other schools ’ an interesting speci¬ 
men is the mahajani school. The^ are widely scattered throughout the 
United I’rovinces and arc reported to show a large increase in the Rawal¬ 
pindi division of the Punjab. “ Their first purpcKie is to teach paharas and 
(jurs, i.e., multiplication and fractional tables and rules for rapid mental 
calculations. Some go no further; but the better ones add reading and 
writing in the mahajani character for the purpose of keeping bahikhatas, 
acavunt books in the native system of book-keeping, and for simple business 
letter-writing. The scholars find employment subsequently as gurnashtas or 
munibs, that is, as accountants in shops. Suqh schools arc indispensable in 
Indian rural economy and would continue to'exist whether aided by the state 
or not. But they are not schools for general education, being merely trade- 
schools for the benefit of a particular class.” No excuse is needed for quot¬ 
ing at length a further description- from Mr, do la fosse’s report of two 
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schools of this not very important or widely prevalent kind of institution, 
not only because of its vividness, but because it sheds a flood of light upon 
social custom and growing public opinion on recognised schools. “ Within 
earshot—for the indigenous school is a very noisy institution—of a board’s 
primary school, huddled in a small chaupal, I found an aged teacher and 
about twenty very young scholars working at a system of mental arithmetic 
which made the brain reel to contemplate. Tly means of a very ingeni¬ 
ous but wholly mechanical set of rules they were doing in their heads 
petty calculations of great intricacy. There wore no books nor takhtis, 
nor any school appliances whatever. Here was an institution of 
such hoary antiquity that it belonged to an age when writing was 
not in use and when necessity compelled men in default of it to invent 
devic<» for making complicated calculations in their heads. I.ike the marsu¬ 
pials or the duck-billed platypus it had managed to survive into a later period. 

It still had its uses though it had degenerated into a mere trade accomplish¬ 
ment ; for the youthful bannia was set to leani therein and his parent was 
prepared to pay no less Ihijn four annas a month for him to do so. When the 
teacher had taught his present little band of scholars how to use his mental 
arithmetic with sufficient’proficiency he would move on, he said, to another 
village. His life had been spent in such migrations and the usual period of 
his halts was from two to three years. He complained that the work was hard 
and tedious and very badly paid and he looked as if ‘ sharp misery had worn 
"him to the bones.’ The other school is of a more stable nature, and I have 
•known it off and on for nearly fifteen years. It probably has flourished for 
many generations. It is situated in a country town largely inhabited by 
small traders, and is sure of a perpetual succession of young hannias. Here 
in a building, which serves also as the teacher’s private house, in the verandahs 
and the couityard sit the scholars. The noise is almost deafening, for there 
are usually between sixty and seventy in attendance. When I first saw it 
there were over a hundred. In addition to much the same system of mental 
arithmetic, which forms the bulk of the instruction, the boy’s are taught to 
write words and figures in a character which has a rather ragged ap])carance 
and a disreputable likeness to Hindi. Here again no printed l)ooks are used 
and nothing else is taught but to write and keep accounts and be a ‘ ready- 
reckoner.’ The district board, by a rather generous interpretation of the 
rules, has lately given the teacher a grant-in-aid; but he told me with some 
feeling that times were bad, for the attractions of the neighbouring board 
school had begun to tell upon his clientele. The local bannias were, in short, 
beginning at last to appreciate the system of instruction given in the public 
elementary school.” , 

669. The third subdivision (those schools that from inefficiency or ^ome anglo- 
other cause do not seek inspection and recognition) differs from other kinds of vernacular 
private institutions in being essentially modern and designed to meet modern schools. 
requirements. In the United Provinces they are called ‘ city schools.’ “ In 
large cities,” writes Mr. de la Fosse, “ where'European influence is teginning 
to fe widely felt and in cantonments where the European community is numer¬ 
ous enough, there is springing into existence a class of school that is intended 
to serve the needs of those who come into contact in their daily lives, whether 
in service or in business, with the western world and its ways. These city 
schools teach a smattering of English along with some Urdu or Hindi pd a 
little arithmetic in English figures. They are very far from being efficient 
means of elementary instruction, but the amount of education acquired is 
apparently just enough for the scholars’ purposes, and the inclusion of 
English in the curriculum of studies, badly though it is always taught, is 
much appreciated,” In the Punjab they are spoken of as unrecognised 
midefie schools, and two or three are to be found in each commissioner’s divi; 
sion. In the Hoshiarpur district of Jullundur, however, no less than seven¬ 
teen of these schools have been opened by various religious societies, chiefly the 
Arya Samaj. The buildings ar^ reported to be make-shift or non-existent, 
the equipment meagre; the neadmkster has seldom passed a higher standard 
than-the entrance; the pay of the staff is small. “ They have sprung up,” 
says the inspector, “ often in couples—an Arya and a Khalsa school at Mahal- 
pur, an Islamia and aij»Arya school at Dasuya, a Sanatan Dharm and an 
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Arya school at Patti, and so on in defiance of actual local needs. As they 
are almost always badly housed and badly stafied, and beguile boys from local 
Iward schools through prospects of rapid promotion, the private generosity 
that supports them might have been better directed to improving the existing 
board scliool than to injuring its pupils. Such schools establish their numeri¬ 
cal position by disregarding inter-school rules, which they then observe in 
order to claim retiognition, and they arc said to affect the discipline of board 
school pupils, who ressort to them when they tire of. their present teachers.” 
There are .some unrecognised anglo-vernacular schools in Rangoon—^three 
maintained by Miihiimmadans, two by Chinese; there is also the Theosophical 
Society’s school. Mr. Covernton repeats his previous note of warning about 
the dangers and difficulties involved in the existence and multiplication of 
unregistered or even unknown anglo-vernacular institutions, but states that, 
with the pre.sent ifif-idequate staff of the department, no great expansion of 
work among private schools is possible. 

670. Schools of the unrecognised type have somejtimes been used for the 
spread of unwholesome political doctrines among the pupils. The Samartha 
Vidyalaya at I'.alegaon near Poona was declare in 1910 to be an unlawful 
association under the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, In 
lienffnl and fiastfrn Benf/al and Assam a number of institutions called nation¬ 
al schools sprang up in 1905-08. Some of them were established for the recep¬ 
tion of pu{)ils expelled from recognised schools for outbreaks and demonstra¬ 
tions a)iincctcd with the anti-partition agitation, or in consequence of other 
action taken .again-st disorderly institutions, or by teachers dismissed for 
miseonrluct. A certain number obtained recognition and aid from the Ben¬ 
gal National Council of F.ducation, a body which inclndexi the names of well- 
known })ul)lic men in Calcaitta and elsewhere. There seem to have been .about 
eleven sucli schools in Bengal and forty in Eastern, Bengal and Assam. The 
eurrieulum of the larger schools was outwardly not unlike that pursued in 
ordinary high .schools. Some kind of technical instruction was often added. 
The history of several of these schools was marked by grave disorders. In 
two of them (iH)th of wliicb appear to have; been aided by the Council) some 
of the teachers and boys were sentenced to imprisonment or fine for .assault or 
obstructing government servants in the discharge of their duties. The 
Nationa.1 College and a c’ertain ntimter of these schools still appear to survive; 
but their jmlitical activities are not now prominent. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

EDUCATION IN BPEOIAL AREAS. 


671. It has been said that the figures dealt with in the present report ex¬ 
clude native states and agency tracts, save (generally speaking) those which 
are in relation with local Governments. The agency tracts (that is, small 
isolated portions of British territory administered by political officers) add 
little to the figures (with one exception). Hut it is necessary to add a few 
words about educational arrangements in Ajmer-Merwara, British Balu¬ 
chistan, Hyderabad, and the Andamans. 

672. Ajmer-Merwara, as well as the Mayo College described in the chap- Agency tracts, 
ter on the education of ohlpfs, has a small arts college affiliated to the Univer- Oc. 

sity of Allahabad up to the B.A. The total number of institutions is 222; 
pupils have increased during the quinquennium from 9,230 to 11,134, and 
expenditure from just over one lakn to Rs. 1,71,227. In Baluchistan there 
are a high school (the ISandeman High School) and a European school. The 
total number of scnools is 157 with 4,120 pupils and a direct expenditure of 

•Rs. 74,084. A small training class has been opened with some success. 

‘Education is controlled by the director of public instruction in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The civil and military station of Banga¬ 
lore has already been mentioned as an important centre for the edu¬ 
cation of the domiciled community. Schools for Indians are also numerous, 
and some 9,000 out of a population of 100,000 are at school. With 
the aid of imperial grants, there is at present a good deal of activity in 
building municipal schools; and a class for the training of teachers is being 
organised. The residency bazaars and cantonments of Hyderabad contain 
thirteen secondary schools for Indians, of which the most important is the 
Mahbub College at Secunderabad. This is exclusive of schools for Europeans. 

There are also 17 public and 62 private primary schools. Out of a popula¬ 
tion of over 130,000 nearly 6,000 children appear to Imj attending school, of 
whom nearly half are not in recognised schools. Inspection is performed by 
Uis Highness the Nizam’s director of public instruction and his sta.fE. The 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands have five schools, including an angle-verna¬ 
cular school. They are attended by 152 boys of free parents and 36 of 
convict parents. ' • 

. In 1912, the Government of India gave grants amounting to Rs. 2,07,600 
capital and 1^. 1,000 recurring for the improvement of education in agency 
tracts, with a promise in future years of Rs. 47;000 recurring. 

673. Education in native states which are in direct relation with Vac Organisation 
Government of India does not fall within the scope of this report. Those in native 
states manage their own educational affairs and maintain their own staff. The Stales. 
figures for most of the states which are in relation with I>ocal Governments 

are included in the reports. Such are the state of Kathiawar and the 
feudatory and tributary states of Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces. (Figures for all the Orissfa state are not available.) In Kathia¬ 
war state of‘the first and second class exercise independent control over 
their educational departments while the schools of minor states are managed 
by the agency educational officer who reports to the Agent to the Governor 
o“f Bombay. In Orissa there are advisory educational officers under the 
Government of Bengal and inspecting officers under and paid by file states 
concerned. * 


So 
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OHAtn^ER XXII. 

TEXT-BOOKS, LIBRARIES AND PUBLICATIONS. 


674. There are a few miscellaneous matters to which allusion has been Scope of 
iftade in the course of this review, but whose fuller treatment it was conveni- the chapter, 
ent to keep for a special chapter. They comprise the subject of text-books, of 
libraries and other necessary adjuncts to an educational system. The subject 

which might; naturally figure here—that of conferences - -has been omitted in 
this place, since it has received sufficient treatment early in the report. 

* ^ 7.— Text-hooks. 

675. Save in colleges and classes of high schools working for the matri- Prescription 
culation, the text-books or a choice of books are prescril)od by government or of text-booh. 
the department. Ordinarily a list of recognised text-books is maintained in 

each province and is brought up to date from year to year. Either special 
^l^ks are annually selected for different standards out of this list, or schools 
are left to make their own selections. The practice varies. For purposes oi • 
‘scholarship examinations some uniformity is required. But it is not essen¬ 
tial that the same book should be prescribed iu every division of a province. 

In Rengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam prescription by divisions has-been 
usual in the case of vernacular schools. In Bengal each inspector is’now 
permitted as an experimental measure to prescribe books for middle and 
primary scholarship examinations. 

In choosing text-books for the prescribed list, and also in*compiling suit¬ 
able lists of prize and library books, the local Governments seek the aid of 
text-books committees. In the Punjab the committee also produces books. 

Elsewhere, when the necessity of producing lx)oks arises, government ordi¬ 
narily constitutes special committees. 

676. Each of the larger provinces possesses one or more of these text-book Text-hook 
committees. They consist of representatives of different interests. This,committees. 
Bengal has three committees—one at Calcutta which considers books written 

in English and Bengali, one at Patna for books in Hindi, and one at Cuttaclc 
for books in Uriya. In the Central Provinces the nuipber has been reduced 
to one, the separate committee for Berar and the sub-committees in three of 
the other divisions having been abolished. The work of examination of 
books which some of those committees have to di.scharge is sometimes very 
onerous. The modus operandi is generally through circulation of books for 
opinion. In the Bombay report a complaint of the vico-principal of the 
Poona Training College is quoted to the effeot that the work proceeds very 
slowly, owing “ partly to the leisurely manner in which the members of the 
book committee do the opinion work, and partlv to the fact that only one coviy 
of a book is available for circulation among the members.” In Madras the 
committee is divided into sub-committees; and in 1909 the number ot 
members was raised to facilitate this division. The’ Punjab committee (a 
particularly active body) has eight sub-committees and also holds forty to 
fifty meetings annually. In Eastern Benattl and Assam a Central Text-Book 
Committee was constituted in 1907. Sub-committees were retained for the 
Assam Valley, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills. To i^ilitata 
the despatch of business, the central committee has itself been divided intq 
Bub-conunittees for the examination of different classes of works. 

877. Of text-books for use in colleges and English secondary schools it isUigher text- 
unnecessaw to speak. Here worjrs of universal acceptance are adopted, anditoofc*. 
suitable editions are produced by‘private firms in sufficient numbers. The 
uhiysraitieS; the text-book committees and local Governments discriminate 
and'^^plesqdbe. -But, save in rare cases, it is unnecessary for these author¬ 
ity td^ifp^ce bo^s far this purpose. As one of the exceptions, it may be 
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mentioned that the Calcutta University has produced and prescribed its 
own Sanskrit grammar. 

Elementary 678. With vernacular books and English or anglo-vernacular texts for 

text-books. lower classes, the case is different. Not only must the current languages 1 m 
used, but the treatment must be such as will appeal to Indian childr^. Sir 
George Roos-Keppcl, Chief Commissioner of tno North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, complains of the unsuitability of Ei^lish texts and says that he has in 
many cases had to listen patiently to recitations which appeared to him to be 
absolutely unintelligible nonsense, although they were correct according to the 
book. “ Moreover, owing to their antiquity, the text-books contain a good 
deal of incorrect infonnation, for example, a lesson on gold road in tlie 
fourth jjriniary class dwells at a great length on Californian gold, mentions 
Australian gold as of recent discovery and omits all mention of South Africa. 
Most English readers in use are not suitable for Indian schools, and this is 
especially the c.ase with regard to the poetry they contain. Neither lullabies 
to infants nor poems on Plnglibh flowers ixre attractive subjects for recitation 
by l’ath!m boy i of 16 years of age, yet, owing to their presence in the official 
text books and to their easiness, they are frequently selected by the teachers 
for this purpose.” For obtaining suitable simple books in English and 
vernacular two methods are generally pursued In the more advanced pro¬ 
vinces the production is sometimes left to private firms. In the less advanced 
(and in certain subjects in almost all provinces) books are specially written 
to order, and the production is given to special firms. A mixture of the two 
is the prescription of certain <lefinitc lines or model books along which authors 
and publishers work in coinjMtition. In any oi these cases, the Iwoks 
arc examined by a committee and prescribed by government. The sys¬ 
tem of produition by government, or rather the granting of a monopoly 
to one or more firms for different kinds of publications, is apt to be 
unpopular with other firms. But the monopoly system has undoubted 
advantages from the point of view of the pupil and the pupils’ parents 
- who after all arc the people chiefly concerned. Under this system, 
where the sale of a very large issue is assured to the firm, the work can be 
thrown on the market far more ('heaply than if the production were divided 
among comjjetitors each of whom might secure a certain custom among the 
schools but none to the extent which permits efficiency to be combined with 
low rates When the woik is given to European firms, complaints arc more 
justifiable But Indian firms are largely used, and. when this is not so, it 
18 generally because tenders have been openly invited and those submitted by 
European firms are more favourable, in these cases, consideration of the 
customer’s interests must weigh, and such firms ordinarily produce their 
editions in India, by Indian labour and (sometimes as a condition of the 
bargain) on Indian paper Indian printing and publishing firms, however, 
are fast improving and efforts are made to utilise them wherever possible. 
The production of illustrations still sometimes presents a difficulty. 

Sdectim atd 679 The difficulties of the problem are increased by various causes. The 

production, production of cheap school literature is becoming a favourite occupation. 

It is encouraged by the chance of a lucrative return should a single work out 
of many be adopted for general use. The number of books produced and 
examined by the text-book committees is rapidly growing and throws an 
increasing strain upon those bodies. In 1902, the United Provinces com¬ 
mittee had only 191 books to examine; in 1911 it was called on to criticise 
741 works. In Eastern Bengal*and Assam the central committee alone 
examined 1,742 works during the quinquennium; the Punjab committee 
examined 2,258. It is difficult to discourage; and, as Mr. de la Fosse sayi, 
,the importunity of authors, who have sometimes very remarkable ideas of 
the literature required for school bo^, and the competition of publishers to 
get their wares approved, have combined to render membership of the com¬ 
mittee no sinecure. The work of critically reviewing and selecting lie best 
•is difficult, responsible and delicate. But the trouble is intensified in thq case 
of vernacular books by other considerations. These books will be largdv 
used by very small children; and few authors are acquainted with 
tions which this fact imposes. 'Again, however ‘'arefuBy the authev i4 
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selected, his language can hardly escape severe criticism. This is due to iho 
absence of a universally accepted literary standard. An instance in point is 
the fate of the Hindi and Urdu text-books produced in the United Provinces, 
of which something will be said presently. But instances also abound else¬ 
where ; and it may safely be said that, whether a committee rejects or whether 
it adopts, the result will be a chorus of dissatisfaction. Government fre¬ 
quently attempts the writing of vernacular books by selected authors and com¬ 
mittees. Some description is necessary of the production of these works and 
of manuals and other books not ordinarily obtainable in a satisfactory form by 
other means. 

680. The provinces in which text-books have been mainly left to private 
enterprise are Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. But even here there are exceptions. In Bengal it was found 
nectary to modify the existing system. Private authors and firms had 
hitherto prepared nooks in accordance with the vernacular scheme of 1901 
(see paragraph 286). These were found so unsatisfactory that it was con¬ 
sidered better for the department to undertake the direct preparation of the 
text-books intended to,be read under the revised syllabuses. Accordingly in 
1008-09, the same committee which had framed the new curriculum selected 
authors to prepare readers and arithmetic books for the lower vernacular 
classes. Scnools, however, were not limited to the books so produced, for 
these were intended to serve as models for private authors I’wo teachers’ 
manuals—the junior and the senior were also compiled by selected authors 
and edited by an inspector of schools. Government also chose authoi-s for the 
preparation of a science reader on natural phenomena and volumes on animal 
and plant life for the higher vernacular standards These, too, were to serve 
both as texts and as models. These productions were completed and all save 
one had been brought out in Bengali, Hindi, Uriya and Urdu before the end 
of the quinquennium. The lower standard texts are now to be translate*! or 
adoptea in Nepali, Tibetan, and the aboriginal language of Santali, Mun 
dan, Oraon and Keri. A special teachers’ manual for mdkiahs was also pub¬ 
lished. Headers for Muhammadan girls arc also under revision by a special 
Muhammadan committee. The production of readers tor higher standards is 
still left entirely to private enterprise The lack oi suit ible texts on geography 
for these standards is however still regarded as a delect In the United Pto- 
vinces, a committee was appointed which after five years’ labour produced in 
1907 parallel readers for use in Hindi and Urdu teaching schools The series 
was at once assailed with a storm of criticism, ivhieh fell ospcx'ially on the 
simplicity both of language and of subject matter A joint committee, iormeJ 
to consider these matters, found that, while many rd the criticisms wci’c base¬ 
less, Ae books were not altogether suitable as a preparation for further 
literary study. The question of revision, however, was dropped in view of 
the general reconsideration which the primary curriculum has recently under- 

f one; and the preparation of a new series has been entrusted to the Rural 
ducation Committee. The director is not optimistic as to the possibility of 
devising a common language which will not seem to favour one or other of 
the riv^ vernaculars, but he hopes improvement from the fact that the lessons 
are not to be translations of English originals, but composed in the first place 
in the language in which they are to be produced The report also speaks 
witli dissatisfaction of the refers for vernaculaf middle classies and attri¬ 
butes to their lack of literary merit Uie poor knowledge of language among 
those who have continued their vernacular studies. In Eastern Bengal and 
Assam considerable encouragement was ^ven to local authors through the 
adoption, by the department of works lo^ly produced. The book trade in 
Dacca increased enormously. At the same time, a series of vernrw'ular 
readers produced under the supervision of government was partially intro¬ 
duced; uie department itself published an elementary book on Bengali 
grammar; and various school manuals and a geography were compiled under 
«» ordem A matter of real difficulty in this province is the preparation of 
text-books for hill-tribes (see paragraph 647). Quite recently Mikir readers 
and qn oHthmetio have been prepar^ by the missionaries; the Garo text¬ 
books have been revised; and a geography and a teachers’ manual have been 
pritten m that kn^oge. * 
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681 As regards otber provinces, the elaborate operations of the com¬ 
mittees lor the production of texts in the various languages of Bombay hav® 
been described % Mi Covernton and in the last review In 1907-08 readers 
in the three vernaculars of the presidency were issued, in 1008 09 appeared 
other volumes in M uathi Guiarati Smdhi and Canarese Further new 
leaders and revised editions weie published in 1909 10 The price of ^e 
books has been redw ed 1 he 1 e\t Book Committee of the Punjab has always 
engaged in the jiroduetion of books and maps in case's whole private enter¬ 
prise IS not likely to (omc forward Its work during quinquennium has 
been ibxracteiisid bv two featuus s mote liberal attitude to authors and 
publishds it the iisk ol the disp] utment of the committees own works, and 
a widening o( irtivity is the lesult ol i moie taiourablo contract witih the 
ronmiittu s pubiishtis On thi one bind while it is considered probable 
tbit sont yi.irs must clipse btioio Indii will be in a position to compete on 
eqinJ turns with Ihi vvtsl ni tin pmliutioii ot school liooks m Englm, it is 
bolieicd tbst the jiolicy of the lomniitlee will do much to encomage local 
effoit in this cliidtion On tbi other bind the leujrl states that private 
enterpnse in the iiopirition of mtihuiKi texts is yet to develop 

‘ [he number ot tixtliooks pulilished ])tivitcly in the vernaculars, and 
designed to meet the rcqmteincnts oJ tin Pim|ib cuiiuiili is still rompara 
tivcly smill ind only a icitiin ]>Topoitiou ot these ue of sufhcient merit to 
pistil\ the committic in lecommendni' tluir icloptinn Want of aauracy, 
in[enout\ of pTitilmg ind biudinc, excessive price and even piitUy of the 
Tights of other publishers iiid suthnis ue among the reisons for the re]0c 
tion ot some of the piiblu itions submitted In tlie.c' circiniistances the com 
mittei Ins not been ible to lessen its iwii diicct usponsibilities in the p»repara 
turn nd public it ion ot veimculu licoks The Text Book Rensioti Com 
mittip whiih wis ippointed bv goicnimeut m Septcmlier l%5 for the 
puijioso of improving the veinuuln textbooks used in the province was 
dissolved in Tiniiiiy 1908 bning sat foi two •veils and tour months The 
most viluihle work accomplished was the preparition of a new senes of 
reiders in Fulu ind Fiinphi for piinniy schools foi bovs and girls and 
courses ot leiding in \nbi( ind Smskrit for the five secondaiy classes 
Nineteen ot the volumes pnpued have ilieady Iwn published and have been 
VPiy fsvoiirahh received In ill 10 new books have been published during the 
quinquennium These imhide fourtc'cn vermcuhi readers four courses of 
reading in Tlindi and' Piini ihi lot student under training five Arabic 
readers two geognpbies two science piimtis I’ersnmnd Arabic grammars 
a Sinsknt reader i text book on UkIu comfiosition tor piimaty classes and 
manuals of kmdergiiten and school management in Hindi and Puniabi 
translations of works nlieidv published bv the committee in Urdu” Other 
works too numerous to mention weie published by the same committee It 
is inteu sting to find among these some vernacular translations of books on 
hygiene Special importxnce is attached to good illustrations and nai 
an ingemont has been made for the production of an Urdu edition of the 
“ Ohild’s World in Pictures ” A recent departure is the subsidising of the 
Piiniab Religious Book 8(Kielv foi the translation ot Fughsh standard 
works TohnHalifix Fentlemin’ his pist hc^n published in Urdu The 
coraipittee have a regular contract with a I ahore publishing firm (Messrs 
(lulab Singh & Sons) and have recently renewed it on terms favourable to 
themselves receiving an enhanced royalty while the price of most works ia 
fixed at a unifoim rate of 1 000 pages per rupee The resolution of the 
I ocal Goveinment remarks the admirable work which this committee is doing 
From 1910 to 1912 a special romrihttee in Burma sat for the purpose of com¬ 
pletely revising tho series of vernacular readeis The books prescribed in 
tho Central Provine«'< have been found unsatisfactory and arrangements are 
being made foi the provision of improved works 

682 A few years ago, the supply of a sufiioient number of books was a 
difficulty both m towns and still more in outlying villages The diflSculty W 
now largely disappeared The Calcutta School Book Socaety, formed for th^ 
distribution of scWl books and appliances, had received a subvention from 
government since 1821 It was considered that the society was no longer 
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requued and that it interieied with private trade Ihe sot lety was dii>!>olved 
by a resolution of its own members in tht last year ot the quinqueunium 
More and more, the matter is being lelt to local and private aiiangement, and 
book depdts, which used to be a common ieatuic loi the supply ol veinaculai 
literature, are becoming a thing of the past In the United Piovinces they 
have been completely abolished, and tliough dilhcuitics still soraetimes aiise, 
the market appears to be more acussible and satisiaitoiy 

683 In recent years considerable attention has been bestowed on the pro Dramng 
duction of improved drawing books Ihe arrangement in Bengal wheiebyiioofe 
such books were examined by the Cential lt\t Book ( ommittee was found 
unsuccessful and a special committee was constituted to idvise on then 
selection and on kindiod cj^uestions ot ait k sc t ol diavvmg books on i novel 

plan was also piopaicd at Dacca toi Lastcin Bcugil and Assam 

II — Libtanu publications, tk 

684 Ihc subjectVf hbiaric s has alieady been treated in vaiious chapters Libranes ** 
Of colleges it may be s’ud that tlie niijoiiU ot thcui iic loo jouiig to 1 ivc 
acquired a steady and knatiiied collection oi books Some ot the long tstib 

lished colleges of Bengal such as th it it Sci iin] ou and BisJiop s C ollege {with 
its raie collection of cuiious m«uiusciipts) an exceptions to the luk The 
larger government colleges too have lesicctihlc libi uies and cousidci ihle 
nains have racntly been bestowed on then iinpiovcincnt t oll(fc,ts ol these 
kinds not intrcquently possess libranes ol anything tioni '>000 to 20 000 ’ 
volumes As to schools their libiaiies diffci greatly in value the I istein 
Bengal and Assam report says 

‘ those attsolicd to Uovenuuent schools are cenerally well supplied with books 
Most ol the tided and unaided schools howevci nave nothing scorth the name of a 
libiary, and some of Ihein luve not e\on thc/ niccssuy books c£ icfeiente Apoit from 
the question of funds the value of a school library as an lustiuinent of sducation has 
not as Jbt been piopiily it iliscd lu thee stli Is I’lclilh I sci\cs mi in 
spoctui the ieiclicis m nspousible to i gu it ixlml i i II is si itc d things they 
can do a good deal in stimulating the desiie -^or piiv ik reading iming then pupils 
But it is a matter of legrot that most of our teachers are not tlicmschcs well rc ul and 
until there is enthusiasm for good literatun among the teachers it is not hlely that 
much taste tor leading aujlhiug else than tevtboeks oi those books suggested for 
reading by the uniieisitj will be evident iiuoug the pupils of oui high scliools In 
middle schools the libriries consist of nothing I ut teat books and though list year an 
endeavoiu was made to impiove this state of att iirs b^ tbu cnculation of a list of books 
and appliances which eveiy such school should possess, the attempt posed a failuie 
owing to financial difficulties ’ 

685 The subject of public hbidries and museums is, not treated in iht Public 
repoits ({Something has been said about collections of manuscripts in chap libraries and 
ter XII) Large cities occasionally possess goijcl libiarus—such as the Irape museums 
rial Library at Calcutta And tlierc an 39 museums—^1 iiKt-V hut not wholly 
archaeological In smaller towns ai id village s li In aues ai p conspicuous by their 

absence (though in parts ot Bengal the laigci villd,,cs have leading rooms and 
the Bombay presidency has 95 ngisteicd libi uics) 1 his lack ot books is one 
of the reasons for the transitory influence exercised by vetnacular education 
An interesting experiment is lefioited Jitnii thc (cntiil Piovinccs Ihc 
provision of small libranes ol inteiesting inloiniation and tsks wiitted in 
simple language seems the fiist and easiest stej) to t«ke and should not prove 
uncmly expensive In the Balaghat distiict village libraries arc maintained 
from local resources In eveiy village school tlieie should be* i few books 
interesting and simple, for tlie use ol the \illagcis and cvei^ ctToit should lie 
made to ensure their use The combination ol a libiaij with the school 
should prove the fiist step towards the picvcntion ot a lapse into*illitciacy 
Museums are occasionally used for excursions Since the close of the qflin 
quennium a scheme has been foimulated foi putting thc Indian Museum in 
Calcutta to organised educational use Small museums in schoolis are still 
rare, but a training mstitulion will not mtre^uently possess one The 
Madras report says that, while they aie becoming increasingly common, 

' M little inmcation of Uie development on the pai t of pupils of the habit 
of ma i pDg fysteOiati® coUeotions for them of natural objects, they generally 
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stop short at presenting to the museum any object they think curious that th^ 
happen to come across. The pursuit of hobbies, so common among English 
school boys, is still rare even in schools for Europeans.” 

686. Among educational publications there are coUe^ magazines (almdy 

mentioned), and sometimes vernacular papers are produced for the special 
consumption of primary and middle schools. .There are also educational 
magazines of a superior type for general reading. Such (among several) are 
the “ Educational Review ” (Madras), “ Indian Education ” (Bombay), the 
“ Bengal Educational Journal,” the “ Punjab Educational Journal ’’ and the ; 
“ Collegian.” ' . 

The Bureau of Education in tbo Government of India has published a, 
small series of reports, partly on Indian topics, partly on developments 
studied in other countries under the system described in paragraph 489. 
The series now comprises six volumes. The subjects treated are rural 
schools in the Central Provinces, vernacular reading books in the Bombay 
presidency, the educational system of Japan, miscellaneous matters pub¬ 
lished as the result of furlough studies, the training of secondary teachers and 
educational buildings in India. 

687. Government oilers rewards or assistance by way of purchase- of 
copies to meritorious authors of vernacular books or works on oriental classics. 
Such concessions arc necessarily made only in rare and special cases and after 
careful enquiry. Iii the Punjab both Government and the text-book com- , 
mittee contribute for this purpose, and the award is made by the latter. Com¬ 
petition is keen. Forty-six awards have been made in the last three years. 


III.—Visual instruction. 

School pictures 688. Increased attention is now paid to the production of good pictures 

and lanterns, for schools. The problem is not an easy one, since the locally-made article is 
apt to be crude, and the Imported article is expensive and not always suitable 
for Indian consumption. The delivery of an object lesson, say on the Indian 
cow, is not facilitated if the teacher has to illustrate by a daub which might 
eqiially well l»e a buffalo or a bison, or by an elaborate representation of an 
Alderney cow in a rich English pasture. 'I’hore is considerable scope for 
striking out a new line here; and the Government of India brought the matter 
to notice iu 1911. Lanterns are now used hy teachers and to some extent by 
touring officers. In 1907, the Government of India provided sets of slides 
to each major province. Some Local Governments have purchased a consi¬ 
derable numlicr of lanterns and slides. In the Punjab a large stock of slides 
is kept in the Lahore Myseum. They are in constant circulation—largely to 
schools, one of which received fourteen sets in a single year. This is much 
appreciated hy schools in the province. Recently an itinerant lecturer has 
also toured round the principal secondary schools. And, in Lahore itself, 
a course of lantern lectures, many of which are delivered by specialists, is 
annually arranged for school and college students. In Flastern Bengajl and 
Assam a lantern was supplied to cacli inspector in 1908. In succeeding years 
the number Ixjth of lanterns and of slides was gradually increased, the latter 
comprising such subjects as astronomy, geography and nature study. 
Lanterns and slides are lent to large schools that do not possess their own. 
In‘two divisions inspecting officers carried lanterns on tour and delivered 
lectures at schools of all kinds or in central villages. 
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